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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  MONTANA. 


The  Montana  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Warm  Springs, 
is  the  only  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Montana. 
It  was  conducted  as  a  private  institution  from  1877  to  1912,  and 
was  purchased  in  the  latter  year  by  the  state. 

The  patients  are  committed  as  indigent  or  non-indigent.  The 
state  collects  from  the  non-indigent  patients  for  their  care  and 
maintenance.  Patients  are  discharged  or  paroled,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  institution,  by  the  State  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  Insane,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  and  Secretary  of  State.  On  their  discharge  they  receive 
clothing  complete  and  $20.  Formal  action  is  necessary  to  restore 
persons  discharged  from  the  institution  to  their  legal  rights. 

Classes  Committed. — All  residents  of  the  state  not  idiots  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Whenever  any  person  within 
the  county  is  so  far  disordered  in  his  mind  as  to  endanger  health, 
person  or  property,  the  magistrate  must  have  him  taken  before 
any  district  judge  for  examination  or  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

The  judge  or  chairman  must  issue  subpoenas  to  two  or  more 
witnesses  and  to  two  graduates  of  medicine  to  attend  and  testify. 

If  the  physicians  believe  the  person  to  be  dangerously  insane, 
they  must  make  out  a  certificate  and  give  other  facts.  If  the  judge 
or  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  after  exami¬ 
nation  and  certificates  are  made,  believes  him  to  be  dangerously 
insane,  he  must  order  him  to  be  confined  in  the  insane  asylum,  and 
a  copy  of  such  order  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  county. 

When  an  insane  person  is  examined  and  committed  by  hearing 
before  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the 
proceedings  must  be  examined  and  certified  and  approved  or 
rejected  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Every  person  restrained  of  his  lib¬ 
erty  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  costs  of  the  examination  and  com¬ 
mittal  must  be  paid  by  the  county. 
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MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Warm  Springs,  Mont. 

In  1877  the  Territory  of  Montana  found  itself  with  13  insane 
dependents  for  the  care  of  whom  no  provision  existed.  In  order 
to  relieve  the  situation,  Governor  Potts  requested  Dr.  A.  H. 
Mitchell  to  make  a  bid  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane 
of  the  territory.  Dr.  Mitchell's  proposal  having  been  accepted, 
he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Mussigbrode  and 
constructed  a  group  of  small  buildings  at  Warm  Springs,  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Montana 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Warm  Springs,  Mont. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Mussigbrode,  the  first  superintendent,  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  P.  S.  Mussigbrode,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to  Dr.  O.  Y. 
Warren.  Dr.  Warren  resigned  in  1907,  when  Dr.  J.  M.  Scanland, 
the  present  superintendent,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  From 
March  26,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913,  Dr.  Knight  was  in  charge 
as  acting  superintendent. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  State  Commission  to  purchase  the  hospital  property. 
This  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  the  next 
general  election  and  was  approved  by  a  handsome  majority. 

The  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Governor  Norris 
consisted  of  Judge  F.  K.  Armstrong,  John  M.  Holt  and  A.  M. 
Holter. 

The  commission  selected  1352  acres  of  the  best  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  land  adjacent  to  the  institution,  and  after  frequent  meetings 
and  consultations  with  Dr.  Scanland  and  others  interested  in  the 
copartnership,  finally  appraised  the  land,  buildings,  etc.,  at  a 
valuation  of  $533,000.  As  the  purchase  had  been  approved  by 
the  voters  at  the  polls,  the  property  was  accordingly  purchased  by 
the  state  at  the  above  figure. 

The  small  log  and  stone  buildings  which  housed  the  13  original 
lunatics  in  1877  have  given  place  to  a  large  group  of  modern 
buildings,  with  accommodations  for  more  than  1000  patients,  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

The  average  daily  population  in  1913  was  about  800. 
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The  buildings  comprising  the  institutions  are  the  old  office 
building,  erected  in  1873,  of  log  construction,  two  stories  in  height, 
one  room  in  this  being  used  for  a  reception  room  and  the  others 
for  dining  and  sleeping  apartments ;  a  two-story  frame  and  brick 
building,  erected  in  1885,  dimensions  33  by  74  feet,  for  excited 
patients.  In  connection  with  this  building  to  the  east  are  two 
solid  brick  buildings  35  by  70  feet,  of  two  stories.  The  first  floor 
is  used  for  laboratory  and  laundry  purposes,  the  second  for  a 
tailor  shop  and  dormitories.  The  main  building,  erected  in  1888, 
is  a  three-story  stone  structure,  57  by  70  feet.  It  contains  seven 
dormitories  with  a  capacity  of  about  190,  and  is  equipped  with 
metal  screens  for  all  windows.  Cottage  No.  1,  erected  in  1894, 
is  of  frame  construction,  and  is  used  for  sitting  room  and  dormi¬ 
tory.  Cottage  No.  2,  erected  in  1888,  is  used  for  dormitories  and 
has  a  capacity  of  about  54  beds.  Patients’  sitting  room,  erected 
in  1903,  is  a  one-story  frame  structure,  brick  veneered,  wains¬ 
coted  and  plastered,  with  hardwood  floor,  dimensions  22  by  90 
feet.  There  is  a  card  room  in  connection  with  this  building.  The 
patients’  dining  room  was  erected  in  1892.  It  is  a  two-story  frame 
building,  42  by  134  feet.  Ninety  feet  of  the  building  are  used  for 
a  dining  room  and  the  rest  is  built  into  strong  sleeping  rooms. 

The  convalescent  building  was  erected  in  1892;  dimensions  31 
by  45  feet,  one  and  a  half  story,  of  log  construction. 

Other  improvements,  with  the  date  of  their  construction,  con¬ 
sist  of  an  employees’  building,  erected  in  1894,  one  and  a  half 
story,  log  construction,  21  by  41  feet;  a  bakery,  erected  in  1895, 
one  story,  of  frame  construction,  30  by  30  feet ;  the  superinten¬ 
dent’s  residence,  erected  in  1902,  two-story  frame  structure,  72  by 
60  feet ;  cottage  No.  3,  erected  in  1904,  50  by  50  feet.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  two  dormitories,  lavatory,  nurses’  room  and 
large  hall  in  the  center,  and  has  a  capacity  of  40  beds.  A  male  hos¬ 
pital  building  was  erected  in  1905,  dimensions  73  by  144  feet,  base¬ 
ment  and  two  stories,  of  stone  and  pressed  brick ;  capacity  200  beds. 
There  is  a  cottage  for  tubercular  male  patients  in  connection  with 
the  male  hospital  building,  30  by  30  feet,  of  one-story  brick  con¬ 
struction.  The  main  building,  female  department,  was  erected  in 
1907;  dimensions  62  by  120  feet,  three  stories  in  height.  The 
first  floor  is  partitioned  into  rooms ;  the  second  story  is  used  for 
dormitories  and  day  room.  The  building  has  lavatories  and  baths 
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on  each  floor  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  Its  capacity  is  200 
beds.  The  female  dining1  room  with  kitchen  was  erected  in  1907, 
dimensions  40  by  no  feet,  partly  two  story,  concrete  foundation 
and  cement  blocks.  The  nurses  have  their  sleeping  apartment  on 
the  second  floor.  The  kitchen  and  nurses’  dining  room  are  located 
in  the  east  end  of  the  building;  the  dishes  are  washed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  and  are  taken  down  and  up  by  an  elevator.  Cottage  No. 
4  was  erected  in  1907,  dimensions  50  by  50  feet,  two  story,  concrete 
foundation,  frame  and  veneered  with  concrete  blocks.  This  build¬ 
ing  contains  four  dormitories  and  sitting  room,  nurses’  room  and 
lavatory;  the  second  floor  is  used  for  a  dormitory;  capacity  about 
75  beds.  The  office  building  was  erected  in  1907,  dimensions  42 
by  42  feet.  First  story  of  concrete  blocks,  second  story  of  frame 
and  shingles.  The  first  story  is  used  for  post  office  and  office 
rooms,  and  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  doctors. 

The  power  house  was  erected  in  1908,  dimensions  52  by  62 
feet,  one  story,  built  of  concrete  blocks  and  cement  foundation, 
having  a  brick  chimney  94  feet  high,  with  five-feet  opening;  the 
coal  bunker  in  connection  with  the  boiler  room  is  also  built  of 
concrete  blocks.  These  buildings  are  covered  with  steel  and 
asbestos  roofing.  The  new  laundry  was  erected  in  1913,  dimen¬ 
sions  44  by  60  feet,  three  story,  block  construction,  cement  founda¬ 
tion.  The  washers  and  dry  rooms  are  located  in  the  basement 
and  all  ironing  is  done  on  the  first  floor.  The  clothes  are  conveyed 
from  the  basement  to  first  floor  by  electric  hoist.  The  second  floor 
is  used  for  dormitories  and  quarters  for  employees.  There  is 
also  an  assistant  superintendent’s  residence,  two  story  frame  and 
brick  veneered,  50  by  30  feet,  with  an  addition  40  by  40  feet. 
The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  assistant  superintendent  and  one 
of  the  doctors.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  employees. 

The  other  buildings  comprising  the  institution  consist  of  a 
carpenter  shop  erected  in  1897 ;  an  ox  barn ;  a  horse  barn  and 
granary  erected  in  1891 ;  a  swinery  to  accommodate  500  hogs;  a 
dairy  barn  erected  in  1895  and  1910;  a  root  house  erected  in 
1909;  and  a  chicken  house  erected  in  1910,  with  a  capacity  of 
2000  chickens. 

There  is  an  artificial  lake  with  an  area  of  about  three  acres.  It 
is  a  sheet  of  pure  mountain  water,  literally  filled  with  mountain 
trout.  A  filter  is  built  in  the  lake  which  is  connected  with  an 
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electric  centrifugal  float-controlled  pump  and  which  throws  250 
gallons  per  minute.  The  water  goes  into  a  large  supply  tank 
which  furnishes  water  for  the  whole  institution. 

The  green  house  was  erected  in  1884,  and  a  large  plunge  in 
1889.  A  new  store  building  was  erected  in  1913  and  also  a  build¬ 
ing  which  is  rented  as  a  general  store  and  hotel.  There  is  a  dance 
hall  30  by  50  feet,  which  is  now  being  remodeled  into  eight  sleeping 
rooms  for  employees.  There  are  several  cottages  on  the  place 
that  are  occupied  by  married  employees.  All  the  buildings  are 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  is  now  being  constructed  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  dining 
room  (first  floor)  and  sleeping  rooms  for  men  (second  floor). 
It  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  of  brick,  containing  23  rooms. 
Also  a  cold  storage  house  48  by  36  feet,  with  ammonia  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plant. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  A.  H.  Mitchell...... 

1877- 

Dr.  J.  M.  Scanland 

(in 

Dr.  C.  F.  Mussigbrode. . . 

1877- 

office)  . 

1907- 

Dr.  P.  S.  Mussigbrode1. 

Dr.  Knight  (acting) . 

•  •  • 

I9I3-I9I3 

Dr.  0.  Y.  Warren. _ _ 

1898-1907 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Carter1 . 

Dr.  C.  R.  Bancroft.  . . 

1907-1909 

Dr.  Monroe1  . 

Dr.  A.  C.  Knight . 

1909-1913 

Dr.  0.  Y.  Warren . . 

1891-1898 

Dr.  H.  A.  Bolton.  . . . 

1912-1913 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wickline . 

1898-1899 

Dr.  J.  E.  Marchner. . . 

1912-1913 

Dr.  J.  M.  Scanland . 

1899-1904 

Dr.  A.  B.  Eckerdt 

(in 

Dr.  T.  M.  Lowry. . . 

1901-1902 

office)  . 

1913- 

Dr.  A.  P.  Traywick . 

1902-1903 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ragsdale 

(in 

Dr.  R.  L.  Stokes . 

1903-1904 

office)  . . 

1913- 

Dr.  Carl  Horst . 

1904-1905 

Dr.  William  Long  (in 

of- 

Dr.  A.  C.  Biddle . 

1905-1906 

fice)  . 

1913- 

Dr.  A.  W.  Deal . 

1906-1908 

Dr.  Frank  Dwyer  (in 

of- 

Dr.  H.  G.  Morgan . . 

1906-1907 

fice)  . 

1914- 

1  Date  of  appointment  unknown. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEBRASKA. 

There  are  three  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
Nebraska.  The  first  to  be  erected  was  located  at  Lincoln,  and 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  in  January,  1871.  The 
second  hospital  is  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital,  located  at  Norfolk, 
and  which  was  opened  in  1885.  The  third  hospital  is  the  Nebraska 
State  Hospital,  located  at  Ingleside,  and  which  was  opened  on 
August  1,  1889.  There  is  a  fourth  state  institution,  the  Nebraska 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  located  at  Beatrice,  which  was 
established  in  1886,  with  a  capacity  of  450  beds.1 

The  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  constitutes  a  board  of  trustees  for  all  the  state  hospitals. 
This  board  is  composed  of  the  Land  Commissioner,  Secretary 
of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  the  Attorney-General.  This  board 
purchases  all  supplies,  audits  all  vouchers  and  claims,  is  responsible 
for  all  repairs  and  new  buildings,  but  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  appoint  or  discharge  employees  of  the  various  institutions.  This 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Governor. 

A  commitment  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  in  Nebraska 
deprives  the  individual  so  committed  of  all  legal  rights  while 
his  name  remains  on  the  hospital  records.  All  that  is  necessary, 
however,  to  restore  him  to  his  original  legal  rights  is  to  discharge 
him  from  the  hospital  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  discharge  a 
patient  from  a  hospital  in  Nebraska  it  is  necessary,  under  the 
law,  to  notify  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  the  county  from 
which  the  patient  came  of  such  discharge ;  the  clerk  files  this  notice 
in  his  office  in  connection  with  the  commitment  record  of  the  case, 
thus  clearing  the  record  and  restoring  the  patient  to  all  of  his 
former  legal  rights. 

Patients  can  only  be  admitted  to  the  state  hospitals  after  they 
have  been  passed  upon  by  a  county  insane  commissioner  and 
admitted  in  the  way  prescribed  by  statute.  No  private  or  volun¬ 
tary  cases  of  any  kind  are  cared  for. 

1  The  committee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  history  of  this  institution. 
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All  patients  at  the  state  hospitals  are  supported  by  the  state, 
with  the  exception  of  the  expense  of  their  clothing,  but  where 
patients  or  their  relatives  are  too  poor  to  furnish  clothing,  the 
state  supplies  it. 

Classes  Committed. — Insane  persons,  except  idiots,  whether 
they  have  a  legal  residence  in  the  state  or  not,  are  committed 
to  the  hospital. 

Legal  Procedure. — Each  county  in  the  state  has  a  Board  of 
Insanity  composed  of  three  members,  namely,  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court,  one  attorney  and  a  physician,  both  appointed  by 
the  district  judge.  Application  for  admission  to  a  hospital  must 
be  made  to  this  Board  of  Insanity  by  affidavit.  The  board  must 
investigate  the  grounds  of  information.  They  may  require  the 
insane  person  to  be  brought  before  them  and  the  examination  may 
be  made  in  his  presence.  They  may  dispense  with  his  presence 
if  injurious  to  him  or  attended  with  no  advantages.  They  must 
hear  the  testimony  for  and  against  the  application. 

Any  citizen  or  relative  may  resist  application  and  employ  counsel. 
The  Board  of  Insanity  must  appoint  a  regular  practising  physician 
to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  person.  The  physician 
must  certify  whether  he  finds  the  person  insane  or  not.  If  the 
board  finds  him  insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  treatment  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  it  must  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  to  receive  him. 

If  the  board  is  informed  that  any  insane  person  is  suffering  for 
want  of  proper  care  it  must  make  all  needful  provision  for  him. 

Appeal  from  Commitment.— On  a  sworn  statement  to  a  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  a  hospital  is  situated, 
alleging  that  the  person  is  not  insane,  the  judge  must  appoint  a 
commission  of  inquiry  of  not  more  than  three  persons,  one  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and,  if  two  or  more  are  appointed,  one  to  be  a  lawyer. 
If  the  judge  finds  the  person  not  insane,  he  must  order  his  dis¬ 
charge.  All  persons  confined  as  insane  are  entitled  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Costs  of  Commitment. — These  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  in  which  he  has  a  legal  residence ;  if  he  has  no  settlement, 
by  the  state. 
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HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE.1 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  first  case  of  insanity  in  Nebraska  becoming  a  public  charge 
was  that  of  a  woman  from  Cass  County,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Iowa  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant  in  September,  1861, 
and  maintained  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  territory.  In  1863 
a  woman  from  Douglas  County  was  committed  there ;  in  1864,  a 
criminal  lunatic  from  Otoe  County;  in  1865,  six  patients;  in  1867, 
seven  patients;  in  1868,  nine;  in  1869,  10;  and  in  1870,  10  more. 

On  December  1,  1870,  there  remained  in  the  Iowa  Hospital  22 
patients  sent  by  Nebraska.  These,  with  11  taken  from  the  jails 
in  the  state,  constituted  the  33  with  which  the  Nebraska  hospital 
at  Lincoln,  then  just  opened,  began  the  year  1871. 

The  first  building  constructed  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  April 
17,  1871.  This  building  being  insured,  there  remained  a  few 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  new 
building,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  November  21,  1872. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  hospital  a  few  patients  from  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Wyoming  were  cared  for,  there  being  a  lack  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  insane  in  those  territories. 

The  grounds  at  present  comprise  about  800  acres  of  land, 
approximately  20  acres  of  which  are  in  the  campus.  In  1900  an 
annex  building  was  added  to  accommodate  about  150  women.  In 
1913  two  hospital  buildings,  of  a  capacity  of  100  each,  were  finished 
and  occupied,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  approximate 
cost  of  each  of  these  buildings  completely  furnished  and  equipped 
was  $75,000. 

During  the  year  1913  an  industrial  and  amusement  building, 
size  60  by  130  feet,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  patients’  occupation 
and  amusement,  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  $42,000. 

Among  the  other  improvements  have  been  the  installation  of 
two  complete  hydrotherapy  equipments,  one  for  the  male  and  one 
for  the  female  hospital  buildings ;  the  establishment  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  arts  and  crafts ;  the  construction  of  an  open  air  pavilion 
for  tuberculous  patients ;  the  installation  of  a  complete  new  laun- 

1  By  B.  F.  Williams,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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dry  equipment  and  extension  to  the  building ;  remodeling  of  boiler 
house ;  new  cement  sidewalks  connecting  the  buildings,  and  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  complete  new  bakery  shop  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  total  population  of  the  hospital  exceeds  800,  of  which  not 
quite  700  are  patients. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Larsh,  July  1,  1870. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Stewart,  February  15,  1871. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Scott,  December  29,  1874. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Fuller,  December  27,  1875. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Mathewson,  November  15,  1877. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Knapp,  December  8,  1886. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Manning,  February  3,  1892. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bowman,  March  1,  1892. 

Dr.  John  T.  Hay,  April  1,  1893. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Abbott,  June  18,  1895. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Coffin,  May  15,  1899. 

Dr.  James  L.  Greene,  February  1,  1901. 

Dr.  John  T.  Hay,  July  16,  1906. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Woodard,  February  1,  1909. 

Dr.  John  T.  Hay,  February  1,  1911. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Williams,  October  1,  1911. 

The  officers  at  present,  1914,  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  B.  F.  Williams,  superintendent. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Pilsbury,  1st  assistant  physician. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ewing,  2d  assistant  physician. 

Dr.  Clarence  Emerson,  pathologist. 


NORFOLK  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Norfolk,  Neb. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  at  Norfolk 
was  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  hospital  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  the  two  hospitals  existing  being  located, 
one  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state;  the 
City  of  Norfolk  is  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  state. 

1  Prepared  by  A.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  first  building  erected  in  1885  was  a  large  brick  asylum 
building,  as  constructed  in  those  days.  In  the  late  fall  of  1901 
a  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  most  of  this  building.  It  was 
rebuilt  on  the  cottage  plan,  so  that  there  are  now  three  cottages 
constructed  of  brick  and  two  of  stone,  besides  the  one  wing  of  the 
old  asylum  building  erected  before  the  fire,  which  was  repaired 
and  reconstructed.  Besides  the  above  there  is  one  brick  building 
used  for  offices  and  quarters  for  officers. 

The  act  of  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1885,  establishing 
this  hospital  is  in  part  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  * 

1.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  an  institution 
under  the  name  and  style  of  “A  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  Nebraska.” 

2.  That  the  said  hospital  for  the  insane  of  Nebraska  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  established  and  located  within  three  miles  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  or  town  of  Norfolk,  Neb.,  on  such  site  as  may  be  deemed  most 
practicable  by  the  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  said  city  or  town  of  Norfolk  shall  donate  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska  a  tract  of  land  containing  not  less  than  320  acres  of  good  land 
upon  which  to  locate  the  said  institution. 

4.  That  the  sum  of  $75,000  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  the  state  general  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings. 

5.  The  entire  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  advertising  and  other 
expenses,  must  in  nowise  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  in  section  4  of 
this  act. 

6.  Upon  the  day  specified  in  said  advertisement,  said  board  shall  proceed 
to  examine  such  plans  and  specifications,  and  adopt  the  one  best  calculated 
to  subserve  the  wants  of  the  institution.  In  case  no  plan  is  adopted  the 
board  shall  continue  to  advertise,  as  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  act, 
until  a  plan  is  accepted. 

7.  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  plan  said  board  shall  advertise  in  a  way 
and  manner  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  act  for  sealed  proposals  to 
build  said  buildings,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  adopted. 

9.  Before  entering  upon  this  contract  the  contractor  shall  be  required  to 
execute  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  board,  in 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  said  contract. 

10.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  amount  specified  in  this  act 
whenever  the  proper  vouchers,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Lands 
and  Buildings,  are  presented  to  him  for  payment. 

The  Norfolk  State  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  February  15,  1888,  when  43  female  patients  and  54  male 
patients  were  transferred  from  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Dr.  Kelley  was  the  first  superintendent,  but  as  the  hospital  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fall  of  1901,  there  are  no  records  showing 
the  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the  different  superintendents  and 
assistants  prior  to  that  time.1 

After  the  fire  when  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  Dr.  J.  M.  Alden 
was  appointed  superintendent  March  15,  1905,  and  resigned  on 
October  8,  1906.  Dr.  F.  S.  Nicholson  was  appointed  assistant  May 
20,  1905,  and  resigned  August  1,  1906,  when  Dr.  H.  D.  Singer 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  G.  A.  Young  was  appointed 
superintendent  October  8,  1906,  and  served  until  February  1, 
1909.  Dr.  Singer  resigned  as  first  assistant  August  15,  1907, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Dishong.  Dr.  Ernest  Kelley 
was  appointed  second  assistant  December  28,  1907.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Percival  was  appointed  superintendent  February  1,  1909,  and 
served  until  February  1,  1911.  Dr.  W.  D.  Guttery  was  appointed 
first  assistant  February  1,  1909,  and  served  until  June  1,  1911. 
Dr.  Ernest  Kelley  resigned  May  26,  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  L.  M.  Lombard,  who  served  until  November  10,  1910,  and  he 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Newman  November  10,  1910, 
who  served  until  February  1,  1911. 

Dr.  A.  Johnson  was  appointed  superintendent  February  1,  1911, 
and  is  still  in  charge  of  this  hospital.  Dr.  H.  C.  Carson  was 
appointed  second  assistant  physician  June  1,  1911,  and  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Dishong  November  1,  1911,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  assistant,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Simms  was  appointed  second  assistant  physician  February 
1,  1912,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 


NEBRASKA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Ingleside,  Neb. 

The  Nebraska  State  Hospital,  Ingleside,  Adams  County,  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1887  and  was  opened  with 
a  capacity  of  90  beds  August  1,  1889.  It  was  built  with  a  view 
to  caring  for  chronic  and  incurable  mental  cases  only,  and  as 
such  was  operated  for  six  years,  but  by  an  act  of  Legislature  in 

1  In  1912  there  were  one  or  two  employees  who  remembered  the  different 
superintendents,  but  they  did  not  know  their  initials  or  time  of  service. 
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1905  the  name  of  the  institution  and  its  character  were  changed 
and  the  doors  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  all  classes  of 
insane. 

The  hospital  increased  gradually  in  size  from  its  incipiency  up 
to  the  time  of  the  change  in  its  name  and  character  above  referred 
to,  when  it  accommodated  500  patients.  Since  the  change  in  its 
scope  and  the  assignment  of  a  large  contributing  district  in  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  state  the  institution  has  grown 
rapidly  and  at  the  present  time  has  a  capacity  of  1300  beds. 

From  the  beginning  all  the  buildings  erected  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  patients  have  been  on  the  dormitory  plan,  and  at  present, 
with  a  capacity  of  1300  beds,  less  than  100  side  rooms  are  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  institution. 

The  last  three  or  four  buildings  to  be  erected  have  been  detached 
buildings.  In  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  tend  decid¬ 
edly  toward  detached  buildings  and  the  development  of  a  cottage 
plan. 

The  medical  staff  from  the  time  the  institution  was  opened  to 
and  including  1899  was  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  one 
assistant  physician  only.  In  1900  a  provision  of  law  was  made  by 
which  a  woman  physician  was  added  to  the  staff.  In  I9°3  an 
additional  assistant  was  added,  making  a  staff  of  four  physicians, 
including  the  superintendent.  In  1907  a  fourth  assistant  physician 
was  added  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  and  in  1911  a  bill  providing 
for  a  pathologist  on  the  staff  became  a  law. 

Female  nurses  have  been  employed  throughout  the  entire  male 
department  of  this  hospital  for  the  past  seven  years  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  this  hospital  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  its  construction  and  general  arrangement,  being  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mental  cases,  and  the  results  accomplished  appear,  in  a  general 
way,  to  be  in  keeping  with  other  similar  hospitals. 

There  is  in  connection  with  the  hospital  640  acres  of  land,  about 
50  acres  of  this  being  occupied  for  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
remainder  being  used  for  gardening  and  farming  purposes.  The 
garden  proper  represents  approximately  160  acres.  A  very  fine, 
highly  bred  dairy  herd  of  Holstein-Friesian  cows  is  connected  with 
the  hospital. 
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A  large  night  watch  cottage,  desirably  located,  accommodates 
the  entire  night  force  of  about  30  patients.  The  hospital  is  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway, 
three  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Hastings,  and  has  its  own  railroad 
station  and  post-office,  with  a  postal  service  of  seven  mails  daily. 

A  large  amusement  hall  was  erected  in  1907  and  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  in  use  since. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  M.  W.  Stone .  1889-1890 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Test. .  1890-1891 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bricker.  1891-1892 
Dr.  George  W.  Johnston.  1892-1895 
Dr.  Robert  Dammerel.  .  1895-1899 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Steele _  1899-1901 


Dr.  W.  B.  Kern .  1901-1909 

Dr.  M.  W.  Baxter .  1909-1911 

Dr.  W.  B.  Kern .  1911-1912 

Dr.  M.  W.  Baxter  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1912- 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr. 

Frederick  H.  Test.. 

1889-1890 

Dr.  S.  J.  Stewart . 

1903-1905 

Dr. 

F.  R.  Horrell . 

1890-1891 

Dr.  W.  H.  Chapman.... 

1905-1907 

Dr. 

W.  B.  Kern . 

1891-1892 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kuegle . 

1908-1909 

Dr. 

Robert  Livingston.. 

1892-1893 

Dr.  W.  H.  Crutcher.... 

1909-1910 

Dr. 

W.  B.  Kern.  . . 

1893-1895 

Dr.  J.  W.  Meehan . 

1910-1911 

Dr. 

J.  T.  Steele . 

1895-1899 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kuegle . 

1911-1912 

Dr. 

D.  S.  Woodard . 

1899-1901 

Dr.  W.  H.  Crutcher  (in 

Dr.  W.  L.  Carlyle . 

1901-1903 

office)  . 

1912- 

WOMEN  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. 

Hally  L.  Ewing.  . . . 

1899-1901 

Dr.  Margaret  J.  Gilfillan 

1911-1912 

Dr. 

Emma  E.  Robbins. . . 

1901-1903 

Dr.  Alma  J.  Chapman.. 

1909-1912 

Dr. 

Florence  P.  Simms. 

1905-1907 

Dr.  Clara  M.  Hayden  (in 

Dr. 

Dora  M.  Judkins.  . . 

1908-1910 

office)  . 

1912- 

Dr. 

Sada  C.  Doran . 

1910-1911 

SECOND 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Stewart . 

1902-1903 

Dr.  J.  S.  Leisure . 

1909-1910 

Dr. 

W.  H.  Chapman.... 

1903-1905 

Dr.  J.  W.  Meehan . 

1910-1910 

Dr. 

A.  Moorefield . 

1905-1907 

Dr.  W.  Y.  Thompson... 

1910-1911 

Dr. 

Geo.  E.  Spear . 

1906-1907 

Dr.  Chas.  Allison  Oaks 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Foster. . . . 

1907-1909 

(in  office)  . 

1911- 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Chapman . 1903-1903 
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FOURTH  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kuegle .  1907-1907  Dr.  M.  B.  Croll .  1911-1911 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Davis .  1907-1909  Dr.  G.  M.  White .  1912-1912 

Dr.  G.  W.  Ackley .  1909-1910 

PATHOLOGISTS. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Maul .  1911-1912  Dr.  G.  C.  Davis  (in  of¬ 
fice)  . . .  1912- 

STATE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.1 

John  Steen,  chairman . 1889-1890 

B.  R.  Cowdery,  secretary . 1889-1890 

J.  E.  Hill,  treasurer . 1889-1892 

Wm.  Leese,  attorney  general  . 1889-1892 

A.  R.  Humphrey,  chairman . 1891-1894 

John  C.  Allen,  secretary  . 1891-1894 

J.  S.  Bartley,  treasurer . 1893-1896 

Geo.  H.  Hastings,  attorney  general  . . 1893-1894 

Henry  C.  Russell,  chairman  . . 1895-1896 

J.  A.  Piper,  secretary . 1895-1896 

A.  S.  Churchill,  attorney  general . 1895-1896 

Jacob  V.  Wolf,  chairman . 1897-1900 

Wm.  F.  Porter,  secretary . 1897-1900 

John  B.  Meserve,  treasurer . 1897-1900 

C.  J.  Smith,  attorney  general . 1897-1900 

Geo.  D.  Follmer,  chairman . 1901-1904 

Geo.  W.  Marsh,  secretary . 1901-1904 

Wm.  Steufer,  treasurer  . . .  . .  1901-1902 

F.  N.  Prout,  attorney  general . 1901-1904 

Peter  Mortenson,  treasurer . 1903-1906 

Henry  W.  Eaton,  chairman. . .1905-1908 

A.  Galusha,  secretary . 1905-1906 

Morris  Brown,  attorney  general  . 1905-1906 

Geo.  C.  Junkin,  secretary . 1907-1910 

L.  G.  Bryan,  treasurer  . 1907-1910 

W.  T.  Thompson,  attorney  general . 1907-1910 

E.  B.  Cowles,  chairman . 1909-1910 

Addison  Waite,  secretary  . 1911-1912 

Grant  G.  Martin,  attorney  general . 1911-1912 

Walter  A.  George,  treasurer . 1911-1912 


1  This  board  constitutes  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  all  the  state  hospitals. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEVADA. 


The  first  legislation  regarding  the  insane  in  Nevada  was  an 
act  passed  in  1869,  which  provided  for  the  care  of  all  the  insane 
of  Nevada  in  the  California  asylums,  the  cost  of  their  removal  and 
treatment  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  of  Nevada. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1879,  $5000  was  appropriated  to  buy  a 
property  near  the  City  of  Reno  to  serve  as  a  site  for  a  state 
asylum.  This  act  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Nevada  Hospital 
for  Mental  Diseases  at  Reno,  which  is  the  only  state  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Nevada. 

In  1887  the  management  of  the  hospital  was  placed  under  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State  Con¬ 
troller  and  State  Treasurer.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  are  absolute  and  have  exclusive  control  of  the  grounds, 
property  and  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  authority  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  institution.  They  are  required  to  establish 
rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  same 
and  to  keep  records  of  its  proceedings  and  submit  an  annual  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Legislature  and  of  all  other 
matters  which  they  may  deem  proper  to  report. 

They  are  further  empowered  to  elect  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  and  to  remove  him  when  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be 
deemed  proper  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state  to  do  so. 

The  superintendent  has  authority  to  employ  all  necessary  help 
in  the  hospital  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  residents  of  the  state  are  en¬ 
titled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospital.  Idiots  and  feeble-minded 
persons  may  be  admitted  if  it  is  found  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  county  of  which  they  are  residents. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — The  judge  of  the  district 
court,  upon  sworn  application  that  any  person  by  reason  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  is  suffering  from  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  must  cause  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
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cite  one  or  more  licensed  practicing  physicians  to  examine  the 
person.  If  the  physicians  certify  upon  oath  that  the  charge  is 
correct,  and  if  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is  unsafe  to 
be  at  large,  incompetent  to  provide  for  his  proper  care  and  support, 
has  no  property  applicable  for  such  purpose  and  has  no  kindred 
to  provide,  care  for  and  support  him,  he  must  commit  him  to  the 
hospital. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Any  person  restrained  of  his  liberty 
may  prosecute  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  expense  of  committing  and  trans¬ 
porting  indigent  insane  persons  constitutes  a  charge  upon  the 
state. 

It  is  provided  that  if  an  insane  person  has  means,  or  if  he 
has  no  means  but  his  relatives  have  sufficient  to  support  him,  an 
order  may  be  given  by  the  judge  that  the  cost  of  his  expenses  at 
the  hospital  and  in  transporting  him  to  the  hospital  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

The  insane  poor,  however,  shall  be  committed  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

Criminal  Insane. — Whenever  a  convict  under  imprisonment  in 
a  state  prison  shall  become  insane  and  is  so  adjudged  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  the  warden  shall  deliver  him  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Nevada  Hospital  for  detention  and  treat¬ 
ment.  If  the  convict  is  restored  to  sanity  before  his  term  of 
sentence  expires,  he  must  be  returned  to  the  prison. 

Transfer  to  Hospital. — The  sheriff  shall  transfer  insane  persons 
to  the  hospital,  provided,  however,  that  a  relative  of  the  insane 
person  in  the  first  degree  shall  have  the  right  at  his  own  expense 
to  act  as  attendant  for  such  insane  person.  No  female  insane 
person  may  be  conveyed  to  said  Nevada  Hospital  without  at 
least  one  female  attendant  or  a  relative  in  the  first  degree. 

Probation. — All  patients  shall  be  committed  upon  probation  for 
a  period  of  30  days. 

Indigent  feeble-minded  minors  may  be  boarded  and  educated  in 
the  institution  of  a  neighboring  state  to  be  selected  by  the  board 
at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
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NEVADA  HOSPITAL  FOR  MENTAL  DISEASES.1 

Reno,  Nev. 

For  16  years  following  the  organization  of  the  state  the  insane 
of  Nevada  were  cared  for  under  contract  at  a  private  asylum  near 
Stockton,  Cal.  In  1881  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $80,000  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  etc.,  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  state’s  insane,  and  on  July 
1,  1882,  the  original  buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy.  They 
were  built  to  accommodate  160  patients,  there  being  at  that  time 
148  patients  in  the  care  of  the  state.  During  the  previous  16 
years  frequent  attempts  had  been  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
patients  from  California  and  to  provide  an  asylum  in  the  state, 
but  these  attempts  were  failures.  Some  citizens  opposed  them 
on  economical  grounds  and  there  were  open  charges  made  that 
others  were  influenced  in  their  opposition  by  improper  overtures 
from  the  contractors  who  were  paid  $1  per  day  for  the  support 
of  each  patient.  The  statute  of  1881  providing  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  etc.,  also  included  practically  all  the  legislation 
relative  to  commitments,  etc.,  which  is  now  the  law  in  Nevada. 

The  Nevada  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  the  present  official 
title  of  the  institution,  is  located  about  two  miles  east  of  the  City 
of  Reno,  Nev.  The  original  building  was  of  three  stories,  two 
stories  of  brick  and  the  third  of  wood  in  mansard  style.  As  above 
stated,  it  was  built  to  accommodate  160  patients.  The  plan  was  in 
the  form  of  a  T,  with  the  main  front  to  the  south.  The  center  is 
used  for  offices,  etc.,  the  wards  extending  east  and  west.  The  por¬ 
tion  forming  the  stem  of  the  T  extending  north  is  occupied  as  din¬ 
ing  rooms  for  the  various  wards,  with  kitchen,  bakery,  etc.,  in  the 
basement.  The  main  building  was  enlarged  in  1895  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  82  feet  to  the  east  wing  for  the  accommodation  of  male 
patients.  In  1909  the  west  wing,  the  lower  two  floors  of  which 
had  been  occupied  by  female  patients,  became  too  small  and  a 
ward  building  of  three  stories,  entirely  of  brick,  was  built  for  the 
women.  This  building  is  connected  with  the  east  wing  of  the  old 
building  by  a  passageway  and  extends  north  from  the  west  end 
of  the  west  wing.  There  is  also  a  stone  building,  originally 
designed  as  a  hospital,  which  is  now  devoted  to  female  patients. 

1  By  John  A.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  biennial  appropriation  for  the  institution  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  $92,000.  The  present  population  (December,  1912) 
is  242. 

The  institution  is  surrounded  by  208  acres  of  land,  about  half 
of  which  is  under  farm  cultivation  and  the  balance  devoted  to 
the  ornamental  grounds,  orchard,  pasturage,  etc.  The  buildings 
cost  about  $200,000,  but  could  probably  not  be  duplicated  now  for 
twice  that  amount,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  original,  or  main,  building,  as  above  stated,  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  administration  purposes,  male  patients,  bakery,  dining 
rooms  for  male  patients,  rooms  for  attendants,  etc.  A  new  kitchen 
was  built  in  1911  between  the  north  wing  of  the  old  building  and 
the  new  women’s  ward  building.  There  are  no  pavilions  or  cot¬ 
tages  for  the  accommodation  of  patients,  all  being  housed  in  the 
ward  building.  No  provision  is  made  for  special  classes  of  pa¬ 
tients,  other  than  an  attempt  to  classify  them  in  the  wards.  As 
the  wards  are  crowded,  this  is  generally  very  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

The  land  upon  which  the  hospital  is  situated  belonged  to  the 
state  before  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  About  100  acres 
are  under  cultivation  in  alfalfa,  vegetables,  etc.  All  of  these 
supplies  are  used  in  the  institution  and  at  present  are  ample  for 
its  use.  The  work  is  all  performed  by  the  patients  under  the 
supervision  of  the  farmer,  dairyman,  gardener  and  florist.  There 
are  no  workshops,  except  a  repair  shop  conducted  by  the  engineer 
with  the  assistance  of  the  patients.  There  is  a  steam  laundry 
operated  by  an  employed  laundress  with  the  assistance  of  the 
patients.  There  is  no  question  but  that  all  of  these  adjuncts  are 
conducted  at  a  profit  to  the  institution,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
benefit  derived  by  the  patients  from  useful  and  productive  occu¬ 
pation.  The  farm,  garden  and  dairy  alone  produce  the  equivalent 
of  over  25  per  cent  of  the  appropriation. 

The  State  Legislature  appropriated  in  1911  $92,000  for  the 
support  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing  two  years ;  this  includes 
salaries,  insurance,  transportation  of  patients  and  incidental  re¬ 
placement  and  repairs.  The  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
patient  for  the  years  1911-12  was  52  cents  per  day.  All  supplies 
are  purchased  in  the  open  market,  the  contract  system  having 
been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  superintendent  has  a  separate  cottage  on  the  grounds.  All 
inside  employees  are  accommodated  in  the  main  buildings.  There 
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is  a  two-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  outside  employees,  farmers,  dairy  men,  hostlers,  etc. 

The  inmates  are  divided  into  seven  wards — four  male  and  three 
female.  The  institution  has  its  own  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  operated  by  water  power;  also  its  own  ice  plant.  The 
laundry  is  a  separate  building  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building.  The  heating  plant  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
main  building  mentioned;  there  are  the  usual  barns,  dairy  build¬ 
ings,  etc. 

There  is  no  receiving  ward  for  new  patients,  in  consequence 
of  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  in  vogue  for  their  proper 
examination.  About  all  the  history  that  can  be  obtained  from 
new  patients  is  what  is  contained  in  the  commitment,  and  as  there 
are  no  assistant  physicians,  all  records  must  come  from  the  at¬ 
tendants.  (In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
population  of  Nevada  is  somewhat  migratory,  being  composed 
largely  of  miners  and  laborers  who  travel  from  mining  camp 
to  mining  camp  or  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  work, 
and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  insane  are  largely  drawn,  with 
the  inevitable  indefiniteness  as  to  the  history  and  duration  of  the 
case.)  There  is  no  pathologist  or  laboratory  suitable  for  scientific 
analysis. 

No  special  provisions  are  possible  under  present  conditions  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  other  than  regular  medical  attendance,  and  no 
training  school  for  nurses  is  attached  to  the  institution. 

COMMISSIONERS,  1881. 

John  H.  Kinkaid.  L.  L.  Crocket. 

J.  F.  Hallock.  W.  E.  F.  Deal. 

George  Huffaker. 

In  1887  the  asylum  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Controller,  and  Treasurer. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  DECEMBER  31,  1913. 

T.  L.  Oddie,  Governor. 

Jacob  Eggers,  State  Controller. 

Wm.  McMillan,  State  Treasurer. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  A.  Dawson .  1881-1882  Dr.  S.  C.  Gibson .  1903-1909 

Dr.  Simon  Bishop .  1883-1889  Dr.  J.  A.  Lewis .  1909-1915 

Dr.  George  H.  Thomas.  .  1889-1895  Dr.  D.  J.  Sullivan  (in 

Dr.  H.  Bergstein .  1895-1899  office) 

Dr.  W.  H.  Patterson.  .. .  1889-1903 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.1 


In  early  colonial  times  there  were  comparatively  few  insane  or 
feeble-minded  persons  at  large  in  the  community  and  apparently 
such  as  there  were  met  with  little  pity  or  consideration.  The  early 
Puritans  had  not  much  sympathy  for  those  who  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  through  mental  deficiency,  illness  or  poverty,  misfortunes 
which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
some  perversity  or  shortcoming.  There  came  a  time  in  New 
Hampshire,  however,  when  it  was  recognized,  more  from  utili¬ 
tarian  than  humanitarian  motives,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  these  unfortunates.  Accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  year  1714  the  colonial  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
passed  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Idiots  and  Distracted  Persons. 
This  act  provides : 

that  when  and  so  often  as  it  shall  happen  any  person  to  be  naturally 
wanting  of  understanding  so  as  to  be  incapable  to  provide  for  him  or 
herself  or  by  the  providence  of  God  shall  fall  into  distraction  and  become 
non  compos  mentis,  and  no  relations  appear  that  will  undertake  the  care 
of  providing  for  them,  in  such  case  or  cases  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  town  or  peculiar  where  such  person  was  born,  or  is  by 
law  an  inhabitant,  be  and  hereby  are  impowered  and  enjoined  to  take 
effectual  care  and  make  necessary  provision  for  the  relief,  support  and 
safety  of  such  impotent  or  distracted  persons  at  the  charge  of  the  town 
or  place  whereto  he  or  she  of  right  belongs. 

The  act  goes  on  to  authorize  the  justices  of  the  peace  within 
the  province  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  estate  of  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded  and  also  to  put  such  persons  to  any  work  or  service 
of  which  they  may  be  capable  at  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen 
and  overseers  of  the  poor.  If  the  person  to  be  cared  for  possessed 
“  housings  or  lands  ”  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
authorized  to  sell  such  property  on  application  of  the  town  officials, 
the  proceeds  to  be  employed  for  his  benefit. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  constituted  the  sole  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  mentally  diseased  until  the  year  1767,  when  an  act 
was  passed  entitled  “  An  Act  in  Further  Addition  to  an  Act 

1  Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  C.  P.  Bancroft,  M.  D. 
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Entitled  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Idiots  and  Distracted  Persons.” 
This  act  provided  that  the  judge  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  for 
granting  letters  of  administration,  upon  request  made  by  the  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends  of  any  “  idiot,  non  compos  lunitick  or  distracted 
person  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor  where  the  said  idiot  or  dis¬ 
tracted  person  ”  lived,  should  direct  the  selectmen  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  person  in  question,  and,  if  the  fact  of 
idiocy  or  lunacy  were  established,  to  appoint  some  suitable  guard¬ 
ian,  who  was  required  to  take  charge  also  of  the  patient’s  property 
and  to  file  an  inventory  of  the  estate  at  the  office  of  the  registrar 
of  the  court  of  probate. 

The  act  further  provided  that  should  anyone  be  suspected  of 
embezzling  or  making  illegal  disposition  of  the  property  belonging 
to  a  mental  defective,  the  judge  was  empowered  to  institute  inquiry 
into  the  case,  and,  if  the  accused  could  not  clear  himself,  to  commit 
him  to  prison. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  intended  not  only  to  require  a  strict 
account  of  the  property  of  the  insane,  but  to  deal  in  a  summary 
manner  with  anyone  who  took  advantage  of  such  defectives. 
Probably  experience  had  shown  that  the  care  of  idiots  and  luna¬ 
tics,  both  as  regards  their  persons  and  their  property,  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  legal  guardians  obliged  to  render  strict  account  of 
their  expenditure  rather  than  in  those  of  the  selectmen  and  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor. 

The  next  legislation  was  in  March,  1776,  after  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  had  organized  its  own  state  government,  but  it  is  simply 
a  resume  of  the  previous  acts  and  contained  nothing  not  already 
provided  for  in  them. 

A  third  act,  passed  in  1791,  after  the  states  had  secured  their 
independence,  was  also  a  mere  repetition. 

Matters  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  legislation  had 
placed  the  persons  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  insane  in  the 
custody  of  guardians,  but  in  these  early  acts  no  mention  is  made 
of  committal  for  treatment  or  for  safekeeping,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  either  that  there  were  comparatively  few  insane 
and  feeble-minded  or  that  the  problem  of  state  care  for  them  was 
evaded.  The  town  histories  contain  little  or  no  information  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  few  that  do  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the 
insane  only  disclose  how  meager  were  the  attempts  at  anything 
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like  proper  or  even  decent  care.  The  history  of  the  Town  of 
Wilton  contains  the  following*  statement : 

The  poor  were  sold  at  auction  for  their  maintenance  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  insane  were  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  and  were  often  shut 
up  in  cold  and  filthy  outhouses,  sometimes  chained,  without  fire,  suitable 
clothing,  proper  food  or  medical  attendance.  In  one  town  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  a  man  was  confined  in  a  cage  for  30  years,  from  which  he  had 
never  been  out  but  once. 

In  1822  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  insane  and  mentally 
defective  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  require  some  sort  of 
legislation  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  more  dangerous  among 
them,  for  in  this  year  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  by 
which  it  was  provided : 

Section,  i.  Whenever  any  person  who  may  have  been  arrested  and  in 
custody  or  in  prison  to  answer  for  any  crime  or  crimes,  offence  or  offences, 
before  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  shall  be  acquitted  thereof  by 
the  petit  jury  or  shall  not  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  by  reason  of  the 
insanity  or  mental  derangement  of  such  person,  and  the  discharge  or  going 
at  large  of  such  person  shall  be  deemed  by  the  same  court  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  citizens  or  the  peace  of  the  state,  the  said  court  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  commit  such  person,  there  to  be 
detained  till  he  or  she  be  restored  to  his  or  her  right  mind  or  otherwise 
delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  upon  the  application  of  any  friend  or 
friends  of  such  lunatic  persons  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  be  and 
hereby  are  [sic]  authorized  and  empowered  to  commit  to  the  custody  and 
safekeeping  of  such  friend  or  friends  such  lunatic  person.  Provided, 
however,  that  such  applicant  or  applicants  shall  first  give  bonds  with 
sufficient  surety  or  sureties  to  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  county  in 
which  such  lunatic  is  confined,  conditioned  for  the  safekeeping  of  such 
lunatic  person  and  for  the  payment  of  all  damages  which  any  person  may 
sustain  by  reason  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  such  lunatic. 

This  act  is  interesting  in  that  two  methods  for  the  care  of  a 
lunatic  or  feeble-minded  individual  are  legally  provided  for  in 
it ;  one,  commitment  to  a  jail  or  prison ;  the  other,  a  conferring  of 
authority  for  such  care  upon  a  friend  or  friends  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  individual  with  proviso  that  such  custodians  shall  furnish 
bonds  for  the  careful  execution  of  the  trust  and  especially  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  dangerous  act  the  insane  person  may  com¬ 
mit.  This  is  the  first  legislative  attempt  in  New  Hampshire  to 
provide  personal  care  for  the  insane,  and  meager  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  evidence  of  a  grow- 
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ing  conviction  that  the  insane  individual  himself  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  well  as  his  property. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  act  contains  no  thought  of 
rational  care  or  remedial  treatment.  Nothing  is  considered  but 
a  prison  or  the  custody  of  friends,  who  must  give  bonds  only 
as  to  damage  done  by  the  insane  person.  It  is  plain  that  the  idea 
of  insanity  being  a  disease  had  not  entered  the  public  mind,  and 
the  business  of  caring  for  the  insane,  when  it  could  not  be  evaded, 
was  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  and  most  indifferent  manner.  The 
town  history  of  Weare  contains  the  following  incident,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time :  There 
were  three  idiots,  living  in  three  houses  in  a  row  on  a  certain 
street.  A  stranger  entering  the  town  would  call  at  the  first  house 
to  inquire  the  way  and  receive  only  an  idiotic  stare.  At  the  next 
house  he  would  be  met  by  a  foolish  giggle,  while  at  the  third, 
on  finding  still  another  imbecile,  he  would  ride  on  in  disgust, 
wondering  if  the  town  were  populated  with  idiots.  It  is  stated 
in  the  town  history  that  one  of  these  three  imbeciles,  known  as 
“  Idiotic  Martha,”  was  “  vendued  ”  to  this  one  and  that  one,  that 
she  was  often  sick,  and  that  the  town  had  to  pay  many  doctor’s 
bills  for  her. 

In  1822  agitation  began  for  some  better  method  of  care  and 
treatment  for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  Articles  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  state  urging  the  building  of  a 
state  asylum  and  in  1830  the  campaign  began  in  earnest.  The 
cause  was  taken  up  by  several  newspapers  and  the  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  them  have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  “  Archives  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.”  These  efforts  were  not  in  vain  and  in  1836  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Governor  to  direct  the 
selectmen  to  insert  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  approaching 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  to  “  take 
the  sense  of  the  qualified  voters  on  the  following  question :  ‘  Is 

it  expedient  for  the  state  to  grant  an  appropriation  to  build  an 
insane  asylum?’  ” 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  private  funds  were  contributed 
and  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  This  act,  in  addition  to  appointing  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  Governing  Board  and  a  Board  of  Visitors  and  defin- 
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ing  their  several  duties,  provided  that  30  shares  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  of  New  Hampshire  should  be 
made  over  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  so  soon  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  be  assured  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sum  of 
$15,000  had  been  paid  or  assured  by  individuals  or  other  sources. 

It  is  evident  that  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  In¬ 
sane  was  the  outgrowth  of  private  as  well  as  public  benevolence. 
The  continued  interest  of  several  philanthropic  men  and  women 
throughout  the  state  stimulated  a  general  interest  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  care  of  the  insane  and  through  their  efforts  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  finally  established.  The 
beginning  of  this  institution  was  perhaps  unique  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  not  only  were  the  donations  partly  public  and  partly 
private,  but  the  management  of  the  institution  was  likewise  semi¬ 
private  and  public.  The  state  was  represented  in  the  Board  of 
Management  by  four  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  his 
council,  and  the  private  incorporators  by  a  board  of  eight  trustees 
appointed  by  the  corporation.  The  state  was  materially  assisted 
in  the  erection  and  management  of  the  asylum  by  private  donations 
and  it  was  evidently  realized  at  that  time  that  private  contribu¬ 
tions  would  be  greatly  needed  to  carry  out  the  good  work  of  the 
institution.  An  act  passed  in  1839  particularly  and  specifically 
encouraged  the  soliciting  of  private  contributions,  donations  and 
bequests. 

The  Town  of  Concord  had  voted  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
$950°,  provided  the  asylum  should  be  located  within  its  limits, 
and  private  citizens  had  pledged  themselves  to  a  considerable 
amount  on  the  same  conditions,  the  choice  of  its  exact  situation 
being  left  to  the  trustees.  Accordingly  on  January  21,  1841,  the 
trustees  selected  the  site  upon  which  the  asylum  now  stands,  and 
on  October  29,  1842,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
It  is  the  only  state  hospital  for  the  insane  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  March,  1901,  the  Legislature  established  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  School  for  Feeble-minded,  at  Laconia.  It  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  February  1,  1903. 

In  1890  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Lunacy,  making  all  the  insane  wards  of  the  state,  and 
recognizing  the  principle  of  state  care.  At  that  time  the  pauper 
insane  of  the  state  were  cared  for  in  the  county  almshouses.  A 
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few  of  the  counties  had  good  buildings  for  their  insane ;  in  many 
the  accommodations  were  most  meager,  and  in  none  was  there 
any  attempt  at  scientific  treatment  and  classification.  Prior  to 
this  date  the  insane  in  county  asylums  did  not  have  any  super¬ 
vision  other  than  that  given  by  the  county  commissioners.  The 
act  of  1890  did  not  propose  the  abolition  of  county  care,  but 
contemplated  merely  the  removal  of  such  cases  as  the  Lunacy 
Commission  might  select.  This  law  continued  in  force  until  1903, 
when  it  was  amended  to  include  entire  state  care  of  all  the 
dependent  insane.  By  the  act  of  1903  it  was  provided  that  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  should  be  erected  at  the  State  Asylum  and  a 
definite  date,  January  1,  1911,  was  set  on  which  all  dependent 
insane  were  to  be  removed  from  the  county  farms  to  the  state 
institution  and  no  further  buildings  were  to  be  erected  for  the 
insane  at  the  county  almshouses.  This  legislation  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  prolonged  struggle  in  several  Legislatures,  and 
a  continuous  campaign  of  education  carried  on  throughout  the 
state.  The  humane  principle  of  state  care  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  politicians  and  the  county  commissioners.  When  the  act 
finally  was  passed,  however,  the  county  officers  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  accept  state  care. 

In  the  year  1901  an  observation  act  was  passed  by  the  state 
Legislature,  which  provides  for  the  commitment  to  the  State 
Hospital  of  any  person  indicted  for  any  offense  or  committed  to 
jail  on  a  criminal  charge,  provided  the  justice  has  considered  that 
such  commitment  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  fact  of 
the  insanity  of  the  person  in  question.  This  observation  act  has 
proved  a  wise  one,  and  since  this  law  was  passed  many  criminal 
cases,  where  the  question  of  insanity  has  been  raised,  have  been 
admitted  to  the  hospital. 

In  January  of  1913  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  a 
Board  of  Control  and  a  purchasing  agent.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  hospital  no  other  legislative  act  has  so  vitally  affected 
its  interests.  By  its  provisions  the  trustees  were  legislated  out 
of  office,  and  the  government  of  the  state’s  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  vested  in  a  Board  of  Control  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  namely :  The  Governor  of  the  state,  the  executive  officer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  at  a  per  diem  salary  of  $8  and  expenses,  and  a  pur^ 
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chasing  agent  with  a  salary  of  $3000  per  annum.  By  this  act 
the  entire  administrative  policy  of  the  hospital  was  changed. 
Government  by  unpaid  boards  of  trustees  was  abolished,  local 
administration  of  individual  institutions  was  exchanged  for  a 
central  governing  board  and  a  salaried  purchasing  agent.  On 
the  abolition  of  the  trustees  the  State  Treasurer  was  made  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  hospital,  the  income  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  on  the  recommendation 
and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Women  were  no  longer 
represented  on  the  governing  boards  of  institutions.  The  evi¬ 
dent  intention  of  the  new  act  was  the  abolishment  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  of  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  from  the  business  management  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  by  centralizing  their  administration  in  a  board  of  partially 
paid  officials.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  econ¬ 
omy,  efficiency  and  business  control  of  the  state’s  penal  and 
charitable  work  through  appointees  selected  by  the  Governor  and 
his  council. 

The  Board  of  Control  not  proving  satisfactory,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1915  legislated  it  out  of  existence  and  passed  a  new  law 
establishing  a  Board  of  ten  unpaid  Trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  council,  for  all  the  penal  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  state.  There  are  five  of  these  institutions,  and  two 
members  of  the  new  board  are  especially  assigned  to  each  institu¬ 
tion.  These  trustees  have  varying  terms  of  service,  and  are 
either  reappointed  or  substitutes  are  chosen  according  to  the  term 
of  service  for  which  they  were  originally  appointed. 

Classes  Committed.- —All  insane  persons  residents  of  the  state 
are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospital. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — The  parent,  guardian  or 
friends  of  any  insane  person  may  cause  him  to  be  committed  to 
the  State  Hospital.  Any  insane  pauper  supported  by  a  town  may 
be  committed  to  the  hospital  by  order  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  In  case  the  overseers  neglect 
to  make  such  order  the  supreme  court  or  any  judge  thereof  may 
order  his  commitment.  If  any  person  is  dangerous  while  at  large 
a  judge  of  probate  may  commit  him  to  the  hospital. 

No  person  may  be  committed  except  by  an  order  of  the  court 
or  of  the  judge  of  probate,  without  the  certificate  of  two  reliable 
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physicians  after  a  personal  examination  within  one  week  of 
committal. 

When  application  is  made  to  a  judge  of  probate  or  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  committal  to  the  state  hospital,  the  court 
may  appoint  two  reputable  physicians  with  or  without  notice  to 
the  patient,  the  committing  physicians  to  be  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  registered  practitioners 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  three  years,  and  connected  in 
no  way  by  relationship  with  the  patient  committed.  Examining 
physicians  are  required  on  the  blank  form  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Lunacy  to  give  their  reasons  for  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  commit  the  patient,  what  the  patient  did  and  said  that 
confirmed  them  in  their  opinion ;  and  to  make  the  examination  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  and  to  take  oath  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  that  the  person  should 
be  committed  to  the  State  Hospital. 

The  physicians  must  report  the  result  to  the  court,  who  may 
order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  State  Hospital.  The  certificate 
of  the  physician  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  or  court  of  probate,  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
selectmen. 

Recently  legislation  has  been  passed  permitting  a  justice  of  the 
superior  court  to  parole  any  person  committed  to  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  justice  may  require, 
and  the  same  justice  may  revoke  on  due  cause  the  parole  and  order 
the  person  returned  to  the  State  Hospital  under  the  original 
commitment. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — The  supreme  court  or  any  justice, 
when  proper  application  is  made,  must  investigate  the  question 
and  must  order  his  discharge  if  it  ought  to  be  made. 
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Concord,  N.  H. 

About  the  year  1830  the  condition  of  the  insane  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  began  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  hearts  of  philan¬ 
thropic  persons  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  As  the  public  interest 
in  the  subject  deepened,  a  settled  conviction  was  formed  in  lead¬ 
ing  minds  that  the  state  should  take  the  initiative  in  whatever 
measures  might  be  adopted.  Influenced  in  part,  perhaps,  by  this 
general  sentiment,  but  feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  Governor  Dinsmore,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in 
June,  1832,  thus  called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  insane: 

I  feel  no  apology  need  be  made,  in  an  age  so  distinguished  for  its  public 
and  private  charities,  for  calling  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  has  so 
much  reason  and  humanity  on  its  side  as  a  measure  for  the  security  and 
recovery  of  the  lunatic  or  insane.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  has  never 
yet  recognized  these  unfortunate  beings  as  entitled  to  any  special  favor 
from  the  government. 

He  also  recommended,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  institution 
of  an  inquiry : 

To  ascertain,  with  as  much  exactness  as  practicable,  the  whole  number 
of  insane  within  the  state,  distinguishing  paupers  from  others,  the  number 
which  have  been  committed  to  jail  within  a  given  time  by  authority  of 
court,  or  by  their  friends  or  others,  without  the  order  or  sanction  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  the  length  of  their  respective  terms  of  confine¬ 
ment;  and  to  ascertain,  in  like  manner,  the  actual  or  probable  amount  of 
cost  of  court  and  jailers’  fees,  and  expenses  of  their  support  and  main¬ 
tenance  in  cases  of  confinement. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Governor  was 
directed  “  to  take  proper  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  insane 
persons  in  the  state.” 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  Governor 
Dinsmore  made  the  following  report : 

In  141  towns,  being  all  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  the 
whole  number  of  insane  is  189—90  males  and  99  females— one-third  of 
whom  are  paupers.  The  whole  of  those  now  in  confinement  is  76,  of 


1  From  ‘'Historical  Sketch  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  In¬ 
sane,  1886,”  and  from  material  supplied  by  C.  P.  Bancroft,  M.  D.,  super¬ 
intendent. 
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whom  25  are  in  private  houses,  34  in  poorhouses,  seven  in  cells  and  cages, 
six  in  chains  and  irons,  and  four  in  jail.  Of  those  not  now  in  confine¬ 
ment,  many  were  stated  to  have  been  at  times  secured  in  private  houses ; 
some  have  been  handcuffed ;  others  have  been  confined  in  cells,  and  some 
in  chains  and  jails. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Governor’s  recommendation,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  “  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane.”  This  was 
read  twice,  laid  upon  the  table,  and,  on  the  28th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  139  to  78. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  next  Legislature,  in  1833,  Governor 
Dinsmore  again  alluded  to  the  subject  in  his  message,  and  said, 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane : 

Although  your  predecessors  did  not  feel  prepared  to  sanction  the  meas¬ 
ures  recommended,  I  have  never  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  at  an  early 
period  zealous  co-operation  of  the  several  branches  of  the  government 
with  the  friends  of  suffering  humanity  in  promoting  a  charity  so  plainly 
recommended  by  the  principles  of  our  religion  and  by  every  consideration 
of  justice  and  philanthropy. 

On  the  20th  day  of  June  of  that  year  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  agent  to  examine  and  inspect  sundry  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  “  report  a  plan  for  an  asylum  in  this  state.” 

The  resolution  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where,  in 
a  few  days  afterwards,  its  further  consideration  was  postponed 
to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Another  resolution  was 
introduced  appropriating  $10,000  “  for  the  erection  of  an  insane 
hospital,”  the  further  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  to 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1834  Governor  Badger 
warmly  urged  in  his  message  the  importance  of  taking  some 
measures  for  alleviating  the  existing  conditions  of  the  insane. 

A  resolution  for  an  appropriation  by  the  state  of  the  sum  of 
$12,500  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  was  again 
postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Later  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  which  required  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns 
to  make  return  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  insane  in  their  respective  towns  and  districts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  friends  of  the  insane  were  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  obtained  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives 
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for  a  lecture  from  Dr.  William  Perry  upon  the  condition  and 

wants  of  the  insane  of  the  state. 

In  the  following  year  a  resolution  was  introduced  appropriat¬ 
ing  25  bank  shares  for  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  it  was 
defeated.  The  following  year  the  question  was  again  brought 
up  by  the  Governor  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
on  such  portions  of  the  Governor’s  message  as  referred  to  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  insane.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  report 
given  by  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell  is  very  harrowing  in  its  details  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  almshouses  and  receptacles 
of  the  state,  but  action  was  again  postponed.  A  few  days  later, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  resolution  appropriating  bank  shares  for 
the  erection  of  an  asylum,  a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
Governor  to  take  the  sense  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state 
upon  the  question,  “  Is  it  expedient  for  the  state  to  grant  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  build  an  insane  hospital?  ”  At  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  it  was  found  that  less  than  one-half  the  voters  of 
the  state  had  expressed  any  opinion,  and  the  bills  as  far  as  re¬ 
ceived  indicated  that  there  was  no  decided  majority  in  favor 
of  the  step. 

For  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  stress  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  no  effort  was  made  to  agitate  the  question.  In 
1838,  however,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  was 
passed  and  the  long  struggle  of  more  than  six  years  was  over. 
This  bill  was  in  the  form  of  a  charter  to  establish  a  corporation 
known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The 
corporation  had  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  for  any 
amount  necessary  for  its  support,  provided  that  this  income  from 
real  and  personal  estate  should  not  exceed  $30,000.  There  were 
39  incorporators.  The  institution  was  placed  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  board  of  12  trustees,  three  of  whom  should  vacate 
their  office  yearly  and  eight  of  these  trustees  were  elected  by  the 
corporation  and  four  by  a  Board  of  Visitors.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  sum  of  $15,000  should  be  secured  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  by  individuals  before  any  money  should  come  from  the 
state.  If  these  conditions  were  met  30  shares  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  bank  stock,  worth  about  $18,000,  were  to  be  given  to  the 
institution.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  difficulties  arose 
almost  at  once  in  the  corporation  between  the  subscribers  to  the 
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voluntary  fund  and  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  state.  It 
accordingly  became  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  act  and 
provide  that  the  direction,  management  and  control  of  all  the 
property  and  concerns  of  the  asylum  should  be  vested  in  trustees 
without  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  finally  in  1840  deemed  best  to  put  the  whole  institution  under 
the  control  of  12  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
council.  The  Legislature  also  provided  at  the  same  time  that 
all  the  contributions  by  private  individuals,  previously  made, 
should  be  returned  to  them  if  claimed  before  a  certain  time. 

The  asylum  was  located  in  1841  in  the  Town  of  Concord,  be¬ 
cause  the  town  had  given  the  sum  of  $9500  to  secure  the  location. 
Private  individuals  also  contributed  in  addition  to  this  sum. 

The  Building  Committee  entered  upon  its  duties  at  once  and 
in  October,  1842,  procured  the  completion  of  a  portion  of  the 
present  center  building  with  accommodations  for  96  patients.  The 
whole  amount  expended  for  the  farm  of  121  acres,  the  erection 
of  the  hospital  and  outbuildings,  furniture,  stock,  etc.,  was  $36,- 
277.70.  Of  this  sum  $19,000  had  been  paid  by  the  state,  the 
balance  being  received  in  contributions  by  the  town  and  citizens  of 
Concord,  the  Society  of  Shakers  and  other  benevolent  individuals. 

The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the 
29th  day  of  October,  1842,  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr. 
George  Chandler,  who  in  June  following  reported  to  the  trustees 
the  admission  of  76  patients  during  the  previous  seven  months. 

Dr.  Chandler  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  about 
three  years,  and  to  him  it  is  largely  indebted  for  the  initiation  of  a 
wise  routine  of  management.  He  was  succeeded  in  1845  by  Dr. 
Andrew  McFarland,  afterwards  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  superin¬ 
tendent  for  about  seven  years  and  resigned  in  the  summer  of 
1852.  In  1849  the  Chandler  wing  was  built. 

Dr.  McFarland  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  who  held 
the  office  for  a  period  of  about  four  years  and  a  half.  During 
his  superintendency  the  first  portion  of  the  Peaslee  building  was 
erected  in  1854;  steam  fixtures  for  warming  the  halls  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  were  introduced  in  1855;  and  in  consequence 
of  increasing  applications  for  admission,  the  Rumford  wing  was 
erected  the  same  year,  thereby  increasing  the  limit  of  accommo¬ 
dations  to  225  patients. 
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In  consequence  of  impaired  health  Dr.  Tyler  resigned  in  1857 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft.  Dr.  Bancroft’s 
period  of  service  was  a  long  one,  extending  from  1857  to  1883. 
It  was  also  an  active  one,  during  which  no  less  than  seven  im¬ 
portant  buildings  were  added  to  those  previously  in  use. 

The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  construction,  was  the  Kent 
building,  erected  in  1867.  This  is  the  corresponding  building, 
on  the  female  side  of  the  asylum,  to  the  Peaslee  building,  on  the 
male  side.  It  embodies  most  of  the  advanced  ideas  pertaining 
to  the  custody  of  highly  excited  patients  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  and  is  still  well  abreast  of  the  present  period  in 
this  respect. 

The  greatly  enlarged  number  of  patients  in  1868  rendered 
necessary  a  new  kitchen,  bakery,  cellar,  dining  room  for  employees, 
sewing  room  and  chapel.  These  wants  were  all  supplied  in  the 
present  chapel  building,  which  was  built  that  year. 

The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  proved  more  and  more  defective 
as  time  elapsed  and  numbers  increased.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
Dr.  Bancroft  devised  a  new  system  for  the  halls  and  rooms  in 
1869. 

The  enlargement  of  the  asylum  structure  on  the  south  brought 
into  very  objectionable  contiguity  the  barn  and  stable  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  necessity  for  larger  structures  of  this  character, 
better  planned  and  more  remotely  located,  was  met  in  1871  by 
the  removal  and  reconstruction  of  the  barn  and  stable  upon  the 
sites  which  they  now  occupy. 

In  1874  the  Peaslee  building  was  found  to  have  become  of 
insufficient  capacity  and  wanting  in  some  important  conveniences, 
which  the  experience  of  the  period  following  its  erection  had 
suggested.  Its  accommodations  having  become  insufficient  rather 
than  unsuitable,  it  was  enlarged  to  double  its  size  and  furnished 
with  such  additional  conveniences  as  the  most  advanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  highly  excited  patients  required. 

Three  years  later  it  became  apparent  that  the  asylum  had  out¬ 
grown  its  boiler  house  and  repair  shops,  and  that  a  new  structure 
to  meet  these  wants  had  become  imperative.  The  present  boiler 
house  and  work  shops  were  accordingly  constructed  in  1877. 

Twice  since  its  erection  has  the  central  building  of  the  asylum 
been  enlarged.  Its  accommodations  were  first  increased,  in  i860, 
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by  an  addition  of  some  36  feet  upon  the  west;  an  additional 
story  was  put  upon  it  in  1879.  These  additions  have  doubled 
its  original  capacity. 

The  Bancroft  building  was  erected  in  1882.  This  was  sug¬ 
gested  partly  by  the  need  of  additional  room  on  the  female  side 
of  the  asylum  and  partly  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  a  somewhat  limited  class  of  patients  in  the  state  for  more 
ample  accommodations  and  a  more  private  life  than  is  usually 
found  practicable  at  institutions  for  the  insane. 

In  its  plan  of  construction  this  was  an  advance  on  all  the  others. 
Previously  the  more  agitated  and  irresponsible  classes  had  been 
amply  provided  for  in  the  older  buildings,  but  not  so  the  con¬ 
valescent  and  those  not  needing  restraint.  The  partially  self- 
sustaining  patients  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  more  or 
less  incompatible  classes  for  lack  of  sufficient  variety  in  apart¬ 
ments.  So,  also,  persons  with  ample  means  and  needing  no  other 
than  moral  restraint  had  not  found,  in  the  older  buildings,  suf¬ 
ficiently  liberal  accommodations  to  satisfy  their  habits  and  tastes. 
Both  these  classes  have  been  provided  for  in  the  construction  of 
this  building. 

Then  followed  the  Twitched  building  for  convalescent  and 
appreciative  men  patients,  the  summer  cottages  at  Lake  Pena- 
cook,  constituting  a  beginning  of  a  colony  four  miles  distant  from 
the  hospital  itself,  the  north  pavilion  and  the  south  pavilion  for 
chronic  men  and  women  patients,  the  additions  to  the  Kent  and 
Peaslee  buildings  for  the  more  disturbed  patients  of  either  sex, 
the  hospital  building  for  the  admission  of  new  patients  and  the 
care  of  such  as  need  hospital  nursing;  and,  lastly,  a  group  in 
process  of  erection  for  the  care  of  quiet  patients  of  either  sex 
of  the  industrial  class. 

The  New  Hampshire  Hospital  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City  of  Concord,  upon  a  tract  of  ground  of  about  125  acres. 
Some  25  acres  of  this  are  occupied  by  the  various  buildings  and 
airing  courts ;  the  remainder  by  the  pond,  farming  areas,  groves, 
avenues  and  paths.  In  addition  to  the  ground  about  the  house, 
the  asylum  owns  a  pasture  of  50  acres  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  enjoyed  by  the  institution  is  that  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  purest  water.  This  comes  from  a  well 
sunk  by  Dr.  Bancroft  upon  the  premises  in  1880,  which  has  a 
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diameter  of  50  feet  and  a  depth  of  15.  It  is  drawn  upon  daily 
for  about  50,000  gallons,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  a  much  larger 
supply.  Never  since  its  construction  has  it  shown  the  slightest 
indications  of  failure,  even  during  the  severest  droughts. 

In  1855,  as  before  stated,  the  furnaces  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  employed  were  discarded  and  appliances  for  warming  the 
buildings  by  steam  were  introduced.  Up  to  1870  wood  was  the 
fuel  used,  but  this  growing  more  and  more  dear  in  price  and  its 
supply  more  and  more  uncertain,  it  gave  way  to  coal,  which  has 
been  the  fuel  used  for  the  last  15  years. 

After  an  active  service  of  25  years  Dr.  Bancroft  resigned  the 
superintendency  in  1882,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Bancroft. 

There  have  been  many  private  donors,  and  the  legacies  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  given  the  institution  early  assumed 
sizable  proportions.  The  institution  was  fortunate  in  securing 
these  many  bequests,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  have 
been  established  as  early  as  it  was  without  them.  The  large 
donations  to  the  asylum  had  one  bad  effect :  they  rather  tended 
to  withdraw  public  interest  from  the  institution  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  too  prone  to  rely  on  the  income  from  the  funds  for 
maintenance  of  the  new  institution  rather  than  upon  legislative 
appropriations. 

In  1837,  before  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  Miss  Catharine 
Fiske,  of  Keene,  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  benevolent  impulses, 
bequeathed  to  it  a  legacy  of  nearly  $6000,  charged  with  certain 
temporary  annuities,  since  terminated.  By  the  terms  of  her  will 
this  bequest  was  not  to  be  paid  to  the  asylum  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  50  years  from  the  time  of  her  decease.  It  became 
payable  in  1887  and  amounted  at  that  time  to  over  $23,000. 

In  1846  and  at  subsequent  times  the  state,  as  trustee  for  the 
asylum,  received  in  partial  payments  from  the  estate  of  Jacob 
Kimball,  of  Hampstead,  a  legacy  amounting  to  $6743.49,  the 
interest  of  which  is  annually  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the 
asylum. 

Again  in  1847  Samuel  Bell,  of  Chester,  made  to  the  asylum 
generous  donations  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  patients.  With  this  some  250  volumes 
of  standard  works,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  intended,  were  pro- 
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cured.  These  formed  the  nucleus  about  which  the  present  asylum 
library  has  grown.  The  important  additions  since  made  have 
resulted  from  numerous  smaller  and  later  gifts.  This  collection 
of  books,  now  containing  about  1800  volumes,  is  of  great  value 
as  a  curative  agency  in  the  treatment  of  large  numbers  of  con¬ 
valescent  and  mildly  affected  patients. 

Two  years  afterward,  in  1849,  the  institution  received  as  a 
contribution  to  its  fund  the  sum  of  $200  from  John  Williams,  of 
Hanover.  Abiel  Chandler,  of  Walpole,  the  founder  of  the  Chand¬ 
ler  Scientific  School  at  Hanover,  who  died  in  1851,  bequeathed  to 
the  asylum  two  legacies — one  of  $600,  charged  with  the  life- 
estate  of  a  niece,  and  another  of  $1000,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  institution  his  residuary  legatee.  The  several  sums,  paid  to 
its  treasurer  from  time  to  time  by  his  executors,  amounted  to 
$27,631.15.  The  ultimate  amount  of  this  fund,  which  bears  the 
name  of  its  donor,  has  been  fixed  by  the  trustees  at  $30,000,  and, 
already  increased  by  the  addition  to  it  of  interest,  stands  upon 
the  books  of  the  institution  at  $29,800. 

The  Countess  of  Rumford,  who  died  at  Concord  in  December, 
1852,  was  also  a  benefactress  of  the  asylum.  Feeling  a  deep 
interest  in  this  and  other  benevolent  institutions  in  her  native 
state  and  elsewhere,  at  her  decease  she  left  to  such  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  estate.  To  her  the  asylum  is  indebted  for  a 
legacy  of  $15,000,  which  was  paid  in  1853.1 

x  Benjamin  Thompson  taught  school  in  Concord  three  years  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  He  married  Mrs.  Sarah,  the  young  widow  of  Benjamin 
Rolfe,  and  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  minister  to  the  First 
Parish  of  Penacook,  now  Concord.  Of  this  union  was  born  October,  1774, 
a  daughter,  who  some  years  later  inherited  the  title  of  Countess  of  Rum- 
ford  on  her  father’s  death. 

Being  suspected  of  Toryism,  Benjamin  Thompson  left  Concord  and 
was  sent  by  General  Gage  to  England.  His  first  wife  having  died,  the 
daughter  followed  her  father  to  Europe,  where  she  lived  with  him  in 
Paris  and  London.  She  returned  to  Concord  in  1845,  where  she  died. 
She  had  accumulated  considerable  property,  leaving  at  her  death  money 
to  found  the  Rolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum  for  Children  in  Concord,  and 
$15,000  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  invested  funds  now  held  by  the  institution. 

Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Concord,  for  60  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
hospital,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  minister,  Timothy  Walker,  and 
he  now  lives  in  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  Timothy  Walker  himself. 
A  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Rumford  hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Danforth,  of  Boscawen,  who  also  died  in  1852,  after 
making  other  specific  bequests,  left  to  the  asylum  the  residuum 
of  her  estate.  From  this  the  sum  of  $347-9°  was  realized  by  the 
institution. 

One  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  asylum  was  William  Plumer, 
of  Londonderry,  who  ever  manifested  a  deep  concern  in  its 
welfare.  It  was  found  after  his  decease  that,  retaining  this  interest 
to  the  last,  he  had  left  to  it  a  legacy  of  $500,  which  was  paid  in 
1863.  Still  another  benefactress  of  the  asylum  was  Mrs.  Peggy 
Fuller,  of  Francestown,  from  whose  estate  it  received  in  1862- 
1863  the  sum  of  $1814.42.  In  1862  the  institution  received  from 
the  executors  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fanny  S.  Sherman,  of  Exeter, 
a  lady  of  great  excellence  of  character,  a  legacy  of  $5000,  the 
annual  income  of  which  is,  by  her  direction,  given  to  indigent 
patients,  to  assist  them  in  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  their 
support,  and  is  the  first  bequest  ever  received  by  the  asylum  to 
which  any  particular  direction  has  been  attached  by  the  donor. 
Some  five  years  later  a  legacy  of  $202.10  was  paid  to  the  asylum 
by  the  executors  of  Horace  Hall,  of  Charlestown.  The  largest 
bequest  ever  made  to  the  asylum  was  the  munificent  one  of 
Moody  Kent,  who  died  in  1866.  Having  watched  its  progress  with 
great  interest  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  left  it  at  his  decease 
the  residue  of  his  property,  after  the  payment  of  numerous  legacies 
to  relatives  and  friends.  From  this  estate  the  institution  received 
$149,414,  which  sum,  increased  by  a  small  addition  derived  from 
accrued  interest  now  constitutes  the  present  Kent  fund  of  $150,000. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth,  who  for 
about  13  years  had  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  left  at  his  decease  in  March,  1868,  a  bequest  of  $1000  to 
be  paid  to  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Burroughs. 
Isaac  Adams,  of  Sandwich,  after  having  served  the  institution  for 
several  years  with  signal  ability  as  one  of  its  trustees,  upon  retiring 
from  the  board,  in  1868,  accompanied  his  resignation  with  the 
liberal  gift  of  $1000,  requesting  that  the  interest  might  be  expended 
in  affording  means  of  indoor  recreation  to  male  patients  so  sit¬ 
uated  as  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  open  air. 

In  1872  John  Conant,  of  Jaffrey,  the  constructing  agent  of  the 
first  asylum  building,  for  many  years  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees  and  for  six  years  its  president,  gave  a  donation  of 
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$6000  as  an  addition  to  its  permanent  fund.  The  third  on  the  list 
of  female  patrons  of  the  institution  was  Miss  Arabella  Rice,  of 
Portsmouth,  who  died  in  1872  and  left  to  it  a  legacy  of  $20,000. 

Isaac  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  from  1868  to  1875  president,  died  in 
the  latter  year,  leaving  to  the  asylum  a  legacy  of  $10,000  as  his 
contribution  to  its  permanent  funds. 

In  1883  the  asylum  received  a  legacy  of  $1000  from  the  estate 
of  Miss  H.  Louise  Penhallow,  of  Portsmouth.  In  1885  another 
of  $1000  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  C.  Piper, 
of  Hanover,  and  in  1886  still  another  of  $500  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Betsy  S.  Smith,  of  New  Ipswich,  which  is  the  last  which  has 
come  into  the  treasury. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  asylum’s  permanent  funds  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1886,  was  $270,230.20. 

One  word  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
income  from  the  funds.  This  has  been  largely  used  for  assisting 
indigent  insane  patients.  There  are  many  people  throughout  the 
state,  chiefly  of  the  farming  classes,  who  very  much  desire  to 
maintain  their  relatives  at  the  hospital,  but  who  would  be  unable 
to  do  this  unless  assisted  in  some  way  financially.  It  was  the 
intention  of  many  of  the  donors  of  these  funds  to  assist  poor 
people  who  were  ambitious  to  care  for  their  relatives  but  who, 
without  assistance,  would  find  the  burden  a  large  one.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  trustees  have  for  many  years  divided  the  income  from 
the  legacies  among  deserving  worthy  cases.  These  donations 
have  prevented  many  deserving  people  throughout  the  state  from 
coming  to  pauperism,  and  have  realized  the  beneficent  intention 
of  one  of  the  largest  donors,  who  said  that  he  wished  to  leave  his 
money  where  it  would  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  for  the  longest  possible  time. 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  record  of  the  hospital’s  work 
as  derived  from  its  statistics  will  be  germane  to  the  objects  of 
this  article.  From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  first  patient, 
October  29,  1842,  to  March  31,  1886,  a  period  of  43  years,  5 
months  and  2  days,  4890  persons  were  admitted  to  the  asylum  and 
received  its  care.  Of  this  number,  1777  went  forth  restored  to 
reason,  prepared  to  resume  their  places  and  trusts  in  society. 
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It  further  appears  that  1139  persons  under  care  and  treatment, 
but  who  did  not  fully  recover  mental  health,  left  the  institution 
so  much  improved  as  to  render  life  among  friends  practicable, 
safe  and  generally  more  or  less  useful.  Of  this  class,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  were  convalescent  on  leaving,  and  fully  re¬ 
covered  afterwards.  The  records  show  only  878  discharged  whose 
diseases  were  not  either  removed  or  mitigated. 

Besides  these  three  classes — the  restored,  the  improved,  and  the 
nominally  unimproved — there  were  those  who  died.  Of  this  class, 
from  the  opening  of  the  asylum  to  April  1,  1886,  there  were  776. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  hospital  averages 
960,  and  there  are  about  100  left  in  the  various  almshouses. 

In  hospital  construction  since  the  year  1882  the  detached  pavilion 
plan  has  been  the  favorite  method  of  construction  adopted  by 
the  trustees.  The  Twitchell  house,  the  Bancroft  building,  the 
hospital  building,  and  the  new  group  for  working  patients  are  all 
detached  buildings  connected  with  the  main  building  by  long 
subways  for  the  economical  distribution  of  heat,  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity. 

In  the  convalescent  buildings  for  both  men  and  women  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  conditions  of  the  private 
house  and  home  as  far  as  is  possible. 

At  the  farm  colony  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  exactly  as  they  exist  on  the  ordinary  New  England 
farm.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  in  the 
raising  of  chickens  and  eggs,  as  well  as  the  care  of  stock.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  in  the  near  future,  when  sufficient  land  is  acquired 
in  this  locality,  that  a  milk  farm  can  be  maintained.  A  nucleus 
has  already  been  started  in  the  building  of  a  modern  cow  barn 
at  this  farm. 

Shortly  after  1886  230  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  Lake 
Penacook,  four  miles  distant  from  the  main  building,  and  cottages 
were  constructed.  Two  of  these  cottages  are  used  for  summer 
occupation  only,  and  a  third  is  open  the  year  round  for  working 
farm  patients.  This  latter  cottage  is  the  nucleus  of  a  future  farm 
colony.  In  this  initial  colony  quiet,  industrious  male  patients  are 
employed  with  great  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as  financial 
profit  to  the  hospital.  These  men  cut  ice  and  wood  in  winter,  make 
maple  syrup  in  the  spring,  and  raise  farm  crops,  eggs  and  poultry 
for  the  entire  institution. 
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In  the  year  1888  a  training  school  for  nurses  was  established 
at  the  State  Hospital  by  order  of  the  trustees.  This  school  has 
been  in  constant  operation  ever  since.  The  training  school  has 
affiliated  relations  with  one  or  two  general  hospitals  as  well  as 
with  the  Concord  District  Nursing  Association  in  Concord.  In 
this  way  nurses  receive  instruction  in  surgery,  in  obstetric  nurs¬ 
ing  and  in  general  diseases. 

In  1901  the  Legislature  changed  the  corporate  title  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  to  New 
Hampshire  State  Hospital,  thereby  recognizing  the  true  character 
of  the  institution  as  well  as  assuaging  the  feelings  of  the  patients 
and  their  relatives. 

In  1907  the  new  hospital  building  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  It  fulfills  the  double  purpose  of  a  psychopathic  and 
admission  hospital  for  new  cases,  as  well  as  an  infirmary  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  physically  sick.  The  attempt  is  made  in  this 
building  to  treat  insanity  just  as  ordinary  sickness  is  cared  for 
in  a  general  hospital.  There  is  a  resident  physician  and  his 
assistant,  and  a  pathologist;  a  well-appointed  laboratory,  diet 
kitchen,  hydrotherapeutic  room  fully  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus,  dental  department,  and  an  operating  room. 
Under  the  resident  physician  is  the  head  nurse,  who  is  also  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  training  school  for  nurses.  Graduate  women 
nurses  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  men’s  wards  in  the  hospital 
building,  with  assistant  women  nurses  and  orderlies,  just  as  in 
a  general  hospital. 

All  new  cases  are  admitted  at  the  hospital  building,  are  ex¬ 
amined,  charted,  and  assigned  to  their  respective  wards.  As  long 
as  is  necessary  or  possible  they  are  detained  in  the  reception 
vards.  If  their  mental  condition  does  not  render  continued  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  location  necessary  or  feasible,  then  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  ward  in  the  main  building,  or  if  convalescent, 
are  assigned  rooms  in  the  Bancroft  or  Twitched  houses.  Tuber¬ 
cular  patients,  when  not  too  far  advanced,  are  treated  in  beds  on 
open  verandas.  There  are  also  in  addition  to  the  large  open  wards 
four  smaller  wards  with  individual  rooms  so  arranged  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  bath  rooms  and  lavatories  that  they  can  be  completely 
isolated  for  the  segregation  of  contagious  disease.  When  patients 
in  other  parts  of  the  institution  become  physically  ill  or  are 
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not  expected  to  live  they  can  easily  be  transferred  through  the 
subway  on  a  wheel  carriage  to  the  passenger  elevator  in  the 
basement  of  the  hospital  building,  and  thence  to  their  proper  ward. 

In  the  year  igio  additions  were  made  to  the  building  for  dis¬ 
turbed  and  actively  excited  patients.  These  additions  were  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  as  nearly  fireproof  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Provisions  for  continuous  baths  were  made  in  these  addi¬ 
tions. 

The  last  detached  building  for  patients — the  Walker  building, 
named  in  honor  of  J.  B.  Walker,  for  60  years  a  member  of  the 
board — was  opened  in  June,  1913.  This  latest  structure,  with  a 
capacity  for  212  patients,  which  can  be  doubled  by  the  addition 
of  one  large  wing,  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  similar  to  the 
hospital  building,  having  a  central  administrative  portion  with 
kitchen  and  congregate  dining  rooms.  The  Walker  building  is 
intended  for  quiet  industrial  patients  of  both  sexes.  The  women 
are  engaged  in  laundry  work,  sewing,  rug  making,  basketry  and 
various  kinds  of  needle  work.  The  men  work  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shops,  kitchen  and  wherever  they  can  make  themselves  useful. 
The  benefits  to  patients  living  in  detached  houses  are  exemplified 
in  the  Walker  building,  situated  as  it  is  far  from  the  other  build¬ 
ings,  with  abundance  of  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  with  a  pleasing 
outlook  from  its  windows  and  verandas.  A  general  air  of  con¬ 
tentment  prevails;  everyone  is  employed  in  some  useful  service, 
and  well-cooked  food  is  served  from  a  model  kitchen  adjacent  to 
a  large,  cheerful,  sunny  congregate  dining  room. 

During  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
industrial  and  occupational  treatment.  The  erection  of  a  large 
heat,  light  and  power  station  made  it  possible  to  convert  the  old 
boiler  house  into  a  patient’s  industrial  department.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  various  industries  have  been  taken  up,  such  as  seating  chairs, 
making  slippers,  brooms,  brushes,  mats,  stockings,  and  printing. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  basket 
making  can  be  taken  up.  At  the  present  time  two  industrial 
teachers  are  permanently  employed,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician,  teach  selected  cases  the 
particular  work  for  which  they  seem  adapted.  In  the  women’s 
department  a  large  amount  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  wards,  the 
industrial  teacher  going  from  ward  to  ward  as  may  be  necessary, 
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and  once  a  week  having  a  class,  of  dementia  prsecox  cases  chiefly, 
in  the  entertainment  hall. 

During  the  last  season  (1914)  many  women  patients  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  garden  picking  vegetables.  During  the  coming 
season  a  plot  of  ground  is  to  be  prepared  and  made  ready  for 
such  women  patients  as  can  be  induced  to  have  a  vegetable  or 
flower  garden.  The  contentment  and  general  peace  of  mind  that 
prevails  where  the  interest  of  women  patients  is  enlisted  in  useful 
work  is  very  noticeable. 

For  one  year  the  hospital  has  employed  a  field  worker,  who 
visits  the  different  parts  of  the  state  studying  the  genealogical 
history,  environmental  conditions  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
causation  of  the  particular  attack  in  any  individual  case.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  near  future  to  combine  field  work  and  after¬ 
care  supervision  with  the  hope  that  more  definite  statistical  data 
may  be  procured  regarding  the  causation  of  a  particular  attack 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  case  after  discharge. 
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......  1851 
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....  1845 
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....1845 
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. 1857 
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....  1845 
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....  1846 

Edward  Wyman . 
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Isaac  Spaulding  . 

. 1862 

Albert  Smith . 

. 1875 

Moses  Clark  . . . 

. 1862 

David  Gillis  . . . 

. 1876 

Charles  W.  Flanders  . . .  . 
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_ _ _ 1882 
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.....1883 
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Joseph  B.  Walker  . 
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Henry  Colony . 

. 1871 

George  B.  Twitch  ell  . . . . 

. 1885 

Josiah  Minot . 

.......  1873 

John  H.  George . 

. . 1885 

Charles  H.  Bell  . 

. 1875 

* 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  George  Chandler. . . . 

1842-1845 

Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft. . 

1857-1882 

Dr.  Andrew  McFarland. 

1845-1852 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft 

Dr.  John  E.  Tyler . 

1852-1857 

(in  office)  . . 

1882- 
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Edward  French . 

. . .  1884-1896 

T.  Littlewood . 

. . . .  1907-1909 

A.  C.  Nason . . 

. . .  1884-1893 

G.  B.  Landers . 

_  1907-1910 

C.  S.  Bartlett . 

. . .  1893-1894 

E.  A.  Bullard . 

. .  . .  1909-1910 

F.  L.  Hills . 

...  1896-1907 

M.  H.  Towle . 

. ...  1910-1911 

W.  E.  Lightle . 

. . .  1896-1897 

A.  B.  Howard . 

. . . .  1910- 

A.  E.  Brownrigg . 

. . .  1898-1902 

P.  T.  Haskell...... 

. ...  1911-1914 

C.  S.  Walker . 

. . .  1902-1903 

H.  E.  Herrin . 

_  1911- 

C.  H.  Dolloff. . 

r 1903-1904 

S.  G.  Davis . 

_  1012-1913 

I1905- 

A.  J.  Nugent.  ...... 

....  1913- 

H.  E.  Goodwin . 

. . .  1903-1907 

E.  H.  Robbins . 

. . .  .  1914- 

G.  H.  Maxfield...... 

. . .  1903-1905 

H.  W.  Cleasby . 

. ...  1914- 

J.  B.  Macdonald . 

...  1907-1911 
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THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SCHOOL  FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

Previous  to  1901  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  had  provided  a 
small  sum  of  money  to  maintain  a  few  feeble-minded  children  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,  at  Waverley,  Mass. 
The  charity  workers  and  teachers  of  the  state  realized,  however, 
that  there  were  many  children  in  New  Hampshire  whose  training 
could  not  be  provided  for  in  this  way,  and  urged  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  state  school.  The  women’s  clubs  of  the  state  were 
also  instrumental  in  bringing  the  needs  of  this  class  before  the 
public,  and  by  act  of  Legislature  approved  March  22,  1901,  $30,000 
was  appropriated  to  establish  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in 
this  state. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Gov.  Chester  B. 
Jordan,  ex-officio,  James  B.  Tennant,  Susan  C.  Bancroft,  Frederick 
W.  Shontell,  William  J.  Ahern  and  Daniel  C.  Remick.  This  board 
purchased  as  a  site  for  the  school  two  adjoining  farms  with  build¬ 
ings,  the  homesteads  of  J.  Frank  and  Seldon  Crockett.  This  land 
is  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  beautiful  ridge,  two  miles  from  the 
railroad  station  and  City  of  Laconia.  It  is  conveniently  divided 
between  tillage,  wood  and  pasture  land,  possessing  a  loamy  clay 
soil  suitable  for  hay  and  vegetables.  It  has  splendid  opportunities 
for  water  supply  and  drainage  and  abundant  building  material. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Opechee,  on  the  west  by  Lake 
Winnisquam,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  its  southern  boundary 
it  touches  the  land  of  the  Belknap  County  farm. 

A  farmer  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  land  while  repairs  were 
made  on  wooden  buildings,  and  the  construction  of  a  brick  dormi¬ 
tory  started.  The  school  was  formally  opened  February  1,  1903, 
with  Dr.  Charles  Sherman  Little  as  superintendent.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Little  remained  with  the  school  until  July  1,  1910,  and  by 
skillful  management  and  cheerful,  untiring  endeavor,  built  up 
favorable  public  sentiment,  and  guided  it  through  its  pioneer  days 
when  there  was  much  to  be  done  and  very  little  to  do  with.  On 
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the  retirement  of  Dr.  Little,  the  present  superintendent,  Dr.  Benja¬ 
min  Ward  Baker,  was  appointed. 

The  Legislature  of  1903  appropriated  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
a  water  supply,  and  $10,000  for  a  brick  school  building. 

On  November  14,  1904,  the  only  brick  dormitory  of  the  school, 
caring  for  66  children  of  all  ages,  caught  fire  and  was  burned 
to  the  ground  for  lack  of  suitable  water  supply.  No  loss  of  life 
resulted.  The  children  were  cared  for  in  the  school  building, 
while  donations  of  clothing  and  other  articles  were  generously 
contributed  by  neighbors  and  friends.  During  the  following  two 
years  the  school  was  conducted  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  funds,  but  the  following  construction  was  completed:  A 
Cyprus  water  tank  of  50,000  gallon  capacity,  on  an  iron  trestle; 
a  boiler  house  of  40  x  50  feet  dimensions,  built  of  field  stone ; 
one  five-foot  boiler  installed,  and  the  buildings  equipped  for 
steam  and  electricity ;  an  ice  house  of  24  x  50  feet  dimensions. 

The  biennial  period  of  1908  and  1910  saw  many  changes  in  the 
school.  A  new  boiler  was  added  to  the  central  heating  plant ;  a 
farm  house  was  repaired  and  made  ready  for  use  as  an  isolation 
hospital  for  contagious  diseases;  2550  feet  of  6-inch  water  pipe 
was  laid;  a  commodious  brick  laundry  building,  with  monitor 
roof,  and  a  large  brick  kitchen,  connecting  two  dining  rooms  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  were  erected.  This  latter  building  was  named 
the  Quinby  building,  in  honor  of  Henry  B.  Quinby,  Governor 
of  the  state  during  its  erection,  and  also  a  resident  of  Laconia, 
who  favored  financial  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  feeble-minded. 

Not  until  1911,  ten  years  after  the  school  was  first  created, 
was  provision  made  for  an  abundant  water  supply  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  and  an  adequate  sewage  disposal  plant.  At  this  time  a 
new  frost-proof  pump  house  was  erected,  wTith  electrically  driven 
pumps;  3000  feet  of  8-inch  water  main  were  laid  from  the  old 
stand  pipe,  and  a  steel  and  cement  stand  pipe  of  200,000  gallons 
capacity  was  built  on  an  eminence  secured  by  the  purchase  of  a 
70-acre  farm.  All  small,  old  pipe  was  replaced  by  6-inch  cast 
iron  pipe,  and  standard  size  hydrants  installed.  A  cement  settling 
tank  of  25  x  40  feet  dimensions  was  constructed,  with  four  gravel 
filter  beds,  55  x  150  feet  each. 
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During  this  period  a  stone,  steel  and  cement  vegetable  cellar 
40  x  50  feet  and  a  carriage  shed  were  built,  and  11  acres  of  field 
land,  besides  the  above  mentioned  farm,  were  added. 

The  largest  appropriation  for  special  additions  was  made  in 
1913,  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Samuel  D.  Felker,  and 
was  expended  for  the  following:  A  brick  dormitory,  called  the 
Felker  building,  of  mill  construction,  similar  to  the  others,  but 
with  a  capacity  to  care  for  100  children ;  a  one-story  brick  assembly 
hall,  named  Little  Hall,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Little ;  insulation 
of  steam  pipes ;  the  building  of  cement  conduits ;  the  purchase  of 
157J  acres  of  land  (making  the  present  total  acreage  of  the  school 
485 J  acres)  ;  repairing  the  school  building,  and  installing  a  new 
local  telephone  system ;  supplying  much  needed  machinery  for  the 
carpenter  shop,  and  rewiring  some  of  the  old  buildings  for  elec¬ 
tricity. 

At  present  (June,  1915)  the  school  has  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  a  building  to  accommodate  35  employees ;  also  a  horse  barn 
40  x  83  feet. 

While  the  school  has  grown  steadily  by  new  construction  and 
the  acquirement  of  land,  the  social,  ethical  and  educational  side 
shows  equal  development.  Suitable  social  amusement  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  with  varied  healthful  occupations,  such  as  are  approved 
by  Seguin,  Montessori  and  Dr.  Femald,  are  provided.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  folk  and  other  dancing,  games,  drills,  music, 
basketry,  knitting,  weaving,  and  the  usual  mental  school  work  as 
far  as  each  one  is  able  to  progress.  Manual  training,  cobbling  and 
the  domestic  sciences  are  also  taken  up.  As  all  the  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  milk,  for  the  entire  school  are  raised  on  the  grounds, 
the  boys  are  given  valuable  instruction  in  gardening,  farming  and 
and  the  care  of  the  stock. 

The  age  of  admission  by  application  and  physician's  certificate 
is  from  3  to  21  years,  but  women  up  to  the  age  of  45  may  be 
committed  by  probate  court.  The  school  now  has  a  capacity  of 
280  children,  and  at  this  time  the  vacancies  are  nearly  all  filled. 
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The  earliest  reference  to  any  provision  for  the  insane  in  New 
Jersey  is  a  letter,  dated  July  29,  1772,  from  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sions  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  London  to  Sir  William  Camp¬ 
bell,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  submitting  for  his  approval  the 
draught  of  a  clause  which  it  was  proposed  to  insert  into  the 
King’s  instructions  to  Governors  in  America,  giving  them  as 
chancellors  the  power  to  issue  commissions  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics.  This  clause  reads  as  follows : 

And,  Whereas,  it  belongeth  to  Us,  in  Right  of  Our  Royal  Prerogative 
to  have  the  Custody  of  Ideots  and  their  Estates,  and  to  take  the  Profits 
thereof  to  our  own  use,  finding  them  necessaries;  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  Custody  of  Lunaticks,  and  their  Estates,  without  taking  the  Profits 
thereof  to  Our  own  use;  and  Whereas,  while  such  Ideots  and  Lunaticks, 
and  their  Estates  remain  under  Our  Immediate  Care,  great  trouble  and 
changes  may  arise  to  such,  as  shall  have  occasion  to  resort  unto  Us  for 
directions  respecting  such  Ideots  and  Lunaticks,  and  their  Estates ;  and 
considering,  that  Writs  of  Inquiry  of  Ideots  and  Lunaticks  are  to  issue 
out  of  Our  Several  Courts  of  Chancery,  as  well  in  Our  Provinces  in 
America,  as  within  Our  Kingdom  respectively,  and  the  Inquisitions,  there¬ 
upon  taken  are  returnable  in  those  courts;  We  have  thought  fit  to  in-trust 
you  with  the  Care  and  Commitment  of  the  Custody  of  said  Ideots  and 
Lunaticks,  and  their  etstates;  And  We  do  these  Presents  give  and  grant 
unto  You  full  power  and  Authority,  without  expecting  any  further  special 
Warrant  from  Us,  from  time  to  time  to  give  Order  and  Warrant  for  the 
preparing  of  Grants  of  the  custodies  of  such  Ideots  and  Lunaticks  and 
their  Estates,  as  are,  or  shall  be  found  by  Inquisitions  thereon  taken,  or  to 
be  taken  and  returnable  into  Our  Court  of  Chancery;  and  thereupon  to 
make,  and  pass  Grants  and  Commitment,  under  Our  Great  Seals  of  Our 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  of  the  Custodies  of  all  and  every  such  Ideots 
and  Lunaticks,  and  their  Estates,  to  such  Person  or  Persons,  Suitors  in 
that  behalf,  as  according  to  the  Rules  of  Law,  and  the  use  and  practice 
in  those  and  the  like  cases,  you  shall  judge  meet  for  that  trust. 

This  clause  appears  to  have  been  submitted  to  William  Franklin 
(the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin),  at  that  time  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  who  returned  the  following  letter; 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  October  12,  1772. 
The  Right  Hon  hie,  the  Lords  Commiss’rs  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

My  Lords  :  I  am  honored  with  your  Lordships  Dispatch  of  the  29th  of 
July,  respecting  the  Clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  Commissions  for 
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Governors  of  His  Majesty’s  Plantations  in  America,  giving  them  as  Chancel¬ 
lors,  the  necessary  Powers  to  issue  Commissions  for  the  Care  and  Custody 
of  Ideots  and  Lunaticks — at  present  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  well- 
founded  Objections  to  be  made  to  such  a  Clause,  and  I  think  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  the  King’s  Subjects  in  the  Colonies.  The  Laws  of  this 
Province  have  made  no  Provision  that  I  can  find  respecting  either  Ideots 
or  Lunaticks,  and  I  believe  there  have  been  Instances  where  Governors, 
as  Chancellors,  have  undertaken  to  act  in  the  manner  which  is  intended 
by  the  proposed  Clause  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  for  the  future.  I 
shall,  however,  in  a  few  weeks  have  an  Opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Attorney  General,  and  some  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  upon  the 
Subject;  when  if  any  objections  shall  occur,  I  shall  not  fail  to  acquaint 
your  Lordships  therewith  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Franklin. 

The  next  action  on  the  subject  is  in  1794,  when  we  find  that 
William  Paterson,  who  was  appointed  to  revise  and  digest  the 
lav/s  of  the  state,  laid  before  the  House  certain  bills,  one  of  which, 
entitled  “  An  act  for  Supporting  Idiots  and  Lunatics  and  Preserv¬ 
ing  their  Estates,”  was  eventually  passed  on  November  21,  1794. 
In  Hood’s  Index  to  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey  this  act  is  given  as 
the  first  in  which  mental  defectives  are  mentioned.  It  provides : 

That  the  chancellor  for  the  time  being  shall  have  the  care,  and  provide 
for  the  safekeeping  of  all  lunatics,  and  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  goods 
and  chattels ;  and  that  they  and  their  household,  if  they  have  any,  may  live 
and  be  completely  supported  and  maintained,  by  and  out  of  their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  the  profits  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  and  that  no 
waste  or  destruction  of  their  lands  or  tenements  to  be  done  or  permitted. 
And  such  lands  and  tenements  shall  in  nowise  be  aliened,  but  shall,  with 
the  residue  of  the  goods,  chattels  and  profits,  be  restored  to  such  lunatic 
if  he  or  she  shall  come  to  his  or  her  right  mind ;  and  if  he  or  she  die  in 
his  or  her  lunacy,  such  lands  and  tenements  shall  descend  and  go  to  his 
or  her  heirs  and  the  residue  of  the  said  goods,  chattels  and  profits  shall  go 
to  and  be  distributed  according  to  law  among  his  or  her  next  kin. 

In  1804  a  supplement  to  this  act  is  recorded,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other  states,  the  property  of 
the  insane  became  the  object  of  legislative  care  some  little  time 
before  such  care  was  extended  to  their  persons.  This  act  provides : 

Section  i.  That  all  cases  of  ideocy  and  lunacy  shall  be  determined  by  an 
inquest  on  a  commission  of  ideocy  or  lunacy  issued  by  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  proceedings  thereof  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  in  the  same 
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manner  heretofore  practiced ;  and  the  said  Chancellor  is  hereby  directed 
to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the  county 
in  which  such  ideot  or  lunatic  may  reside,  a  certified  copy  of  all  proceedings 
which  may  be  had  thereon,  within  two  months  after  proceedings  are  had, 
which  shall  be  forth  with  recorded  and  filed  in  the  Surrogate’s  office  in 
said  county;  and  the  said  Orphans’  Court  is  hereby  directed  and  required 
on  proper  application  for  that  purpose,  to  appoint  a  guardian  or  guardians, 
who  shall  have  the  care  and  provide  for  the  safekeeping  of  such  ideot  or 
lunatic,  his  or  her  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  such  ideot  or  lunatic  is  justly  indebted  to  any 
person  or  persons,  or  where  the  income  and  profits  of  their  lands  and 
tenements,  shall  be  insufficient  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  house¬ 
hold,  if  any  they  have,  it  shall  be  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Orphans 
Court  of  the  county,  who  are  hereby  required  upon  application  and  due 
proof  thereof  to  them  made,  to  appoint  a  guardian  or  guardians  to  sell 
and  convey  in  his  or  their  names,  so  much  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  lands 
and  tenements,  of  such  ideot  or  lunatic,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
his  or  her  just  debts  of  for  the  support  of  his  or  her  household,  if  any 
they  have,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  which  conveyance 
shall  set  forth  at  large  the  order  of  said  Orphans’  Court  and  shall  vest  in 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers  as  good  and  perfect  an  estate  in  the  premises 
therein  mentioned,  as  said  ideot  or  lunatic  was  seized  of  or  entitled,  at 
the  time  of  making  such  order. 

In  1818  we  find  a  new  act  providing  in  one  section  that  idiots 
and  lunatics  shall  not  be  arrested  nor  detained  in  custody  as 
criminals  and  in  another  that  in  the  case  of  “  any  lunatic  furiously 
mad  or  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  ”  the  constables 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  are  authorized  by  warrant,  to  be  issued 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  “  to  cause  such  persons  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  kept  safely  locked  up,  and  chained  if  necessary,”  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  being  added  as  to  the  requirements  for  legal 
residence  and  the  payment  of  expenses,  which  was  to  be  made, 
when  possible,  from  the  patient’s  own  resources. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  for  ten  years  longer,  institutional  care  of 
the  insane  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of,  but  in  the  year 
1838  the  need  of  an  asylum  exclusively  for  this  purpose  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Association,  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  May,  1837,  the  president, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  delivered  an  address  on  the  need  for  a  state 
lunatic  asylum.  This  address,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
transactions,  was  lost,  nor  was  it  found  among  Dr.  Smith’s  papers 
after  his  death.  A  note  concerning  it  was  discovered,  however,  by 
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his  daughter  in  an  old  bureau,  and  this  states  that  at  Dr.  Smith’s 
suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Association 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  a  state  lunatic 
asylum.  The  Legislature,  in  response  to  this  appeal,  appointed 
a  committee  of  the  members  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  such 
a  hospital  and  on  February  26,  1839,  this  committee  submitted  a 
report  in  which  they  stated  that  in  their  opinion  an  institution  for 
the  care  of  the  insane  was  greatly  needed.  From  investigations 
made  throughout  New  England,  they  said,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  at  least  one  insane  or  idiotic  person  for  every  400.  At 
this  ratio  the  number  of  such  persons  in  New  Jersey  would  be 
over  800,  and  if  only  one-half  that  number  were  proper  subjects 
for  institutional  care,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  the 
public  funds  would  be  misapplied.  The  absence  of  a  state  asylum 
was  not  due,  they  believed,  to  any  want  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
but  to  “  the  fact  that  until  within  the  last  few  years  maniacs  and 
lunatics  of  every  grade  have  been  regarded  as  incapable  of  cure, 
their  malady  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  their  sufferings  without 
the  pale  of  sympathy.  But  now,”  they  continued,  “  when  modern 
science  has  dispelled  this  illusion,  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
mental  maladies  are  as  susceptible  of  cure  as  corporeal,  and  that 
when  the  disease  cannot  be  healed,  the  suffering  may  be  alleviated, 
the  voice  of  awakened  humanity  demands  that  the  effort  should 
be  made.”  They  argued  that  if  the  state  helped  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  slaves,  it  should  be  within  its  province  to  attempt  “  to 
restore  to  usefulness  those  now  lost  to  the  community ;  to  re-seat 
reason  upon  its  throne,  and  if  this  be  impracticable,  to  exchange 
the  dungeon  and  fetters  of  the  maniac  for  the  voice  of  affectionate 
sympathy  and  Christian  kindness.”  Finally,  they  quoted  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  in  other  states  and  strongly  recommended  the 
building  of  a  state  institution. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation,  the  Legislature  authorized 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  cost  of  establishing  a  state  asylum 
with  other  points  necessary  to  definite  action,  the  modest  sum  of 
$500  being  allowed  for  such  investigations. 

The  commissioners  drew  up  a  tabular  blank  which  they  sent  with 
a  letter  to  those  whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  could  give  them 
information  as  to  the  number  of  insane  and  idiots  in  the  state,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  those  who  were  “  occasionally  ”  insane  from  the  use 
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of  alcohol  from  those  whose  insanity  was  of  a  “  more  perma¬ 
nent  ”  character.  They  also  made  visits  of  inspection  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  medical  practitioners,  overseers  of  the  poor  and 
others  from  whom  they  thought  information  could  be  obtained. 
Information  derived  from  these  sources  placed  the  total  number 
of  insane  in  New  Jersey  at  338  and  the  idiots  at  358,  but  most  of 
the  commissioners  felt  sure  these  numbers  were  too  small. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigation  they  found  two  insane 
patients  in  the  Newark  jail,  two  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  the 
Sussex  poorhouse,  one  in  Cumberland  and  one  in  Salem,  all  in 
chains,  a  state  of  things  upon  which  they  comment  in  their  report 

as  follows: 

The  unfortunate  in  chains  in  Sussex  poorhouse  is  confined  by  hand 
and  leg  irons  with  a  chain  extending  from  each  to  the  floor.  He  is  neither 
vicious  nor  violent  and  would  harm  no  one  unless  indirectly  by  some 
mischievous  prank.  He  is  restless  and  uneasy  so  that  when  not  confined  in 
this  way  he  is  constantly  engaged  in  tearing  his  cell  and  his  clothes  to 
pieces.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  man  might  be  rendered  useful  to 
the  community  instead  of  being  a  burden  were  he  in  a  well-regulated  insti¬ 
tution.  In  this  same  county  also  there  is  a  female  who,  though  but  28 
years  of  age,  has  been  chained  by  the  ankle  12  years. 

One  of  the  commissioners,  Dr.  McChesney,  in  speaking  of  the 
fourth  district,  says : 

I  found  scenes  of  misery  and  wretchedness  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  have  never  dreamed  of — enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  most 
obdurate ;  some  were  said  to  have  been  confined  in  cells  upwards  of  20 
years.  The  peace  and  safety  of  society  demand  their  confinement  and  of 
necessity  they  are  shut  up  with  felons  and  criminals  in  county  jails,  where 
everything  around  them  tends  but  to  confirm  their  insanity  and  to  render 
recovery  hopeless.  The  raving  maniac  requires  to  be  restrained  and  con¬ 
fined,  but  the  kind  of  restraint  and  confinement  which  is  indispensable  to 
him  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  penitentiary  nor  county  jail,  nor  by  any 
private  family.  The  jail  may  be  security  against  escape,  and  manacles  and 
chains  may  restrain  him  from  committing  violence  to  himself  and  others, 
and  this  is  all  these  can  do.  They  can  do  nothing  towards  his  restoration. 

In  speaking  of  asylums  in  other  states,  they  call  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  recovery  demonstrated  in  them,  if  the  patients 
were  admitted  early  in  their  illness.  In  speaking  of  the  Retieat  at 
York,  for  instance,  they  say : 

Out  of  40  patients  admitted  within  three  months  after  their  first  attack, 
40  were  restored  to  their  friends  recovered.  Of  those  admitted  after  three 
and  within  12  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  malady  the  propor- 
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tion  of  cures  was  as  25  to  45 ;  but  of  those  whose  disease  was  of  more  than 
two  years’  standing  the  proportion  of  cures  was  only  as  14  to  79. 

One  point  brought  forward  by  them  was  that  many  “  raving 
maniacs  ”  were  allowed  to  remain  at  large  because  their  friends 
preferred  to  tolerate  their  presence  rather  than  imprison  them 
with  felons  of  every  description.  Nineteen  such  cases  at  least  they 
had  themselves  observed,  but  they  believed  there  were  probably 
many  more. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  Legislature  adopted  resolutions 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  asylum,  and  requested 
the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee  to  select  a  site  for  it  and  take 
active  measures  for  its  erection.  The  Governor  appointed  three 
gentlemen  in  accordance  with  this  request,  but  “  forebore,”  he  said 
in  his  message,  “  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  Legislature  because 
of  lack  of  funds.” 

Accordingly,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  except  that  in  the 
next  year,  1843,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  report  the  cases  of  insanity  in  their 
jurisdiction  to  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  and  if  it  appeared 
to  the  board  that  such  persons  were  really  insane,  they  were  author¬ 
ized  to  send  them  to  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  neighboring  states, 
“  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  for  a 
fair  trial  of  recovery.”  No  provision  was  made  apparently  for 
the  chronic  and  hopeless  cases. 

The  question  of  a  state  asylum  was  taken  up  again  in  1845, 
when  Miss  Dorothea  Dix  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature, 
in  which  she  dwelt  in  the  most  forcible  and  pathetic  manner  upon 
the  condition  of  the  insane  in  New  Jersey  and  said  that  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  Jersey  she  heard  one  and  the 
same  opinion  expressed:  a  We  need  a  hospital;  we  desire  its  im¬ 
mediate  establishment.” 

She  referred  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1839  and  concluded  by  saying: 

Gentlemen,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  action  upon  the 
above  resolutions.  The  finances  of  the  state  “  will  warrant  ”  a  sufficient 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
idiots  of  New  Jersey. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  some  delay  a  bill  was  passed 
on  March  20,  1845,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Establish- 
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ment  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  accordance 
with  this  act  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly  to  select  a  site  for  the  asylum  and  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  for  its  erection.  The  committee  so  appointed  pur¬ 
chased  1 12  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Titus  Farm,  situated  on  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Trenton,  for  the  sum  of  $io,ooo.  In  1848  the  asylum  was  reported 
as  almost  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  and  on  May  25,  1848,  it 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients.  The  records  state  that 
by  December  31  of  that  year  86  patients  had  been  received,  three 
of  whom  had  recovered  and  been  discharged  cured. 

In  1868  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  appointing  com¬ 
missioners  to  examine  sites,  prepare  plans,  etc.,  for  another  state 
lunatic  asylum.  The  commission  reported  to  the  Legislature  of 
1869,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  until  1872,  when  the  Legis¬ 
lature  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  j 
commencement  of  the  erection  of  an  asylum  on  a  site  near  Morris¬ 
town.  This  institution,  now  known  as  the  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 

August  17,  1876. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics,  located  at  Skill- 
man,  was  established  on  March  26,  1898,  and  opened  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  patients  on  November  1  of  the  same  year. 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  specifically  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  county  insane  hospitals ;  there  are  also  in  the  statutes 
specific  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  county  poor- 
houses.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  county  institutions,  with  their 
populations,  were  as  follows : 1  Atlantic  County  Asylum  for  In¬ 
sane,  Smith’s  Landing,  90  patients ;  Burlington  County  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  New  Lisbon,  164  patients;  Camden  County  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  Grenloch,  237  patients ;  Cumberland  County 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Bridgeton,  138  patients;  Essex  County  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  Cedar  Grove,  1277  patients;  Gloucester 
County  Almshouse  and  Asylum,  Clarksboro,  7  patients ;  Hudson 
County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Secaucus,  668  patients ;  Passaic 
County  Insane  Asylum,  Paterson,  41  patients ;  Salem  County 
Almshouse,  Woodstown,  9  patients. 

1  Insane  and  Feeble-minded  in  Institutions.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  V\  ash- 
ington,  1914- 
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In  New  Jersey  the  inspection  of  all  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  receiving  state  aid  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  who  is  a  salaried  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  Each  state  hospital  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  eight  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  who  serve  without 
compensation.  County  asylums  are  under  the  control  of  the  boards 
of  chosen  freeholders. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  two  state  hospitals 
is  met  one-half  by  the  county  of  legal  residence  and  the  remainder 
by  the  state ;  if  the  patient  has  no  legal  residence  in  any  county  he 
is  supported  by  the  state.  Patients  or  relatives  liable  for  their 
support  are  required  to  pay  when  able. 

Classes  Committed. — The  pauper  insane  without  a  legal  settle¬ 
ment  in  any  county  are  committed  to  the  state  hospitals. 

Indigent  insane  not  paupers  are  committed  to  institutions  of  the 
county  of  which  they  are  legal  residents,  or  may  be  maintained 
by  counties  at  state  hospitals.  Pay  patients  may  be  received  at  the 
state  hospitals. 

Procedure  in  Commitment. — Admission  to  state  hospitals  is 
upon  an  order  of  the  court  and  a  request  by  the  person  who  sends 
the  patients,  and  a  sworn  certificate  of  two  reputable  physicians. 

Whenever  a  pauper,  chargeable  to  any  county  entitled  to  send 
patients  to  a  state  hospital,  is  insane,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  must 
make  application  to  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
judge  must  call  one  reputable  physician,  investigate  the  case  and 
if  satisfied  of  insanity,  must  issue  an  order  to  the  overseer  to  take 
the  insane  pauper  to  the  proper  hospital.  The  judge  must  present 
certificates  and  other  papers,  together  with  a  statement  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  decision,  to  the  chosen  freeholders  of  the  township, 
who,  if  satisfied  that  the  person  has  a  legal  settlement  in  their 
county,  must  endorse  the  certificate  and  proceedings.  The  certi¬ 
ficate  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  and  copies  for¬ 
warded  to  the  medical  director  of  the  hospital.  If  the  freeholders 
do  not  approve,  then  the  pauper  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

When  an  indigent  person  not  a  pauper  becomes  insane,  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  made  to  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  county,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presiding  in  the 
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county  of  residence  or  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county 

of  residence  of  the  alleged  insane  person. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  law  in  force  January  I,  1910,  an 
application  accompanied  by  sworn  certificates  of  insanity  from  two 
physicians  had  to  be  filed  with  the  head  officer  of  the  institution, 
but  no  person  admitted  on  such  application  might  be  held  for  more 
than  fifteen  days,  unless  the  application  filed  as  stated,  or  certified 
copies  of  it,  were  presented  within  that  time  to  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presiding  in  the  courts  of  the  county  of  residence 
of  the  alleged  insane  person,  or  to  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  or 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  such  county,  or  if  the  county  of 
residence  was  not  known  or  the  person  was  a  non-resident  of  such 
county,  to  one  of  these  above  mentioned  officials  in  the  county 
containing  the  institution.  The  judicial  officer  was  authorized  to 
institute  an  inquiry  and  at  his  discretion  call  a  jury. 

According  to  provisions  enacted  in  1913,  no  person  admitted  011 
an  application  in  the  form  prescribed  may  be  held  without  an 
order  of  temporary  commitment  from  the  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  the  alleged  insane  person 
resides  or  is  found,  longer  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  such  an 
order.  The  judge  granting  such  temporary  order  must  institute 
an  inquiry  within  15  days  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such 
person,  such  inquiry  to  be  held  before  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
or  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  County  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  alleged  insane  person  (or,  if  this  is  not  known,  of 
the  county  containing  the  institution).  The  time  fixed  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  inquiry  may  be  extended  by  the  judge  to  30  days 
from  date  of  order  instituting  inquiry.  If  the  patient  does  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  person  making  application  or  of  the  physicians 
signing  the  certificate,  require  immediate  restraint,  application 
for  his  commitment  must  first  be  made  to  the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  county  in  which  the  patient  resides  or  is 
found,  or  to  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  county,  for 
an  order  instituting  an  inquiry,  and  the  order  must  specify  the 
time  and  place  and  the  judicial  officer  to  hear  the  matter  (who 
must  be  one  of  the  persons  noted  above,  authorized  to  hold  in- 
qum*y)  #  The  alleged  insane  person  must  be  present  at  the  hearing, 
unless  he  waives  this  right  or  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  by  the 
medical  director  of  the  hospital,  or,  if  he  is  not  in  a  hospital,  by 
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his  personal  physician.  The  judicial  officer  hearing  the  case  may, 
with  or  without  a  jury,  visit  the  alleged  insane  person.  If  the 
judge  finds  the  person  insane  he  must  specify  the  place  of  commit¬ 
ment.  Application  for  commitment  is  to  be  made  to  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  only  when  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  or  of  the  Circuit  Court  having  jurisdiction  to  hold  inquiry 
neglects  to  do  so  within  the  15  days  allowed  for  holding  the 
original  inquiry,  in  which  case  any  interested  person,  if  the  patient 
has  not  been  temporarily  confined,  or  the  medical  director  of  the 
hospital,  may  make  application.  The  decision  of  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  final. 

The  proceedings  in  committing  insane  patients  to  private  insti¬ 
tutions  are  the  same. 

Voluntary  Patients. — Any  resident  of  the  state  believing  him¬ 
self  about  to  become  insane  and  desirous  to  submit  himself  to 
treatment,  as  a  private  pay  patient,  upon  application,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  state  hospital.  Any  person  admitted  under  this  act 
may  leave  the  institution  upon  three  days’  notice. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  trustee,  guardian,  or  relative  liable 
for  the  support  of  the  insane  person  must  pay  for  his  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  hospital. 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOSPITAL  AT 

TRENTON,  N.  J.1 

The  necessity  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
in  an  address  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  in 
1837,  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the  chair  as  president  of  the 
society.  This  was  the  first  appeal  for  the  state  to  assume  its  duty 
to  this  class  of  unfortunates.  The  interest  of  the  medical  men 
being  aroused  by  this  address,  they  made  their  influence  felt  in 
the  various  communities,  which  resulted  in  an  appeal  being  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  1839.  A  joint  resolution  was  accordingly 
passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  practicable  the  num¬ 
ber,  age,  sex  and  condition  of  lunatics  in  the  state ;  and  if,  on  such 
investigation  being  made,  a  lunatic  asylum  should  be  thought  the 
best  remedy  for  their  relief,  then  to  ascertain  the  necessary  cost  of 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  the  locality  for  the  same, 
etc.  An  appropriation  of  $500  was  made  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  investigation.  Governor  Pennington  appointed  as  commis¬ 
sioners  Doctors  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  of  Newark;  Lewis  Condict,  of 
Norristown ;  A.  F.  Taylor,  of  New  Brunswick ;  C.  G.  McChesney, 
of  Trenton,  and  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland  County. 
The  fact  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  commissioners  were  medical 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  who  first  advocated 
this  public  measure  when  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
indicates  clearly  that  the  Governor  was  strongly  impiessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  medical  men  were  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 

movement. 

The  commissioners  met  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Smith  in  Newark, 
and  Dr.  Condict  was  appointed  chairman.  They  apportioned 
among  themselves  different  duties  and  different  portions  of  the 
state  for  investigation.  They  visited  the  various  counties  of  the 
state  and  made  careful  personal  investigation  of  ah.  cases  of  insane 
persons  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  cared  for  by  their 

friends  or  in  the  county  institutions. 

They  also  enlisted  the  aid  of  intelligent  and  interested  citizens 
in  the  different  parts  of  this  state.  Drs.  Condict  and  Smith  visited 

1  By  Henry  A.  Cotton.  M.  D..  medical  director. 
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the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester  and  the  General  Hospital  and  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Boston,  in  order  to  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  these  institutions,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  and  the  result  of  this  method  of  custodial  care  and  medical 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  commissioners  presented  a  carefully 
prepared  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  session  of  1840-41  show¬ 
ing  the  result  of  their  investigation,  and  stated  that  there  were  in 
New  Jersey  at  that  time  338  persons  who  were  actually  insane, 
not  counting  any  doubtful  cases,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
suffering  for  the  want  of  proper  care  and  treatment. 

The  Governor  in  his  message  the  following  year  recommended 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  who  reported  in  favor  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  erection  of  an  asylum,  and,  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  Legislature  and  urge  the  necessity  of  this  appropriation, 
reported  some  cases  of  suffering  and  cruelty  which  had  come  under 
their  observation.  The  commissioners  closed  the  report  as  follows  : 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
New  Jersey  should  act  promptly  upon  this  subject,  and  desirous  that  she 
should  not  be  behind  her  sister  states  in  their  philanthropic  exertions, 
your  committee  unanimously  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Resolved.  1st.  That  the  confinement  of  insane  persons  in  jails  with 
criminals  is  subversive  of  all  distinction  between  calamity  and  guilt,  and 
punishes  the  unfortunate  which  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  relieve. 

2d.  That  as  experience  has  shown  that  recent  insanity,  in  most  cases,  is 
readily  cured,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  state  should  provide  a  suitable 
institution  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  insane  poor,  and  to  remove 
them  from  prisons  and  poorhouses. 

3d.  That  an  asylum  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  at  some 
proper  point,  to  be  selected  by  commissioners,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Governor,  upon  such  a  plan  as  they  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  such  an  institution. 

4th.  That  the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  providing  for  the 
objects  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions. 

Notwithstanding  this  report  and  an  urgent  appeal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  an  appropriation,  the  Legislature  adjourned  without 
having  taken  any  action  upon  the  subject. 

During  the  year  1844  Miss  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  New  Jersey,  visiting  all  the  counties,  the  jails 
and  almshouses  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  insane  were  kept  and 
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cared  for.  She  prepared  a  memorial  for  the  Legislature,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  observations  she  had  made  and  facts  col¬ 
lected,  to  which  was  added  the  tabular  statement  made  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  1839.  Miss  Dix  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  act  at  once  and  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane.  She  cited  a  number  of  cases  which  came  under  her 
personal  observation  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  state 
assuming  its  duty  to  a  class  of  unfortunates  which  it  had  up  to 
this  time  neglected.  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  been  an  upright  and  worthy  citizen,  and  who,  during  his  youth 
and  middle  age,  had  been  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had 
for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  his  ability  as 
a  lawyer  had  raised  him  to  the  bench,  where  his  decisions  were 
marked  by  clearness  and  impartiality. 

This  man,  who  acquired  an  honest  competency  for  his  old  age, 
found  it  swept  away  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  In  addition  to 
his  financial  troubles  he  lost  by  death  an  only  son,  which  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  His  mind  gave  way  and  he  became  hopelessly 
insane. . 

As  there  was  no  place  where  he  could  be  cared  for,  he  was  first 
confined  in  the  county  jail,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
county  almshouse.  When  Miss  Dix  visited  him  he  was.  a  feeble  old 
man  lying  on  a  small  bed  in  a  basement  room  destitute  of  necessary 
comforts.  Miss  Dix  in  her  appeal  said :  “  This  feeble  and  de¬ 
pressed  old  man,  a  pauper,  helpless,  lonely,  and  yet  conscious  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  not  now  wholly  oblivious  of  the 
past — this  feeble  old  man,  who  wras  he  ?  ”  This  was  a  most  urgent 
appeal  for  the  pauper  jurist  who  was  well  known  to  many  members 
of  the  Legislature.  This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey,  January  23,  1845,  by  Joseph  S.  Dodd  in  the 
Senate,  who  was  Miss  Dix’s  ardent  supporter  and  himself  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  measure. 

After  Mr.  Dodd  presented  the  memorial  to  the  Senate  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  expediency  of  erecting  a  state  lunatic  asylum  having  been 
at  various  times  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  this  state, 
and  it  appearing  by  the  facts  now  before  us  in  relation  to  this  subject 
that  we  greatly  need  such  an  establishment;  therefore, 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  That  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  this  work  by  the  adoption  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  for  that  purpose  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Mr.  Dodd’s  resolution  calling  for  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  for  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  passed  the  day 
following.  The  first  committee  made  their  report  February  25, 
and  declared  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  occupy  further 
time  as  they  could  only  repeat  what  is  better  said  in  the  memorial 
of  Miss  Dix,  “  which  presents  the  whole  subject  in  so  lucid  a 
manner  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  remarks  from  us.” 
They  then  concluded  their  report  with  a  fervent  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  to  act  at  once  in  the  matter.  While  the  higher-minded 
members  of  both  houses  were  genuine  converts  to  the  measure  and 
anxious  for  its  adoption,  there  were  a  larger  number  of  small 
politicians  secretly  opposing  it  because  they  were  afraid  they 
might  lose  some  votes  on  account  of  increased  taxation.  One  of 
these  fellows  spoke  of  this  plan  as  “  An  Egyptian  Colosseum,”  and 
declared  that  a  most  popular  act  would  be  “  to  appropriate  money 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  cellars  and  sow  them  over  with  grass  seed, 
so  that  the  spot  may  not  be  seen  hereafter.” 

In  a  crisis  like  this  Miss  Dix  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  was  up  every  morning  before  sunrise,  writing  letters  and 
editorials.  During  the  session  she  held  frequent  interviews  with 
the  members,  and  in  the  evenings  as  often  as  possible  she  was 
arguing  with  and  trying  to  convince  a  company  of  15  or  20,  whom 
she  had  specially  invited  to  her  parlor.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  county  member  was  present  who  had  announced  in  the  House 
that  “  the  wants  of  the  insane  in  New  Jersey  were  all  humbug.” 
After  listening  with  great  patience  to  the  arguments  and  details  of 
treatment  presented,  he  suddenly  got  up  and  moved  to  the  middle 
of  the  parlor  and  said,  “  Madam,  I  bid  you  good  night ;  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  ;  you’ve  conquered  me  out  and  out.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
hospital.” 

It  was  by  such  arguments  with  individual  members  that  the 
measure  was  carried  through  at  that  time.  If  Miss  Dix  had  not 
remained  on  the  ground  and  championed  the  cause  it  would  have 
probably  failed  as  it  had  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  act  of  authorization  was  taken  up  March  14,  1845,  ar|d  read 
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for  the  last  time,  and  the  proposition  to  postpone  action  till  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  voted  down  in  the  Senate  by  ayes  2, 
and  nays  16.  Upon  the  question,  “  Shall  this  bill  now  pass  ?  ”  ayes 
18,  nays  none.  March  20  certain  amendments  were  proposed  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,  to  which  the  Senate  agreed  March  24. 
On  March  25  the  re-engrossed  bill  passed,  ayes  18,  nays  none. 
Joseph  H.  Dodd  immediately  sent  the  following  message  to  Miss 
Dix,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  in  her  room : 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  the  passage  unanimously  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  New  Jersey  of  the  bill  for  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Although  Miss  Dix  presented  memorials  to  the  Legislatures  of 
22  different  states  and  was  the  means  of  establishing  many  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  insane,  she  always  spoke  of  the  Trenton  Asylum  as 
her  “  first-born  child.” 

It  was  here  she  came  to  rest  when  worn  out  by  her  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  insane  and  criminals  in  the  different  states,  or  after 
her  wanderings  abroad,  or  when  during  the  Civil  War  she  had 
charge  of  the  nurses  in  hospitals  around  Washington.  Here  it 
was  that  45  years  later,  when  worn  out  with  toil,  age  and  disease 
she  came  to  spend  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  in  furnished 
apartments  granted  for  her  free  use  by  the  managers  of  the 
institution.  Although  she  was  a  chronic  invalid,  suffering  from 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  unable  to  leave  her  apartments  for 
several  years  before  she  died,  she  retained  her  mental  faculties  and 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  her  faithful  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  John  W.  Ward,  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 
She  passed  away  July  17,  1887,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  1845  tbe  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  for  ground  and  $25,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  building.  The  following  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  selecting  a  suitable  site :  Daniel  Haines,  Thomas  A 
Smith,  John  L.  Condict,  Joseph  Saunders  and  Maurice  Beesley. 
After  visiting  various  localities  in  the  state  the  commissioners 
determined  on  the  site  on  which  the  building  now  stands.  The 
location  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  almost  two 
tmd  a  half  miles  northeast  of  the  City  Hall.  The  buildings  are 
constructed  of  reddish  sandstone,  obtained  from  the  quarries  near 
the  hospital,  and  are  located  on  an  elevation  about  75  ^eef  above  the 
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river.  The  commissioners  had  some  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a 
site  from  the  many  that  were  offered  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
state  and  the  selection  of  the  one  chosen  was  determined  by  a 
large  spring  of  excellent  water  near  the  present  building.  This 
spring  was  developed  and  furnished  a  daily  supply  of  about 
500,000  gallons  of  pure  water  for  many  years.  In  the  severe 
drought  of  1880  the  supply  was  greatly  diminished  and  there  was 
a  shortage  of  water,  but  afterwards  it  was  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  institution  until  the  very  dry  summer  of  1895,  when  it  was 
again  insufficient.  The  following  year  three  bored  wells  were 
sunk,  pumps  installed  and  a  standpipe  erected  with  a  capacity  of 
500,000  gallons  of  water.  The  spring,  however,  constituted  the 
main  water  supply  until  1907,  when  a  city  sewer  which  had  been 
recently  laid,  running  about  200  feet  from  the  spring,  leaked  and 
polluted  the  water  supply,  causing  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  building  in  which  there  had  not  been  a  single  case  from 
the  time  it  was  first  occupied  in  1848. 

The  use  of  the  water  from  the  spring  was  at  once  discontinued 
and  the  spring  was  filled  up  in  order  to  prevent  further  trouble. 
The  hospital  is  at  the  present  time  well  supplied  with  good  water 
from  six  bored  wells.  During  the  summer  of  1845  Eli  F.  Cooley, 
Calvin  Newell  and  Samuel  Rush  were  appointed  commissioners 
by  Governor  Stratton  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building.  They  visited  various  institutions  in  other  states 
and  examined  a  number  of  plans,  finally  deciding  upon  the  draft 
of  design  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Philadelphia. 

J.  Notman,  a  celebrated  architect  of  that  time,  was  selected  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  plans  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  work  was  done  by  William  Phillips  and  Joseph 
Whitaker,  builders  of  the  old  State  House.  The  building  was 
commenced  November  4,  1845,  but  the  work  was  delayed  on 
account  of  the  necessary  appropriations,  so  that  it  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  until  May  15,  1848. 
The  main  or  central  building  which  was  first  erected  consisted  of 
physicians’  apartments,  officers’  quarters,  offices,  chapel,  kitchens 
and  six  wards  for  male  and  six  for  female  patients,  thereby  afford¬ 
ing  accommodations  for  about  200  patients.  The  plan  was  such 
that  additions  could  be  made  to  the  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  more  patients  when  required. 
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The  various  appropriations  of  money  up  to  the  time  the  building 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  amounted  to  $153,861.90, 
which  included  the  original  cost  of  the  farm,  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  building,  grading  and  improving  of  grounds, 
stock  for  farm  and  all  necessary  expenditures. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  and  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor  February  28, 
1847.  This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  ten  managers,  and 
invested  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  This  board  was  authorized  to  elect  a  medical  superintendent, 
a  treasurer,  steward  and  matron.  The  salaries  of  the  officers  were 
to  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  paid  from  the  State  Treasury. 
Patients  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  asylum  in  due  proportion  from 
each  county,  by  the  court  or  any  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  make  application 
to  any  judge,  in  case  of  an  insane  pauper,  for  authority  to  commit 
such  pauper  to  the  asylum  ;  it  was  also  made  a  duty  of  said  judge  to 
summon  at  least  two  respectable  physicians  and  to  investigate  the 
case  ;  and  if  the  person  examined  was  found  to  be  a  suitable  patient 
for  the  asylum  he  was  to  be  removed  to  and  retained  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  to  which  he  belonged.  No  patient  was  to  be 
admitted  for  a  shorter  period  than  six  months.  The  managers 
were  to  receive  no  compensation,  their  travelling  expenses  only 
being  allowed  them.  All  purchases  for  the  asylum  were  to  be  made 
for  cash,  and  the  managers  were  bound  to  make  all  needful  rules 
to  enforce  this  provision.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
held  in  the  spring  of  1847  they  appointed  Dr.  Plorace  A.  Buttolph 
medical  superintendent.  He  had  for  some  years  been  an  assistant 
of  Dr.  Brigham  at  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
had  visited  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  in  England  and 
other  countries.  They  appointed  Caleb  Sager,  a  business  man  from 
Mount  Holly,  steward.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  mana¬ 
gers  made  no  mistakes  in  these  appointments.  Dr.  Buttolph  was  a 
master  of  details,  a  great  organizer,  a  good  disciplinarian,  well 
posted  in  his  specialty  and  was  highly  respected  by  the  medical 
profession,  being  an  honorary  member  of  the  State  Society.  Mr. 
Sager  was  an  exceptionally  good  business  manager,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  being  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first  president 
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of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Trenton.  Under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Buttolph  the  buildings  were  improved  and  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  and  new  ones  were  erected  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  increasing  population  according  to  the  finances  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  or  the  appropriations  from  the  Legislature.  The  grounds  in 
front  of  the  main  building  were  laid  out,  graded  and  planted  with 
trees,  shrubbery,  evergreens  and  flowering  plants  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A.  J.  Downing,  a  landscape  gardener. 

Two  wings  were  added  to  the  main  building  in  1855.  New 
additions  were  estimated  to  afford  easy  accommodation  for  250 
patients  and  their  attendants. 

The  Randolph  museum  and  reading  room  was  erected  the 
same  year.  This  structure,  built  of  brown  stone  in  the  octagon 
form,  was  32  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  wide  portico  and 
lighted  from  the  top.  The  interior  was  in  one  room  with  octagon 
sides  and  ceiling,  fitted  with  cases  for  containing  curios  and  in¬ 
teresting  objects,  furnished  with  tables  for  books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  games,  etc. 

Stewart  F.  Randolph,  of  New  York,  made  the  liberal  donation 
of  $3300  for  the  erection  of  this  building  and  he  and  his  brother 
contributed  more  than  $300  in  money  and  engravings  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  museum ;  other  friends  of  the  institution  also 
contributed  liberally.  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  a  “  self-regulating  hot  water  furnace  ”  for  warming  the 
museum  and  reading  room,  the  listed  price  of  which  was  $675. 

A  calisthenium,  or  exercise  room,  20  by  60  feet  in  extent,  for 
the  use  of  female  patients  and  also  a  ten-pin  alley  for  the  men  were 
built  adjoining  the  airing  courts  of  the  convalescent  or  less  excited 
patients.  The  calisthenium  was  erected  and  furnished  by  the 
contributions  of  various  benevolent  individuals  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $1700. 

During  the  year  1856  the  steam  boilers  used  for  heating  the 
house  and  other  purposes  were  removed  from  their  situation 
beneath  the  central  building  to  a  newly  erected  steam  boiler  house, 
for  which  a  special  appropriation  of  $6000  had  been  made  by  the 
Legislature. 

During  the  year  1858  a  new  building  for  a  laundry  was  erected 
and  supplied  with  such  improved  fixtures  and  machinery  as  were 
necessary.  Several  new  billiard  tables  were  purchased  and  those 
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intended  for  the  men  were  placed  on  the  convalescent  wards  and 
the  one  for  the  women  in  the  calisthenium,  or  exercise  room, 
devoted  to  their  use.  The  medical  superintendent  stated  “  that  he 
thought  this  game  to  be  among  the  most  useful  for  insane  patients, 
by  supplying  healthful  exercise  to  the  body  and  limbs  and 
thoroughly  arousing  and  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mental 
faculties  of  many  spectators,  as  well  as  those  directly  engaged 
in  it.” 

A  system  of  forced  or  mechanical  ventilation  similar  to  that  in 
use  at  the  Utica  Asylum,  New  York  ;  Worcester,  Northampton  and 
Taunton  asylums,  Massachusetts ;  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  introduced.  This  system  was  new  at  that  time.  A  large  fan 
was  set  up  in  a  room  adjoining  the  boiler  house  which  was  run  by 
a  small  Corliss  engine  so  as  to  force  fresh  air  through  the  warm 
air  chambers  and  flues  into  every  part  of  the  building  and  foul  air 
from  thence  through  the  ventilating  openings  and  flues  outwards. 

In  1863  an  extension  to  the  center  of  the  main  building  was 
made  and  completed  by  a  legislative  appropriation.  It  was  built 
of  brown  sandstone  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
40  by  65  feet  in  extent  and  three  stories  high,  with  half  octagon 
projection  in  front.  A  part  of  the  lower  story  was  used  for  store 
rooms  and  a  part  was  added  to  the  kitchen.  The  second  story  was 
devoted  to  offices  and  reception  rooms.  The  upper  story  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  very  pretty  chapel  with  a  seating  capacity  for  about 
300  persons.  It  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  pipe  organ,  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  bequest  of  a  friend  of  the  institution,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dale  Reade,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1864  the  bakery  was  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  and  an  apparatus  for  making  aerated  bread 
was  installed.  In  1866  two  wings,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  were  added  to  the  building.  It  was  estimated  that  these 
additions  would  accommodate  about  200  patients  and  their  atten¬ 
dants.  The  appropriations  for  these  buildings,  with  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing,  drainage,  plumbing  and  furnishing,  amounted  to  about 
$135,000.  Caleb  Sager,  who  had  been  steward  of  the  institution 
from  the  time  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  and  who 
was  closely  associated  with  the  superintendent  in  his  work,  died 
July  5,  1875.  Dr.  Buttolph  in  his  annual  report  paid  high  tribute 
to  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man,  his  unusual  business  qualifications 
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and  expressed  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  in  the  passing  of  a  friend 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated.  Edmund  White,  of 
Trenton,  was  appointed  steward  as  his  successor. 

As  the  number  of  insane  had  greatly  increased  in  the  state  and 
this  institution  was  overcrowded,  the  Legislature  of  1871  appointed 
a  commission  to  select  a  suitable  site  and  build  a  hospital  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  present  location  near  Morris  Plains 
was  chosen  and  work  on  the  buildings  commenced.  Dr.  Buttolph, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  commission,  took  a  great  interest  in 
aiding  the  architect  in  preparing  the  plans  for  the  building  and 
seeing  that  all  the  specifications  were  carried  out,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  had  to  spend  considerable  time  at  the  institution.  He  was 
elected  superintendent  to  open  and  organize  the  new  institution  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  April  1,  1876. 

Dr.  John  W.  Ward,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
since  May,  1867,  and  for  the  three  preceding  years  first  assistant 
physician,  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Buttolph.  Dr.  John  Kirby  was 
chosen  as  first  assistant  physician  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Dr. 
Ward’s  promotion  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Britton  was  chosen  for  the 
position  of  second  assistant  physician  in  place  of  Dr.  Macdonald, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Morristown 
Asylum.  In  accordance  with  the  law  authorizing  a  division  of  the 
state  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Trenton  Asylum 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Morristown  Asylum,  and  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  the  division  was  made  and  approved 
July  26,  1876.  This  division  assigned  to  the  Morristown  Asylum 
the  counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Morris,  Passaic,  Sussex, 
Union  and  Warren.  Under  this  arrangement  292  patients — 139 
men  and  153  women — were  removed  from  the  care  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  during  the  month  of  August  to  the  asylum  at  Morristown. 
After  the  removal  of  these  patients  there  remained  in  this  institu¬ 
tion  October  31,  1876,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  251  men  and  221 
women,  or  a  total  number  of  472  inmates. 

The  institution  again  became  overcrowded  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  asked  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  afford  additional  accommodation  for  the 
patients.  In  1887  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating 
$100,000  for  this  purpose.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Charles  F. 
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Anderson,  an  architect  of  Trenton,  assisted  by  Dr.  Ward,  who 
made  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  style  and  general  arrangement 
of  the  building.  It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  red  sandstone, 
three  stories  in  height  and  capable  of  accommodating  300  patients 
— 150  men  and  the  same  number  of  women.  This  building  was 
intended  for  the  chronic  or  incurable  class  and  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  October,  1889. 

The  state  asylums  at  Trenton  and  Morristown  had  their  own 
Boards  of  Managers  until  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved 
March  17,  1891,  abolishing  their  boards  and  appointing  a  single 
board  of  seven  members  in  their  place  to  perform  their  duties. 
This  board  was  organized  at  Trenton  on  Monday,  March  19,  1891, 
with  James  N.  Pidcock,  of  Hunterdon  County,  as  president. 

The  board  at  this  meeting  reappointed  the  medical  superinten¬ 
dent  and  all  of  the  assistant  physicians.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
Edmund  White  resigned  his  position  as  steward  and  William  H. 
Earley,  of  Trenton,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  Board  of  Managers  was  to  order  the  erection  of  a  stone 
building,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  cold  storage  and  a  part 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice  in  sufficient  amount  to  supply 
the  hospital.  This  supplied  a  much-needed  want  and  has  up  to  the 
present  time  met  all  necessary  requirements. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  was  approved  March  11, 
1893,  the  title  of  “  The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Morris¬ 
town  ”  was  changed  to  the  title  of  “  The  New  Jersey  State  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Morris  Plains,”  and  the  title  of  “  The  New  Jersey  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  ”  was  changed  to  the  title  of  “  The  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital  at  Trenton.”  The  management  was  changed  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Morris  Plains.  The  administration  was 
divided  into  a  medical  and  a  business  department.  The  medical 
director  was  “  to  have  charge,  direction  and  control  of  all  patients 
and  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of  patients.”  The  warden 
was  to  be  “  general  manager  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  farms  and 
to  make  all  purchases  for  the  hospital  and  patients.”  Under  this 
act  John  W.  Ward,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  medical  director,  and 
William  H.  Earley  warden. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1893,  two  additions  to  the  main 
building,  each  containing  congregate  dining  rooms,  were  completed 
and  opened  for  use  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  The  additions  are 
of  stone  and  correspond  in  their  general  structure  with  the  build- 
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ing  of  which  they  now  form  a  part.  They  are  three  stories  high, 
40  feet  wide  and  172  feet  in  length.  There  are  three  dining  rooms 
for  the  men  and  three  for  the  women,  which  are  connected  with 
the  upper,  middle  and  lower  floors  of  the  hospital  by  enclosed 
corridors.  The  better  class  of  patients,  including  the  convales¬ 
cents,  take  their  meals  in  the  upper  dining  rooms,  those  more  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  middle  and  the  worst  class  in  the  lower  dining  rooms. 
By  this  arrangement  neither  of  the  three  classes  of  patients  comes 
into  contact  with  any  other  at  meal  time  and  the  greatest  objection 
to  congregate  dining  rooms  is  thus  avoided.  This  plan  has  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  this  hospital. 

During  the  year  1896  a  modern  laboratory  building  of  pressed 
brick  was  erected  and  equipped  for  scientific  work.  There  has 
been  recently  added  an  addition  which  is  larger  than  the  original 
structure,  in  which  an  X-ray  apparatus  and  all  necessary  appli¬ 
ances  for  photography  used  in  special  laboratory  work  have  been 
installed. 

Two  additional  green-houses  were  built,  as  the  one  in  use  up  to 
this  time  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
hospital. 

William  H.  Earley  resigned  his  position  as  steward  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  P.  Hayes  in  December,  1896. 

In  1897  the  Legislature  created  “  two  asylum  districts  ”  within 
this  state,  returning  the  management  of  each  state  hospital  to  a 
separate  board  as  it  had  been  up  to  the  year  1891.  In  accordance 
with  this  act  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital  at  Trenton  was  organized  on  June  20,  1897.  G.  D.  W. 
Vroom,  of  Trenton,  who  for  several  years  had  been  a  member  of 
the  previous  board,  and  who  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
which  had  been  abolished  in  1891,  was  elected  president  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  March  4,  1914.  Mr.  Vroom  took  a  great  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  hospital  and  for  many  years  gave 
his  valuable  time  and  services  gratuitously  to  what  he  considered 
a  great  public  charity. 

In  1897  extensive  improvements  and  additions  which  had  been 
in  progress  during  the  two  previous  years  were  completed  and 
paid  for  from  the  accumulated  earnings  of  the  hospital.  These 
improvements  consisted  of  a  residence  for  the  medical  director,  a 
new  water  supply,  including  a  standpipe  with  a  capacity  for  over 
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500,000  gallons,  macadamized  roads,  a  complete  system  of  drain¬ 
age,  the  laying  out  and  grading  of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
annex  and  around  the  medical  director  s  residence,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees,  plants  and  shrubbery  on  what  is  now  considered  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  grounds  around  the  institution. 

The  medical  director’s  house  was  built  of  pressed  vitrified  brick. 
It  is  of  good  size  and  the  rooms  are  finished  in  hard  wood,  large, 
airy  and  comfortable. 

The  standpipe  is  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  is  so  connected  with  the  different  buildings  as  to  be  of 
great  service  in  case  of  fire.  The  water,  which  is  of  excellent 
quality,  is  supplied  from  six  artesian  wells  and  pumped  into  the 
standpipe  by  hydraulic  pumps.  During  the  year  the  laundry  was 
improved  by  changes  in  the  building  and  machinery,  at  a  cost  of 

$6000. 

An  extension  to  the  center  of  the  main  building  was  also  com¬ 
pleted  and  furnished.  It  was  built  of  brown  stone  and  corre¬ 
sponds  in  structure  with  the  rest  of  the  building  of  which  it  now 
forms  a  part.  The  first  floor  was  used  for  a  large  store-room  for  all 
kinds  of  clothing  for  the  hospital.  The  second  floor  was  furnished 
for  offices ;  one  side  of  the  wide  hall  was  to  be  used  by  the  warden 
for  his  private  office  and  the  other  rooms  for  his  assistants.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  there  was  a  private  office  for  the  medical 
director,  a  room  for  the  stenographers  which  more  recently  has 
also  been  fitted  up  with  steel  cases  for  the  keeping  of  the  records 
of  cases  and  one  for  the  medical  library  which  was  started  at  that 
time,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  new  stand¬ 
ard  works  on  medicine  in  recent  years.  The  third  floor  was  fitted 
up  for  a  chapel.  It  was  furnished  with  quartered-oak  seats,  hand¬ 
some  stained  glass  windows,  was  carpeted,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  about  500  persons.  The  pipe  organ  which  had  been  in 
the  old  chapel  was  taken  apart,  thoroughly  renovated  and  was  set 
up  in  the  new  chapel.  The  old  chapel  was  repainted,  furnished 
with  a  metal  ceiling  and  turned  into  an  amusement  hall  for  enter¬ 
tainments,  such  as  dances,  stereopticon  lectures,  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  and  concerts  by  the  hospital  orchestra. 

The  old  amusement  hall  was  thoroughly  renovated,  furnished 
with  chairs  ;  tables  and  new  book  cases  were  built  around  the  room. 
It  was  converted  into  a  library,  to  which  the  books  which  had  been 
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kept  in  book  cases  on  the  convalescent  wards  were  transferred. 
Anne  Robinson,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  attendant  and 
nurse  in  this  hospital,  died  and  left  by  will  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time,  which  amounted  to  $5000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
used  by  the  chief  executive  medical  officer  “  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  be  used  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  she  had  for  so  many  years  endeavored 
to  minister.”  The  Anne  Robinson  Library  now  contains  over 
4000  volumes,  with  a  librarian  in  daily  attendance.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  hospital  for  the  insane  in  this  country  has  so  large  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  patients  and  employees. 

During  the  year  1900  the  warden’s  residence  was  completed, 
furnished  and  occupied  by  the  warden  and  his  family.  The  house 
is  a  handsome  brick  structure  situated  near  the  main  entrance  from 
the  road  to  the  hospital  grounds.  A  dormitory  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  women  attendants  and  nurses  was  also  completed,  fur¬ 
nished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  a  handsome  building  of 
Stockton  brown  stone,  three  stories  high  and  contains  60  sleeping 
rooms,  with  ample  bath,  toilet  and  wash  rooms  on  each  floor,  and 
suitable  reception  and  reading  rooms.  The  building  is  conven¬ 
iently  situated  between  the  main  building  and  the  annex.  The  cost 
of  this  building  and  furnishings  was  in  excess  of  $22,000.  In  1901 
the  wiring  of  the  several  buildings  of  the  hospital  for  electricity 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  number  of  arc  lights  on  the  grounds 
were  completed  and  electric  lighting  put  in  operation.  This  im¬ 
provement  involved  an  expenditure  of  $15,000.  The  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation  furnishes  the  electric  current  by  contract. 

The  first  class  of  the  training  school  for  nurses  was  graduated 
June  2,  1904,  when  diplomas  were  conferred  on  8  men  and  14 
women  who  had  successfully  passed  their  examinations  in  May. 
The  course  of  training  has  been  improved  and  widened  in  recent 
years  by  lessons  in  practical  nursing  and  each  nurse  being  obliged 
to  have  several  months’  experience  in  Mercer  Hospital  before 
graduation. 

In  1905  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the  sum  of  $12,500  was 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  fire  escapes.  Thirteen 
Kirker-Bender  fire  escapes  were  erected  at  the  most  suitable 
points  of  exit  from  the  main  building  and  annex.  During  the 
same  year  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made  for  the  erection 
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of  two  additional  wings  at  the  “  annex  ”  which  was  intended  to 
accommodate  400  more  patients  and  their  attendants.  These 
additions  were  completed,  furnished  and  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  in  February,  1907. 

Dr.  John  W.  Ward  was  an  assistant  physician  in  this  institution 
from  May,  1867,  until  he  succeeded  Dr.  Buttolph  as  medical  super¬ 
intendent  April  1,  1876.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1893, 
when  the  title  of  the  office  was  changed  to  that  01  medical  director, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  July,  1907,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life,  after  more  than  40  years  of  continuous  service.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  physician  has  ever  been  connected  for  so  long  a 
time  with  a  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  this 
country  in  an  official  capacity.  Dr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  in  his  day  a  good  executive  officer,  who  had  many  friends 
among  the  public  men  and  physicians  of  the  state.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  State  Society  for  the  term  1887-1888. 

William  P.  Hayes  resigned  the  office  of  warden  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Samuel  T.  Atchley,  of  Mercer  County,  September  1, 
1907.  On  October  18  Henry  A.  Cotton,  M.  D.,  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Danvers,  Mass.,  was  appointed  medical  director. 

Dr.  Cotton  entered  upon  his  duties  as  medical  director  in 
November,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  along  the  lines  of  progressive,  up-to-date  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  He  adopted  the  method  of  examination  outlined  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Meyer  for  the  New  York  State  hospitals.  The  records  of 
cases,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  old  style  case  books,  are  put  in 
separate  envelopes  and  filed  in  cabinets  for  reference.  All  the 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  patients  are  noted  by  the  physicians 
under  whose  care  they  may  be,  who  make  notes,  which  are  type¬ 
written  along  with  the  histories  of  the  case  of  which  they  form  a 
part  and  are  available  as  records  for  the  hospital.  Staff  meetings 
were  instituted  and  held  every  day.  At  these  meetings  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  report  anything  that  is  unusual  or  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  in  the  part  of  the  hospital  in  which  they  may  be  on  duty. 
Each  physician  receives  the  cases  when  admitted  in  rotation  and 
finds  out  all  the  history  of  each  case  possible  and  then  makes  a 
physical  and  mental  examination,  a  synopsis  of  which  he  reads  in 
the  staff  meeting.  The  case  is  then  presented  for  observation, 
discussion  and  diagnosis.  A  stenographic  report  is  kept  as  a 
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permanent  record  of  these  discussions,  which  are  really  clinics  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases.  The  staff  meetings  enable  the  med¬ 
ical  director  to  keep  himself  well  informed  about  what  is  occurring 
in  the  hospital  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  work  of  his  assistant  phy¬ 
sicians  and  to  see  and  examine  each  new  patient  soon  after  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  hospital.  It  is  a  valuable  school  of  instruction  for 
new  members  of  the  staff,  who  at  once  realize  its  advantage.  The 
patients  themselves  are  usually  anxious  to  appear  before  the  whole 
staff  and  make  known  their  real  or  imaginary  troubles.  They 
think  their  cases  are  receiving  more  consideration  and  that  they 
will  more  likely  get  justice. 

The  change  in  the  manner  of  receiving  new  cases  and  the  new 
methods  of  medical  work  rendered  the  quota  of  physicians  too 
small,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  staff,  and  a  woman 
physician  was  included  among  the  number  to  care  especially  for  a 
certain  class  of  female  patients. 

A  consulting  staff,  composed  of  the  prominent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Trenton,  was  appointed  in  order  that  the  best  medical 
and  surgical  advice  might  be  had  in  special  cases. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  by  Dr.  Cotton  was  the 
abolition  of  all  forms  of  mechanical  restraint.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  period  of  less  than  three  months  without  any  very 
great  inconvenience  and  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  ex¬ 
cited  class  of  patients.  All  restraint  apparatus,  including  chairs, 
jackets,  muffs,  etc.,  was  entirely  removed  from  the  wards  and 
there  has  been  no  restraint  employed  in  the  hospital  up  to  this 
time. 

Dormitories  for  the  reception  of  new  patients  were  established 
in  both  the  male  and  female  departments.  All  new  cases  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  these  dormitories,  where  they  are  kept  in  bed  for  a  time 
while  they  are  under  observation,  or  so  long  as  their  condition 
renders  it  necessary  and  they  require  special  care  and  treatment. 
Sick  or  infirmary  wards  for  old  and  feeble  cases  were  established 
in  the  annex.  The  patients  in  these  dormitories  are  kept  in  bed 
when  necessary  and  are  under  the  constant  care  of  competent 
nurses,  day  and  night,  thereby  avoiding  accidents  or  any  just 
cause  for  complaint.  Patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  were  isolated  and  placed  in  special  dormitories  as  far  as 
possible. 
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A  modern,  up-to-date  operating  room,  complete  in  all  its  details, 
was  installed  and  also  a  sterilizing  room  and  bath  room.  The 
rooms  have  tiled  walls  and  floors,  with  modern  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  anaesthetizing  room  and  a  ward  for  post-operative 
cases  are  included  in  this  department.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  these 
rooms  for  apparatus,  instruments,  tiling,  plumbing,  etc.,  was  $2500. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  laboratory  and  the  number  of 
autopsies  greatly  increased  over  former  years.  A  number  of 
changes  were  made  in  the  fixtures  and  interior  arrangement  of 
the  building  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  workers 
and  the  selection,  installation  and  testing  of  new  apparatus. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  have  been  an  Edinger 
projection  and  drawing  apparatus,  a  large  model  Leitz  microscope 
with  apochromatic  and  compensating  opticals,  new  celloidin  par¬ 
affine  and  freezing  microtomes,  camera  lucida  ands  drawing  table, 
pressure  and  hot-air  sterilizers,  high-power  electric  centrifuge, 
automatic  still  and  a  second  microscope  for  routine  use.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  hospital  and  clinical  and  pathological  exami¬ 
nations  and  autopsies,  frequent  sanitary  bacteriological  analyses 
with  inspections  were  made  of  the  hospital  water  and  milk  sup¬ 
plies,  and  an  epidemic  among  the  live  stock,  found  to  be  hog 
cholera,  investigated  pathologically. 

The  number  of  nurses  and  attendants  was  increased  about  20 
per  cent  and  a  full  night  service  established. 

The  work  of  tearing  out  the  old  plumbing  and  installing  new 
baths,  toilets  and  tiling  rooms  for  the  same,  for  which  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $55,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1908,  continued 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  installation  of  the  telephone  exchange,  with  82  local  sta¬ 
tions,  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  proper  management 
of  such  a  large  institution.  A  watchman’s  clock  was  installed,  with 
stations  on  each  ward,  so  that  accurate  information  of  night 
nurses  and  attendants  could  be  obtained. 

The  fire  apparatus  on  the  wards  was  overhauled  and  new  fire 
mains  and  plugs  were  placed  around  the  grounds  and  buildings 
in  order  to  afford  more  ample  fire  protection. 

The  old  machinery  in  the  bakery  building  was  removed  and  new 
machinery  and  ovens  installed  at  a  cost  of  $5000. 
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There  were  750  books  added  to  the  Anne  Robinson  Library  and 
550  to  the  medical  library  during  the  year.  Mr.  Henry  Veghte 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  medical  library.  His  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  especially  French  and  German,  rendered  his 
services  valuable  as  a  translator  of  medical  articles  written  in  these 
languages. 

All  the  improvements  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1908 
were  completed  during  the  following  year.  The  continuous  baths 
were  installed.  They  consisted  of  one  battery  of  four  tubs  in  the 
female  department  and  two  batteries  of  two  tubs  each  in  the  male 
department.  Complete  records  of  patients  undergoing  this  treat¬ 
ment  are  kept.  The  tuberculosis  shack  or  open  air  ward  for  male 
patients  was  completed  and  occupied. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  made  in  the  rooms  and  wards 
of  the  hospital.  The  wards  were  remodeled  and  painted  and  in 
many  instances  rooms  were  torn  out  and  alcoves  made,  thereby 
allowing  more  air  and  sun-light  to  reach  the  wards. 

During  the  year  1909  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the 
laboratory.  This  consisted  of  technical  preparations,  examina¬ 
tions,  interpretations,  systematic  recording  and  indexing  of 
material  and  results  from  48  hospital  autopsies,  12  outside  autop¬ 
sies,  about  900  clinical  specimens  from  the  hospital,  including  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid,  urine,  feces,  sputum,  throat  cultures,  miscel¬ 
laneous  pathological  and  bacteriological  examinations,  blood 
counts  and  Widal  reactions,  frequent  sanitary  examinations  of 
water  and  milk,  and  nearly  200  diagnostic  histo-pathological  ex¬ 
aminations  of  surgical  and  other  specimens  from  city  hospitals  and 
private  sources.  Forty  glycerine  jelly  mounts  and  Kaiserling 
museum  specimens  were  prepared  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  1909  Professor  Henry  Veghte,  librarian  in 
charge  of  the  medical  library,  who  is  a  competent  musician,  was 
appointed  musical  director  and  authorized  to  organize  an  orches¬ 
tra.  Musicians  were  hired  as  attendants  and  paid  $5  extra  for 
their  services.  In  this  way  a  good  orchestra  was  soon  established, 
which  is  at  the  present  time  able  to  furnish  good  music  for  con¬ 
certs  in  the  chapel  during  the  winter  and  on  the  lawn  during  the 
summer  months.  The  music  furnished  in  this  way  is  very  benefi¬ 
cial  to  many  of  the  patients  and  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 
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During  the  year  1910  many  of  the  strong  rooms  were  torn  out 
and  the  space  turned  into  sitting  rooms.  The  $3000  appropriated 
for  furniture  for  the  wards  was  judiciously  expended  and  they 
were  made  more  homelike  and  comfortable. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $2000  to  make  day  spaces  or  sit¬ 
ting  rooms  on  several  of  the  wards.  Sixteen  strong  rooms  were 
abolished  on  the  women’s  side  of  the  house  and  the  space  turned 
into  sitting  rooms.  This  included  six  rooms  on  Ward  9,  on  which 
were  confined  the  worst  class  of  women  patients  in  the  hospital. 
It  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  have  these  patients  sleeping 
in  “  strong  rooms,”  with  guarded  windows  and  double  doors,  but 
since  the  rooms  have  been  removed  they  have  not  been  missed. 

The  appropriation  of  $17,000  for  renewing  the  plumbing  in  the 
annex  was  expended  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  building 
thereby  greatly  improved. 

The  room  where  Dorothea  Dix  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life 
was  furnished  with  all  the  old  furniture  obtainable  which  she  had 
used.  The  object  is  to  collect  as  far  as  possible  all  the  mementoes 
that  can  be  obtained  of  Miss  Dix  and  place  them  in  this  room  as  a 
permanent  memorial  to  her  work  in  establishing  this  and  21  other 
hospitals.  This  seems  to  be  especially  appropriate,  as  this  was  the 
first  hospital  built  by  her  influence. 

The  Legislature  of  1910  made  an  appropriation  of  $3000  for 
remodeling  the  wards  and  this  money  was  spent  in  tearing  out 
rooms,  making  open  spaces  and  more  day  spaces  on  the  wards  in 
order  to  admit  more  light  and  air.  Owing  to  this  appropriation 
the  same  improvements  were  made  in  the  male  department  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  female  department. 

A  fireproof  steel  filing  cabinet,  for  which  money  was  appro¬ 
priated,  was  installed  for  keeping  records. 

Two  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  furniture  for  the  wards 
was  expended  and  used  to  advantage  on  the  men’s  side  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  During  the  hospital  year  terminating  November  1,  1910, 
there  were  100  state  hospital  autopsies,  20  autopsies  in  the  general 
hospitals  and  1545  bacteriological,  histological  and  clinical  ex¬ 
aminations.  These  autopsies  represent  a  ratio  of  almost  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  within  the  year.  The  autop¬ 
sies  obtained  in  1908  were  62  per  cent  and  in  1909  73  per  cent. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  the  medical  director  the  Legislature  in 
191 1  passed  a  voluntary  commitment  act.  During  the  year  21  men 
and  6  women  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  come  volun¬ 
tarily  for  treatment.  Many  of  these  patients  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  mental  trouble  and  at  a  period  when  they  were  more 
amenable  to  treatment,  thereby  increasing  their  chances  for 
recovery. 

A  regular  course  of  lectures  and  special  instruction  in  practical 
nursing  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  nurses’  training  school 
during  the  year.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  nursing  of  the  patients  in  the  sick  dormitories.  At  the 
annual  commencement  of  the  training  school,  held  June  7,  19x1, 
two  men  and  nine  women  received  diplomas. 

The  librarian  of  the  Anne  Robinson  Library  not  only  has  charge 
of  the  library,  but  also  teaches  the  female  patients  rafia  work, 
basket  making,  etc. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  appropriated  $3000  for  remodeling  the 
wards.  The  money  was  spent  in  tearing  out  rooms,  making  open 
spaces  and  more  day  spaces  on  the  wards  where  very  little  light 
and  air  penetrated  before.  These  improvements  were  made  in 
the  male  department  corresponding  with  those  made  in  the  female 
department  a  year  previous.  One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  completing  the  plumbing  of  the  annex,  and 
the  hospital  now  throughout  may  be  classed  with  the  best  in  the 
country  in  regard  to  its  sanitary,  hygienic  and  bathing  facilities. 
Two  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  furniture  for  the  wards 
was  expended  for  the  men’s  side  of  the  house. 

During  the  summer  of  1911  a  room  was  fitted  up  and  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  equipment  for  a  dental  office. 
This  hospital  has  now  a  complete  dental  department  and  a  dentist 
from  Trenton  visits  the  hospital  regularly  one  day  each  week  and 
at  any  other  time  when  his  services  are  necessary. 

Two  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  a  new  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  was  expended  and  additional  apparatus  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  building  on  the  grounds  known  as  the  Randolph  Museum 
was  repaired  and  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $800.  The  contents  of 
this  building  had  been  removed  some  years  previous  and  the  doors 
had  been  boarded  up,  so  that  the  building  was  of  no  use  whatever. 
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It  is  proposed  to  use  this  building-  as  a  recreation  hall  for  the 
nurses  and  attendants. 

The  tuberculosis  shack  for  female  patients,  for  which  $3000  was 
appropriated,  was  completed  and  occupied.  It  is  able  to  accommo¬ 
date  from  25  to  30  patients  if  necessary. 

The  hospital  had  on  October  31,  19 m  its  possession  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  histories  of  nearly  1800  cases.  There  was  issued 
during  the  year  the  first  volume  of  collected  papers  written  by 
members  of  the  medical  staff,  consisting  of  14  original  articles. 

An  out-patient  department  was  established  in  1911  in  connection 
with  the  Mercer  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Trenton.  The  out-patient 
department  is  so  organized  that  the  medical  director  spends  one 
morning  a  week  at  Mercer  Hospital,  to  which  indigent  patients 
suffering  from  nervous  and  mental  diseases  can  go  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  advice  and  consultation  without  any  cost  to  the  patients 

themselves. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  appropriated  $2800  for  field  work  and 
the  hospital  at  present  has  two  trained  women  engaged  in  this 
special  work.  These  field  workers  go  into  the  families  and  com¬ 
munities  of  patients  admitted  to  this  hospital  and  learn  the  facts 
regarding  heredity,  environment,  domestic  relations,  and  causes  of 
mental  diseases.  They  also  carry  with  them  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  discharged  patients  when  they  visit  a  certain  community  and 
ascertain  all  the  facts  obtainable  concerning  these  discharged 
patients,  such  as  their  mental  and  physical  condition,  their  environ¬ 
ment,  and  detailed  accounts  of  their  investigations  are  made  in 
writing  when  they  return  to  the  hospital.  These  reports  not  only 
enable  the  medical  director  to  keep  in  touch  with  discharged 
patients  and  know  whether  they  recover  or  1  elapse,  but  the 
families,  through  the  visitations  of  the  field  workers,  are  able  to 
keep  in  communication  with  the  hospital  and  obtain  the  necessary 
advice  concerning  their  friends  or  relatives  who  have  been 
discharged. 

During  the  year  191 1  the  laboratory  continued  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  a  laboratory  of  general  pathology  and  bacteriology,  a 
laboratory  of  hygiene  and  clinical  medicine,  in  addition  to  the 
more  special  work  of  neuro-pathology  and  serology.  During  the  : 
year  103  complete  post  mortem  examinations  were  held,  from 
each  of  which  the  histologic  material  has  been  utilized. 
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As  an  added  feature  to  the  work  done  in  previous  years  the 
Wassermann  and  Noguchi  sero-reactions  for  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis  and  parasyphilitic  psychosis  have  been  introduced  during 
1911  and  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  salvarsan. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  appropriated  money  to  purchase  254 
acres  of  farm  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  milk  and  raising  vegetables  for  the  needs  of  the 
institution. 

A  large  new  laundry  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
institution  has  been  completed  and  is  in  operation.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  modern  machinery  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  room 
have  greatly  improved  this  important  work  of  the  institution. 

On  October  31,  1912,  there  were  in  residence  1451  patients — 
742  men  and  709  women.  During  the  year  488  patients  were 
admitted — 282  men  and  206  women.  In  addition  to  these  two  men 
who  escaped  were  returned,  and  adding  the  1 1  patients  nominally 
admitted  for  discharge  at  the  end  of  their  four-months’  visit,  the 
number  of  admissions  would  be  501,  making  the  total  number 
under  care  1952. 

During  1912  Dr.  Turner,  ophthalmologist,  visited  the  hospital 
weekly  and  not  only  examined  the  eyes  of  all  new  patients,  but 
thoroughly  examined  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  old  patients  with 
special  reference  to  organic  brain  disease  and  dementia  praecox. 
The  care  of  the  patients’  teeth  having  proved  so  beneficial, 
it  was  decided  by  the  managers  of  the  hospital  to  employ  a 
resident  dentist  who  could  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work.  In 
order  to  bring  the  physicians  in  closer  touch  with  the  hospital,  the 
custom  has  been  established  of  inviting  the  various  county  medical 
societies  to  hold  one  of  their  monthly  meetings  at  the  hospital 
during  the  year.  The  counties  of  Somerset,  Middlesex,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Gloucester  accepted  the  invitation  and  the  attendance  at 
these  meetings  was  exceptionally  good.  Usually  a  whole  day  was 
devoted  to  their  meetings.  The  hospital  was  inspected  and  cases 
having  different  forms  of  mental  disease  presented  and  symptoms 
explained. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  was  devoted  in  1912  to  a 
complete  statistical  investigation  of  the  hospital  population  by 
means  of  the  Wassermann  reaction.  Some  2000  reactions  were 
secured  and  the  results  of  these  reactions  were  put  on  record 
and  made  the  subject  of  a  publication. 
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The  micro-photographic  apparatus,  obtained  by  a  special  appro¬ 
priation,  was  installed  in  temporary  quarters  and  special  work  in 
colored  micro-photography,  the  first  undertaken  in  this  country, 
was  conducted.  Five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  screening 
the  windows  was  expended,  and  the  hospital  equipped  with  perma¬ 
nent  copper  screens.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  appropriated  for 
new  furniture  was  also  expended. 

A  hydrotherapeutic  equipment  was  completed  and  is  now  in  use. 
Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  during  the  year  for  the 
overhauling  of  the  heating  system  in  the  main  building. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  occupation  and  amusement  of 
patients.  The  attendants’  orchestra  affords  the  patients  much 
pleasure  by  furnishing  daily  concerts  on  the  lawn  during  the 
summer  season  and  in  the  chapel  during  the  winter  months.  Many 
of  the  men  patients  among  the  chronic  cases  work  on  the  farm  or 
around  the  buildings.  A  welfare  worker  spends  her  time  among 
the  women  patients,  reading  to  the  patients,  playing  games  and 
taking  them  out  for  walks  and  does  all  she  can  to  keep  them  from 
brooding  over  their  mental  troubles.  A  woman  in  charge  of  the 
choir  drills  the  patients  in  chorus  work  and  also  arranges  for 
amateur  theatricals,  in  which  the  nurses  and  patients  take  part. 
A  teacher  of  dancing  from  Trenton  conducts  two  classes  a  week 
for  the  patients. 

On  October  31,  1913,  there  were  present  in  the  hospital  1547 
patients— 781  men  and  766  women.  During  the  year  488  patients 
were  admitted— 280  men  and  208  women— making  the  total  num¬ 
ber  under  care  during  the  year  2035.  There  were  496  dismissed 
during  the  year — 274  men  and  222  women — leaving  the  total 
number  of  patients  under  care  November  1,  1914,  1539“ 787  men 
and  752  women. 

A  physician  who  is  a  psychologist  was  appointed  in  1912  as  a 
research  worker,  more  especially  to  work  up  a  complete  history 
of  alcoholic  patients,  of  their  constitutional  make-up,  heredity, 
and  environment.  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Hammond,  pathologist,  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  in  order  to  visit  the  psychi¬ 
atric  clinic  at  Munich.  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Funkhouser  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  which  time  he  spent  in  psychiatric 
clinics  of  Munich,  Vienna  and  Zurich. 
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Owing  to  the  number  of  requests  made  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Trenton  and  the  vicinity  for  a  post-graduate 
course  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases  at  the  State  Hospital,  it  was 
decided  to  give  such  a  course  during  the  month  of  July,  1912.  A 
number  of  physicians  in  the  vicinity  responded  to  the  invitation 
and  the  clinics  were  well  attended.  The  course  was  intended  to 
give  a  practical  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  both  from  a  clinical  and  pathological  stand¬ 
point.  The  course  was  given  without  charge  to  the  physicians  and 
the  members  of  the  staff  who  gave  the  lectures  felt  amply  repaid 
by  the  attendance  and  the  interest  manifested. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  training  school  was  held  on 
the  third  Friday  in  June.  Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  superintendent 
of  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the 
address  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  presented 
diplomas  to  eight  women  graduates.  The  majority  of  these  nurses 
went  to  New  York  hospitals,  where  they  continued  their  work  as 
post  graduate  nurses.  The  scope  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses  has  been  enlarged  and  a  three-years’  course  inaugurated,  of 
which  two  years  and  a  half  will  be  spent  in  this  hospital  and  each 
nurse  will  spend  six  months  in  Mercer  Hospital  in  the  City  of 
Trenton  before  her  graduation.  Through  this  arrangement  the 
graduates  of  the  training  school  will  be  able  to  qualify  as  regis¬ 
tered  nurses. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  received  from  the  Legislature  for  a 
new  laboratory  was  found  to  be  too  small  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
building,  and  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  hospital  laboratory  a 
building  70  by  40  feet,  which  will  afford  ample  accommodations 
for  the  increasing  amount  of  work  for  some  time  to  come.  An 
X-ray  apparatus,  for  which  $2000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  has  been  purchased  and  installed.  The  Legislature  made 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  central  power  plant,  which  is 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  institution.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  two 
cow  stables,  a  dairy  house  and  three  silos.  This  amount  was  not 
sufficient  to  construct  these  buildings  by  contract.  The  State 
House  authorized  the  Board  of  Managers  to  construct  the  build¬ 
ings  by  using  the  mechanics  employed  at  the  hospital  and  con¬ 
tracting  for  whatever  was  necessary.  The  work  was  completed 
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within  the  appropriation,  at  a  saving  to  the  state  of  $7000.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  activity  and  interest  of  Warden  Atchley, 
who  personally  supervised  the  erection  of  this  group  of  buildings. 

For  years  the  criminal  insane  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have 
been  confined  in  the  two  state  institutions,  Morris  Plains  and 
Trenton,  and  for  at  least  25  years  the  authorities  of  these  two 
institutions  annually  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  separate 
institution  to  take  care  of  the  criminal  and  convict  insane,  but 
without  result.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  Trenton  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  a  suitable  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton  which  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crim¬ 
inal  and  convict  insane  from  both  state  hospitals.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem  and  in  1913  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $150,000  for  the  construction  of  the  center  and  one 
wing  of  a  detention  building  for  the  criminal  insane.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  this  was  later  diverted  towards  a  central  power 
plant  and  the  money  reappropriated  by  the  succeeding  Legis¬ 
lature.  One  wing  and  the  center  building  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  and  when  this  unit  is  completed  the  building  can  be 
occupied.  The  Legislature  of  1915  appropriated  $85,000  to  com¬ 
plete  the  central  power  plant,  which  equipment  was  necessary  to 
occupy  the  criminal  insane  building. 

In  1914  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  a  psychopathic  building 
for  the  female  department.  The  plans  and  specifications  having 
been  drawn,  the  construction  will  be  begun  this  summer  (1915). 
The  building  will  be  a  modern  fireproof  structure.  The  first  floor 
will  contain  the  doctors’  offices,  reception  rooms,  occupation  rooms, 
and  hydrotherapeutic  equipment.  The  second  and  third  floors 
will  consist  of  private  rooms  or  dormitories  and  day  rooms.  The 
fourth  floor  will  provide  an  operative  department  with  a  fully 
equipped  room  for  post-operative  cases.  There  will  also  be  a 
roof  garden  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  fresh  air  treatment. 
The  dormitories  and  day  rooms  will  be  connected  by  sliding  doors 
to  large  porticos  in  order  to  give  the  patients  the  benefit  of  as 
much  outdoor  treatment  as  possible.  A  similar  building  is  planned 
for  the  male  department. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  remodeling  the  building,  the  new 
equipment,  farm  lands,  dairy  barns,  etc.,  is  about  $850,000  in  the 
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last  eight  years.  In  order  to  completely  modernize  the  hospital 
a  new  psychopathic  building  for  the  male  department,  a  home  for 
the  male  attendants  and  a  congregate  dining  room  for  the  annex 
are  needed.  About  $250,000  will  be  required  before  the  board  will 
feel  satisfied  that  the  hospital  is  fulfilling  its  duty  to  the  community 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  afflicted. 

The  managers  have  adopted  a  very  progressive  and  enlightened 
policy  regarding  the  institution  and  exhibit  a  personal  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  the  hospital  work.  For  many  years  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  was  Garrett  D.  W.  Vroom,  of  Trenton,  who 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  management  of  the  hospital  and 
exhibited  a  progressive  spirit  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
attempts  of  the  medical  director  and  warden  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  existing  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  in  1907.  His  time 
was  given  willingly  and  his  counsel  and  advice  were  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  hospital  and  those  engaged  in  the  duty  of  reorgani¬ 
zation.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  him  individually  for 
his  influence  in  the  board  and  his  practical,  modern  policies  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  institution.  He  lived  to  see  the  institu¬ 
tion  changed  from  an  asylum  to  a  modern  hospital,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  all  his  plans  carried  out,  and  his 
death  on  March  4,  1914,  was  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  institution 
and  officers  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  Luther  M.  Halsey  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  as  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  board  and  the 
only  surviving  member  of  those  who  were  on  the  board  when  the 
reorganization  took  place  in  1907,  having  become  a  member  of  the 
board  in  1906.  It  was  through  the  active  interest  of  Dr.  Halsey 
that  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  hospital  was  possible  at  that 
time.  He,  with  Judge  Vroom,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  decided  that  only  by  adopting  the  newer  methods  and 
obtaining  men  familiar  with  such  methods  would  they  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  reorganization.  Dr.  Halsey  has  always 
taken  a  most  active  interest  in  the  management  of  the  hospital  and 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  his  duties  as  manager,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  the  largest  part  of  the  credit  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  due. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  consists  of  five  physicians  and 
three  business  men.  It  is  a  harmonious  and  well-balanced  board, 
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who  fully  realize  that  the  greatest  function  of  the  hospital  is  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  and  that  every  other  interest 
must  be  subservient  to  this  one.  The  medical  men  on  the  board  who 
have  contributed  much  to  the  improved  conditions  and  who  mani¬ 
fest  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  are  Dr. 
Stewart  Paton,  of  Princeton ;  Dr.  Joseph  Raycroft,  physical  direc¬ 
tor  of  Princeton  University;  Dr.  George  T.  Tracey,  of  Beverly, 
N.  J.,  and  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Ellis,  of  Metuchen  N.  J.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  are  men  of  wide  business  experience,  who 
are  intensely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  hospital  arfd  include 
Arthur  D.  Forst,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  William  L.  Black  of  Ham- 
mondtown,  N.  J.,  and  Joseph  L.  Moore,  of  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Aside  from  the  monthly  meetings,  which  are  always  well  at¬ 
tended,  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  the  hospital  is  not  visited  by 
members  of  the  Medical  Committee  or  of  the  House  and  Grounds 
Committee.  The  board  not  only  maintains  a  close  supervision  over 
the  best  interests  of  the  hospital,  but  the  medical  and  scientific 
work  also  receives  its  closest  attention,  and  fortunately  politics 
have  as  yet  had  no  influence  in  the  selection  of  tha  managers  or 
the  work  in  the  hospital. 
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1886- 

urer  . 

1847- 

Dr.  William  Elmer . 

1889- 

Jasper  C.  Scudder,  treas- 

Dr.  S.  M.  Hamill . 

1889- 

urer  . 

1847-1877 

Harvey  H.  Johnson, 

George  F.  Fort . 

1873- 

treasurer  . 

1899- 

Austin  Sinder,  treasurer 

1 

00 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  Horace  A.  Buttolph. 

1847-1876 

Dr.  John  W.  Ward . 

1876-1907 

MEDICAL  DIRECTORS. 

Dr.  John  Kirby  (acting) 

l894- 

Dr.  L.  A.  D.  Allen  (al- 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Cotton... 

1907- 

ternating)  . 

1907- 

Dr.  Peter  P.  Rafferty.  . 

1907- 

Dr.  John  C.  Felty . 

1907- 

Dr.  Luther  M.  Halsey 

(alternating)  .  1907- 


Note. — This  list  is  defective  on  account  of  records  not  being  available. 
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ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Elliott .  1851-1855 

Dr.  M.  E.  Winchel .  1855- 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Jr..  .  1857-1858 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Carriel.  . .  1858-1869 

Dr.  John  W.  Ward .  1867- 

Dr.  Joseph  Draper .  1869-1894 

Dr.  John  C.  Schenck.  .. .  1874-1876 

Dr.  John  Kirby .  1876- 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Button. .  1876-1882 
Dr.  McDonald  (tempo¬ 
rary)  .  1876- 

Dr.  Harris  G.  Wetherell  1882- 
Dr.  Richard  R.  Rodgers  1885- 
Dr.  C.  W.  Kirby . 


Dr.  Chas.  R.  Burroughs.  1886-1891 
Dr.  Alexander  F.  H.  Gale  1888- 

Dr.  John  C.  Felty .  1891- 

Dr.  William  F.  Jones...  1891- 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Allen. . . .  1899- 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Cort .  1899- 

Dr.  H.  M.  Weeks .  1897-1899 

Dr.  Edgar  B.  Funk- 

houser .  1907- 

Dr.  William  C.  Sandy. .  1907- 
Dr.  Frederick  S.  Ham¬ 
mond  .  1907- 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Taylor.  ..  1907- 


STEWARDS. 

Caleb  Sager  .  1847-1876  William  H.  Earley .  1891-1896 

Edmund  White  .  1876-1891 


WARDENS. 

William  P.  Hayes .  1896-1907  Samuel  T.  Atchley .  1907- 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  1915. 

Luther  M.  Halsey,  M.  D.,  President. 

A.  D.  Forst,  Vice-president. 

Scott  Scammell,  Secretary. 

Harvey  H.  Johnson,  Treasurer. 

Stewart  Paton,  M.  D.  Joseph  L.  Moore. 

Joseph  Raycroft,  M.  D.  William  L.  Black. 

George  T.  Tracey,  M.  D.  Alfred  L.  Ellis,  M.  D. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS,  1915. 

Henry  A.  Cotton,  M.  D . Medical  director 

John  C.  Felty,  M.  D . First  assistant  physician 

Edgar  B.  Funkhouser,  M.  D . Second  assistant  physician 

Clarence  B.  Farrar,  M.  D . Third  assistant  physician 

Frederick  S.  Hammond,  M.  D.  .  .Fourth  assistant  physician  and  pathologist 

J.  Erwin  Diehl,  M.  D . Fifth  assistant  physician 

Lilia  Ridout,  M.  D . Woman  physician 

W.  W.  Stevenson,  M.  D . Interne 

Charles  T.  Roebuck . Interne 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  MORRIS 
PLAINS,  GREYSTONE  PARK,  N.  J.1 

In  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  page  997,  chapter  431,  there 
is  an  act  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  sites,  prepare  plans 
etc.,  for  another  state  lunatic  asylum.  From  the  preamble  to  the 
act  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  managers  and 
superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton,  the  build¬ 
ings  then  in  use  and  in  course  of  construction  were  totally  inade¬ 
quate  in  extent  for  the  reception  of  all  the  insane  persons  in  the 
state  who  needed  special  care.  The  Legislature  accordingly 
appointed  the  following  commission :  Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward, 
Daniel  Haines,  LI.  A.  Buttolph,  M.  D.,  Thomas  McKeen  and 
Rynear  H.  Veghte.  The  duties  of  the  commission  were  to  visit 
different  localities  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  state 
in  order  to  choose  a  site  for  another  institution  for  insane  persons, 
provided  such  site  be  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  the  state,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  next  Legislature.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  commission  reported  to  the  legislative  session  of  1809,  but 
nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  1872.  In  that  year  Gover¬ 
nor  Theo.  F.  Randolph  states  under  the  heading,  “  Northern 
Lunatic  Asylum,”  that  the  previous  Legislature  had  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  commencement  of  the 
erection  of  an  asylum,  and  that  the  commission  had  purchased  a 
site  near  Morristown,  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000.  The  site  chosen 
by  the  commissioners  comprised  a  farm  of  408  acres,  located  about 
three  miles  from  Morristown.  It  had  an  unlimited  water  supply, 
stone  quarries,  and  clay  beds  which  produced  all  the  brick  used  in 
the  institution.  The  soil  was  fertile,  and  the  location  accessible 
and  healthful. 

The  building  erected  differed  somewhat  in  detail  from  any 
previously  erected.  The  general  ground  plan  is  the  usual  linear 
one,  but  in  the  superstructure  advantage  was  taken  of  the  most  s 
recent  improvements.  The  whole  length  of  the  building  is  1243  .] 

1  Compiled  from  material  furnished  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Evans,  medical  director. 
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feet,  and  the  depth,  retreating*  from  the  front  of  the  center  to  the 
rear  of  the  extreme  wings,  is  542  feet.  The  wings  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  center  are  three  stories  in  height,  except  the  most 
remote,  which  are  of  two  stories  and  have  rooms  upon  one  side  of 
the  ward  only. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  opening  $1,300,000  had  been  expended  on 
construction,  and  it  was  estimated  that  $1,000,000  additional 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  asylum  as  designed. 

On  August  17,  1876,  75  men  and  on  August  23,  64  men  were 
taken  to  the  asylum  at  Morristown  by  Dr.  McDonald  and  several 
attendants.  On  August  18,  80  women  and  on  August  25,  73  women 
were  taken  to  Morristown  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  entire  company 
were  transferred  from  the  asylum  at  Trenton  to  their  new  abode 
at  Morristown  without  change  of  cars  and  without  any  casualty. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Buttolph,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
at  Trenton,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  institution 
June  8,  1876. 

The  Board  of  Managers  met  and  organized  on  the  same  day, 
with  Francis  S.  Lathrop,  president,  Samuel  Lilly,  M.  D.,  secretary, 
and  Eugene  Vanderpool,  treasurer.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Smith  was 
appointed  first  assistant  physician  and  Dr.  A.  K.  McDonald  second 
assistant. 

The  first  duty  of  the  board  was  to  unite  with  the  managers  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton,  to  adopt  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  apportionment  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  patients  between  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Trenton  and 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Morristown.  They  decided  that  all 
insane  patients  then  in  the  asylum  at  Trenton  from  the  counties 
of  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cumberland,  Salem,  Gloucester,  Camden, 
Burlington,  Mercer,  Ocean,  Monmouth,  Hunderton,  Somerset 
and  Middlesex  should  remain  there.  All  others  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  State  Asylum  at  Morristown.  They  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  should  apply  only  to  those  supported  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  not  to  those  admitted  under  the  special  agreements 
authorized  by  law. 

By  August  25,  292  patients  had  been  transferred  to  Morristown. 

The  managers  of  the  asylum  at  Morristown  then  notified  the 
county  clerks  of  the  counties  from  which  lunatics  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  and  also  inserted  notices  in  the  newspapers  published  in 
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these  counties  that  the  asylum  was  open  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  and  as  a  result  54  patients  were  admitted.  By  the  31st  of 
October,  1876,  346  patients  had  been  admitted,  most  of  whom  were 
of  the  chronic  class.  At  that  time  the  asylum  had  room  for  500 
patients. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  13,  1879,  the 
Board  of  Managers  was  increased  from  seven  to  ten. 

In  1880  Miss  Dix  presented  100  volumes  of  well-selected  books 
to  the  patients’  library. 

In  1883  Dr.  Buttolph  presented  the  institution  with  a  tower 
clock  which  strikes  the  hours  and  half-hours,  and  is  illuminated  at 
night;  he  also  donated  two  libraries,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
asylum. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1884,  Dr.  Buttolph  resigned  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1885. 

In  their  report  for  1884  the  managers  went  on  record  as  follows  : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  managers  to  separate  the  medical  from  the 
business  department  of  the  institution ;  to  place  the  medical  department 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  alienist  of  advanced  views,  to  be  called  the 
Medical  Director,  who  shall  be  assisted  by  four  assistant  physicians.  The 
attendants  and  all  persons  and  matters  connected  with  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  medical  director,  subject  to 
the  Board  of  Managers ;  all  other  care  and  business  concerns  of  the  asylum 
to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  warden,  who  shall  have  sole  control  of  them, 
subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  “  dual  system  of  control/ 
which  was  the  cause  of  Dr.  Buttolph’s  resignation.  In  Dr. 
Buttolph’s  own  words : 1 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains,  without  a  word  of  censure  or  complaint  to  justify 
their  action,  or  apology  for  the  rude  method  adopted,  or  even  of  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  course,  after  I  had  given  more  than  37  years’  faithful  service 
to  the  state  in  its  two  institutions,  I  was  by  resolution  of  the  board  to 
resign  from  the  position  of  superintendent  and  vacate  my  place  of  residence 
in  the  house  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  or  in  about  six  weeks,  which 
was  done. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  Legislature  a  special  act  was 
passed  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  managers,  authorizing  the 
reorganization  proposed. 

1  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  Vol.  8,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1887. 
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Dr.  Buttolph’s  first  two  assistants  in  turn  held  the  office  of 
medical  director.  The  first  resigned  in  one  year,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  hold  office  longer  without  greatly  compromising  his  self-respect. 

William  L.  Russell,  M,  D.,  the  present  superintendent  of 
Bloomingdale  Hospital,  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity,  November  21,  1887,1  states  his  views  on  the 
introduction  of  the  dual  system  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Morristown,  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
department  suffered  a  serious  blow  when  the  office  of  matron  was 
abolished  in  1886,  and  says  that  the  wife  of  the  warden  was 
chosen  to  fill  a  position  unheard  of  in  any  other  asylum,  with  the 
title  of  supervisor  of  the  center.  He  further  states  that  of  the 
four  assistant  physicians  in  the  asylum  the  previous  year,  not  one 
remains ;  that  since  January,  1885,  eight  physicians  had  left  the 
asylum  and  that  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  conducted. 

During  1885  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Smith  was  medical  director  and 
Martin  B.  Monroe  warden.  This  year  the  managers  acquired  by 
purchase  from  Mrs.  Hupperty  55  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $125 
per  acre,  to  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  waste  water  and  sewerage. 
They  sold  to  Richard  McCurdy  a  detached  lot  of  ground,  known 
as  the  “  Miller  Lot,”  consisting  of  about  nine  acres,  at  the  original 
cost  to  the  state  of  $1175. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Smith  resigned  as  medical  director  April  2,  1886, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Booth. 

Forty-six  patients  from  Essex  County  were  cared  for  from 
January  11  to  May  14,  1886,  following  a  fire  in  the  Essex  County 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Booth  resigned  August  3,  1888,  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Harris  was  appointed  medical  director.  This  year  the  officers, 
employees  and  attendants  were  required  to  wear  uniforms  to 
designate  their  several  ranks  and  stations.  Night  locks  were 
placed  on  the  outer  doors  for  the  first  time,  and  an  electric  time 
detector  was  installed.  In  October,  1888,  Dr.  Gilbert  B.  Pfoutz 
was  appointed  resident  pathologist,  being  the  first  one  to  hold  this 
office. 

1  Vol.  44,  p.  429. 
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By  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  17,  1891,  a  new 
Board  of  seven  Managers  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
two  previously  existing  boards.  It  organized  at  Trenton,  March 

19,  1891. 

The  warden,  Martin  B.  Monroe,  was  requested  to  resign  and 
Moses  K.  Everett  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  April  1,  1891. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Harris  resigned  January  1,  1892,  and  Dr.  William  P. 
Spratling  was  appointed  medical  director  ad  interim.  On  June  1, 
1892,  Dr.  B.  D.  Evans  was  appointed  medical  director. 

In  1893  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  State 
Asylum  for  Insane  at  Morristown,”  to  “  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Morris  Plains.” 

The  same  law  which  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  vested 
the  management  and  control  of  both  state  hospitals  under  one 
board ;  this  board  to  consist  of  eight  persons,  no  more  than  four 
of  whom  were  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party ;  the  board  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  hold  office  for  five  years. 

The  medical  director,  warden,  and  their  assistants  were  re¬ 
appointed  by  the  new  board. 

A  training  school  for  nurses,  organized  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley, 

D.  D.,  was  opened  October  31,  1894. 

A  two-years’  course  of  study  was  required  until  1914.  At  the 
present  time  the  training  school  has  a  three-years’  course  with  a 
curriculum  including  all  the  studies  that  are  regularly  required  in  | 
the  general  hospitals,  together  with  a  special  course  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  nurses 
have  graduated  since  the  founding  of  this  school. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1897  divided  the  state  into  two  hos¬ 
pital  districts.  The  Morris  Plains  district  consisted  of  Union, 
Essex,  Hudson,  Morris,  Passaic,  Warren,  Sussex  and  Bergen 
counties.  Section  4  of  the  same  act  established  a  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  for  each  hospital,  with  the  same  provisions  as  made  in  the  law 
of  1893  regarding  the  dual  board,  and  made  the  managers  on  the 
existing  board  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  district 
in  which  they  were  resident. 

During  1898  18  nurses,  7  men  and  11  women,  were  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  Hospital  Corps. 

The  foundation  for  the  new  dormitory  building  was  laid  in  1895. 
This  building  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  on  March 
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12,  1901.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  600  patients.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  657  patients  in  this  building.  The  shape 
of  the  building  is  like  the  letter  “  E  ” ;  the  south  wing  is  occupied 
by  women  patients,  the  north  wing  by  men  patients,  and  the  middle 
wing  has  a  large  congregate  dining  room  on  the  first  floor  and  an 
amusement  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The  amusement  hall  has  a 
large  stage  with  a  proscenium  and  is  also  equipped  with  one  of  the 
most  modern  motion  picture  machines.  In  other  parts  of  this 
building  there  are  game  rooms  with  pool  and  billiard  tables.  One 
large  section  of  the  basement  is  equipped  with  bowling  alleys,  and 
another  portion  of  the  basement  is  utilized  for  industrial  work.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  dental  room,  where  the  patients  are 
treated  by  a  resident  dentist.  The  pathological  laboratory,  the 
micro-photographic  room  and  the  photographic  studio  which  are 
now  located  in  this  building  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  mortu¬ 
ary  building,  for  which  plans  have  already  been  approved  and  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  made  for  its  construction.  Recently  a 
special  dining  room  has  been  completed  in  this  dormitory  building 
to  be  used  by  a  group  of  patients  who  are  engaged  in  outdoor 
occupation  and  who  are  to  occupy  two  new  buildings  which  have 
been  recently  constructed. 

Opening  exercises  at  the  new  building  were  held  on  November 
20,  1901.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Foster  M. 
Voorhees,  James  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  Henry  M.  Hurd,  M.  D.,  B.  D. 
Evans,  M.  D.,  Hon.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Patrick  Farrelly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board. 

Two  temporary  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  150  patients 
were  completed  in  1915.  These  buildings  are  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  dormitory  building.  They  were  constructed  to  partially  re¬ 
lieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  gradual  overcrowding  of 
this  institution  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  highest  standard 
of  therapeutic  procedure  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  great 
many  structural  additions  and  improvements  in  the  original  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  of  the  institution.  The  following  list  shows  the 
cost  of  the  main  building,  together  with  the  additional  buildings 
and  some  of  the  important  improvements  that  have  been  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years  : 
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Original  building,  known  as  the  “  Main  Building,”  erected 

at  a  cost  of . $2,511,622 

Dormitory  building  and  new  reservoir  made  necessary  by 

its  construction,  erected  at  a  cost  of . 

Laundry  . 1 . 

Nurses’  cottages  . 

Fire  house  . 

New  kitchen  at  main  building . 

Tuberculosis  building  . 

Industrial  building . 

Equipment  for  industrial  building . 

Barns,  including  dairy  . 

Store  rooms  . 

Rendering  plant  . 

Hypochlorite  plant . . . 

Theater  and  solarium . 

Installation  and  cost  of  new  dynamos  and  boilers . 

New  building  or  buildings  to  relieve  overcrowding . 

Surgical  room  . 

Continuous  baths  for  men  patients . 

Continuous  baths  for  women  patients . 

Storehouse  and  equipment  . 

To  construct  glass  pavilions  for  patients . 

In  1905  the  task  of  adopting-  the  loose-leaf  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  records  in  sectional  filing  system  was  undertaken  and  the 
records  that  had  been  kept  in  book  form  were  transferred  to 
the  separate  sheets  for  the  filing  system.  In  conjunction  with  this 
a  cross-index  system  was  introduced  and  at  the  present  time  this 
system  is  undergoing  an  elaborate  compilation  of  all  data  having 
psychiatric,  pathologic  and  sociologic  importance.  In  1906  the  elec- 
trotherapeutic  room  was  completed  and  equipped  with  the  standard 
apparatus  obtainable  at  that  time.  A  clinical  room  for  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  work  was  also  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  in¬ 
struments  and  apparatus  for  doing  thorough  work.  This  room  is  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  assistant  physicians,  who  has  had  training  in 
this  specialty.  A  completely  equipped  hydrotherapeutic  room  was 
opened  on  the  service  for  the  women  patients.  In  1908  a  hydro- 
therapeutic  room  was  established  on  the  service  for  the  men 
patients. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  operating  rooms,  one  located 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  building  and  the  other  on  the  north 
side,  to  be  used  respectively  for  the  men  and  women  patients. 
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In  1908  the  federal  postal  authorities  established  a  postoffice  in 
the  administration  building  of  this  hospital.  The  postoffice  is  listed 
as  “  Greystone  Park,  N.  JT 

In  1914  an  industrial  building  was  completed  and  fully  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  printing,  book-binding,  paper  ruling,  carpentry, 
broom  and  brush  making,  metal  work,  rug  and  carpet  weaving, 
stocking  knitting,  basket  making  and  the  various  arts  and  crafts. 

In  1915  a  solarium,  located  near  the  dormitory  building,  and  a 
theater,  located  on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  main  building,  were 
completed. 

Amusements  consist  of  weekly  dances,  moving  pictures,  vaude¬ 
ville  performances,  baseball,  tennis,  bowling,  football,  croquet, 
quoits  and  golf. 

Voluntary  gardening  for  patients  of  both  sexes  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  from  August  17,  1876,  to 
October  31,  1914,  was  12,191 — 6301  men  and  5890  women.  During 
this  time  9682  patients  were  discharged,  leaving  2509  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  hospital  year  1914.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  these  patients  were  discharged  as  re¬ 
covered — 1414  men  and  1407  women.  During  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  a  yearly  average  increase  of  100  patients  in  the 
total  population  of  the  hospital. 

COMMISSIONERS  TO  SELECT  SITE. 


Marcus  L.  Ward,  Gover¬ 
nor  . . 

1 868- 

Thomas  McKeen  ....... 

H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.D... 

1868- 

1868- 

Daniel  Haines  . 

1868- 

Rynear  H.  Veghte . . 

1868- 

Francis  S.  Lathrop..... 

COMMISSIONERS. 

1876-1882  Joseph  D.  Bedle.  ...... . 

1877-1882 

Beach  Vanderpool  . 

1876-1884 

Samuel  S.  Clark . 

1877-1886 

Samuel  Lilly,  M.  D . 

1876-1880 

Hiram  C.  Clark . 

1877- 

Anthony  Reckless . 

1876-1882 

James  S.  Green,  M.D... 

1882- 

George  A.  Halsey . 

1876- 

Garret  Acherson . 

1882-1884 

Wm.  G.  Lathrop . 

1876-1882 

Augustus  W.  Cutter.... 

1882- 

John  S.  Read . . 

1876-1882 

Josiah  Meeker  . 

1882- 

Eugene  Vanderpool  .... 

1876- 

Theodore  R.  Varick.... 

1883-1888 

Note. — In  some  cases  the  date  of  resignation  of  officers  has  been  omitted 
by  reason  of  defective  records. 
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Edward  T.  Bell .  1883-1888  Romeo  F.  Chabert,  M.  D.  1888- 

Hugh  C.  Hendry,  M.  D.  1884-1888  George  W.  Ternbury, 

Henry  D.  Winton .  1884-1885  M.  D .  1888- 

John  W.  Jackson .  1884-  Eugene  Vanderpool  ....  1888- 

N.  W.  Voorhees .  1886- 


NEW  BOARD  OF  SEVEN  MEMBERS  TO  REPLACE  OLD  BOARD 

OF  TWENTY  MEMBERS. 


James  N.  Pidcock .  1891-1894 

George  Richards .  1891-1900 

James  W.  Smith,  M.  D..  1891-1894 
David  Schleiner,  M.  D..  1891-1894 

Ferdinand  Herntz  .  1891-1894 

PYederick  Walter  .  1891-1894 

Jeremiah  O’Rouke  .  1891-1894 

James  E.  Moon .  1891-1894 

George  D.  Meeke .  1891-1893 

Guido  C.  Henchman....  1893-1907 

Charles  E.  Green .  1894-1896 

Romeo  F.  Chabert .  1894-1903 

Patrick  F.  Farrelly .  1894-1904 

John  Hone  .  1894-1895 

George  B.  Jenkinson.  . .  .  1894-1896 

Louis  Parker  .  1894-1895 

Charles  H.  Green .  1894-1897 


Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.  1894- 


Henry  S.  Little .  1895-1897 

G.  D.  W.  Vroom .  1895-1897 

John  C.  Eisele .  1896- 

John  Taylor  .  1896-1897 

John  A.  McBride .  1897- 


David  St.  John,  M.  D...  1897-1911 
James  W.  Smith,  M.  D..  1897-1906 
Richard  M.  McCurdy..  1900-1907 


James  G.  Morgan .  1903-1909 

Patrick  J.  Ryan .  1904- 

George  W.  Jagle .  1907- 

Harry  A.  Van  Gilder...  1907- 
Harrison  P.  Lindaburg.  .  1907- 

John  Nevin,  M.  D .  1909- 

Albert  Richards  .  1911- 

James  H.  McGaw .  1911- 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.  D.,  LL.  D . 1876-1885 


MEDICAL  DIRECTORS. 

Edwin  E.  Smith,  M.  D..  1885-1886  Wm.  P.  Spratling,  M.  D. 


Edward  C.  Booth,  M.  D.  1886-1888  (pro  tern) .  1892- 

H.  C.  Harris,  M.  D .  1888-1892  B.  D.  Evans,  M.  D.  (in 

office)  .  1892- 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Edward  E.  Smith,  M.  D.  1876-1885  Wm.  S.  Banta,  M.  D....  1885-1890 

A.  K.  McDonald,  M.  D..  1876-1877  E.  K.  Morton .  1885-1885 

W.  G.  Budington,  M.  D.  1877-1877  D.  W.  McFarland,  M.  D.  1886-1888 

Thomas  M.  Lloyd,  M.  D.  1877-1883  H.  C.  Harris,  M.  D .  1887-1888 

Edward  C.  Booth,  M.  D.  1883-1886  Eugene  McFarland, 

Wm.  L.  Russell,  M.  D...  1885-1887  M.  D .  1887-1888 

C.  P.  Wertenbaker,  M.  D.  1885-1887  W.  P.  Spratling,  M.  D.  .  1887-1892 

William  Mabon,  M.  D...  1885-1887  E..  C.  Rushmore,  M.  D...  1887-1887 
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Elliot  Gorton,  M.  D . 

J.  Finley  Bell,  M.  D . 

L.  L.  Mial,  M.  D . 

Gilbert  B.  Pfoutz,  M.  D.. 
Charles  M.  Hay,  M.  D.. 
John  O.  Wells,  M.  D - 

L.  J.  Blake,  M.  D . -= 

E.  L.  Harlow,  M.  D . 

Thomas  P.  Prout,  M.  D. 
Peter  S.  Mallon,  M.  D.. 

L.  M.  Perry,  M.  D . 

Otto  Stumpf,  M.  D . 

Arthur  C.  Corwin,  M.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Barton,  M.  D... 
Harry  A.  Cossitt,  M.  D.. 
Christopher  C.  Beling, 
1NJ «  1 — 1  .  ...... ......... 

Raymond  D.  Baker, 

•  D  •  ....... ........ 

Wm.  Miles  Garrison, 

*  1 1 . 


1888-1902 

1888-1888 

1888- 1891 

1889- 1890 

1889- 1891 

1890- 

1891- 1891 

1892- 1894 

1891- 1892 

1892- 1901 
1894-1911 
1894-1898 

1894- 

1898-1902 

1898-1902 

1900- 1908 

1901- 1907 

1901- 1905 

1902- 1905 


Frederick  C.  Hosford, 

M.  D . 

Alexander  F.  Carroll, 

*  J _ 1 

Ed.  S.  Loryeaux,  M.  D.. 

J.  F.  Wilson,  M.  D . 

E.  Moore  Fisher,  M.  D.. 
John  T.  Gillson,  M.  D... 
Louis  K.  Henschel,  M.  D. 

Blase  Cole,  M.  D . 

Frode  Heiman,  M.  D.... 
Geo.  R.  Hampton,  M.  D. 
Marcus  A.  Curry,  M.  D. 
Geo.  A.  Anderton,  M.  D. 
Geo.  B.  McMurray,  M.  D. 
Fred.  H.  Thorne,  M.  D.. . 
Frank  M.  Mikels,  M.  D.. 
Walter  W.  Schmidt, 

M.  D . 

Julia  C.  Cotton,  M.  D... 
H.  Raymond  Mutchler, 
M.  D . 


STEWARDS  AND  WARDENS. 

.  1885-1891  O.  M.  Bowen. . 

.  1891-1909 


1902-1910 

1905-1910 

1905-1905 

1905- 

1905- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 1909 

1909- 

1910- 
1910- 

1910- 

1911- 
1911- 
1911- 

1914-1915 

1914- 

1915- 


1909- 


Martin  B.  Monroe 
Moses  K.  Everett 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  VILLAGE  FOR 

EPILEPTICS. 

Skillman,  N.  J. 

The  first  official  action  looking  toward  the  special  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  epileptic  in  New  Jersey  was  taken  in  February,  1877, 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Ward,  superintendent,  and  Charles  Hewitt,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton,  when  they  appeared  before  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Legislature  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  a  separate  building 
in  which  to  care  for  the  epileptics.  Again  in  1884  Dr.  Ward  went 
before  the  Appropriation  Committee  and  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  providing  separate  care  for  this  class  of  cases. 

Professor  S.  Olin  Garrison,  the  founder  and  principal  of  the 
New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Vine- 
land,  soon  after  opening  the  school  in  1888  recognized  the  in¬ 
jurious  influences  of  the  epileptic  upon  the  other  pupils,  and  at 
once  became  an  earnest  worker  and  a  strong  advocate  for  a  special 
institution  in  which  to  care  for  the  epileptic.  He  made  many  sac¬ 
rifices  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  energies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  “  The  Village  ”  at  Skillman. 

The  act  creating  the  institution  was  signed  by  Acting  Governor 
Voorhees  March  26,  1898,  and  “  The  Village  ”  opened  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  of  the  same  year.  The  first  patients  were  admitted  to  Maple¬ 
wood  Cottage,  which  was  used  as  an  administration  building, 
residence  for  the  superintendent,  necessary  employees  and  patients. 

The  grounds,  consisting  of  a  little  more  than  1000  acres,  are 
located  in  Montgomery  Township,  Somerset  County,  at  Skillman 
Station,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  carried  on  most  successfully  by 
encouraging  patients  to  lead  a  life  of  regular  routine.  Due  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the 
patients,  but  each  one  is  required  to  do  something,  be  it  ever  so 
small  or  light  a  task,  which,  under  careful  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  staff,  acts  as  a  therapeutic  agent  of  great  value.  The  work 
to  which  the  patient  is  assigned  is  selected  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  not  to  overtax  his  strength  and  still  have  the  task 
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sufficiently  vigorous  to  stimulate  digestion  and  aid  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  products.  The  use  of  drugs  is  falling  off  more  and 
more,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  suppress  rather 
than  cure  the  seizures,  and  hasten  the  mental  deterioration,  which 
characterizes  the  disease. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  patient  is  taught  is  to  submit  to  disci¬ 
pline,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  therapeutic  value,  in  that  it  fosters  self- 
control  and  may,  in  many  instances,  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  seizures. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  at  this  time  (1914)  is  600,  includ¬ 
ing  accommodations  in  a  30-bed  hospital  reserved  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  acute  medical  and  surgical  cases.  Buildings  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  will  increase  the  capacity  by  300,  making  accommodations 
for  about  900  patients.  The  sum  of  $125,000  is  available  for 
additional  cottages,  which  will  further  increase  the  capacity  and 
extend  the  scope  of  the  work. 

In  the  school,  opened  in  1906,  instruction  is  given  by  specially 
trained  treachers  in  the  following  branches :  Sense  training,  kin¬ 
dergarten,  English,  music,  manual  and  vocational  training. 

After  completing  the  school  course  the  patients  are  assigned  to 
various  industrial  departments,  the  farm  and  truck  gardens. 

A  training  course  for  attendants  is  conducted  in  the  cottages, 
and  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  the  hospital. 

When  all  the  buildings  are  completed  for  which  appropriations 
are  available  the  institution  will  have  50  buildings,  20  of  which 
number  will  be  occupied  by  patients. 


MANAGERS. 


1899-1902 
1899-1908 
1899-1900 
1899-1902 
1899-1909 
1899-1900 
1901-1903 
1901-1910 
1901 -1904 
1901-1905 
1901-1906 

1903- 1906 

1904- 1906 
1904-1906 

8 


Harry  A.  Smith... .  1904-1906 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alex¬ 
ander  .  1906-1911 

William  E.  Drake .  1907-1908 

Herman  F.  Moosbrugger  1906- 

Jonas  A.  Fuld .  1907- 

Richard  Moldenke, 

Ph.  D .  1907- 

Mrs.  Brice  Collard .  1908- 

William  A.  Clark,  M.  D.  1908- 
John  Edward  Clarke...  1909- 
John  McDowell  Carno- 

chan .  1912- 

Mrs.  Francis  Del  Hyde.  1912- 


James  M.  Buckley,  D.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  M.  D.. 
William  S.  Combs,  M.  D. 
John  W.  Ward,  M.D... 
John  H.  Ewing,  M.D... 
S.  Olin  Garrison,  A.  M.. 

James  J.  Bergen . 

Theodore  Foote,  M.D... 

John  R.  Hardin . 

Alexander  W.  Mack. . . . 
Howard  P.  Reynolds. . . . 

Norman  Fox,  D.  D . 

Nelson  Y.  Dungan . 

James  Harper  Smith... 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Corson  . . , 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Weeks 
Dr.  David  F.  Weeks 


Provisional  superintendent 

. First  superintendent 

. . Superintendent 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Edgar  B.  Funkhouser. 
Dr.  John  Bailey  Jones. 

Dr.  Ronague  K.  Cleborne. 
Dr.  Madeline  A.  Hallowed. 
Dr.  E.  Wallace  Hamilton. 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Diers. 

Dr.  Wilbur  C.  Smith. 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Steffian. 

Dr.  Sarah  J.  Morris. 

Dr.  George  S.  Deibert. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Haigler. 

Dr.  Gisela  Von  Poswik. 


Dr.  Arthur  L.  Shaw. 

Dr.  Esther  Ryerson. 

Dr.  Dan  S.  Renner. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Chandler. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Pike. 

Dr.  Arley  W.  Munson. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Francisco. 
Dr.  Grace  Burnett. 

Dr.  Mabel  S.  Schriener. 
Dr.  Rayford  K.  Adams. 
Dr.  Leigh  F.  Robinson. 

Dr.  Edward  Murray  Auer. 


INTERNES. 


Dr.  Wilbur  Watts. 

Dr.  H.  Norton  Parker. 

Dr.  Murray  B.  Kirkpatrick. 
Dr.  Philip  J.  Boudart. 

William  Henry  Schultz . 


Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCormick. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Arnold. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Moore. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Means. 

. Steward 


ESSEX  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of 
Essex  County  on  August  9,  1870,  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  re¬ 
ported  that  at  a  meeting  with  the  Committee  of  Poor  and  Alms  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  it  was  resolved  that  “  It  is  necessary,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Trenton  and  the  excess  over  the  quota  of  this  county  now  there, 
that  some  prompt  action  for  rendering  proper  care  and  attention 
to  the  supernumerary  cases  should  be  taken,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  suitable  house  be  rented  in  a  convenient  location,  and  fit  and 
competent  persons  be  employed  to  fulfill  such  purposes  ;  and  that  a 
special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  carry  the  measure  into 
effect.” 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  October  io,  1870,  called  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  petition  the  next 
Legislature  to  grant  the  requisite  power  to  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of 
Essex  County  by  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  board  of  another 
county  or  other  counties  to  provide  for  their  insane  by  erecting  a  new 
asylum,  or  otherwise. 

On  February  11,  1871,  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  reported  an 
act  introduced  into  the  Legislature  authorizing  Essex  County  to 
maintain  an  asylum  of  its  own,  and  relieving  the  county  from  pay¬ 
ments  towards  the  State  Asylum. 

In  1871  there  was  only  one  state  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New 
Jersey — that  at  Trenton.  The  County  of  Essex  maintained  there 
1 10  patients,  and  the  asylum  was  so  crowded  that  few,  if  any  more, 
patients  could  be  received.  The  new  state  asylum  at  Morris  Plains 
was  far  from  completion,  so  the  question  of  obtaining  an  admission 
to  asylums  in  other  states  was  discussed,  and  overtures  were  made 
to  the  authorities  at  Ward’s  Island  and  Blackwell’s  Island,  New 
York,  and  to  those  at  the  State  Asylum  of  Vermont,  but  without 
success. 

The  Committee  on  Lunacy  at  that  time  were  David  J.  Canfield, 
William  M.  Freeman,  William  Gorman,  Melancthon  Smith  and 
William  Cadmus.  In  January,  1872,  this  committee  reported  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  required  immediate  relief,  and  on 
February  8,  1872,  they  recommended  to  the  board  that  the  property 
bounded  by  Camden  and  Bank  Streets  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  in 
the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  should  be  leased  and  pavilions  suitable 
for  the  temporary  care  of  the  insane  be  erected  thereon.  During 
the  year  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  erected  frame  buildings  on  the 
above  site  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  which  were  opened  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patients  on  August  27,  1872.  Major  John  Leonard  was 
appointed  warden  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Cross  physician.  Fifteen  patients 
were  transferred  from  the  State  Asylum  at  Trenton,  and  19  were 
received  from  the  Newark  almshouse. 

In  1873  the  asylum  contained  60  patients.  The  Committee  on 
Lunacy,  composed  of  D.  J.  Canfield,  William  Cadmus,  Dr.  David 
S.  Smith,  Ira  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  Skinner  and  the  director,  Edgar 
Farmer,  reported  to  the  board  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  per¬ 
manent  site  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  future  needs.  On 
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July  9,  1874,  various  sites  were  reported  to  the  board  for  selection. 
During  the  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Camden 
Street  Asylum  at  an  expense  of  $7000  to  accommodate  the  number 
applying  for  admission. 

For  the  next  three  years  matters  progressed  slowly,  public 
sentiment  being  thoroughly  weighed,  and  in  1878,  when  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Camden  Street  Asylum  indicated  that  200  patients  were 
being  cared  for,  the  board  after  numerous  discussions  decided  to 
push  the  building  of  a  permanent  asylum.  The  Committee  on  Site, 
after  examining  several  sets  of  plans,  finally  (in  1880)  reported 
favorably  upon  the  South  Orange  Avenue  site. 

In  June,  1881,  Dr.  Charles  Young  was  appointed  physician. 

In  May,  1883,  the  Lunacy  Committee  reported  333  patients  at 
the  Camden  Street  Asylum,  and  presenting  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
ditions,  recommended  that  an  addition  be  made  to  accommodate 
100  more.  The  new  asylum  on  South  Orange  Avenue  had  thus 
far  cost  some  $86,000  and  was  far  from  being  complete  enough 
to  accommodate  the  patients  at  the  Camden  Street  Asylum.  The 
warden  reported  that  by  the  adoption  of  county  care  for  the  insane 
Essex  County  had  been  saved  up  to  date  $284,895.58,  compared 
with  state  asylum  charges.  During  this  year  the  grand  jury  made 
a  presentment  advising  better  direct  medical  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  county  asylum. 

On  November  9,  1884,  351  patients  were  removed  from  the 
Camden  Street  Asylum  to  the  new  buildings  on  South  Orange 
Avenue. 

In  September,  1884,  a  resolution  was  adopted  changing  the 
system  of  internal  management  by  placing  a  competent  physician 
in  full  charge  as  superintendent,  and  on  November  19,  1884,  Dr. 
Livingston  S.  Hinckley  was  appointed  to  this  position. 

On  May  9,  1888,  the  Board  of  Freeholders  adopted  a  resolution 
“  That  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  be  authorized  to  procure  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  new  wing  to  the  asylum  and  report  same  to  the 
board,”  and  on  June  4,  1888,  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  was  author¬ 
ized  to  make  contract  for  work  on  new  extensions  to  the  asylum, 
according  to  drawings  made  by  the  architect ;  finally,  on  July  8 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  southeast  wing,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  on  July  29,  1889. 

On  July  1,  1889,  35  patients  were  transferred  from  Morris 
Plains  to  South  Orange  Avenue,  and  on  July  22  35  more  were 
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transferred  from  Morris  Plains  to  South  Orange  Avenue.  On 
October  15,  1890,  ground  was  broken  for  a  kitchen  and  laundry 
annex.  On  May  13,  1891,  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  was 
authorized  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  a  southwest  wing  to 
the  insane  asylum  and  report  the  same  to  the  board,  and  on  July  9 
the  contract  was  awarded  for  the  erection  of  said  wing.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1891,  the  kitchen  and  laundry  annex  was  occupied. 

On  August  10,  1893,  the  new  southwest  wing  was  occupied. 

On  June  14,  1894,  by  resolution  the  name  of  the  Essex  County 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  changed  to  the  “  Essex  County  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane.” 

On  May  13,  1896,  a  contract  was  approved  for  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  of  about  300  acres  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  as  a  site  for  a 
branch  hospital,  and  on  October  22  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the 
erection  of  said  branch  hospital.  This  building  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  December  19,  1898,  102  male  and  142 
female  patients  being  transferred  from  the  main  hospital  at 
Newark  to  this  new  branch  hospital.  On  May  9,  1900,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  wing 
to  the  branch  hospital  at  Cedar  Grove.  On  March  1,  1901,  Dr. 
Daniel  M.  Dill  was  appointed  superintendent  to  succeed  Dr. 
Livingston  S.  Hinckley,  resigned.  The  new  wing  at  the  branch 
hospital  was  occupied  by  patients  October  5,  1901,  78  patients  being 
transferred  from  the  main  hospital  at  Newark. 

On  August  13,  1903,  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  wing  to  the  branch  hospital  at  Cedar  Grove.  On 
March  27,  1905,  an  act  passed  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  county  hospitals. 

The  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  hospital  purposes  on  the 
grounds  of  the  branch  hospital  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  followed  the 
passing  of  the  act.  The  erection  of  these  buildings  was  undertaken 
by  the  Essex  County  Board  of  Freeholders,  owing  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  abandonment  of  the  South  Orange  Avenue  institution 
and  the  disirability  of  concentrating  activity  at  some  one  point. 
The  Board  of  Freeholders  ordered  the  necessary  drawings  and 
specifications  to  be  prepared  for  these  buildings,  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  accommodate  all  the  patients  who  were  housed  in  the 
Essex  County  Hospital,  located  at  South  Orange  Avenue,  New¬ 
ark,  and  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  natural  increase  of 
patients  for  several  years.  After  considerable  preliminary  work, 
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study  and  examination  of  existing  modern  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  prominent  alienists 
and  various  county  officials,  the  architects,  Hurd  &  Sutton,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  general  layout  and  working  drawings,  calling  for  the 
erection  of  23  buildings,  which  were  finally  adopted  by  the  board 
on  June  14,  1906. 

The  hospital  group  consists  of  five  hospital  ward  buildings, 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  one-story  corridor,  and  having 
adjacent  dining  rooms,  together  with  the  administration  building 
and  kitchen,  with  their  various  communicating  and  service 
corridors. 

The  administration  building  contains  the  administrative  offices, 
such  as  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  medical  superintendent  and 
assistant  physicians,  the  reception  room,  medical  library,  medical 
record  room  with  vault,  central  telephone  where  every  ward  and 
department  is  within  call,  warden  and  steward’s  office,  committee 
rooms  and  dining  rooms.  In  the  basement  of  this  building  are  the 
domestic  quarters,  the  dispensary  room,  a  well-equipped  electro- 
therapeutic  room,  a  medical  record  room,  and  a  barber  shop. 

The  ward  buildings,  which  extend  north  and  south,  are  located 
directly  east  of  the  administration  building,  and  are  composed  of 
buildings  designated,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  buildings  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  They  are  generally  speaking  two-story  structures, 
laid  out  with  day-rooms,  dormitories,  infirmaries,  sun-parlors,  con¬ 
necting  corridors,  reception  rooms,  and  large  porches  so  arranged 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  center  building  of  the  group  is  known  as 
Building  No.  3,  or  a  receiving  hospital,  where  patients  suffering 
from  acute  mental  disorders  are  received  and  treated.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  equipped  as  a  separate  and  distinct  hospital,  with  separate 
dining  room,  diet  kitchens,  emergency  rooms,  hydrotherapeutic 
room,  etc.  The  center  portion  of  this  building  is  the  only  portion 
over  two  stories  in  height.  On  the  third  floor  is  a  fully  equipped 
operating  room  and  nurses’  hospital.  The  center  of  this  building 
marks  the  common  center  of  the  groups.  It  communicates  on  the 
north  with  the  male  wards,  on  the  south  with  the  female  wards,  on 
the  east  through  a  corridor  with  the  building  formerly  known  as 
the  Branch  Hospital,  and  on  the  west  through  an  inclosed  corridor 
with  the  administration  building. 
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To  the  south  of  the  receiving  hospital,  connected  with  it  by  an 
inclosed  corridor,  is  the  female  convalescent  building,  containing 
three  separate  wards,  each  accommodating  about  60  patients. 
Farther  to  the  south  is  located  building  No.  1,  practically  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  that  just  described,  except  for  the  presence  of  additional 
quarters  for  disturbed  patients  and  the  female  infirmaries.  Mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  buildings  is  the  main  dining  room,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  500  patients,  and  adjoining  this  is  the 
dining  room  for  nurses.  To  the  north  of  building  No.  3  are  build¬ 
ings  Nos.  4  and  5  for  the  male  patients,  which  are  practically 
duplicates  of  the  buildings  already  described.  To  the  south  of  the 
administration  building  is  the  main  kitchen,  which,  by  means  of 
inclosed  corridors,  is  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  dining 
rooms  and  the  administration  building. 

This  hospital  group  has  been  designed  in  the  most  modern 
manner.  It  is  of  practically  fireproof  construction  throughout, 
being  composed  of  brick  walls,  terra  cotta,  cement  floors  and  fire¬ 
proof  partition  and  doors. 

To  the  west  of  the  administration  building  is  located  the  amuse¬ 
ment  hall,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1000.  At  the  south  end 
there  is  a  stage  for  dramatic  performances,  while  the  opposite  end 
is  provided  with  a  pulpit  platform. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  this  building  are  located  the  nurses’ 
and  attendants’  homes.  These  buildings  are  three  stories  high  and 
furnish  accommodation  for  about  80  female  nurses  and  60  male 
attendants.  Upon  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  the  various  living 
rooms,  are  located  the  parlors,  the  reception  room  and  the  library. 
To  the  south  of  the  female  nurses’  home  is  the  female  employees’ 
home  for  the  accommodation  of  waitresses,  seamstresses  and 
laundresses.  To  the  south  of  the  female  employees’  home  is 
located  the  medical  superintendent’s  home. 

To  the  north  of  the  male  attendants’  home  is  the  isolation  hos¬ 
pital.  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  hospital  group  are  located  the 
store-rooms,  a  butcher  shop,  bakery,  power  house,  laundry,  and 
an  industrial  building.  The  store  house  is  fitted  up  with  cold- 
storage  rooms,  the  refrigeration  being  obtained  from  the  ice  plant 
located  in  this  building.  A  large  brick  cow-barn,  to  accommodate 
80  cows,  has  been  built  at  a  good  distance  from  the  hospital  build¬ 
ings.  All  these  buildings  are  heated  by  the  hot-water  system  and 
lighted  by  electricity  from  the  hospital  plant. 
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To  provide  funds  for  the  above  buildings  the  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  issued  and  sold  the  following  bonds : 


April  13,  1905  . $  200,000 

July  12,  1906 .  500,000 

July  II,  1907 .  500,000 

February  13,  1908 .  75, 000 

April  23,  1908  .  500,000 


Total  bond  issue . . . $1,775,000 


On  July  25,  27  and  28,  1909,  all  the  patients  at  the  South  Orange 
Avenue  institution  were  transferred  to  the  new  hospital  at  Cedar 
Grove. 

On  March  19,  1910,  the  Committee  on  County  Hospitals,  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  Peck,  George  J.  Althen,  Theodore  D. 
Gottleib,  Wallace  Ougheltree,  Benjamin  Haskell,  Frank  E.  Ward 
and  C.  H.  Ackerman,  submitted  to  the  board  a  system  of  dual 
management,  which  was  adopted.  It  is  as  follows : 

That  the  medical  superintendent  shall  have  charge  of  the  medical  staff 
and  the  nurses  and  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  and  nutriment  of  the 
patients,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  work  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  another 
officer,  who  may  be  called  the  warden,  to  whom  all  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  business  part  of  the  administration  shall  be  referred,  and  that  the 
warden  shall  be  immediately  responsible  to  the  committee  and  to  the  board 
for  the  business  part  of  the  management. 

On  April  14,  1910,  Charles  A.  Steadman  was  appointed  warden, 
and  on  November  15,  1912,  he  was  replaced  by  Benjamin  R.  Bailey. 

On  August  15,  1910,  Dr.  Guy  Payne,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  medical  superintendent. 

OFFICERS  SINCE  JANUARY,  1911. 


Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Peck... 

1912- 

Ernest  R.  Ryman  (in 

of- 

Theodore  D.  Gottlieb, . . . 

1912- 

fice)  . 

1912- 

George  J.  Althen . 

1912- 

Amos  W.  Harnson 

(in 

Frederick  0.  Lindsly. . . . 

1912- 

office)  . 

1912- 

Francis  A.  Foley . 

1912- 

Christian  Ahner  .  . .  . 

1912-1912 

John  J.  Brady . 

1912- 

William  R.  Rosenthal.. 

1912-1912 

Edward  Scheckhaus  (in 

Richard  H  Mattia 

(in 

office)  . 

1912- 

office)  . 

1913- 

Walter  A.  Evans  (in  of- 

John  H.  Waters  (in 

of- 

fice)  . 

1912- 

fice)  . 

1913- 
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Superintendent. 

Guy  Payne,  M.  D . 1910-in  office 

Assistant  Physicians. 


Robert  Bolton,  M.  D.  (in 

Henry  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 

office)  . . . 

1910- 

(in  office)  . 

1912- 

George  W.  Davies,  M.  D. 

Drew  Warden,  M.  D.  (in 

(in  office)  . 

1910- 

office)  . 

1912- 

Earl  H.  Snavely,  M.  D. 

Howard  M.  Francisco, 

(in  office)  . 

1910- 

D •  •••••  ••  ••  •«  «••• 

1913-1914 

J.  M.  Malatesta,  M.  D.. . 

1910-1912 

Helene  G.  Lechman, 

Richard  Hayes,  M.  D _ 

1910-1912 

M.  D.  (in  office) . 

1914- 

C-  A.  Moore,  M.  D . 

1910-1912 

Philip  Heyman,  M.  D.  (in 

office)  . . 

1914- 

Warden. 

Charles  A.  Steadman . 1910-1912 

Benjamin  F.  Baily  . 1913-in  office 

Steward. 

George  B.  Esley  . 1910-in  office 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

This  institution  was  opened  on  March  20,  1896,  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  37  patients,  transferred  from  the  Trenton  State  Hospital. 

The  history  of  the  institution  shows  an  average  admission  of  24 
per  year.  The  population  of  the  hospital  November  1,  1913,  was 
106. 

The  hospital  is  under  the  charge  of  a  layman  as  superintendent 
— T.  L.  McConnell.  The  physician  in  charge  is  Dr.  J.  H.  North. 


CAMDEN  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Blackwood,  N.  J. 

This  institution  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  on 
January  27,  1879.  During  March,  April  and  May  of  the  same 
year  40  patients  were  transferred  from  the  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton  to  the  Camden  County  Hospital.  The  number  of  patients 
under  care  on  May  3,  1912,  was  241. 

J.  A.  Starkey  is  superintendent,  and  the  medical  director  is  Dr. 
J.  Anson  Smith. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

The  Cumberland  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  opened 
April  3,  1900,  though  in  the  manager’s  report  for  1907-1908  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  some  patients  under  care  who  had  been 
admitted  in  1864,  and  several  others  who  had  been  admitted  in  the 
seventies. 

1 

According  to  the  medical  director’s  report  for  1909- 19 10,  90 
patients  were  admitted  by  transfer  from  the  Trenton  Hospital  on 
April  3,  1900 ;  on  the  25th  of  April  of  the  same  year  18  patients 
were  brought  to  the  hospital  from  the  insane  department  of  the 
almshouse. 

The  number  of  patients  January  1,  1912,  was  139.  The  hospital 
is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  a  layman.  The  medical 
director  is  Dr.  T.  J.  Smith. 


HUDSON  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Secaucus,  N.  J. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  Hudson  County  Hospital  for  the 
insane  were  erected  in  1894,  and  were  intended  to  accommodate 
between  450  and  500  inmates.  Prior  to  that  time  the  insane  of 
Hudson  County  were  cared  for  in  the  county  almshouse. 

The  buildings  proper  consist  of  an  administration  building, 
containing  the  superintendent’s  apartments  and  offices ;  and  male 
and  female  wings,  connected  with  the  main  buildings  by  bridges. 
The  area  of  the  buildings  is  0.7  acres ;  area  of  improved  grounds 
nine  acres.  There  is  being  constructed  a  new  wing  on  the  male 
side,  which  will  contain  all  the  modern  apparatus  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.  Similar  apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the 
women’s  wing. 

There  is  no  record  available  of  the  names  of  the  former  officers. 
The  superintendent  is  Dr.  H.  V.  A.  Smith. 

1  By  H.  V.  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


The  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum,  at  Las  Vegas,  founded  in 
1889,  is  the  only  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
New  Mexico.  There  are  no  data  available  as  to  the  care  of  the 
insane  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  kept  in  the  county  jails,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  asylum  at  Las 
Vegas  for  the  year  1905  occurs  the  following: 

For  lack  of  accommodations  we  have  been  forced  to  refuse  admission 
to  a  large  number  of  applicants.  These  have  been  cared  for  in  the  county 
jails.  Only  a  small  number  of  acute  cases  have  heretofore  been  admitted, 
owing  to  our  quarters  having  become  almost  filled  with  those  that  have 
become  chronic  waiting  in  the  jails  for  a  vacancy  by  death  in  the  quota 
of  the  county  in  which  they  belong. 

Classes  Committed . — All  insane  residents  are  entitled  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  state  hospital.  No  case  of  idiocy,  simple  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  delirium  tremens  or  mania  a  potu  may  be  received. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment . — Whenever  it  appears  by 
affidavit  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judge  of  the  peace  of  any  county 
that  a  person  within  the  county  is  so  disordered  in  his  mind  as 
to  endanger  health,  person  or  property,  he  must  issue  a  warrant 
directing  the  person  to  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  the  district 
court  for  examination.  The  judge  must  subpoena  two  or  more 
witnesses  best  acquainted  with  said  person  to  appear  and  testify. 
A  subpoena  must  also  issue  for  at  least  one  graduate  of  medicine, 
requiring  him  to  attend  the  examination.  If  the  physician  certifies 
that  the  person  is  insane  and  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  the 
court  is  satisfied  of  the  same,  he  must  order  the  person  to  be 
committed  to  the  state  hospital.  If  the  person  is  indigent  the 
judge  must  so  certify  to  the  hospital. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Every  person  restrained  of  his  lib¬ 
erty  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  cost  of  examining  and  transporting 
insane  patients  is  chargeable  upon  the  county. 
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THE  NEW  MEXICO  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

The  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at  Las  Vegas  was  founded 
in  1889  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  required 
that  it  should  be  constructed  upon  grounds  conveyed  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  New  Mexico  by  Benigno  Romaro.  These  grounds  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  acres  of  land,  situated  one  mile  northwest  from  the 
City  of  Las  Vegas,  on  the  boulevard  leading  to  the  Hot  Springs. 
This  land  was  purchased  by  a  popular  subscription  by  citizens  of 
Las  Vegas. 

The  early  history  and  development  of  the  institution  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  imperfectly  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  June,  1912, 
it  consisted  of  an  administration  building  and  annexes  No.  1 
and  2  for  patients ;  a  dormitory  and  a  large  dining  room,  a  laun¬ 
dry  and  cold  storage  plant.  There  is  also  a  residence  for  the 
physician.  Through  the  purchase  of  land  at  different  times  the 
institution  now  owns  357  acres. 

The  governing  board  consists  of  five  members  in  addition  to 
the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are 
ex-officio  members.  The  directors  meet  monthly  and  transact  the 
routine  business  of  the  hospital. 

In  1912  there  were  269  patients  in  the  hospital.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  water  supply  has  given  some 
anxiety,  and  the  attempt  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  by  sinking 
wells  has  not  been  wholly  successful.  It  has  consequently  been 
necessary  to  take  water  from  the  river.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  the  hospital,  it  is  practicable  to 
utilize  a  portion  of  it  for  the  irrigation  of  the  farm. 

There  are  at  present  an  administration  building,  three  stories 
in  height,  constructed  of  stone,  a  kitchen  wing  and  the  sun- 
room  wing,  also  two  annexes  constructed  of  brick,  a  dormitory 
of  brick,  and  dining  room,  a  cold  storage  plant,  boiler  and  power 
house,  and  a  superintendent’s  residence.  The  value  of  the  land 
is  about  $21,000;  of  the  buildings  nearly  $200,000;  and  of  the 
boilers,  machinery  and  furnishings  and  other  property  about 
$53,000. 
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The  first  superintendent  of  the  hospital  was  Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton. 
He  was  succeeded  about  1906  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith.  The  present 
superintendent  is  Dr.  William  P.  Mills. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 1 


M.  A.  Otero  (Governor) . . 

.1905- 

J.  E.  Clark  (Supt.  Public  In- 

Amada  Chavey  (Supt.  of  Pub- 

struction)  . 

1909- 

lie  Instruction)  . 

.1905- 

D.  C.  Winters . 

1909- 

Jefferson  Reynolds . 

.  1905- 

K.  D.  Goodall . . . 

1909- 

W.  E.  Gortner . 

. 1905- 

William  C.  McDonald  (Gover- 

0.  L.  Gregory . 

.1905- 

nor)  . 

1912- 

Thomas  Ross . 

1905- 

Alvin  N.  White  (Supt.  Public 

Dr.  T.  B.  Hart . 

,1905- 

Instruction)  . . . 

1912- 

George  Curry  (Governor) . . . , 

, 1909- 

Charles  C.  Robbins . 

1912- 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

W.  R.  Tipton,  M.  D . 

1905- 

William  P.  Mills,  M.  D....... 

1914- 

H.  M.  Smith,  M.  D . 

,1909- 

STEWARD. 

George  W.  Ward  . 1905- 

1No  record  of  those  serving  available,  except  for  the  years  1905-1909 
and  1912. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NEW  YORK.1 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  material  relating  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  the  New  Netherlands,  a  difficulty  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  loss 
of  certain  documents  belonging  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  it  is  believed,  contained  information  bearing  upon 
this  point  as  well  as  many  others  relating  to  the  colony.  These 
documents  were  sold  at  auction  in  Holland  in  1831,  and  in  1841- 
43,  when  John  Romeyn  Broadhead  made  an  investigation  into 
the  archives  of  the  Hague  in  search  of  material  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  New  Netherlands,  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 

The  “  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  New  Netherlands,”  written 
by  O’Callaghan,  deals  to  a  considerable  extent  with  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  poor,  but  does  not  mention  the  care  or  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  those  days. 

In  October,  1665,  an  amendment  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  laws, 
confirmed  by  Governor  Richard  Nicholls,  provided  that  “  in  regard 
to  conditions  of  distracted  persons,  they  may  be  both  very  charge¬ 
able  and  troublesome  and  so  will  prove  too  great  a  burden  for  one 
town  to  bear,  and  each  town,  in  the  rideing  where  such  person 
or  persons  shall  happen  to  be,  is  to  contribute  towards  the  charge 
which  may  arise  upon  such  occasion.” 

In  the  year  1736  a  building  known  as  the  “  Publick  Workhouse 

1  The  greater  part  of  this  article  was  prepared  by  Robert  M.  Elliott, 
M.  D.,  Willard,  N.  Y.,  who  reports  the  followinig  references : 

The  Legal  Aspects  of  Insanity,  John  Ordronaux,  LL.  D.  Published 
1878. 

Revised  Statutes  of  New  York-  Published  1863. 

Provision  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  New  York,  Dr.  George  Cook,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1886. 

The  Lunacy  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1883. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  1882,  1883,  1887. 

Report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  1893. 

Practical  Workings  of  the  New  Laws  for  the  State  Care  of  the  Insane, 
Dr.  Carlos  MacDonald,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  May  5,  19  and  26, 
1894. 

Insanity  and  the  Immigration  Law,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  New  York 
State  Hospitals  Bulletin,  November,  1911. 
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and  House  of  Corrections  of  the  City  of  New  York  ”  was  built  on 
the  site  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands,  and  under  its  roof  the 
insane  were  confined,  together  with  the  unruly,  the  destitute,  the 
aged  and  the  infirm.  In  the  description  of  its  interior  allusion  is 
made  to  a  strong  room  or  cage  for  the  refractory  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cellar.  A  newspaper  of  the  year  1776  contains  men¬ 
tion  of  an  order  from  some  one  in  authority  whereby  five  or  six 
English  soldiers  were  sent  to  convey  a  crazy  woman  to  the  work- 
house. 

As  is  well  known,  during  the  Colonial  period  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law,  as  well  as  the  statute  law,  was  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  basis  for  government,  and  according  to  Ordronaux  there 
was  no  special  legislation  relating  to  the  insane  in  New  York 
during  this  period.  The  first  provision  concerning  this  class  to  be 
found  in  the  statutes  of  New  York  occurs  in  Chapter  47  of  the 
laws  of  1787,  which  merely  had  reference  to  the  devising  of 
lands  and  other  property.  In  1788  an  act  was  passed  for  appre¬ 
hending  and  punishing  disorderly  persons,  which  provided  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  There  are  sometimes  persons  who,  by  lunacy  or  otherwise, 
are  furiously  mad  or  are  so  far  disordered  in  their  senses  that  they  may 
be  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  abroad ;  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  to  cause  such  person  to  be  apprehended  and  kept 
safely  locked  up  in  some  secure  place,  and,  if  such  justices  shall  find  it 
necessary,  to  be  there  chained,  if  the  last  place  of  legal  settlement  be  in 
such  city,  or  in  any  town  within  such  county. 

In  1790  the  census  of  the  state  was  340,120  and  during  the 
next  20  years  it  increased  to  959,049. 

The  New  York  Hospital  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  insane  persons.  This  institution  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  June  13,  1771,  and  a  building  was  commenced 
in  1773,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  before  its  completion.  The 
Revolutionary  War  delayed  the  work  of  construction  and  the 
hospital  was  not  opened  until  January,  1791.  It  was  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  hospital,  and  cases  of  insanity  were  also 
received,  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained  when  the  first  insane  patient 
was  admitted,  although  two  are  reported  as  admitted  in  May, 
1797.  The  Board  of  Governors  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  build  a  separate  structure  for  this 
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class  of  patients,  and  in  1806  a  law  was  passed  appropriating 
the  sum  of  $12,500  to  be  paid  annually  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
which  annual  sum  was  made  chargeable  upon  the  duties  on  sales 
at  public  auction  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  separate  depart¬ 
ment  was  opened  in  July,  1808.  The  act  also  made  it  obligatory 
on  the  governors  of  said  hospital  to  make  an  annual  report  of 
the  state  of  that  institution  to  the  Legislature.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  hospital  was  an  institution 
of  great  public  utility  and  humanity,  and  that  the  general  interests 
of  the  state  required  that  fit  and  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
the  support  of  an  infirmary  for  sick  and  insane  persons.  No 
requirements  were  stipulated  at  this  time  as  to  the  admission 
of  insane  patients,  but  in  1809  a  law  was  passed  empowering 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  city  or  town,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  or  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  town  was  situated,  to  contract 
with  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  care  of  insane  persons,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
was  paid  by  the  city  or  town  from  which  the  patient  came.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  any  state  provision  for  the  poor  and 
indigent  insane  in  a  special  hospital.  In  the  case  of  a  dangerous 
insane  person  having  sufficient  property  to  maintain  himself,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  his  person  or  property  to  con¬ 
fine  and  maintain  him  in  such  manner  as  should  be  approved  by 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  institution  to  which  the  criminal 
insane  could  be  sent,  and  two  cases  arose  requiring  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature.  In  1799  one  John  Pastano  was  convicted 
of  murder  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  It  transpired  that  the 
man  was  insane,  and  the  Governor  not  having  at  that  time  the 
power  to  grant  pardons  in  such  cases,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  whereby  he  was  fully  pardoned  and  discharged  from  the 
conviction,  provided  “  that  the  said  John  Pastano  should  continue 
confined  in  prison  until  the  assurance  which  had  been  made  of 
security  being  given  that  he  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Madeira, 
where  his  relatives  reside.”  A  similar  case  arose  again  in  1816 
and  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  except  that  arrangements 
were  to  be  made  by  the  relatives  or  friends  for  care  in  a  “  lunatic 
hospital.” 
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The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  again  given  author¬ 
ity  by  the  law  in  1816  to  erect  a  new  building1  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  insane  patients,  and  received  a  further  annuity  of 
$10,000  to  be  continued  like  the  other  until  18 66.  The  total 
amount  received  from  the  state  was  $1,279,229. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  further  legislation  bearing  upon 
the  commitment  and  care  of  the  insane  until  1827,  when  a  law 
was  passed  entitled  “  An  Act  Concerning  Lunatics,”  which  made 
the  following  provisions : 

No  lunatic  shall  be  confined  in  any  prison,  goal  or  house  of  correction, 
or  confined  in  the  same  room  with  any  person  charged  with  or  convicted 
of  any  criminal  offence.  But  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  asylum  in  New  York, 
or  to  the  county  poorhouse  or  almshouse,  or  other  place  provided  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics  by  the  county  superintendent  (of  the  poor).  If  such 
person  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  maintain  himself  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  children  of  such  person, 
being  of  sufficient  ability,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his  confinement 
and  to  confine  and  maintain  him  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town. 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  state  had  grown  to  almost 
2,000,000,  and  there  were  as  yet  no  special  facilities  provided 
by  the  state  or  county  authorities  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  other 
than  what  has  been  alluded  to  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  need  had  become  so  great  that  Governor  Throop,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  January,  1830,  called  attention 
to  the  uncared-for  condition  of  the  poor  and  indigent  insane.  He 
referred  to  the  privations  and  neglect  to  which  this  class  was 
subjected  under  poorhouse  regulations,  and  remarked  that  “  no 
restoration  can  be  hoped  for  under  such  circumstances.”  The 
assembly  adopted  a  resolution  “  That  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Charitable  Institutions  do  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  making 
further  provision  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  insane 
poor.”  Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
manner  in  which  the  New  York  Hospital  and  the  asylum  connected 
with  it  had  disbursed  the  funds  received  from  the  state;  also  as 
to  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  establishment.  The  report  of 
this  committee  was  made  March  10,  1831,  and  dealt  with  the 
causation  of  insanity,  its  status  in  this  and  other  countries,  the 

1  This  was  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  opened  in  1821. 
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needs  of  the  insane  in  the  state,  and  the  duty  of  the  state  toward 
them.  According  to  this  report  there  were  at  the  time  (1830) 
a  total  of  2695  insane  persons,  with  but  one  incorporated  asylum 
at  Bloomingdale,  which  provided  for  200  patients,  and  one  private 
asylum  at  Hudson,  which  was  opened  the  previous  year  by  Dr. 
Samuel  White,  containing  accommodations  for  50  patients.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  1831  Dr.  White  applied  for  a  subsidy  in  aid 
of  his  institution.  A  Special  Committee  on  Lunacy  Legislation 
for  that  year  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Hudson  Asylum  and 
recommended  that  county  authorities  make  contracts  for  the  care 
of  the  insane  with  Dr.  White,  but  did  not  advise  any  subsidy  on 
the  part  of  the  state. 

Despite  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  various  committees 
and  of  Governors  Throop  and  Marcy,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  to  mitigate  the  existing  evils  until  1836,  when  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  state  lunatic 
asylum  at  Utica.  The  State  Medical  Society  presented  a  memorial 
in  support  of  this  bill.  This  asylum  was  opened  in  1843  and  was 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  most  curable  cases  from  county 
poorhouses.  In  1850  the  law  governing  admission  to  the  State 
Asylum  was  amended  so  as  to  restrict  the  selection  of  all  cases  to 
those  whose  insanity  was  of  not  more  than  one  year’s  duration 
preceding  the  date  of  admission,  and  the  county  judge  was 
required  to  take  proofs  of  the  same.  County  judges  had  the 
power  to  send  indigent  insane  persons  brought  before  them  to 
either  the  county  poorhouse  or  the  State  Asylum,  as  in  their 
judgment  might  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  The 
county  superintendents  of  the  poor  committed  the  pauper  class. 

There  was,  as  yet,  no  provision  in  the  state  for  insane  criminals 
and  in  1848  (Chapter  294)  an  act  to  amend  the  law  relative  to 
state  and  county  prisons  provided  that  whenever  a  convict  became 
insane  the  prison  inspector  was  to  inquire  into  the  same,  and,  if 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  such  convict  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Utica  Asylum.  If  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  he  was  still 
insane,  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  might  return  him  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  of  the  county  whence  he  came. 

At  this  juncture  reference  should  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  insane  in  the  custody  of  the  poor  authorities  in  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Kings — the  metropolitan  district — 
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had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  measures  were  taken  to  con¬ 
struct  separate  buildings  for  their  accommodation,  and  authority 
was  also  given  to  these  counties  to  care  for  all  classes  of  insane, 
both  acute  and  chronic.  In  New  York  the  almshouse  was  situated 
on  the  grounds  of  the  present  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  1839  the 
commissioners  opened  a  new  asylum  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  the 
first  county  asylum  to  be  erected  in  the  state.  On  the  10th  of 
June  of  that  year  197  patients  were  removed  from  the  almshouse 
and  hospital  at  Bellevue  to  the  new  asylum.  Additions  to  this 
institution  were  made  from  time  to  time  until  1869,  when  the 
authorities  sought  permission  from  the  Legislature  to  issue  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  construct  a  new  asylum  on 
Ward’s  Island,  which  was  opened  in  1871  and  occupied  by  male 
patients  removed  from  Blackwell’s  Island,  the  latter  being  re¬ 
tained  for  women. 

The  Kings  County  (Brooklyn)  authorities  obtained  permission 
in  1844  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  at  Flatbush 
adjacent  to  the  almshouse,  which  was  opened  in  1852,  and  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  at  a  total  cost  of  $326,000.  There  were  accom¬ 
modations  for  about  600  patients. 

Like  New  York  and  Kings,  Monroe  County  was  authorized  in 
1863  to  provide  for  all  its  dependent  insane  and  construct  a 
separate  and  distinct  institution  from  that  of  the  county  poor- 
house,  to  be  known  as  the  Monroe  County  Asylum  at  Rochester. 
As  will  be  seen,  all  of  these  county  asylums  eventually  became 
state  hospitals. 

In  1858  a  law  was  passed  to  establish  and  organize  a  state 
lunatic  asylum  on  the  prison  grounds  at  Auburn  for  the  care 
of  insane  convicts,  and  accommodations  for  all  the  criminal  insane 
of  the  state  were  provided  there  until  1892,  when  the  Matteawan 
institution  was  opened  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson. 

During  all  this  time  the  general  population  of  the  state  was 
increasing  rapidly,  having  reached  in  i860  nearly  four  millions, 
and  the  number  of  insane  had  increased  proportionately.  Their 
number  in  almshouses  had  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Asylum.  In  1855  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  poor  held  a  convention  at  the  Utica  State  Asylum 
to  consider  what  action  they  should  take  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
they  were  having  in  providing  for  their  insane,  and  a  series  of 
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resolutions  were  penned  by  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin,  then  an  assistant 
physician  at  the  State  Asylum,  in  which  the  construction  of  two 
additional  state  asylums  was  urged.  At  the  following  session  of 
the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  creating  two  more  asylums ; 
it  was  favorably  reported  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  when  the 
premature  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  arrested  its  further 
progress.  At  last,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea 
L.  Dix  and  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Willard,  of  Albany,  secretary  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  Surgeon-General  of  the  state,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1864  passed  an  act  by  which  Dr.  Willard  was  authorized 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  insane  throughout  the  state 
and  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  report  was  submitted  at  the 
annual  session  in  1865  and  embodied  the  following  statement: 

The  facts  elicited  by  this  investigation  are  too  appalling  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  too  important  to  be  thrown  aside.  In  order  to  make  room 
or  recent  cases,  and  such  as  afford  promise  of  relief  or  cure  by  treat¬ 
ment,  and  those  are  constantly  urging  for  admission,  and  humanity  demands 
that  they  shall  not  be  turned  away,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  State 
Asylum  to  return  to  the  counties  by  which  they  have  been  supported  at 
the  asylum  many  chronic  and  incurable  cases.  In  many  instances  the 
counties  have  little  or  no  disposition  to  send  cases  there,  prompted  by  the 
idea  that  they  can  be  supported  at  a  less  expense  in  a  county  poorhouse. 
The  state  has  grown  immensely  in  population,  and  in  due  ratio  the 
number  of  its  insane  has^  increased,  until  its  state  asylum  is  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  tide  of  its  overflow  has  set  back  upon  the  county 
poorhouses ;  and  they  too  have  become  filled  to  an  excess  of  human  misery, 
degradation  and  wretchedness  that  wrings  a  cry  of  distress  from  the  heart 
of  every  philanthropist. 

At  this  time  there  were  about  1400  insane  persons  confined  in 
poorhouses,  outside  of  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  who 
were  being  treated  as  paupers,  without  medical  care,  and  dependent 
largely  upon  their  brother  paupers  for  such  attention  as  they 
received.  The  State  Asylum  had  accommodations  for  only  600 
patients.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  the  Willard  Asylum  for 
the  insane  poor  of  the  chronic  class,  by  an  act  passed  in  April, 
The  death  of  Dr.  Willard  at  this  time  suggested  the  naming 
of  the  institution  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  law  establishing  Willard  provided  “  that  all  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  of  less  than  one  year’s  duration  shall  be  sent  to  the  Utica 
Asylum ,  that  after  the  completion  of  the  Willard  Asylum  no  more 
chronic  insane  shall  be  sent  from  the  State  Asylum  to  the  county 
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poorhouses,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Willard  Asylum ;  that 
when  the  Willard  Asylum  shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Governor  of  the  state 
shall  designate  the  counties  from  which  the  chronic  insane  now 
in  the  county  houses  shall  first  be  sent  to  said  asylum.”  At  the 
time  there  was  much  adverse  criticism  of  the  principle  which  this 
act  created,  viz.,  separate  institutions  for  the  acute  and  chronic 
classes,  but  in  reality  that  principle  had  been  followed  for  years 
under  the  very  worst  conditions,  when  the  chronic  cases  were 
returned  from  Utica  to  the  county  houses.  This  distinction 
between  the  state  asylums  lasted  for  about  20  years  and  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  State  Care  Act  of  1890.  Willard  was  opened  in 
October,  1869,  and  was  designed  from  the  beginning  to  have 
capacity  for  the  care  of  2000  patients,  which  was  also  a  contro¬ 
versial  feature,  as  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  majority  of 
asylum  physicians  was  that  no  institution  for  the  insane  should 
exceed  600  in  capacity.  The  general  plan  included  a  main  build¬ 
ing  for  600,  four  groups  of  cottages  for  250  each,  and  two  in¬ 
firmary  buildings  for  200  each.  An  important  consideration  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  farm  and  garden,  and  the  development 
of  various  industries  for  the  occupation  of  patients,  which  it  was 
believed  would  result  in  a  material  decrease  in  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  and  at  the  same  time  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
patients.  The  trustees  were  given  authority  to  fix  the  rate  per 
week,  not  exceeding  $2,  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  to  be 
charged  to  the  counties  whence  they  came.  It  was  soon  found 
that  this  represented  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost, 
and  subsequently  the  rate  was  increased  to  $3.  It  was  found 
also  that  the  institution  filled  as  rapidly  as  additional  buildings 
were  opened,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  all  applicants. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  law  was  passed  in  1871  giving  certain 
counties  the  right  to  resume  the  care  of  their  chronic  insane,  on 
satisfying  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  their 
ability  to  maintain  them  properly. 

In  the  meantime  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  other 
state  asylums.  The  Hudson  River  State  Asylum  at  Poughkeepsie 
was  opened  for  the  so-called  acute  class  in  1871,  and  the  State 
Homeopathic  Asylum  at  Middletown  in  1874.  The  law  establish¬ 
ing  the  latter  was  passed  in  1870  and  it  was  the  first  institution  to 
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be  organized  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  homeopathic 
system  of  medicine.  It  was  established  by  the  aid  of  private  con¬ 
tributions,  the  state  appropriating  $150,000  conditional  upon  the 
raising  of  a  similar  sum  from  private  sources.  In  April,  1870, 
an  act  was  passed  to  establish  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum.  The 
City  of  Buffalo  donated  the  land  and  guaranteed  the  free  and 
perpetual  right  to  use  the  water  from  the  city  water  works  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  asylum  without  compensation.  The  site 
contained  303  acres  of  land,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  asylum  was  officially 
opened  in  November,  1880. 

A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  lunacy  affairs  in  New  York 
was  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy 
in  1873 — Chapter  571,  Laws  of  1873,  entitled  “  An  Act  Further 
to  Define  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board  of  State  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Charities.”  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  to  the  said  board  the 
condition  of  the  insane  and  idiots,  and  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  asylums  and  other  institutions  for  their  custody. 
It  was  also  his  duty,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  to  inquire  and  report,  from  time  to  time,  as  far  as  he 
might  be  able,  the  results  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  of  other 
states  and  counties,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
board  might  prescribe.  Section  9  of  this  act  required  private 
asylums  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  John 
Ordronaux,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  law 
school  of  Columbia  College,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  his 
first  report  the  commissioner  recommended  a  codification  of  and 
certain  changes  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  lunacy  matters,  which 
covered  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  and  were  scattered  through 
the  session  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  much  confusion 
and  difficulty  in  their  administration.  At  the  next  session  the 
Senate  requested  the  Attorney  General  and  State  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  to  report  to  the  Legislature  a  codification  of  the  laws 
and  such  suggestions  for  their  amendment  as  to  them  seemed 
proper,  the  report  to  be  presented  as  early  as  practicable.  The 
result  was  the  passage  of  Chapter  446,  Laws  of  1874,  entitled  “  An 
Act  to  Revise  and  Consolidate  the  Statutes  of  the  State  Relating 
to  the  Care  and  Custody  of  the  Insane;  the  Management  of  the 
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Asylums  for  their  Treatment  and  Safekeeping,  and  the  Duties  of 
the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.” 

Section  1  of  this  law  provided  that  no  person  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  or  confined  as  a  patient  in  any  asylum,  public  or  private, 
or  in  any  institution,  home  or  retreat  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  two  physicians,  under 
oath,  setting  forth  the  insanity  of  such  person.  But  no  person 
should  be  held  in  confinement  in  any  such  asylum  for  more  than 
five  days,  unless  within  that  time  such  certificate  be  approved  by 
a  judge  or  justice  of  a  court  of  record  of  the  county  or  district 
in  which  the  alleged  lunatic  resides,  and  said  judge  or  justice 
may  institute  inquiry  and  take  proofs  as  to  any  alleged  lunacy 
before  approving  or  disapproving  of  such  certificate,  and  said 
judge  or  justice  may,  in  his  discretion,  call  a  jury  in  each  case  to 
determine  the  question  of  lunacy.  Section  2  required  that  the 
examining  physicians  be  of  reputable  character,  graduates  of  some 
incorporated  medical  college,  permanent  residents  of  the  state  and 
engaged  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  such  qualifications  had  to  be  certified  by  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  record.  Section  3  prohibited  any  physician  from  certify¬ 
ing  to  the  insanity  of  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
him  to  an  asylum  of  which  the  said  physician  was  either  superin¬ 
tendent,  proprietor,  an  officer,  or  a  regular  professional  attendant 
therein. 

Previously  county  judges  or  superintendents  of  the  poor  com¬ 
mitted  patients  without  the  certificates  of  physicians,  and  up  to 
this  time  legislation  had  been  considered  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  public  against  dangerous  persons.  Commenting  on 
this  Ordronaux  says : 

An  insane  person  is  like  every  person  under  guardianship,  deemed 
incapable  of  self-guidance,  and  if  it  be  necessary  for  his  better  treatment 
and  recovery  that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  the  question  of  its 
expediency  is  one  purely  of  fact  and  not  of  law.  It  is  to  be  decided, 
therefore,  by  those  to  whom  the  law  of  the  land  has  intrusted  that  duty, 
and  without  reference  to  any  arbitrary  rules,  based  upon  the  outward 
demeanor  of  the  party  alone.  *  *  *  *  As  to  how  dangerous  a  man  should 
be  to  justify  his  confinement  is  a  question  which  should  not  be  put  in  that 
form.  It  is  too  vague  in  itself,  has  no  proper  limits,  and  expresses  little 
or  much,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  individual  judge  who  decides  it. 
The  only  proper  way  in  which  to  put  it  is  to  ask  how  dangerous  to  the 
present  and  future  mental  welfare  of  the  individual  his  insanity  is;  in 
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other  words,  whether  he  needs  such  treatment  as  is  afforded  alone  in  an 
asylum,  and  is,  therefore,  a  proper  person  for  care  and  treatment  therein. 
If  so,  then  no  matter  whether  he  be  quiet  and  harmless,  it  is  still  the  duty 
of  society  to  protect  him  against  the  consequences  of  a  disease  both 
dangerous  to  him  and  to  others.  The  proper  test  in  all  cases  is  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  disease,  not  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
demeanor  alone. 

Title  first  of  this  law  (Sections  20  to  33)  dealt  with  the  criminal 
insane,  and  provided  for  their  commitment  and  care  at  the  Auburn 
Criminal  Asylum. 

Title  third,  Section  24,  governing  the  discharge  of  patients  from 
state  asylums,  was  as  follows : 

The  managers,  upon  the  superintendent’s  certificate  of  complete  recov¬ 
ery,  may  discharge  any  patient,  except  one  under  a  criminal  charge  or 
liable  to  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  they  may  discharge  any  patient 
admitted  as  dangerous,  or  any  patient  sent  to  the  asylum  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  by  the  judge  of  a  county,  upon 
the  superintendent’s  certificate  that  he  or  she  is  harmless,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  so,  and  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  further  treatment  in 
the  asylum,  or  when  the  asylum  is  full,  upon  a  like  certificate  that  he  or 
she  is  manifestly  incurable,  and  can  probably  be  rendered  comfortable  at 
the  poorhouse;  so  that  the  preference  may  be  given,  in  the  admission  of 
patients,  to  recent  cases,  or  cases  of  insanity  of  not  over  one  year’s  dura¬ 
tion.  They  may  discharge  and  deliver  any  patient,  except  one  under 
criminal  charge  as  aforesaid,  to  his  relatives  or  friends,  who  will  undertake 
with  good  and  approved  sureties  for  his  peaceable  behavior,  safe  custody 
and  comfortable  maintenance,  without  further  public  charge,  etc. 

Other  sections  of  this  law  had  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  several  state  asylums  and  county  institutions. 

The  Binghamton  Asylum  was  established  by  a  law  passed  in 
May,  1879,  abolishing  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  and 
converting  that  institution  into  an  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane, 
and  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  the  chronic 
pauper  class  from  poorhouses  in  October,  1881.  The  St.  Lawrence 
State  Asylum  at  Ogdensburg  was  established  in  1887  and  opened 
in  1890.  Thus  at  this  period  (1890)  there  were  in  existence 
seven  state  and  three  county  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  yet 
the  number  of  insane  in  almshouses  was  still  as  great  as  in 
1869,  when  the  Willard  Asylum  was  opened.  The  growth  of  the 
general  population  of  the  state,  which  in  1890  reached  almost 
6,000,000,  was  so  great  that  the  state  institutions  were  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
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movement  on  the  part  of  county  authorities  which  began  in  1871 
for  exemption  from  sending  the  chronic  class  to  the  state  institu¬ 
tions  was  gradually  extending  until  in  1887  19  counties  had  been 
legally  authorized  to  maintain  this  class  of  dependents,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  having  the  power  to  grant  such  exemptions, 
under  promise  from  the  counties  “  to  give  their  insane  just  as 
good  care  as  the  state  gave.” 

The  State  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  of  New 
York,  began  a  campaign  for  legislation  to  obliterate  county  care 
entirely  and  succeeded  finally  in  1889  in  obtaining  the  passage  of 
a  law  creating  a  new  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  of  three  mem¬ 
bers — a  physician  experienced  in  the  management  of  institutions 
for  the  insane,  a  lawyer  and  a  reputable  citizen.  The  medical 
member  was  designated  the  president  of  the  commission.  The 
following  year  these  same  organizations,  aided  by  the  new  com¬ 
missioners,  were  instrumental  in  getting  the  State  Care  Act 
passed  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  supervisors  and 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  exempted  counties.  This  law  of 
1890  embodies  much  contained  in  Chapter  446,  Laws  of  1874, 
but  eradicated  completely  county  care,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
three  counties  already  referred  to,  viz.,  New  York,  Kings  and 
Monroe,  the  asylums  which  became  state  institutions  within  the 
following  six  years.  The  existing  state  asylums  were  enlarged 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  make  room  for  the  1500  in  county  houses, 
all  of  whom  were  transferred  to  state  care  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years.  The  commission  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  given  power  to  make  such 
rulings  concerning  the  management  of  the  several  institutions  as 
in  its  judgment  seemed  desirable  and  necessary.  Subsequent 
amendments  to  the  law  provided  for  the  estimate  system  and  gave 
the  commission  control  of  all  expenditures. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  describe  briefly  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  new  commission  outside  of  those  entailed  by  the 
State  Care  Act  of  1890.  The  new  law  practically  reenacted  the 
previous  requirements  as  to  visitation,  inspection  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  these  applied  to  the  single  State  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy;  that  is,  the  power  of  visitation  and  inspection  covered 
both  state  and  private  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  each 
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of  such  institutions  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  each  calendar 
year  by  a  majority  of  the  commission,  besides  visits  by  individual 
commissioners.  The  power  of  inspection  required  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  management,  the  condition 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  the  books  and  records,  stores  and  food 
supplies,  and  the  general  and  special  dietaries ;  also  to  grant  private 
interviews  to  patients,  to  inquire  into  complaints  and  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  officers  and  employees  for  their  respective  duties. 
The  commission  was  further  authorized  to  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  respecting  the  management  or  improvement  of  the 
institutions  as  it  might,  after  such  inspections,  find  necessary 
and  desirable. 

The  commission  had  somewhat  larger  powers  over  all  books 
of  record  and  blank  forms  for  official  use  in  the  hospitals,  which 
were  to  be  uniform  for  all  hospitals,  and  to  be  approved  by  it. 
The  commission  was  also  required  to  make  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  insane  in  custody,  but  could  not 
place  restrictions  on  the  correspondence  of  patients  with  the 
county  judge  and  district  attorney  of  the  county  from  which 
they  were  committed. 

Additional  duties  imposed  were  the  establishment  of  a  roster 
of  the  insane  in  every  institution  of  the  state,  the  listing  of 
discharged  emplo)^ees,  regulating  the  correspondence  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  and  reporting  annually  to  the  Legislature  not  only  as  to 
the  number  of  the  insane,  but  also  as  to  idiots  and  epileptics 
under  institutional  care.  By  far  the  most  important  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  commission  (in  1893-1894)  was  that  of  revising 
the  requisitions  or  estimates  of  the  state  hospitals  for  all  items 
of  proposed  disbursement  for  any  purpose  whatsoever ;  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  statute  requiring  each  hospital  superintendent  to 
submit  to  the  commission  “  monthly  estimates  in  minute  detail 
of  the  expenditures  required  for  the  hospital  for  the  ensuing 
month.” 

The  first  appointees  under  the  new  law  were  Dr.  Carlos  F. 
MacDonald,  of  New  York,  Goodwin  Brown,  of  Albany,  and 
Henry  A.  Reeves,  of  Greenport. 

The  salaries  paid  these  officials  were  respectively  $5000  and 
$3000  annually,  and  $10  per  diem.  In  addition,  actual  traveling 
expenses  were  provided. 
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The  commissioners  chose  as  their  secretary  T.  E.  McGarr,  who 
had  been  connected  in  a  secretarial  and  financial  capacity  with 
the  Utica  State  Hospital  for  11  years. 

The  commissioners  formally  organized  in  June,  1889,  and  set 
about  the  performance  of  their  important  duties  with  zeal  and 
courage.  Their  first  inspection  of  all  county  asylums  and  poor- 
houses  of  the  state  convinced  them  that  exclusive  state  care  was 
absolutely  necessary  and  the  eloquent  presentation  in  their  report 
to  the  Legislature  of  existing  conditions  did  much  to  hasten  its 
full  establishment. 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to  appreciate  the  manifold  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  the  commission  in  the  administration  of 
its  arduous  task ;  the  enmity  of  local  politicians  who  saw  the 
county  system  assailed  and  eventually  discontinued  altogether 
with  the  considerable  loss  of  patronage  entailed  thereby;  the 
sneers  of  officials  who  foresaw  impending  encroachments  on 
ancient  privileges  and  most  important  the  opposition  to  their 
plans  by  prominent  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Although  an  appropriation  of  $454,850  had  been  made  by  the 
state  for  inexpensive  additions  to  existing  hospitals  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  2200  patients  remaining  in  the  county  receptacles,  the 
commission  found  it  necessary  also  to  provide  for  the  annual 
increase  of  the  insane  by  ordering  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  a  plan  followed  by  certain  of  the  hospitals  of  accepting  wealthy 
private  patients  and  providing  special  accommodations  for  them. 

Thus  in  one  institution  a  private  patient  paying  $25  a  week 
occupied  a  room  on  one  floor,  the  counterpart  of  which  on  the 
floor  above  accommodated  five  patients  without  crowding,  while 
in  another,  a  patient  paying  $50  a  week  was  given  a  parlor  and 
two  additional  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  two  private 
attendants.  The  commission  at  once  issued  an  order  restricting 
private  patients  to  the  use  of  one  room,  thus  automatically  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  of  these  institutions.  At  the  time  of  a 
subsequent  revision  of  the  insanity  law  this  wise  regulation  was 
made  part  of  the  statute.  Interior  changes  were  also  made  at 
slight  cost  which  added  materially  to  the  available  space  required 
for  the  constant  increase  in  numbers.  It  greatly  redounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  commission  that  in  the  first  six  years  of  its  operation 
it  was  able,  at  a  cost  of  $400  per  capita,  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  six  up-state  hospitals  by  120  per  cent. 
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Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and  striking  effect  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  activities  was  an  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  annual 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  six  state  hospitals  taken  as  a 
whole.  Thus  in  1892,  the  year  preceding  the  establishment  of 
the  new  system,  the  cost  was  $208,  while  that  of  1893,  due  in  large 
part  to  close  scrutiny  of  the  estimates  by  the  commission,  was 
$184,  equivalent  to  a  gross  saving  of  $408,000  in  one  year.  This 
reduction  was  accomplished  without  any  perceptible  lowering  of 
the  high  standard  of  care  which  has  always  been  maintained  in 
these  hospitals. 

A  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  commission  shows  these 
important  achievements : 

The  adoption,  July  1,  1890,  of  a  new  and  improved  form  of 
medical  certificate  in  lunacy,  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  commitment  of  insane  persons  to  institutions,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  surround  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with  better  safe¬ 
guards  against  carelessness  and  wrongful  intent  than  had  here¬ 
tofore  existed,  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  of  efficiency  and 
celerity  of  operation,  and  also  insuring  a  much  greater  amount 
of  information  for  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  than  was 
possible  under  the  old  form.  Certified  copies  of  all  commitments 
are  required  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commission  within 
10  days  after  the  patient’s  admission  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
are  carefully  scrutinized  with  reference  to  correctness  of  form, 
sufficiency  as  to  facts  indicating  insanity,  and  also  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  certifying  physicians. 

A  registration  in  the  office  of  the  commission  of  all  qualified 
medical  examiners  in  lunacy  in  the  state,  whereby  the  commission 
is  enabled  to  determine  at  once  on  receipt  of  a  lunacy  certificate 
if  the  examiners  signing  the  same  are  legally  qualified  to  perform 
these  services. 

A  complete  registration  in  the  office  of  the  commission  of  all 
persons  held  in  custody  as  insane,  whether  in  public  or  private 
institutions,  with  minute  data  as  to  the  name,  age,  sex,  nativity, 
occupation,  civil  condition,  date  of  commitment,  names  of  the 
signers  of  the  medical  certificate  and  of  the  judge  approving  the 
certificate,  date  of  admission,  whether  brought  from  home  or 
an  institution,  by  whom  brought,  and  the  insane  person’s  physical 
condition. 
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The  records  also  show  the  date  of  discharge  of  each  patient, 
and  whether  recovered,  improved,  or  unimproved,  and  to  whose 
care  discharged ;  if  transferred,  for  what  cause  and  to  what 
institution,  and,  if  dead,  the  date  and  cause  of  death. 

The  adoption  for  all  the  hospitals  and  asylums,  public  and 
private,  of  a  uniform  system  of  statistical  returns,  thus  enabling 
any  one  who  may  desire  to  do  so  to  make  intelligent  comparisons 
as  to  the  results  in  the  various  institutions  in  the  state. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  medical  records, 
including  case  books,  prescription  records,  records  of  admissions 
and  discharges,  daily  reports,  etc.,  and  the  requirement  that 
entries  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  case  shall 
be  made  in  the  case-book  records  at  least  once  in  each  month 
during  the  first  year  and  at  least  once  in  every  three  months 
thereafter. 

The  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  in  all  the  state  hospitals. 

A  provision  for  the  transfer  of  patients  from  one  institution  to 
another,  on  the  order  of  the  commission,  whenever,  for  any 
sufficient  reason,  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  do  so. 

A  regulation  providing  for  the  admission  of  private  patients 
to  state  hospitals  from  any  part  of  the  state  without  restriction  as 
to  district,  at  a  maximum  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  per  week,  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  public  patients  and  of 
such  as  can  pay  only  small  sums  per  week,  by  requiring  that  no 
private  patient  in  any  state  hospital  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy 
more  than  one  room  for  his  or  her  personal  use,  or  to  command, 
except  for  medical  reasons,  the  exclusive  services  of  an  attendant, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  public  and  private 
patients  as  regards  the  scale  of  care  and  accommodations  furnished 
them. 

The  adoption  of  regulations  governing  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  their  homes  or  from  poorhouses  to  state  hospitals,  requiring 
that  such  patients  before  being  sent  to  the  asylum  shall  be  in  a 
state  of  bodily  cleanliness  and  suitably  and  comfortably  clad;  and 
providing  that  the  hospitals  shall  send  a  trained  attendant  to 
bring  patients  thereto,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  female  patients 
there  shall  be  provided  a  female  attendant. 
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Provision  for  the  paroling  of  patients  who  are  not  regarded 
as  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  otherwise  dangerous  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  30  days,  during  any  portion  of  which  they  may 
be  returned  to  the  hospital  without  new  process  of  commitment, 
or  they  may  be  permanently  discharged,  thus  affording  patients 
whose  condition  is  such  as  to  warrant  it  an  opportunity  to  visit 
their  homes  or  to  go  out  on  trial  before  final  discharge.  The 
law  has  recently  been  amended  extending*  the  parole  period  to  six 
months. 

A  regulation  requiring  that  all  patients  on  admission  to  a 
hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane,  whether  public  or  private,  shall 
be  immediately  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  detained  there  under  legal  commitment.  The 
adoption  of  this  regulation  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  patients 
frequently  complained  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  only  accidentally  discovered  that  they  were  detained  in 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

A  division  of  the  state  into  hospital  districts  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  insane  in  each  district  and  the  extent  of  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  hospital  located  therein. 

A  change  in  the  legal  title  of  the  state  institutions  from 
“  asylums  ”  to  “  hospitals,”  and  a  reorganization  of  those  state 
institutions  (Willard  and  Binghamton)  which  were  formerly 
asylums  for  the  chronic  pauper  insane  upon  a  hospital  basis. 

An  order  for  the  regulation  of  the  correspondence  of  the  insane, 
providing  that  each  patient  be  permitted  to  write  to  some  relative 
or  friend  once  in  two  weeks  and  oftener  if  necessary,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  superintendent,  and,  if  patients  them¬ 
selves  are  unable  for  any  cause  to  write,  the  medical  superin¬ 
tendent  must  delegate  some  proper  person  to  write  for  them  at 
suitable  intervals  if  they  so  desire;  all  letters  to  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  destination  unless  they  are  profane,  obscene,  or  too  illegible 
or  incoherent  to  be  understood,  and  the  postage  must  be  furnished 
by  the  institution  if  the  relatives  or  friends  are  unable  to  provide 
the  same.  All  letters  detained  because  of  obscenity,  profanity,  or 
for  any  other  reason  must  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  office  of 
the  commission  with  the  reasons  for  detention  indorsed  thereon. 
All  letters  addressed  to  the  Governor,  Attorney  General,  judges 
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of  courts  of  record,  district  attorneys,  or  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Lunacy  must  be  forwarded  at  once  without  examination. 

A  provision  requiring  relatives  of  patients  who  are  legally  liable 
to  reimburse  the  hospitals  for  maintenance  and  treatment,  when 
they  are  able  to  do  so.  The  rate  for  many  years  was  $3.50  per 
week,  but  this  has  recently  been  increased  to  $5  per  week,  and 
amounts  to  over  $500,000  annually. 

The  adoption  of  an  order  requiring  the  superintendent  or  phy¬ 
sician  in  charge  of  each  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  insane  not  to  permit  the  service  of  any  legal  process  upon 
an  insane  patient,  other  than  citations  for  probate  of  wills,  letters 
of  administration,  or  in  final  accountings  in  surrogate’s  courts, 
except  upon  the  order  of  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  which 
shall  show  that  the  judge  had  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  upon  whom  the  process  is  sought  to  be  served  was  at  the 
date  of  the  order  an  inmate  of  such  institution ;  that  no  insane 
person  be  permitted  to  sign  any  bill,  check,  draft  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  or  to  execute  any  deed  or  mortgage,  or  other 
legal  conveyance,  except  upon  the  order  of  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  record  which  shows  that  the  judge  had  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  person  whose  signature  is  sought  to  be  obtained  was  at  the 
date  of  the  order  an  inmate  of  an  institution  for  the  insane ;  also 
that  the  substance  of  the  order,  and  the  proceedings  had  there¬ 
under,  must  be  entered  in  the  history  of  the  patient  in  the  asylum 
case  book,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  forwarded  to  the  committee 
of  the  person  and  property  of  the  patient,  if  there  be  one,  or  if 
there  be  no  committee,  then  to  the  nearest  known  relative  or  next 
friend  of  the  patient. 

A  regulation  for  the  admission  of  voluntary  patients  to  such 
of  the  private  institutions  for  the  insane  as  are  conducted  on  the 
so-called  “  family  plan.”  In  1908  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  state  hospitals  to  receive  voluntary  patients  without  any 
formal  commitment.  Under  this  provision  the  superintendent  may 
receive  and  retain  as  a  patient  any  person  suitable  for  care  and 
treatment  who  voluntarily  makes  written  application  therefor,  and 
whose  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  the  applicant  com¬ 
petent  to  make  such  application.  A  patient  thus  received  must 
not  be  detained  more  than  five  days  after  having  given  notice  in 
writing  of  his  or  her  desire  to  leave  the  hospital. 
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The  abolition  of  the  spoils  system  in  the  selection  of  medical 
officers  of  state  hospitals  through  the  adoption  by  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  of  a  regulation  requiring  appointments  of  all  medical 
officers  in  state  hospitals  to  be  made  only  after  competitive  civil 
service  examination,  and  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  for 
eligibility  to  such  examinations. 

The  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  at  each  state 
hospital  An  amendment  to  the  law  in  1895  makes  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  training  school  obligatory. 

The  creation  of  a  psychiatric  institute  at  Ward's  Island,  New 
York  City,  where,  in  addition  to  the  work  done  in  pathology  and 
clinical  psychiatry,  special  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  medical  officers  at  the  various  hospitals. 

The  appointment  of  a  medical  inspector  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
several  state  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  insane  which 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  commission, 
and  examine  all  patients  admitted. 

Other  reforms  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

The  immediate  revocation  of  all  licenses  permitting  the  recep¬ 
tion  by  county  asylums  of  patients  discharged  unrecovered  from 
the  state  hospitals. 

The  prohibition  by  statute  of  disbursements  from  the  public 
funds  for  maintenance  or  for  extraordinary  purposes  by  the  state 
hospitals  except  upon  minutely  detailed  estimates  first  submitted 
for  the  commission’s  approval. 

Establishing  uniform  grades  of  physicians  and  employees  with 
appropriate  schedules  of  salaries. 

The  abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  and  the  substitution  of 
prolonged  baths  and  occasional  seclusion  for  brief  periods  in 
the  treatment  of  violent  and  disturbed  patients. 

Providing  for  the  segregation  and  special  treatment  of  the 
tuberculous  insane  in  either  large  pavilions  or  in  tents  or  in¬ 
expensive  one-story  frame  buildings. 

The  development  of  industries  and  a  plan  of  concentration  and 
distribution  from  a  few  central  points  of  the  finished  products, 
e .  g.,  all  coffee  required  at  the  hospitals  is  roasted  at  the  Utica 
State  Hospital  and  distributed  among  other  institutions  at  small 
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cost,  and  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  blanks  is  done  at 
the  same  institution,  while  at  the  Rochester  State  Hospital  soaps 
of  every  description  are  manufactured  and  distributed. 

The  establishment  in  collaboration  with  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  a  system  of  after-care  of  the  insane  by  which 
the  welfare  of  patients  discharged  from  hospitals  is  safeguarded 
and  relapses  prevented  through  the  activities  of  paid  agents  of 
these  hospitals. 

The  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  deportation  to  relieve  the  state 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  alien  and  non-resident  patients. 

The  appointment  of  a  trained  statistician  to  prepare  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  annual  reports  and  monographs  the  significant  features 
of  the  statistics  of  the  hospitals. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Hospitals  Bulletin  devoted  to  the 
literature  of  the  hospital  system. 

The  establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  all  state  hospital 
employees. 

The  promotion  of  the  important  work  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  in  opening  dispensaries  for  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  in  the  large  centers,  co-operating  with  the  medical  staffs 
of  the  nearest  hospitals. 

Restricting  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  maintaining  private 
asylums  to  physicians  who  have  had  at  least  five  years’  experience 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  admission  to  hospital  wards  of  medical  students  desiring 
to  pursue  clinical  studies. 

Increasing  markedly  the  ratio  of  nurses  and  attendants  to 
patients  and  improving  the  night  supervision  of  wards. 

The  appointment  of  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  for  each 
hospital,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  oculists  and  dentists 
for  cases  requiring  special  attention. 

The  establishment  of  the  position  of  chef  in  each  hospital  to 
supervise  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food. 

The  establishment  of  a  ration  allowance  for  all  institutions, 
based  upon  scientific  study  of  actual  requirements. 

The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  joint  purchase  by  all  hospitals 
through  a  purchasing  agency  named  by  the  hospitals  themselves. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1912,  the  insanity  law 
was  amended,  and  the  name  of  the  Lunacy  Commission  changed 
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to  State  Hospital  Commission.  The  office  of  president  was  also 
abolished,  a  chairman  being  selected  by  the  commission.  The 
medical  member  holds  office  during  good  behavior,  and  the  others 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  number  of  insane  in  the  state  has 
increased  100  per  cent,  while  the  general  population  increased 
only  50  per  cent.  Immigration  appears  to  be  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  this  rapid  increase.  New  York  State  receives  about 
26  per  cent  of  all  immigrants.  In  1904  a  Board  of  Alienists, 
consisting  of  three  examiners,  was  organized  under  the  lunacy 
department.  The  chief  work  of  this  board  is  to  inspect  and 
examine  (in  conjunction  with  the  federal  authorities)  all  immi¬ 
grants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  to  arrange  for  the 
deportation  of  aliens  and  non-residents  committed  to  the  state 
hospitals.  Since  1905  over  1800  aliens  have  been  deported  under 
federal  warrant,  et  cetera,  from  the  New  York  state  hospitals. 

There  were  on  April  1,  1912,  14  state  hospitals,  exclusive  of 
Matteawan  and  Dannemora  hospitals  for  insane  criminals.  They 
are  as  follows : 


Name. 

Estab¬ 

lished.1 

Loca¬ 

tion. 

No.  of 
Patients. 

No.  of 
Em¬ 
ployees. 

Utica  State  Hospital . . 

.1836 

Utica  . 

.  1,582 

303 

Willard  State  Hospital . 

.1865 

Willard  . 

.  2,400 

506 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital . 

.1866 

Poughkeepsie 

•  3,083 

594 

Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hos 

pital . . . 

.1870 

Middletown  . . 

.  2,060 

420 

Buffalo  State  Hospital . 

.1870 

.1879 

Buffalo  . 

.  1 .044 

373 

471 

Binghamton  State  Hospital . 

Binghamton  . . 

.  2,381 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital . 

.1887 

Ogdensburg  . . 

.  1,989 

413 

Rochester  State  Hospital . . 

.1890 

Rochester  .... 

.  1,476 

269 

Manhattan  State  Hospital. . . 

.1896 

Ward’s  Island, 

N.  Y.  City  . 

.  4,688 

795 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital. ....... 

1900 

Kings  Park  . . . 

•  3,589 

695 

Long  Island  State  Hospital . . 

.1900 

Brooklyn  . 

.  685 

162 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital . 

1900 

Central  Islip  . 

.  4,444 

765 

Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hos 

pital . . . . 

.1904 

Collins . 

.  LII5 

218 

Mohansic  State  Hospital  (in  course 

of  construction)  . . 

.1907 

Yorktown  .... 

5i 

23 

Total .  . . 

.31,486 

6007 

1  Date  of  establishment  as  a  state  hospital. 
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The  two  criminal  hospitals  are  administered  under  the  prisons 
department  and  contain  1236  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  hospitals  for  the  insane  the 
State  of  New  York  supports  other  institutions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  its  mental  defectives.  They  are : 

The  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
located  at  Syracuse,  and  which  was  established  in  1851. 

The  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women,  first  opened  in  1878  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  but  made  an  independent 
institution  and  located  at  Newark  in  1885. 

The  Colony  for  Epileptics,  located  at  Sonyea,  which  was 
established  in  1892. 

The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  established  and  located  at 
Rome  in  1894. 

Letchworth  Village,  for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  and  epileptic 
persons,  located  at  Thiells,  in  Rockland  County,  and  now  in  course 
of  construction. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons  not  idiots,  residents  of 
the  state  and  citizens  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospitals. 
Epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons  becoming  insane  may  be 
committed  to  a  state  hospital.  The  commission  may  authorize 
the  superintendent  of  the  state  hospital  to  admit  insane  persons 
who  are  residents  of  the  state,  other  than  poor  and  indigent,  when 
there  is  room  for  them. 

Legal  Procedure. — A  person  alleged  to  be  insane  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  institution  by  order  made  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of 
record  of  the  city  or  county,  or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  judicial  district,  upon  a  certificate  by  two  qualified  medical 
examiners  in  lunacy,  accompanied  by  a  verified  petition.  An  in¬ 
sane  person  may  be  committed  to  a  state  hospital,  a  duly  licensed 
institution  for  the  insane  or  the  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane, 
or  to  the  care  and  custody  of  relatives  or  a  committee. 

Any  person  with  whom  an  alleged  insane  person  lives,  or  his 
near  relatives,  or  the  next  of  kin  or  committee  of  his  person,  or 
officer  of  any  well-recognized  charitable  institution,  and  any  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  and  the  superintendent  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  may  apply  for  an  order  of  commitment  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  verified  petition,  accompanied  by  certificate  of  lunacy 
by  medical  examiners.  Notice  of  the  application  must  be  served 
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personally  upon  the  person  at  least  one  day  before  it  is  made,  and 
if  made  by  an  overseer  or  superintendent  of  the  poor,  notice  must 
be  served  upon  the  relatives,  or,  if  relatives  are  not  known,  upon 
the  person  with  whom  he  resides. 

If  no  demand  is  made  for  a  hearing  the  judge  may  proceed  to 
determine  the  question  of  insanity  and  may  immediately  issue  an 
order  for  his  commitment. 

Upon  demand,  the  judge  may  direct  a  hearing  to  be  held  on 
application  within  five  days,  at  which  he  must  hear  the  testimony 
and  examine  the  alleged  insane  person,  in  or  out  of  court.  If  the 
person  is  found  insane,  the  judge  must  forthwith  order  him  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  institution  for  the  insane  or  make  other  provision. 

If  an  insane  person  needs  immediate  care  and  treatment,  or  is 
dangerously  insane,  he  must  at  once  be  received  by  a  state  or 
licensed  institution  on  a  certificate  of  lunacy  executed  by  two 
medical  examiners  in  lunacy  after  examination,  but  may  not  be 
detained  for  a  period  exceeding  10  days.  Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  an  order  for  commitment  must  be  obtained  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.  The  superintendent  of  any  institution  may  refuse 
to  receive  an  insane  person  upon  certificate  and  petition  if,  in  his 
judgment,  the  reasons  are  not  sufficient,  or  if  the  condition  of 
the  patient  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  receive 
immediate  treatment. 

Voluntary  Patients. — The  superintendent  of  any  state  hospital 
or  licensed  private  institution  may  receive  and  retain  as  a  patient 
any  suitable  person  who  voluntarily  makes  written  application  for 
admission,  but  he  may  not  be  detained  for  more  than  10  days 
after  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  or  desire  to  leave  the 
hospital. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — If  a  person  ordered  to  be  committed 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  the  judge,  he  may,  within  30  days, 
obtain  a  rehearing  and  review  of  the  proceeding  on  petition  to 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  other  than  the  justice  making  the 
order.  The  justice  must  summon  a  jury  and  try  the  question.  If 
a  person  is  found  to  be  sane,  he  must  be  discharged,  but  if  insane, 
the  justice  must  certify  the  fact  and  order  recommitment. 

Any  one  held  as  insane  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  cost  of  determining  the  insanity  of 
an  indigent  person  is  a  charge  upon  the  town,  city  or  county 
securing  the  commitment. 
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BLOOMINGDALE  HOSPITAL.1 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bloomingdale  Hospital  has  not  a  separate  corporate  existence. 
It  is  a  department  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  but,  for  convenience 
and  efficiency  in  administration,  is  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  a  separate  institution.  The  hospital  is  maintained  by  the  Society 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  a  benevolent  organization,  which  was 
incorporated  under  a  royal  charter  granted  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1771,  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Governor  of  the  British  Province  of 
New  York.  The  petition  for  the  charter  was  presented  by  Peter 
Middleton,  John  Jones  and  Samuel  Bard,  three  eminent  physicians. 
The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  appears  to  have 
been  first  formulated  by  Dr.  Bard,  to  whom  this  credit  was  given 
by  Dr.  Middleton  in  an  address  delivered  at  King’s  (now  Colum¬ 
bia)  College  on  the  3d  of  November,  1769.  A  subscription  for 
obtaining  funds  had  been  started  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in  1771, 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter,  a  Board  of  Governors,  consisting 
of  26  members,  was  organized.  Through  the  good  offices  of  Dr. 
John  Fothergill  and  Sir  William  Duncan  a  considerable  amount 
was  contributed  to  the  society  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain.  In  1772  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  voted  “  an  annual  allowance  of 
£800  ($4000)  in  aid  of  the  institution,  for  twenty  years.” 

With  the  resources  thus  made  available,  the  governors  of  the 
society  in  1773  purchased  from  Anthony  Rutgers  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Barclay  a  plot  consisting  of  five  acres  on  Broadway,  at  Duane 
Street,  as  a  site  for  the  hospital.  The  site  is  described  as  “  one  of 
the  most  open  and  airy  situations  in  the  city ;  and  possessed  great 
advantages  for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  salubrious  breezes.” 
Plans  of  a  building  were  procured  by  Dr.  Jones  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  27th  of  July,  1773.  On  February  28,  1775, 
the  building,  when  almost  completed,  accidentally  took  fire  and 
was  nearly  consumed.  By  this  misfortune  the  society  suffered  a 
loss  of  £7000,  and  the  execution  of  its  benevolent  project  would 
probably  have  been  indefinitely  suspended  had  not  the  Legislature 

1  By  William  L.  Russell,  M.  D.,  medical  superintendent. 
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voted  it  a  grant  of  £4000  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice. 
The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  broke  out,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  same  year,  and  work  on  the  building  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  During  the  war  the  building  was  occupied  by  British  and 
Hessian  soldiers  as  a  barrack  and  occasionally  as  a  hospital. 
Following  the  war,  the  reduced  circumstances  of  so  many  of  the 
citizens  and  the  general  derangement  of  affairs  prevented  any 
attention  to  the  hospital  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3d 
of  January,  1791,  that  it  was  ready  to  receive  patients. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  hospital  was  obtained  from  an 
interesting  history  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  by  an  unknown 
author,  which  was  published  in  1820.  It  is  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  institutional  treatment  of  mental  dis¬ 
orders  in  America  to  find  that,  even  before  Pinel  and  Tuke  had 
accomplished  their  epoch-making  reforms,  enlightened  physicians 
and  philanthropists  of  New  York  were  including  the  mentally  sick 
among  the  classes  of  cases  for  whom  they  contemplated  furnishing 
hospital  care  and  treatment. 

That  it  was  the  deliberate  belief  and  intention  of  the  governors 
that  this  class  of  sick  persons  should  be  provided  for  is  apparent 
from  the  following  which  appeared  in  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  1797 : 

Persons  laboring  under  incurable  decrepitude,  or  long-continued  ail¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  are  considered  fitter  objects  for  an  almshouse  than 
for  this  hospital,  which  is  properly  an  infirmary,  for  the  reception  of  such 
persons  as  require: 

1st.  Medical  treatment. 

2d.  Chirurgical  management. 

3d.  Maniacs,  and 

4th.  It  is  contemplated  to  fit  up  a  lying-in  ward,  etc. 

From  this  beginning  has  grown  the  present  development  of 
Bloomingdale  Hospital.  The  accommodations  at  first  provided  for 
the  mental  cases  were  in  the  basement  of  the  general  hospital. 
This  basement  is  described  as  being  “  about  ten  feet  high,  contains 
a  large  and  smaller  kitchen,  a  laundry,  bathing  room,  three  store¬ 
rooms,  and  three  wards,  fitted  up  for  the  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  patients  whose  particular  disease  renders  it  necessary  to 
remove  them  from  intercourse  with  others.”  These  accommoda¬ 
tions  were,  however,  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  inadequate,  and 
in  1806  the  governors  resolved  that,  if  the  Legislature  would  aid, 
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a  separate  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  persons  suffering  from 
mental  disorder,  or  “  lunatics,”  as  they  were  then  called,  should 
be  erected.  An  application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  which,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1806,  passed  an  act  providing 
for  continuing  the  annual  provision  for  the  hospital,  payable  out 
of  the  duties  on  sales  at  auction  in  the  City  of  New  York,  until  the 
year  1857.  The  governors  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  the 
building,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1808.  It  was  designated  “  Lunatic  Asylum  ”  and  the 
total  cost  was  about  $56,000.  The  following  description  of  the 
building  is  given  in  the  history  already  referred  to : 

The  building  denominated  the  lunatic  asylum  is  also  of  gray  stone.  It 
is  situated  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  principal  building,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  its  exterior  appear¬ 
ance  and  style  of  architecture.  Being  separate  from  the  other  house,  the 
sick  are  not  incommoded  by  the  lunatics,  who  have  separate  yards  enclosed, 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  where  such  as  can  be  trusted 
at  large  are  permitted  to  walk  in  the  open  air. 

This  building,  on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  has  a  sub¬ 
basement,  besides  a  basement  and  two  principal  stories.  Its  length  is  90 
feet;  it  is  40  feet  deep  in  the  center  and  65  feet  at  the  wings,  which  project 
12^4  feet  on  each  side.  The  sub-basement  contains  10  rooms,  11  feet  long 
and  Sx/2  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high;  3  rooms,  16^4  feet  long  and  11^2  feet 
wide,  and  a  kitchen  23^2  feet  long  and  i6*4  feet  wide.  There  is  a  hall 
running  through  the  center  from  one  end  to  the  other,  into  which  the  doors 
of  the  rooms  or  cells  open,  opposite  to  the  windows.  All  the  rooms  or 
cells,  except  the  four  largest  and  those  in  the  upper  stories,  are  arched 
with  brick,  whitewashed ;  so  that  there  is  no  wood,  and  the  floors  being 
filled  with  brick,  the  building  is  completely  fireproof ;  and  the  patients, 
while  they  have  sufficient  heat  in  the  winter  season,  cannot  possibly  set 
fire  to  any  part  of  the  building,  or  injure  themselves.  The  basement  story 
contains  the  same  number  of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  size  with  those  in 
the  sub-basement.  In  each  of  the  two  principal  stories  are  also  10  rooms, 
11  feet  long  and  8^4  feet  wide;  two  rooms,  17  feet  long,  and  iiJ4  feet  wide, 
and  two  rooms,  24  feet  long,  and  17  feet  wide,  which  open  into  a  hall  11 
feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  principal  story  is  14^  feet,  and  of  the 
upper  story  12*4  feet.  There  is  a  yard  enclosed,  75  feet  in  length  and  65 
feet  in  breadth,  and  another  between  the  house  and  street  wall  on  the 
southerly  side  about  200  feet  long  and  50  feet  broad,  in  which  the  patients 
take  air  and  amuse  themselves. 

The  height  of  the  building,  from  the  ground,  in  front,  is  about  46  feet. 
It  contains  60  rooms  of  different  dimensions,  which  will  contain  about  80 
patients.  The  apartments  are  adapted  for  persons  of  every  condition,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  equally  subject  to  this  worst  of  human  miseries,  who 
may  be  here  accommodated  according  to  their  various  circumstances  in  life. 
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Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  building  the  work  in  dealing  with 
mental  disorders  was  apparently  not  very  well  organized,  nor  are 
the  records  relating  to  the  cases  complete.  The  total  number  re¬ 
ceived  previous  to  January  1,  1804,  was  215,  and  when  the  new 
building  was  opened  19  patients  were  removed  to  it  from  the  other 
building  and  48  others  were  admitted.  Dr.  Archibald  Bruce  was 
appointed  attending  physician  to  the  “  Lunatic  Asylum  ”  and 
placed  in  sole  charge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  He 
was  required  to  visit  the  asylum  three  times  every  week  at  least, 
and  oftener  if  necessary.  In  1817  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William 
Handy,  upon  whose  resignation,  in  1819,  Dr.  John  Nielson  was 
appointed  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  until  July,  1821, 
when  the  treatment  of  mental  cases  at  the  New  York  Hospital  was 
discontinued  and  the  work  transferred  to  the  new  department 
which  was  in  that  year  opened  in  the  country  under  the  name  of 
Bloomingdale  Asylum.  The  medical  records  of  the  “  Lunatic 
Asylum  ”  of  the  New  York  Hospital  have  been  preserved  and 
show  that  the  patients  received  careful  medical  study  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards  of  the  period.  In  at 
least  one  of  the  histories  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  chains  in 
the  management  of  the  patient  previous  to  admission  to  the  asylum, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  these  implements  of  restraint 
formed  part  of  the  asylum  armamentarium.  Blood  letting  and 
other  depleting  measures  seem  to  have  been  employed  rather  freely. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  up  to  July,  1821,  when  the 
department  at  the  general  hospital  was  discontinued,  was  1553. 
Of  these,  704  had  been  discharged  cured,  239  “  relieved,’5  278  by 
request,  61  as  improper  objects,  65  “  disorderly  or  eloped,”  154 
died,  and  52  were  removed  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum. 

The  administration  of  the  “  Lunatic  Asylum  ”  was  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  three  governors,  annually 
appointed,  who  admitted  and  discharged  all  the  patients.  The 
domestic  management  and  ecomony  of  the  institution  were  in 
charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  was  also  steward,  and  a  matron. 

By  an  agreement  made  with  the  commissioners  of  the  almshouse 
of  New  York  City,  patients  were  received  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
week.  This,  it  is  said,  barely  defrayed  the  actual  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  medicine,  clothing  and  funeral  expenses. 
By  an  act  of  Legislature  passed  on  March,  1807,  the  overseers  of 
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the  poor  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  state,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county  in  which  the  town  was  situated,  were  empowered  to 
contract  with  the  governors  of  the  hospital  for  the  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  insane  persons  on  such  terms  as  were  considered  to  be 
proper.  Under  this  act  the  governors  agreed  to  admit  public 
patients  from  any  part  of  the  state  on  the  same  terms  as  those  from 
the  almshouse  of  New  York. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  reforms  instituted  by  Pinel 
and  Tuke  began  to  excite  world-wide  interest.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  place  in  New  York  State,  except  the  New  York  Hospital, 
where  hospital  treatment  or  even  humane  institutional  care  could 
be  obtained  for  an  insane  person.  The  demands  upon  the  hospital 
became  so  great,  therefore,  that  the  governors  were  led  to  consider 
making  more  elaborate  and  more  suitable  provision  than  could  be 
accomplished  on  the  property  then  owned  by  the  society.  In  April, 
1815,  Mr.  Thomas  Eddy,  one  of  the  governors,  presented  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  board,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  that 
might  follow  the  introduction  of  “a  course  of  moral  treatment  for 
the  lunatic  patients,  more  extensive  than  had  hitherto  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  this  country,  and  similar  to  that  pursued  at  ‘  The  Retreat/ 
near  York,  in  England/’  and  he  proposed  that  a  number  of  acres 
of  ground  near  the  city  should  be  purchased  and  suitable  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  governors  to  consider  the  plan  proposed,  and, 
after  receiving  a  favorable  report  from  the  committee,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  resolved  to  carry  it  into  effect  if  they  could  obtain  the  aid 
of  the  Legislature.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1816,  the  Legislature 
granted  to  the  society  an  annuity  of  $10,000  until  the  year  1857,  to 
enable  the  governors  to  erect  further  and  more  extensive  accom¬ 
modations  for  insane  patients.  The  first  site  selected  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  institution  was  a  plot  of  39  acres,  part  of  which  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  After  this  had  been  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  $240  per  acre,  it  was  considered  by  some  to  be  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  another  site,  consisting  of  20 
acres,  on  the  East  River,  two  miles  nearer  the  settled  parts  of  the 
city,  was  purchased.  This  also  was  found  not  to  be  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  the  plan  contemplated  and  was  afterwards  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $2000.  After  again  inspecting  places  on  York  Island,  and 
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on  the  opposite  of  the  East  River,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
suitable  for  the  location  of  the  institution,  it  was  determined  that 
none  of  those  suggested  was  preferable  to  the  one  which  had 
originally  been  selected  in  Haerlem.  On  examining  more  carefully 
the  ground  on  this  site,  however,  it  was  discovered  to  be  generally 
wet,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  unfit  for  the  purpose.  An¬ 
other  piece  of  ground,  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  and  nearer  to 
the  Hudson  River,  containing  about  26  acres,  fronting  the  Bioom- 
ingdale  Road,  near  the  seven-mile  stone,  was  finally  decided  upon 
and  purchased  for  $500  per  acre.  Small  plots  of  ground  adjoining 
this  were  later  added  to  it,  so  that  finally  the  property  of  the  new 
institution  consisted  of  a  little  over  77  acres.  Part  of  this  property 
is  now  occupied  by  Columbia  University. 

On  this  site  the  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  7th 
day  of  May,  1818.  From  the  various  plans  of  an  edifice  which 
were  laid  before  them  the  governors  selected  one  that  appeared  to 
be  eligible,  but,  on  further  consideration,  it  was  laid  aside  as  being 
far  too  expensive  and  not  perfectly  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  design  of  the  proposed  establishment.  At  the  request  of  the 
governors,  several  plans  were  drawn  by  a  member  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  one  of  which,  as  being  the  least  costly  and 
most  consonant  with  their  views,  was  adopted.  The  plan  adopted 
provided  for  a  center  building  21 1  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  deep, 
with  two  wings,  each  placed  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the 
principal  building  and  connected  with  it  by  a  colonnade.  Each 
wing  was  to  be  194  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  wide.  The  first  con¬ 
struction  was  of  the  center  building  only,  which  was  intended  to 
accommodate  200  patients.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
wings  would  not  be  needed  for  many  years.  The  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  land  up  to  1820  was  about  $125,000,  and  it  was  thought 
that  $34,000  additional  would  be  required  before  the  institution 
would  be  ready  for  use.  As  the  annuity  granted  by  the  Legislature 
did  not  furnish  a  large  enough  fund  for  the  required  immediate 
expenditure,  the  erection  of  the  new  institution  was  acomplished 
by  means  of  a  loan  of  $100,000  at  six  per  cent,  which  was  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  The  annual  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  was  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
and  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal.  The 
building  was  opened  for  patients  in  June,  1821,  and  was  given  the 
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name  of  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  The  patients  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  52  in  number,  were  removed 
thither  and  the  building  they  had  occupied  became  a  “  marine  de¬ 
partment  ”  for  the  use  of  sick  and  injured  seamen.  The  transfer 
of  the  work  for  mental  cases  from  the  New  York  Hospital  to  the 
new  institution  in  the  country  was,  no  doubt,  attended  with  many 
advantages.  With  the  progress  of  knowledge,  however,  and  the 
better  understanding  of  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  types  of 
mental  cases,  it  can  now  be  seen  that  a  more  complete  development 
of  the  work  would  probably  have  resulted  if  the  department  at  the 
general  hospital  had  been  retained  and  simply  supplemented  by  a 
new  department  in  the  country.  Had  this  course  been  pursued  the 
progress  of  psychiatry  in  New  York  might  have  been  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  than  it  has  been,  and  the  separation  between  psychiatry  and 
the  other  branches  of  medicine  which  prevails  so  generally  in  med¬ 
ical  thought  and  practice  might  not  have  been  so  sharp. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  governors  in  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  their  undertaking  is  expressed  by  the  historian  of  1820  with 
considerable  enthusiasm  as  follows  : 

The  delightful  situation  of  this  establishment  and  the  extensive  grounds 
attached  to  it  will  afford  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  a  course  of  moral 
treatment.  Patients  may  take  useful  exercise  in  horticultural  employments 
or  pleasant  walks;  may  enjoy  various  amusements,  be  agreeably  occupied 
in  taking  care  of  domestic  birds  and  animals,  and  indulge  in  such  recreations 
in  the  open  air  as  will  tend  to  soothe  and  divert  the  mind,  to  dispel  despond¬ 
ing  images,  and  prevent  those  melancholy  musings  which  so  often  cause 
and  always  aggravate  mental  diseases.  Patients  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
in  life  will  find  apartments  accommodated  to  their  different  habits  and  the 
wishes  of  their  friends.  The  expenses  of  board  will,  of  course,  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  accommodations  enjoyed;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
income  arising  from  the  board  of  patients  will  be  adequate  to  defray  all 
the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  asylum  attached  to  the  hospital  in  the  city  there  are  now  75 
lunatic  patients ;  these,  with  the  number  waiting  for  admission,  will  make 
at  least  100  patients  to  be  received  into  the  new  house  at  Bloomingdale 
when  it  shall  be  opened  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be  in  May  next.  A 
more  particular  account  of  this  part  of  the  establishment  may  then  be  given. 
It  is  the  only  public  institution  for  insane  persons  in  this  state;  and,  it  is 
believed,  there  is  but  one  other  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  there  is 
none  on  a  plan  so  enlarged  and  liberal. 

The  management  of  the  new  institution  was  vested  in  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  governors,  appointed  by  the  board.  There  has  been 
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no  change  in  this  feature  of  the  administration  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  members  of  the 
Bloomingdale  committee  ex-officio.  The  minutes  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  are  read  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  the  committee  is,  in  all  its  acts,  subordinate  to  the  board. 
The  institution  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Laban  Gardner 
as  superintendent,  his  wife  as  matron,  and  Dr.  James  Eddy  as 
resident  physician.  Dr.  John  Neilson,  who  had,  since  1819.  been 
attending  physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,  was  continued  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  new  institution 
and  was  given  general  charge  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
patients,  being  required  to  visit  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  week. 
He  retained  the  office  until  January,  1831,  when  he  resigned.  A 
change  in  the  medical  organization  was  then  made  by  the  board, 
the  position  of  attending  physician  being  dispensed  with  and  the 
resident  physician  given  immediate  control  of  the  moral  and  med¬ 
ical  treatment  of  the  patients.  From  the  opening  of  the  institution 
in  June,  1821,  until  the  organization,  the  position  of  resident  physi¬ 
cian  was  held  by  the  following:  Dr.  James  Eddy  until  September, 
1 822  ;  Dr.  Albert  Smith  from  September,  1822,  to  March,  1824  ;  Dr. 
John  Neilson,  Jr.,  from  March  to  May,  1824 ;  Dr.  Abraham  V.  Wil¬ 
liams  from  May,  1824,  to  June,  1825 ;  Dr.  James  MacDonald  from 
June,  1825,  to  December,  1830;  Dr.  Guy  C.  Bayley  from  December, 
1830,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  institution.  In  May,  1831, 
under  the  new  organization,  Dr.  MacDonald  was  appointed  resi¬ 
dent  physician  and  was  delegated  to  visit  and  study  some  of  the 
principal  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Europe.  During  his  absence 
of  15  months  his  place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Bayley.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  Dr.  MacDonald  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
position  and  continued  in  office  until  August  15,  1837,  when  he  re¬ 
signed  to  open  Sanford  Hall,  a  private  institution  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ogden,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  office  until  1839,  and  on  the  16th  of  September  of  that 
year  Dr.  William  Wilson  was  appointed.  Dr.  Wilson  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  by  Dr.  Pliny  Earle.  Dr.  Earle 
resigned  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols, 
who  had  previously  been  an  assistant  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital. 
In  1852  Dr.  Nichols  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Congress  had  made  an  appro¬ 
priation.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  Tilden  Brown,  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  institution  until  1877,  when  he  resigned. 
Dr.  Nichols  was  thereupon  invited  to  return.  Before  consenting  to 
do  so  he  stipulated  that  the  office  of  superintendent,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  held  by  the  steward,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
medical  position,  as  during  his  previous  service  at  Bloomingdale  he 
had  found  the  division  of  authority  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  The  governors  acceded  to  his  request  and  Dr. 
Nichols  was  made  the  first  medical  superintendent  with  complete 
control  of  the  internal  administration.  He  retained  the  position 
until  his  death  on  December  16,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Lyon,  who  had  been  his  first  assistant  physician.  Dr. 
Lyon  continued  in  office  until  July  1,  1911,  when  he  resigned  and 
the  writer  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

During  the  years  that  passed  from  the  opening  of  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  in  1821  until  some  time  after  Dr.  Lyon  became  medical 
superintendent,  the  work  of  providing  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  persons  suffering  frdm  mental  disorder  which  had  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  continued  at 
the  original  site  in  Haerlem.  In  the  meantime,  many  important 
changes  had  occurred,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  but 
in  the  whole  field  of  provision  for  mental  diseases,  and  the  growth 
and  organization  of  the  population  of  the  country.  When  the 
institution  was  opened  there  were  but  four  other  public  institutions 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  insane  in  the  United  States,  not  one  of 
which  was  in  New  York  State.  Considerable  institutional  develop¬ 
ment  occurred  during  the  succeeding  20  years,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1844  16  additional  institutions  were  in  operation,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  number  in  the  country  21.  The  New  York  City 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened  in  1835,  the  Utica  State  Hospital 
in  1843,  and  the  Kings  County  Asylum  in  Flatbush  in  1856.  Insti¬ 
tutions  maintained  entirely  at  public  expense  having  thus  become 
available,  the  need  of  providing  for  public  patients  at  Blooming¬ 
dale  Asylum  gradually  became  less  urgent,  and  after  1857  the  insti¬ 
tution  no  longer  received  any  public  money,  but  was  supported 
entirely  by  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  New  York  City  Asylum  29  of  the  patients 
at  Bloomingdale  Asylum  were  removed  thither,  and  the  admission 
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of  public  patients  from  the  city  was  discontinued.  Several  impor¬ 
tant  structural  changes  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  In  1829  the  men’s  department  was  enlarged  by  the  erection 
of  another  building  containing  rooms  for  30  patients,  and  in  1837 
a  corresponding  building  was  added  to  the  department  for  women. 
The  following  description  of  the  asylum  is  condensed  from  a 
manual  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Earle  in  1848.  He  refers  to  the 
beauty  of  the  location  and  especially  of  the  grounds,  which,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  institution,  had  been  laid  out  and  planted  in 
one  of  the  most  approved  styles  of  English  gardening.  “  In  thus 
perfecting  this  part  of  the  establishment,”  he  says,  “  the  governors 
of  the  institution  have  adopted  and  faithfully  pursued  that  system 
of  moral  regime  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  insane  by 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  aspect  of  a  prison  and  surrounding 
the  buildings  with  agreeable  prospects.”  The  buildings  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  follows : 

The  principal  edifice  is  constructed  of  reddish  brown  freestone,  smoothly 
hewn.  It  is  three  stories  high,  besides  the  basement  and  attic,  and  consists 
of  a  central  portion  and  two  wings,  the  united  length  of  which  is  21 1  feet. 
The  central  portion  contains  the  offices  and  the  private  apartments  of  the 
officers.  The  wings  are  occupied  by  patients,  that  on  the  west  by  men 
and  that  on  the  east  by  women.  On  each  floor  of  either  wing  a  hall  or 
corridor  iox/2  feet  in  width  extends  the  whole  length  through  the  center, 
having  apartments  on  both  sides.  One  large  room  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hall  on  every  floor  is  used  as  a  sitting  and  dining  room.  The  others  are 
lodging  rooms  of  different  dimensions,  sufficient  to  accommodate  from  one 
to  four  beds  each.  There  is  also  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  wardrobe,  and  one 
as  a  water  closet,  on  every  floor  in  each  of  the  wings,  besides  a  bath  room 
on  the  second  floor. 

Parallel  with  the  western  extremity  of  this  edifice,  and  about  150  feet 
in  the  rear,  there  is  another  building,  constructed  of  brick,  57  feet  long, 
32  feet  8  inches  -wide,  and  three  stories  high;  the  corridors  are  10  feet 
wide,  and  the  rooms  are  mostly  of  uniform  size,  being  nine  feet  two  inches 
in  length  by  seven  feet  two  inches  in  width.  In  the  rear  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  principal  edifice,  and  parallel  with  the  building  just 
described,  stands  a  third,  the  basement  of  which  is  a  laundry,  while  the  upper 
two  stories  are  occupied  by  female  patients.  It  is  66  feet  six  inches  long 
by  38  feet  wide.  The  corridors  are  nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  the 
patients'  rooms  nine  feet  six  inches  long  by  six  feet  six  inches  wide. 

There  are  six  bathing  rooms  in  the  establishment,  two  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  There  is  one  in  the  basement  of  each  wing  of  the 
principal  edifice,  and  one  in  each  of  the  smaller  buildings. 
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The  water  used  in  the  asylum  is  obtained  from  wells  and  springs,  together 
with  what  is  collected  from  the  roofs.  Several  subterranean  cisterns,  and 
six  tanks  in  the  attic  of  the  main  building,  each  holding  thirteen  hogsheads, 
are  the  reservoirs  for  that  which  is  collected  from  the  source  last  mentioned. 

Every  department  occupied  by  patients  is  heated  by  air  furnaces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sitting  and  dining  rooms  in  the  principal  building ;  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  coal  fire,  in  either  a  grate  or  a  stove.  Coal  is  the 
principal  fluel  in  the  establishment.  The  annual  consumption  is  about  200 
tons.  Most  of  the  water  used  in  domestic  purposes,  and  all  that  is  used 
in  the  washing  of  clothes,  is  heated  by  steam. 

There  are  two  kitchens,  one  for  the  officers,  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
household.  Fourteen  tables  are  set  at  each  meal,  one  for  the  officers,  10 
for  the  patients  and  three  for  the  domestics. 

The  principal  out-buildings  on  the  premises  are  a  barn,  including  stables 
and  carriage-house,  an  ice-house,  and  a  green-house,  or  conservatory.  The 
barn  is  large  and  built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  green¬ 
house  contains  about  700  plants,  many  of  them  rare  and  beautiful  exotics. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  employed  he  refers  especially  to 
moral  treatment,  manual  labor,  religious  worship,  recreation,  and 
amusements,  and  the  services  of  the  attendants.  “  The  primary 
object,”  he  says,  “  is  to  treat  the  patients,  so  far  as  their  condition 
will  possibly  admit,  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
healthy  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties . The  means  gen¬ 

erally  included  in  what  is  termed  moral  treatment,  although  many 
of  them  operate  upon  the  mind  by  increasing  the  physical  activity 
and  energy,  will  be  described  under  their  respective  headings.” 
He  then  states  that  the  patients  are  advised  and,  if  possible,  in¬ 
duced  to  apply  themselves  to  some  useful  occupation,  but  no  com¬ 
pulsory  measures  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it. 
No  specific  forms  of  occupation  are  mentioned,  nor  any  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed.  Next  in  order, 
he  refers  to  religious  worship.  The  first  attempt  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  religious  worship  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  in  the  United 
States,  was,  he  believes,  made  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  adjoining 
the  New  York  Hospital.  There,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1819,  the 
Rev.  John  Stanford  preached  a  sermon  to  the  inmates.  In  the  year 
1832  a  chaplain  was  employed  at  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  and  regu¬ 
larly  since  that  time  religious  services  have  been  held  every  Sun¬ 
day.  Dr.  Earle  states  that  “  To  a  large  majority  of  the  patients 
these  services  are  beneficial.  To  a  few,  such  as  are  very  melan¬ 
choly,  disposed  to  excessive  contemplation  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  hopeless  of  salvation  for  themselves,  the  tendency  is  thought 
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to  be  injurious,  and  they  are  consequently  not  permitted  to  attend.” 
With  reference  to  recreation  and  amusement  he  speaks  especially 
of  getting  all  the  patients  who  were  not  too  feeble  out  on  the 
grounds  for  exercise.  A  certain  number  of  patients,  he  does  not 
say  how  many,  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  premises.  The 
games  he  mentions  are  the  bowling  alley,  or  ten  pins,  wnich,  he 
says,  “  holds  the  first  rank  among  the  means  of  this  species  of 
moral  treatment,  whether  we  regard  its  utility,  or  the  number  of 
patients  who  resort  to  it  for  amusement,  quoits,  the  bat-ball,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  the  swing,  as  outdoor  games,  and  bagatelle,  battle-door, 

“  the  graces,”  chess,  chequers,  backgammon,  and  cards  as  indoor 
games.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  corps  of 
intelligent  attendants  of  kind  disposition  and  good  judgment. 

“  Much  pains,”  he  says,  “  have  been  taken  at  this  institution  to 
procure  attendants  of  this  character,  and,  especially  as  regards 
the  men’s  department,  the  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  good 
degree  of  success.  Nearly  all  the  young  men  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  last  few  years  were  from  the  country,  and  so 
well  educated  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  school  in  the 
winter.  It  is  needless  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  numerous  advan¬ 
tages  of  attendants  of  this  kind  over  those  who  are  ignorant,  and 
whose  only  ideas  of  exerting  control  over  others  are  measured  by 
the  strength  of  their  arms.”  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  system 
of  instruction  and  training  for  the  attendants. 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Earle’s  description,  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  enlarged  still  further  by  means  of  extensions  and  ad¬ 
ditional  buildings,  which  were  provided  partly  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  society  and  partly  from  gifts  which  were  received  from  the 
widow  of  John  C.  Green,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and  from 
William  H.  Macy,  who  was  the  president  of  the  society.  The 
maximum  number  of  patients  for  whom  accommodations  were 
eventually  provided  at  Bloomingdale  Asylum  was  about  300. 
With  the  changing  conditions,  the  character  of  the  patients  who 
were  received  and  of  the  work  which  was  carried  on  also  gradually 
changed.  After  the  care  of  the  dependent  insane  became  an 
accepted  function  of  governmental  activity,  institutions  established 
and  administered  by  public  officials  rapidly  developed,  and  the 
necessity  of  applying  private  effort  and  funds  to  the  treatment  of 
the  more  dependent  and  least  hopeful  cases  gradually  ceased  to 
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exist.  The  work  in  the  field  of  mental  diseases  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital  became  therefore 
more  restricted.  The  patients  who  were  received  were  now 
selected  with  reference  to  the  need  of  private  care  for  those  who 
had  means  or  to  whom  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a  public 
institution  might  be  detrimental.  In  this  field  the  institution  has 
continued  to  work  and  all  patients  who  come  within  the  scope  of  its 
plan  and  purpose  are  received,  whether  they  are  paid  for  from 
private  means  or  from  the  funds  of  the  society.  In  all  cases,  and 
especially  when  the  expense  is  borne  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
society,  the  object  is  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  institution,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  treatment  of  patients  who  present  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  recovery.  To  this  end  the  methods  of  study  and 
treatment  have  been  shaped  and  the  facilities  of  the  institution 
elaborated  and  developed. 

In  1894,  after  having  carried  on  the  work  at  the  site  on  the 
Bloomingdale  Road  seventy-three  years,  this  site  was  abandoned 
and  the  work  transferred  to  a  new  institution  which  has  been 
erected  on  property  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
located  at  White  Plains,  Westchester  County.  For  many  years  the 
governors  had  realized  that  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  some 
point  outside  the  city  limits  would  sooner  or  later  be  inevitable. 
As  early  as  18 66  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  occupation 
and  condition  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  asylum,  and 
improvements  projected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Central  Park 
seemed  likely  to  involve  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the 
institution.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  board  to 
inquire  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  procuring  a  new  site 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee,  the  society  in  January,  1868,  purchased  the  farm 
at  White  Plains  to  which  the  institution  was  later  transferred. 
Twenty-five  years  and  more  elapsed,  however,  before  the  change 
was  finally  made.  In  the  meantime,  the  city  grew  up  to  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  asylum,  and  for  several  years  before  the  removal 
persistent  efforts  were  made  in  the  Legislature  to  have  streets  cut 
through  the  property.  There  was  also  an  increasing  demand  for 
additional  occupations  for  patients,  so  that  the  question  had  arisen 
of  extending  the  institution  where  it  stood  or  locating  it  elsewhere. 
An  opportunity  also  offered  of  selling  a  portion  of  the  property  to 
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Columbia  University.  Actuated  by  these  various  considerations 
after  examining  a  number  of  other  sites,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
build  a  new  institution  on  the  farm  at  White  Plains  and  to  leave 
the  city.  It  seems  remarkable  that,  even  in  1892,  when  removal  to 
the  country  was  again  contemplated,  the  advantages  of  retaining 
in  the  city  provision  for  such  portion  of  the  work  as  could  best  be 
carried  on  only  there,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  governors 
with  sufficient  force  to  have  led  them  to  include  it  in  their  plans. 

The  property  at  White  Plains  on  which  the  new  institution  was 
erected  consists  at  present  (1913)  of  about  300  acres,  parts  of  the 
original  purchase  having  been  later  sold  and  some  small  portions 
added.  Most  of  the  property  is  within  the  limits  of  the  village, 
which  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  in  New  York  City.  The  buildings  were  opened  for 
patients  in  August,  1894,  and  with  the  removal  from  the  city,  the 
name  asylum  was  dropped  from  the  title,  and  the  institution  was 
simply  called  The  Psychopathic  Department  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  at  Bloomingdale,  White  Plains.  More  recently  it  has 
been  known  generally  as  Bloomingdale  Hospital.  In  a  descriptive 
pamphlet  prepared  in  1904  by  Dr.  Lyon,  under  whose  supervision 
as  medical  superintendent  the  new  institution  was  constructed  and 
developed,  a  rather  full  description  is  given  of  the  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  following  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  abstract 
of  this : 

The  main  group  of  buildings  is  in  the  Spanish  renaissance  style 
of  architecture.  The  buildings  are  set  on  a  hill,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  pleasant  views.  There  are  24  separate  structures, 
most  of  which  are  fireproof.  Those  used  for  housing  the  patients 
are  connected  by  enclosed  passageways  above  ground  and  under¬ 
ground  or  in  some  instances  by  the  latter  only.  The  buildings  are 
built  of  plain  red  brick  laid  in  red  mortar,  and  plain  sandstone 
trimmings,  with  some  terra  cotta  decorations.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  main  group  is  diamond  shaped.  At  the  front  point  is 
the  administration  building  and  at  the  rear  the  service  buildings, 
with  three  connected  buildings  stretching  out  to  a  point  on 
each  side,  on  the  one  side  being  those  for  the  men  patients  and 
on  the  other  those  for  the  women  patients.  Three  other  buildings 
which  are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  are  connected  to 
the  main  group  by  underground  passageways  only.  A  fourth 
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building  (The  Banker  Villa)  of  similar  character  is  contemplated. 
These  four  buildings  were  the  gifts  of  friends  of  the  institution 
and  bear  the  following  names :  The  Macy  Villa,  the  James  M. 
Brown  Memorial  Building,  the  Lucretia  M.  Dexter  Memorial 
Cottage,  and  the  Banker  Villa.  Other  buildings  on  the  property 
are  the  medical  superintendent’s  residence,  the  men’s  gymnasium, 
the  women’s  gymnasium,  the  Campbell  Cottages  for  convalescent 
women  and  children,  the  cottage  for  convalescent  men,  the  gate 
lodges,  a  cottage  for  employees,  the  farm  house,  stables,  and  other 
farm  buildings.  The  buildings  for  convalescents  are  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  patients  from  the  New  York  Hospital.  The  rooms  used 
for  the  patients  are,  in  the  main  group,  arranged  along  the  side  of 
corridors,  the  sitting  room  and  the  dining  room  being  placed  at 
the  angle  where  the  corridor  bends  to  form  an  L.  The  rooms  in 
the  detached  buildings  are  arranged  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  private  house  or  a  club  house.  Throughout  the 
institution  the  rooms  are  so  connected  that  they  can  be  used  in 
suites,  in  some  instances  with  a  private  bath  connecting.  In  the 
second  story  of  the  central  building  there  is  a  large  assembly  hall. 
The  buildings  are  heated  from  a  central  boiler  plant  by  means  of 
indirect  radiation  from  steam  coils  placed  in  the  basement.  The 
hot  air  flues  are  in  the  outer  walls,  the  ventilating  flues  in  the 
dividing  walls.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity,  which  is  produced  on 
the  place.  The  water  supply  is  from  wells  and  from  a  lake  which 
are  located  on  the  property.  The  water  is  pumped  into  tanks 
which  are  placed  in  the  towers  above  the  highest  roof  so  that  a 
good  head  is  obtained  for  distributing  the  water  throughout  the 
buildings  and  fire  hydrants.  An  enclosed  park  which  is  provided 
with  many  features  used  for  recreation  purposes  separates  the 
buildings  used  by  the  patients  from  the  rest  of  the  property. 

Since  1904  the  buildings  have  been  added  to  by  the  erection  of 
an  extension  to  the  central  building,  the  Banker  Villa,  a  garage, 
a  dining  room  for  the  nurses,  and  a  dairy  building.  In  1911 
property  was  purchased  at  Oakland  Beach  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
seven  miles  from  the  hospital,  and  a  cottage  was  erected  there  for 
the  accommodation  of  15  persons.  This  cottage  is  kept  open 
from  June  to  October,  and  parties  of  10  or  12  patients  go  there  by 
automobile  from  the  hospital  nearly  every  day.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  boating,  salt  water  bathing,  fishing,  and  other  seaside 
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pleasures.  Some  remain  only  for  the  day  and  return  to  the 
hospital  in  the  evening.  Others  remain  for  longer  periods. 

The  hospital  is  well  equipped  with  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  study  and  treatment  of  the  patients  by  the  most  advanced 
methods.  The  laboratories  are  provided  with  the  apparatus  needed 
for  thorough  clinical  and  post-mortem  work.  There  is  a  good 
medical  library  and  a  file  of  the  principal  psychiatric  periodicals 
of  the  world.  Equipment  for  medical  baths  and  other  physical 
measures  of  treatment  are  provided.  There  are  workshops  for  both 
men  and  women.  There  is  also  a  school  room.  The  following 
are  forms  of  occupation  engaged  in  by  women : 


Basketry, 

Clay  modeling, 

Raffia  work, 

Leather  tooling, 

Loom  weaving, 

Drawing, 

Rug  weaving, 

Designing, 

Pillow  lace  making, 

Painting, 

Dressmaking, 

Color  theory, 

Needlework, 

Stenciling, 

Embroidery, 

Block  printing, 

Crocheting, 

Gardening. 

Knitting, 

nations  engaged  in  by  men : 

Basketry, 

Brush  making, 

Weaving, 

Broom  making, 

Indian  bead  work, 

Printing, 

Chair  caning, 

Metal  work, 

Pyrography, 

Woodwork  and  carving, 

Pottery  and  modeling, 

Bookbinding. 

Gardening, 

The  employment  of  the  patients  is  the  task  of  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  force  of  four  women  and  two  men,  and  also  of  the 
nurses.  The  average  number  of  patients  employed  daily  during 
the  year  1913  was  about  150,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 
Facilities  and  equipment  are  furnished  for  the  following  outdoor 
games:  Golf,  tennis,  baseball,  basket-ball,  field-hockey,  croquet, 
and  quoits,  and  for  the  following  indoor  games :  bowling,  basket¬ 
ball,  handball,  indoor  baseball,  pool,  billiards,  cards,  chequers  and 
chess.  Calisthenics,  exercise  with  gymnasium  apparatus,  folk 
dancing,  social  dancing,  charades,  skiing,  skating,  swimming, 
walks  and  drives  are  engaged  in.  Directors  of  physical  education 
are  employed,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
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The  organization  by  which  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  consists  of  more  than  three  hundred 
persons.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  eight  resident  physicians, 
and  a  non-resident  surgeon  and  dentist.  The  nursing  force,  includ¬ 
ing  those  employed  in  special  departments  of  work,  such  as  physi¬ 
cal  education,  handicrafts,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  etc.,  and  in  the 
domestic  work  of  the  rooms  used  by  the  patients,  consists  of  about 
160  persons.  The  members  of  the  nursing  service  receive  system¬ 
atic  instruction  and  training,  this  work  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  directress  of  nurses.  Systematic  training  of  the 
attendants  was  started  in  1891.  A  two-years’  course  was  organized 
and  a  series  of  lectures  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
staff,  most  of  the  instruction  being  given  by  the  women  physicians. 
The  first  class  was  given  certificates  in  1897.  In  1912  a  directress 
of  nurses  was  appointed,  and  a  three-years’  course  established 
besides  the  two-years’  course  which  has  thus  far  been  continued. 
The  middle  year  of  the  three-years’  course  is  given  up  to  general 
hospital  and  maternity  work  at  the  New  York  Hospital  and  the 
Manhattan  Maternity.  The  training  school  is  registered  under 
the  Nurse  Practice  Act  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  number  of  patients  for  which  accommodations  are  now 
provided  at  Bloomingdale  Hospital  is  about  350.  The  number 
who  received  treatment  during  the  year  was  504.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  were  admitted  during  the  year.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  institution  as  a  department  separate  from  the  general  hos¬ 
pital  in  1821,  until  the  end  of  1913,  11,729  patients  have  been 
admitted,  4302  have  been  discharged  recovered,  3250  much  im¬ 
proved  or  improved,  1928  unimproved,  and  1822  have  died. 

Were  more  space  available,  this  review  of  the  development  and 
the  present  state  of  the  department  for  mental  diseases  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  might  with  interest  and  profit  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  more  distinctly  medical  history  of  the  work,  ample 
material  for  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  clinical  histories, 
and  from  the  records  and  reports  of  the  department.  These 
present  a  record  of  applied  psychiatry  during  practically  the  whole 
period  of  its  development  in  this  country.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  since,  in  1791,  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
opened  the  doors  to  persons  suffering  from  mental  disease,  and 
since,  in  1821,  they  established  Bloomingdale  Asylum  in  order  to 
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furnish  means  for  providing  “  a  course  of  treatment  for  the 
lunatic  patients.”  A  great  body  of  knowledge  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  since  then,  relating  not  only  to  institutional  treatment,  but  to 
the  whole  problem  of  mental  disorder  in  all  its  phases  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  family,  and  in  the  social  body.  Psychiatric  problems 
must  now  be  dealt  with  from  a  broader  viewpoint  and  on  a  higher 
and  more  efficient  level,  and  provision  must  be  made  accordingly. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
now  contemplate  returning  to  the  closer  relations  with  the  general 
hospital  which  existed  when  the  department  for  mental  diseases 
was  first  established,  and  a  psychiatric  department  to  supplement 
the  work  of  Bloomingdale  Hospital  is  one  of  the  features  con¬ 
tained  in  the  plans  for  a  new  general  hospital  which  is  to  be  erected 
in  New  York  City. 


MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS, 

1821-1913. 


Appointed 


John  Neilson  . 

. .  Physician  . . 

Resigned  1831 

Jos.  Macdonald . 

. .  Physician  . 

ii 

1830 

Guy  C.  Bayley . 

. .  Physician  . . 

. . 1830 

a 

1832 

Jas.  Macdonald . 

.  Physician  . 

. . 1832 

a 

1837 

Benjamin  Ogden  - 

. .  Physician  . 

. . 1837 

a 

1839 

William  Wilson  . 

. .  Physician  . . 

. • 1839 

a 

1844 

Pliny  Earle . 

. .  Physician  . 

..1844 

a 

1849 

Chas.  H.  Nichols  . . . . 

. .  Physician  . . 

..1849 

a 

1852 

D.  Tilden  Brown  - 

. .  Physician  . 

. . 1852 

a 

1877 

Chas.  Corey,  Jr . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . 

. . 1857 

a 

1865 

Horace  K.  Wheeler  . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . 

..1865 

a 

1867 

Edward  C.  Porter  . . . . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . 

. . 1867 

a 

1872 

Dwight  R.  Burrell  . . . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . 1869 

a 

1872 

Dwight  R.  Burrell  . . . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician  . . 

a 

1876 

Wm.  H.  McDonald  . . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . 1873 

a 

1875 

Wm.  H.  McDonald  . . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . 

. . 1875 

a 

1879 

Chas.  H.  Nichols  .... 

. .  Medical  superintendent  . . .  . 

. .1877 

Died 

1889 

Wm.  B.  Goldsmith  . . . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. .  1877  Resigned  1878 

Wallace  J.  Herriman 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . 1878 

ii 

1880 

Wm.  B.  Goldsmith  . . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . 

. . 1879 

it 

1880 

Chas.  E.  Woodbury  .. 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician  . . 

. . 1880 

ii 

1881 

Sanger  Brown  . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . 1880 

ii 

1881 

Sanger  Brown  . 

. .  1st  Ass’t  physician . . . 

. . 1881 

ii 

1886 

William  E.  Dold  . . . . . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

..1881 

ii 

1885 

William  Noyes  . 

. .  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

..1885 

ii 

1889 

Sam’l  B.  Lyon  . 

. .  Ass’t  medical  superintendent 

. .1 886 

a 

1890 

(Appointed  medical  supt.) 
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Appointed 


William  E.  Dold  . 

.1st  Ass’t  physician . 

. . .  1886  Resigned  1898 

Henry  S.  Williams  . . . . 

.  2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . . . 1889 

“  1892 

SamT  B.  Lyon . 

..Medical  superintendent  ... 

. . . . 1890 

1911 

Charles  E.  Atwood _ 

.2d  Ass’t  physician  . 

. . . . 1892 

“  1898 

(Appointed  ist  ass’t  physician) 

Albert  Durham  . 

.  3d  Ass’t  physician  ....... 

. . . . 1892 

“  1898 

(Appointed  2d  ass’t  physician) 

Charles  E.  Atwood.... 

.  ist  Ass’t  physician . 

. . . . 1898 

“  1905 

Albert  Durham  . 

.  2d  Ass’t  physician  . . 

. . . . 1898^ 

f  Continues  in 
[_  office. 

Rose  Pringle  . 

.  Woman  physician . 

. . . .  i898<j 

r  Continues  in 
office. 

August  Hoch . 

.  ist  Ass’t  physician . 

. . . 1905 

Resigned  1909 

Theodore  I.  Townsend 

.  ist  Ass’t  physician . 

, . . . 1909 

Resigned  1911 

William  L.  Russell  . . . 

.  Medical  superintendent  .  . . 

... .1911J 

["Continues  in 
office. 

C.  Macfie  Campbell  . . . 

.  its  Ass’t  physician . . 

. . . . 1911 

Resigned  1913 

George  S.  Anderson  . . . 

.2d  Ass’t  physician  . . 

. . .  .1911-I 

j  Continues  in 
|  office. 

Sanger  Brown,  2d . 

.  3d  Ass’t  physician  . . 

- 1911-j 

fContinues  in 
[  office. 

Charles  I.  Lambert  . . . 

.  ist  Ass’t  physician . 

••••I9I3-! 

j  Continues  in 

1  office. 

A  number  of  other  physicians  have  also  been  employed  in  less 
permanent  positions  as  medical  internes. 
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UTICA  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

In  1830  Governor  Throop,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  stated  that  over  600  insane  paupers 
in  the  state  were  either  in  jail  or  at  large.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  in  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Paige,  Eli  Savage  and  Peter  Gansvoort.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  this  committee  offered  reports,  but  no  legislation  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  1836  Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  of  Utica,  presented  to 
the  Legislature  a  petition  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Oneida,  and  the  same  year  Dr.  John  McCall,  also  of  Utica, 
presented  a  memorial  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  requesting  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  asylum, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  passage,  on  March  30,  1836,  of  “  An 
Act  to  Authorize  the  Establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Luna¬ 
tic  Asylum/’  A  commission  was  appointed,  with  the  authority  to 
expend  $10,000  on  a  site,  and  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
asylum  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  In  1837  the  present 
site,  including  130  acres,  at  the  western  boundaries  of  Utica,  was 
purchased  for  $16,300,  the  $6300  not  provided  for  by  the  state 
having  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Utica.  The  erection  of  the 
buildings  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Captain  William  Clark,  Elam 
Lynds  and  Francis  E.  Spinner.  The  original  plans  called  for 
four  large  buildings,  each  550  feet  long,  arranged  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  with  their  ends  connected  by  lattice  work,  the  whole 
surrounding  an  octagonal  area  of  13  acres.  By  the  end  of  1838 
$46,000  of  the  $50,000  had  been  expended  upon  the  foundations 
of  these  four  buildings.  It  was  then  decided  that  such  an  enormous 
institution  was  greater  than  the  immediate  needs  demanded,  and 
$75,000  was  appropriated  to  continue  the  work  on  the  northerly 
one  of  the  four,  the  foundations  of  the  other  three  to  be  roofed 
over  for  protection.  Work  progressed  steadily,  and  on  January 
6,  1842,  the  committee  reported  the  building  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy.  The  total  cost  had  been  $285,000  up  to  this  time. 

1  By  T.  Wood  Clarke,  M.  D,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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In  1841  Messrs.  David  Russell,  W.  H.  Shearman,  Nicholas 
Devereux,  Theodore  S.  Faxton  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry 
were  appointed  trustees,  and  on  April  7,  1942,  Messrs.  Dever¬ 
eux,  Jacob  Sutherland,  Charles  A.  Mann,  Alfred  Munson,  Abra¬ 
ham  V.  Williams,  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  David  Buel  and  Drs. 

4 

Coventry  and  T.  Romeyn  Beck  were  made  managers.  Among 
their  first  acts  were  the  appointments  of  Edmund  A.  Wetmore, 
treasurer,  and  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  physician  and  superin¬ 
tendent. 

On  January  16,  1843,  the  asylum,  though  still  hardly  com¬ 
pleted,  was  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  patients,  and  during 
the  year  276  persons  were  received.  In  1844  it  became  evident 
that  enlargement  was  necessary,  and  the  original  plan  for  four 
separate  buildings  being  abandoned,  two  wings  each  240  by  38 
feet  in  size  were  built,  projecting  from  the  center  of  each  wing 
and  at  right  angles  thereto.  In  1847  these  wings  were  com¬ 
pleted,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the  asylum  up  to  $448,980. 
During  his  incumbency  as  superintendent  Dr.  Brigham  had  all 
the  labor  of  organization  upon  his  shoulders.  That  he  was  not 
content  with  simply  building  an  institution  for  the  incarceration 
of  the  lunatic,  but  wished  to  have  it  really  a  hospital  for  the  cure 
of  the  insane,  is  shown  by  his  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fact  that 
insanity  is  really  a  disease,  and  that  the  patient  required  treat¬ 
ment  as  much  as  any  other  invalid.  A  great  believer  in  the  thera¬ 
peutic  value  of  labor,  Dr.  Brigham  set  the  patients  at  work  on  the 
grounds  and  farm,  and  caused  to  be  constructed  carpenter,  shoe¬ 
maker,  cabinet  maker,  tailor,  blacksmith,  and  “  whittling  ”  shops. 
A  printing  office  was  established,  and  in  1844  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity ,  the  first  journal  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
insanity  in  the  world,  was  published,  with  Dr.  Brigham  as  editor. 
The  Opal,  edited  and  published  by  the  patients,  also  was  begun 
at  this  time.  The  tremendous  strain  under  which  he  had  labored 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  Dr.  Brigham’s  strength,  and  in  1848  his 
health  failed.  A  trip  to  the  South  and  an  absence  of  several 
months  failed  to  restore  him,  and  on  September  8,  1849, 
breathed  his  last  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  which  his 
energy,  foresight,  wisdom  and  ability  had  converted  from  an 
empty  shell  into  a  flourishing  home  for  the  insane  and  a  seat  of 
scientific  research,  which  was  already  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world. 
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On  November  3,  1849,  Dr*  Nathan  D.  Benedict,  of  Blockley 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  superintendent.  He  held 
the  position  for  four  and  a  half  years,  when  failing  health  necessi¬ 
tated  his  resignation.  The  most  important  events  of  this  period 
were  the  installation  of  a  heating  and  ventilating  system  in  1851, 
features  which  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  the  original  builders, 
the  grading  of  lawns  and  roadways,  the  setting  out  of  trees  on 
the  grounds,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  strong  rooms  which 
had  previously  been  used  in  the  basement  of  the  institution.  The 
work  on  the  grounds  which  was  begun  during  Dr.  Benedict’s 
time  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  of  Newburgh,  an  eminent  landscape  artist,  and  to  his  efforts 
and  artistic  taste  are  due  the  superb  trees  which  to-day  make 
the  grounds  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
planting  was  done  in  the  years  1853-55.  The  abolition  of  the 
strong  rooms,  though  occurring  during  Dr.  Benedict’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  his  assistant,  Dr.  John  P.  Gray. 
Prior  to  this  time  strong  rooms,  padded  cells  and  all  manner  of 
mechanical  restraints  were  considered  necessary  for  the  care  of 
the  insane.  In  1852,  however,  Dr.  Gray,  with  his  superior  officer’s 
consent,  tried  the  experiment  in  the  most  disturbed  men’s  ward 
of  taking  all  patients  out  of  their  confinement,  and  allowing 
them  to  come  to  a  common  dining  table.  Such  good  order  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  patients,  as  a  result  of  the  kindness,  were  so  much 
quieter,  that  soon  the  strong  rooms  were  left  unlocked,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  were  remodeled  into  ordinary  rooms.  Since 
then  strong  rooms  have  not  been  used.  On  July  19,  1854,  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray  was  appointed  superintendent,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Benedict. 

On  July  14,  1857,  an  incendiary  fire  destroyed  the  mam  build¬ 
ing  of  the  institution,  but  fortunately  the  patients  were  all  re¬ 
moved  safely.  Two  years  later  the  damage  had  been  entirely 
repaired,  many  improvements  having  been  made  in  the  process. 
After  the  repairs  had  been  completed  the  average  daily  number 
of  patients  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  year  i860  the  number 
reached  516. 

During  the  next  decade  the  overcrowding  became  extreme,  and 
the  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of  patients  were  much  dimin¬ 
ished  in  consequence — a  crowded  condition,  however,  which  was 
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relieved  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Willard  Asylum  for  chronic 
insane  in  1869,  and  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  in  1872. 

In  1879  day  rooms  were  added  for  the  women  patients.  In 
1880  the  work  shops  were  much  enlarged,  and  in  1885  new  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  care  of  disturbed  patients.  The  same 
year  cracks  appeared  in  the  walls  at  the  northwest  end  of  the 
main  building,  and  steadily  widened,  causing  great  anxiety  as 
to  its  safety.  Investigation  showed  that  this  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  built  on  quicksand,  the  foundation  of  the  inner 
walls  being  only  three  feet  deep,  and  resting  on  sand  and  gravel. 
The  entire  end  of  the  building  was  supported  by  steel  girders, 
the  sand  and  gravel  were  excavated,  and  new  foundation  walls 
were  built  upon  hardpan.  In  1886  work  on  the  assembly  hall 
was  commenced. 

Dr.  Gray’s  administration  may  well  be  characterized  as  mark¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  research.  In  1861 
the  medical  work  of  the  institution  was  organized,  and  a  system¬ 
atic  record  of  each  patient’s  case  was  inaugurated.  In  1868 
Dr.  E.  R.  Hun  was  appointed  special  pathologist,  and  upon  his 
going  in  1873  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Theodore  Deecke.  Dat¬ 
ing  from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hun,  systematic  autopsies  of 
patients  dying  in  the  asylum  were  made  and  recorded,  to  be 
eventually  published  in  the  superintendent’s  annual  reports.  Pho¬ 
tography  and  photomicrography  were  also  developed  to  promote 
exact  records.  In  1869  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  made 
extensive  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  of  patients,  and  in¬ 
structed  the  stafif  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Thorough  studies  of  the  blood  and  excreta  of  patients  were 
also  begun.  In  every  possible  way  scientific  studies  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  insanity  were  conducted,  and  the  reports  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  attracted  wide 
attention  among  European  psychiatrists. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  the  first 
assistant,  was  appointed  superintendent  on  December  14,  1886. 
With  Dr.  Blumer’s  appointment  further  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  rapid  succession.  He  removed  from  the 
wards  every  form  of  mechanical  restraint,  the  last  one,  the 
so-called  “  GTica  Crib,”  being  removed  January  18,  1887.  This 
device,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Gray,  consisted  of  an 
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ordinary  wooden  bed  with  slatted  sides  and  top,  and  had  been 
used  to  restrain  patients  whose  physical  condition  demanded  rest, 
but  who,  owing  to  their  mental  state,  refused  to  remain  in  bed. 
Much  odium  has  attached  to  the  name  of  the  “  Utica  Crib,”  but 
the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  not  call  it  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture.  It  was  useful  in  a  certain  class  of  patients,  but 
other  and  better  methods  of  treatment  have  superseded  it.  Since 
1887,  however,  no  patient  has  been  restrained  mechanically  in  the 
Utica  State  Hospital,  except  for  surgical  reasons. 

Dr.  Blumer  also  early  began  to  change  the  institution  from  an 
asylum  to  a  hospital.  In  1887  the  bare  wards  were  carpeted 
and  curtained,  the  attendants  were  put  into  uniforms  similar  to 
those  of  hospital  nurses,  and  the  admission  of  general  visitors  was 
interdicted,  except  by  card  from  the  managers.  In  1888  female 
nurses  were  placed  upon  the  male  wards,  and  Dr.  Blumer  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  name  be  changed  to  the  Utica  State  Hospital, 
thus  eliminating  the  unpleasant  terms  “  asylum  and  insane. 
This  latter  suggestion  was  carried  out  by  an  act  of  Legislature  in 
1890,  since  which  time  the  “  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Utica  ”  has  been  known  as  the  “  Utica  State  Hospital.” 

Another  change  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  the  system¬ 
atic  introduction  of  amusements,  especially  outdoor  games,  for 
the  patients.  On  the  opening  of  the  assembly  hall  in  1907, 
weekly  dances  for  the  patients  were  inaugurated,  and  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  able  to  attend.  The  first  athletic 
field  day  was  held  on  April  29,  1887,  and  was  at  once  established 
as  an  annual  event.  In  1888  baseball  games  were  held,  a  pleas¬ 
ure  steamboat  was  procured  for  trips  on  the  Erie  Canal,  fire¬ 
works  were  provided  for  Independence  Day,  and  a  tree  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  All  of  these  proved  such  sources  of  pleasure  and  interest, 
that  they  have  become  regular  parts  of  the  regime.  In  1891  a 
large  sleigh  was  purchased,  and  since  then  sleigh  rides  are  almost 
daily  events  during  the  winter  months. 

The  years  1889  and  1890  are  marked  by  two  events  of  prime 
importance,  the  establishment  of  the  State  Commission  of  Lunacy 
and  the  passage  of  the  State  Care  Act.  The  former  took  most  of 
the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  local  managers  and  gave  it  to  a 
state  commission,  and  the  latter  provided  that  all  the  insane 
paupers  in  the  state  be  removed  from  the  jails  and  pooihouoes 
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and  be  sent  to  the  state  hospitals.  The  result  of  these  two 
innovations  was  an  era  of  rigid  economy  and  supervision  of  the 
institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  an  extreme  overcrowding  of 
the  hospitals.  In  1892  the  overcrowding  was  in  part  relieved 
by  the  opening  of  the  infirmary  building  for  the  care  of  200  of  the 
helpless  and  bed-ridden.  This  enlargement  increased  the  average 
of  population  in  1892  to  81 1,  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary, 
and  by  1895  an  average  of  1004  patients  was  crowded  into  the 
hospital  each  day.  In  1897  another  great  innovation  was  adopted 
in  the  leasing  of  160  acres  of  land  south  of  the  institutional 
grounds,  and  the  opening  of  the  “  farm  colony,”  known  as 
“  Graycroft.”  In  this  20  male  patients  were  quartered,  as  in  an 
ordinary  farm  house,  and  allowed  to  employ  themselves  on  the 
farm.  The  next  year  “  Dixhurst  ”  (named  for  Dorothea  L. 
Dix),  a  similar  house  for  20  women,  was  opened,  and  the  Gray- 
croft  colony  was  increased  to  37.  Graycroft  has  continued  to 
the  present,  and  has  proved  most  successful.  Dixhurst,  how¬ 
ever,  was  abandoned  in  1901,  because  the  land  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased.  With  the  purchase  of  Graycroft  and  other  property  in 
1900,  230  acres  were  added  to  the  original  estate. 

On  September  14,  1899,  Dr.  Blumer  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  During  his  incumbency  many  changes  had  occurred.  To 
those  already  mentioned  may  be  added  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  institution  from  600,  in  1885,  to  over  1000,  in  1899,  and  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  patients  employed  in  useful  and 
pleasant  occupations  from  35  to  60  per  cent. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Palmer  succeeded  Dr.  Blumer,  having  received 
his  appointment  in  November,  1899.  During  his  term  of  office 
the  policies  of  Dr.  Blumer  have  been  continued  and  extended, 
and  the  institution  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  In 
1903  a  new  kitchen  was  built,  and  in  1904  a  contagious  pavilion 
for  34  patients  was  opened.  In  1905  separate  houses  for  the 
superintendent  and  the  medical  staff  were  completed,  and  in  the 
following  year  alterations  in  the  old  staff  quarters  furnished 
accommodations  for  76  extra  patients.  The  completion  of  the 
nurses’  home,  in  1908,  for  200  attendants,  increased  the  capacity 
by  100  more,  while  in  January,  1909,  the  much-needed  acute 
hospital  was  opened,  supplying  proper  means  of  caring  for  acute 
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cases  of  insanity  by  all  the  modern  hydrotherapeutic  methods, 
and  also  giving  the  hospital  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  operating 
room.  The  average  daily  number  of  patients  for  the  year  1911 
was  1491. 

During  the  year  19 11  the  growth  of  the  city  has  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  encroach  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Utica  State  Hospital 
by  extending  Hickory  Street  through  its  grounds,  d  he  bill 
allowing  this  passed  the  Legislature  early  in  July,  and  was  the 
culmination  of  a  disagreement  between  the  city  and  state  which 
had  its  inception  in  1890.  The  injury  to  the  hospital  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  encroachment  upon  its  privacy  is  so  grea.t  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  move  the  hospital  outside  of  the  city,  and 
on  July  24,  1911,  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  authorizing  the 
Lunacy  Commission  to  procure  a  site  of  1000  acres  near  the  City 
of  Utica,  on  which  a  new  state  hospital  may  be  built.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  (1915),  however,  no  development  of  this 
property  has  been  started,  the  Legislature  having  made  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  buildings.  The  managers  of  the  Utica  State  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  year  1911  are:  Mr.  George  E.  Dunham,  president ; 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Coley,  secretary;  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  Miss 
Mary  Isabel  Doolittle,  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Constable,  Mr.  John  D. 
Kernan,  and  Lieut.  William  G.  Mayer. 

The  resident  officers  since  the  founding  of  the  institution  have 

been : 

RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 


Dr.  Amariah  Brigham. . .  1842-1849 


Dr.  H.  A.  Buttolph .  1843-1847 

Dr.  D.  T.  Brown .  1846-1847 

Dr.  J.  E.  Lee .  1847-1848 

Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols .  1847-1849 

Dr.  G.  Cook .  1848-1852 

Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict .  1849-1854 

Dr.  M.  G.  Porter .  1849-1851 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray .  1850-1886 

Dr.  W.  S.  Headly .  1852-1854 

Dr.  E.  H.  Van  Deusen.  .  1853-1858 

Dr.  H.  S.  Swift .  1854-1854 

Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin .  1854-1857 

Dr.  L.  A.  Tourtellot....{;g-^ 
Dr.  F.  Nash .  1856-1859 


Dr.  J.  M.  Cleaveland.  . .  .  1857-1867 

Dr.  F.  M.  Wright .  1859-1862 

Dr.  A.  O.  Kellogg .  1862-1871 

Dr.  W.  N.  Whiteside...  1863-1863 

Dr.  S.  E.  Shantz .  1863-1866 

Dr.  J.  A.  Emmerton....  1866-1867 

Dr.  J.  B.  Andrews .  1867-1880 

Dr.  W.  Kempster.  ......  1868-1873 

Dr.  D.  H.  Kitchen .  1871-1874 

Dr.  W.  S  Whitewell . . . .  1873-1873 

Dr.  W.  E.  Ford .  1873-1879 

Dr.  A.  T.  Livingston.  . .  .  1873-1878 

Dr.  E.  E.  Smith .  1874-1876 

Dr.  T.  G.  Kendrick .  1876-1879 

Dr.  E.  N.  Brush .  1876-1885 

Dr.  W.  Hailes .  1879-1880 
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Dr.  S.  A.  Russell .  1879-1882 

Dr.  E.  E.  Josselyn. . . . . .  1880-1884 

Dr.  C.  W.  Pilgrim......  1882-1890 

Dr.  O.  Backus .  1884-1887 

Dr.  C.  G.  Wagner .  1885-1892 

Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer...  1886-1899 

Dr.  W.  Mabon .  1887-1895 

Dr.  C.  E.  Atwood .  1888-1892 

Dr.  R.  R.  Daly .  1890-1893 

Dr.  Clara  Smith .  1891- 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Palmer..  1892- 

Dr.  W.  Steele .  1892-1894 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gibson .  1894-1899 

Dr.  J.  N.  Teeter .  1894-1897 

Dr.  E.  C.  Gibney .  1895-1897 

Dr.  F.  H.  Cook .  1896-1896 

Dr.  G.  H.  Torney .  1896- 

Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw .  1897-1898 

Dr.  E.  G.  Stout .  1898- 

Dr.  W.  Moffatt .  1898-1899 

Dr.  F.  E.  Van  DerVeer. .  1900-1900 
Dr.  J.  E.  Haight .  1900- 


Dr.  C.  J.  Slocum .  1900-1902 

Dr.  T.  I.  Townsend....  1902-1906 
Dr.  W.  H.  Montgomery  1902-1903 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phillips .  1903-1904 

Dr.  A.  C.  Matthews .  1904-1905 

Dr.  A.  L.  Smith .  1905-1908 

Dr.  R.  McChapman .  1906-1907 

Dr.  H.  D.  L.  Spence....  1908-1909 

Dr.  T.  J.  Collison .  1909-1909 

Dr.  S.  W.  Hamilton...,  1909- 

Dr.  W.  Leavitt .  1909- 

Dr.  C.  Fletcher .  1910-1910 

Dr.  R.  E.  Clogher .  1910- 


Dr.  William  Hale,  Jr.. .  1912- 
Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hammond  1913- 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Zimmerman  1913- 
Dr.  George  B.  Campbell  1913- 
Dr.  Ward  W.  Millias .. .  1913- 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Miller. . .  1914- 
Dr.  Wilber  S.  Newell...  1914- 
Dr.  Abraham  T.  Gold¬ 
stein  .  1915- 
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WILLARD  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Willard,  N.  Y. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Fenton, 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  of  Essex  County,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Health,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  which 
became  a  law  April  8,  1865.  The  title  of  the  law  is  “  An  Act 
to  Authorize  the  Establishment  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Chrome 
Insane,  and  for  the  Better  Care  of  the  Insane  Poor,  to  be  known 
as  The  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Insane.”  This  bill  was  drawn 
in  Canandaigua  and  received  its  final  correction  and  shaping  at 
the  hands  of  Charles  J.  Folger,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  Ontario  County  Senatorial  District. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  Dr.  Willard  died,  March, 
1865,  and  his  name  and  memory  are  perpetuated  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  he  was  instrumental  in  creating.  In  the  “  Wil¬ 
lard  Law  ”  there  was  the  positive  requirement  that  “  the  chronic 
pauper  insane  from  poorhouses  and  all  chronic  pauper  patients 
that  shall  be  discharged  not  recovered  from  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  (Utica)  shall  be  sent  to  the  asylum  hereby  created,”  and 
not  transferred  to  a  county  poorhouse,  as  had  been  the  legal 

rule  previously. 

The  enactment  and  application  of  this  principle  of  the  “Wil¬ 
lard  Law  ”  were  to  become  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  destined 
to  supplant  eventually  the  county  system  of  care  and  establish  still 
later  in  its  place  the  present  system  of  state  care.  Dr.  John  P. 
Gray,  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Williams  were  appointed 
by  Governor  Fenton  commissioners  to  locate  the  asylum,  prepare 
plans,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  erect  the 
buildings.  In  making  a  selection  of  the  site  of  the  asylum  the 
commission  was  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  property  on 
which  the  state  had  a  lien  if  it  were  deemed  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  asylum.  This  restriction  had  reference  to  the  land 
and  buildings  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist,  located  near  the  village  of  Ovid,  on  beneca  Lake.  The 
state  acquired  title  to  this  property  December,  1865,  and  in  March, 
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1866,  the  Governor  approved  the  plan  of  the  building  to  be  known 
as  the  hospital  structure.  Dr.  Gray  resigning  in  1866,  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lyman  Congdon. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  the  Legislature  abolished  the  building 
commission  and  conferred  upon  a  Board  of  Trustees  all  of  its 
powers  and  duties.  The  trustees  appointed  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin 
medical  superintendent,  to  take  effect  April  1,  1869.  On  the  13th 
of  October  following  the  first  patients  were  received  from  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  Applications  for  the  reception  of  500  patients  were 
received  from  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  to  take  the 
250  beds  which  had  been  prepared.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
first  patients  selected  for  transfer  to  the  asylum  would  represent 
various  mental  and  degenerated  conditions.  The  problem  of  a 
scheme  to  satisfy  the  various  and  varying  mental  and  physical 
conditions  to  be  met  with  engaged  the  early  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  commission.  The  plans  adopted  combined  a 
hospital  building  somewhat  after  that  usually  followed,  with  such 
improvements  as  experience  justified  for  the  care  of  cases  suffer¬ 
ing  from  acute  conditions,  paroxysmal  excitement,  or  who  for 
any  reason  might  thus  be  better  provided  for.  For  the  care  of 
quiet  patients  and  those  capable  of  engaging  in  various  industrial 
occupations  incident  to  a  large  community  it  was  proposed  to  place 
them  in  detached  buildings  arranged  in  groups.  Four  groups  of 
detached  blocks,  two  infirmary  blocks  for  special  care  of  feeble, 
untidy,  demented  patients  were  erected.  These  structures,  with 
the  main  hospital  and  administrative  building  and  two  small  farm 
colony  buildings,  located  on  a  farm  of  848  acres,  now  comprise 
the  entire  plant  for  the  lodgment  of  patients.  For  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  patients  there  are  abundant  facilities  in  the  59  wards. 
Shops  for  various  occupations  that  make  for  a  somewhat  inde¬ 
pendent  communal  existence  have  also  been  provided. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  plans  proposed  for  the  class 
of  patients  to  be  received  or  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  their 
lodgment  would  be  accepted  and  approved,  as  they  were  not  in 
accordance  with  long-existing  traditional  methods.  It  was  the 
purpose  to  make  a  departure,  which  in  some  respects  would  be 
radical,  but  fully  warranted  by  existing  intolerable  conditions.  It 
was  not  a  purpose  to  lower  the  standard  of  care,  because  it  was 
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proposed  to  make  provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane  who  were 
chronic  or  incurable.  It  was,  however,  the  avowed  purpose  to 
remove  such  cases  from  the  poorhouses ;  to  devise  improved  plans 
for  their  housing  which  would  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  and,  by  aggregation  of  numbers,  reduce  the  cost  of 
support;  to  avoid  duplication  of  service;  and,  lastly,  to  establish 
a  principle  for  the  humane  disposition  of  the  insane  under  re 
sponsible  professional  supervision  and  state  care.  All  of  these 
results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  erection  of  supplemental 
or  groups  of  detached  blocks  which  were  found  to  cost  two 
thirds  less  than  accommodation  prepared  in  accordance  with  plans 
usually  adopted.  The  scheme  contemplated  the  segregation  rather 

than  the  congregation  of  patients. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Willard  Asylum  the  number  of  patients 
received  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  wTas  12,510.  It  is  to 
be  recorded  incidentally  that  in  the  early  years  during  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage  of  the  Willard  State  Hospital  the  scheme  was  the  subject 
of  an  acute  contention  on  the  part  of  county  officers  whose  vested 
interests  might  be  in  jeopardy,  politicians  and  physicians  of  hos¬ 
pitals  who  clung  to  a  code  of  antiquated  propositions  as  to  a  fetish 
— an  unholy  alliance — the  less  said  of  which  the  better. 

Dr.  Chapin  resigned  the  office  of  medical  superintendent  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1884,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Since  his  resignation  Dr.  P.  M.  Wise, 
who  served  as  superintendent  for  five  years,  Dr.  Theodore  H. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  William  Mabon,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim  and  Dr. 

William  A.  Macy  have  held  the  office. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Elliott,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island  State  Hospital,  was  appointed  superintendent  August  4, 
1904,  and  continues  in  office. 

The  value  of  the  hospital  grounds  and  buildings  as  appraised 
in  1912  was  $2,166,900  and  of  the  personal  property  $220,000.  The 
value  of  farm  and  garden  products  in  1913  was  $65,135.53  and 
of  articles  manufactured  by  patients  $38,8x9-99-  The  certified 
capacity  of  the  institution  is  now  2015,  but  it  is  caring  for  2378 

patients. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  managers  of  the  institution  since  1867 ; 
also  of  physicians  who  have  served  since  the  date  of  opening. 
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TRUSTEES  AND  MANAGERS. 


James  A.  Bell . 

.  1867-1869 

Samuel  G.  VanVleet.... 

1890-1896 

Sterling  G.  Hadley.... 

.  1867-1896 

N.  H.  Becker . 

1894-1895 

John  E.  Seeley . 

.  1867-1872 

C.  J.  Rumsey . 

1894-1895 

James  Ferguson  ...... 

.  1867-1869 

Henry  Peterson . . 

1895-1896 

Genet  Conger . 

.  1867-1877 

John  L.  Morris . 

1896-1902 

Samuel  R.  Welles . 

.  1869-1894 

John  H.  Osborne . 

1896-1902 

William  A.  Swaby . 

.  1869-1882 

Martin  L.  Allen . 

1896-1901 

Darius  A.  Ogden . 

.  1869-1889 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Mongin. ..... 

1896-1905 

George  J.  McGee . 

.  1869-1884 

A.  B.  Houghton . 

1901-1902 

Francis  0.  Mason..... 

.  1869-1894 

Albert  J.  Frantz . 

1902-1905 

George  W.  Jones . 

.  1873-1886 

Fred  J.  Manro . 

1902- 

James  F.  D.  Slee . 

.  1877-1882 

Wm.  S.  MacDonald.... 

1902- 

Diedrich  Willers,  Jr.  .  . 

.  1882-1887 

Annie  Laurie  Stewart. . 

1905- 

Stephen  H.  Hammond. 

.  1882-1902 

E.  C.  Dwelle... . 

1905- 

Abraham  S.  Stothoff . . 

1 

00 

00 

►-t 

Mary  C.  Acker . 

1905-1911 

James  A.  Flanagan.  . . . 

.  1889-1896 

Joseph  Cameron  . 

1905- 

0.  G.  Shearman . 

.  1889-1896 

Bertha  A.  Peck . 

1911- 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

John  B.  Chapin . . . . 

.  1869-1884 

William  Mabon . 

1895-1896 

Peter  M.  Wise1 . 

.  1884-1889 

Wm.  Austin  Macy . 

1897-1904 

Charles  W.  Pilgrim... 

.  1890-1893 

R.  M.  Elliott . 

1904- 

Theodore  H.  Kellogg. . 

.  1893-1895 

ASSISTANT 

PHYSICIANS. 

Charles  L.  Wells . 

.  1869-1873 

J.  Montgomery  Mosher. 

1889-1890 

James  C.  Carson . 

.  1870-1883 

Allen  M.  Smith ........ 

1889-1890 

Douglas  A.  Shiley. . . . 

•  1873-1873 

B.  Wible  Walker1 . 

1890-1891 

Alexander  Nellis1 . 

.  1873-1880 

Thomas  E.  Bamford. . . . 

1890-1893 

Peter  M.  Wise1 . 

.  1874-1884 

Samuel  F.  Mellen . . . 

1891-1898 

Horace  G.  Hopkins... 

.  1874-1894 

Henry  P.  Frost . 

1891-1897 

Henry  E.  Allison1 . 

.  1878-1883 

Thomas  J.  Currie . 

1891- 

E.  Wirt  Lamoreaux. . . . 

.  1880-1883 

Frederick  E.  Lewis . 

1893-1894 

Wm.  E.  Sylvester . 

.  1881-1891 

George  O’Hanlon  . 

1893-1897 

G.  B.  Bristol . 

.  1883-1889 

Edwin  R.  Bishop1 . 

1894-1894 

Myron  D.  Blaine1 . 

.  1883-1889 

Caroline  L.  Bristol . 

1894-1895 

Alexander  Nellis1 . 

.  1883-1893 

Frederick  E.  Bowlby. . . 

1895-1898 

Henry  E.  Allison1 . 

.  1884-1889 

Charles  F.  Sanborn.... 

1895-1903 

Theoda  Wilkins  . 

.  1885-1886 

Robert  E.  Doran1 . 

1895-1901 

Alice  Farnham  . 

.  1886-1889 

George  B.  Wheeler1 _ 

1895-1896 

Emma  Putnam  . 

.  1889-1894 

J.  Ernestine  Hills  1 . 

1895-1903 

'P'dwin  R.  Bishop1 . 

.  1889-1893 

William  Steinach  . 

1896-1899 

1  Deceased. 
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John  W.  Russell .  1896-1911 

Wm.  L.  Russell .  1897-1903 

Donald  L.  Ross .  1898-1904 

Anton  R.  Schier .  1898-1899 

Arthur  P.  Shellman .  1899-1899 

Erving  Holley  .  1899-1911 

Louis  T.  Waldo .  1901- 

Thomas  W.  Salmon....  1901-1903 
Wm.  H.  Montgomery. . .  1903-1910 
Charlotte  B.  MacArthur  1903- 

Robert  E.  Doran1 .  1903-1910 

John  L.  Loutfian .  1904-1904 

Chester  L.  Carlisle .  1904-1911 


J.  Albert  Pritchard .  1904-1907 

Wm.  A.  Smith .  1908-1912 

J.  Albert  Pritchard .  1910-1913 

Walter  G.  Ryon .  1911-1912 

Wm.  H.  Montgomery.  . .  1911- 

Christopher  Fletcher  ...  1911-1912 

Ralph  S.  Pettibone .  1911- 

Gordon  Priestman  .  1911-* 

Chester  Waterman .  1912- 

Mary  H.  Smith .  1912- 

George  H.  Reeve .  1912-1913 

Wirt  C.  Groom .  1912- 

John  F.  McNeill .  1913- 


MEDICAL  INTERNES. 


Frederick  E.  Bowlby -  1893-1895 

George  F.  Rogan .  1893-1895 

John  W.  Russell .  1895-1896 

George  B.  Wheeler1. .. .  1895-1895 

William  Steinach  .  1896-1896 

Edwin  G.  Klein .  1897-1899 

Godfrey  Pittis  .  1897-1898 

Louis  T.  Waldo .  1898-1900 

Albert  G.  Bising .  1899-1900 

Robert  M.  Andrews -  1900-1901 

Theodore  W.  Simon -  1901-1902 

Wm.  J.  Cavanaugh .  1901-1901 

Wm.  H.  Montgomery. . .  1901-1902 

Albert  E.  Ullman .  1902-1902 

Henry  T.  Johnston .  1902-1902 


David  L.  Satenstein -  1902-1903 

Charles  G.  Lyon .  1903-1904 

Michael  E.  Costello .  1903-1904 

Herbert  C.  Wooley .  1904-1905 

Wm.  B.  Burlingham. . . .  1905-1906 

Roland  G.  Hill. . .  1906-1907 

Allen  H.  Wright .  1906-1908 

James  E.  Maloney .  1907-1908 

Frank  Garten  .  1908-1908 

Augustus  J.  Hambrook.  1908-1908 

Mary  H.  Smith .  1909-1912 

David  Robb .  1909-1911 

Gordon  Priestman  .  1911-1911 

George  H.  Reeve .  1912-1913 

Wirt  C.  Groom .  1912- 


STEWARDS. 

Abram  C.  Slaght .  1869-1873  William  Hill  .  1902-1902 

Morris  J.  Gilbert1 .  1873-1901  Frank  L.  Warne .  1902- 


1  Deceased. 
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HUDSON  RIVER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  1866,  or  11  years  after  the  strong  memorial  presented  to 
the  Legislature  by  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  setting 
forth  the  neglected  condition  of  the  insane  and  recommending  the 
establishment  of  two  additional  state  hospitals  for  their  care  and 
treatment,  Governor  Fenton  appointed  five  commissioners  to  secure 
a  suitable  site  “  on  or  near  the  Hudson  River  below  the  City  of 
Albany,  upon  which  to  erect  the  Hudson  River  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.”  The  offer  of  a  208-acre  farm  jointly  by  the  County  of 
Dutchess  and  the  City  of  Poughkeepsie  was  accepted  and  during 
the  following  year  the  Legislature  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
construction  of  one  building.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  appointed 
a  Board  of  Managers  of  nine  members,  who  had  selected  as 
superintendent  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Cleaveland,  who  had  received  his 
training  in  the  parent  institution  at  Utica.  With  the  appropria¬ 
tion  above  referred  to  the  managers  procured  an  additional  84 
acres  of  land  and  authorized  a  New  York  firm  of  architects, 
Messrs.  Vaux,  Withers  &  Co.,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  hospital  to  accommodate  250  patients  of  each  sex.  At  the 
same  time  extensive  plans  were  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds.  No  patients  were  received  until  1871  and  only  seven 
patients  were  accommodated  during  that  year. 

In  1872  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  having  reached  $1,000,000 
and  accommodations  for  only  212  patients  having  been  provided 
— there  being  at  that  time  1210  patients  in  county  institutions  not 
properly  cared  for — the  State  Comptroller  criticised  the  managers 
for  what  he  called  an  excessive  cost  of  construction  up  to  that 
time.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  cost  of  the  institution 
would  be  $7000  per  capita ;  that  boards  of  managers  “  seldom  or 
never  meet,  or,  if  they  do  come  together,  generally  delegate  to 
others  the  powers  and  duties  they  should  themselves  assume  and 
exercise  that  the  plan  of  engaging  outside  architects  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  was  necessarily  expensive  and  that  the  state  should 
create  the  position  of  State  Architect. 

In  a  spirited  reply  the  managers  denied  undue  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  pointing  out  that  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
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especially  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  eight-hour  law,  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  both  labor  and  material  was  responsible  for 
seeming  extravagance.  They  asserted  that  the  plan  followed  by 
them  of  constructing  the  hospital  by  day’s  work  rather  than  by 
contract  was  the  best  to  follow ;  further,  that  “  although  the  hos¬ 
pital  has  cost  money,  it  is  worth  the  money  ”  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Comptroller  and  other  state  officials  had  inspected  the  build¬ 
ings  and  had  approved  the  plans  and  specifications  and  general 
scheme  of  construction.  However,  appropriations  for  additional 
work  of  any  magnitude  were  deferred  until  1875,  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  legislative  sanction,  appointed  a  building  superintend¬ 
ent  to  control  the  further  construction  of  the  hospital  buildings. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  all  building  operations  be  done  under 
contract.  Although  $1,500,000  were  expended  in  the  18  years 
intervening  between  1868  and  1886,  accommodations  for  only 
400  patients  had  been  provided. 

In  March,  1893,  Dr.  Cleaveland  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  who  had  previously  served  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Willard  State  Hospital.  With  appropriations 
granted  in  1891  a  group  of  cottages  had  been  completed  on  a 
distant  portion  of  the  hospital  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of 
320  of  the  insane  remaining  in  the  poorhouses  of  the  state.  Dr. 
Pilgrim  also  found  it  possible  by  readjustment  of  sitting  rooms 
and  dormitories  to  provide  accommodations  in  the  main  institution 
for  302  additional  patients.  Thus  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
was  increased  from  800  beds  in  1890  to  1400  in  1893.  The  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  buildings,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  main  establish¬ 
ment,  was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved.  In  1898  the  huge 
north  wing  was  added,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  further  to 
1970.  The  reception  building,  designed  and  equipped  specially 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  new  and  supposedly  curable  cases, 
was  occupied  in  1908,  as  was  also  the  building  known  as  Inwood, 
designed  specially  for  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  The  capacity 
was  further  increased  by  these  buildings  to  2708.  The  land  now 
comprised  in  the  grounds  and  buildings  has  reached  1000  acres. 

The  title  of  this  institution  adopted  at  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

The  different  groups  of  buildings  permit  an  excellent  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  tubercular  and  epileptic,  the  most  troublesome  and 
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dangerous  of  all,  being  removed  from  the  general  wards.  The 
hospital  is  thoroughly  equipped  and  has  every  facility  for  doing 
the  most  advanced  psychiatric  work.  The  staff  consists  of  20 
physicians,  and  there  are  608  employees  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  hospital.  Superintendent  Pilgrim  served  as  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Lunacy  for  one  year,  1906,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
hospital. 

The  main  hospital  buildings  are  located  on  a  beautiful  slope 
which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  and  affords  a 
variety  of  beautiful  vistas. 

A  trained  pathologist,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  studies  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  one  of  the  valuable  adjuncts 
of  the  hospital.  Another  feature  of  merit  is  a  thoroughly  organized 
training  school  for  nurses,  which  is  conducted  with  enthusiasm 
and  success  by  the  medical  staff.  A  no  less  important  feature  is 
the  course  of  training  for  beginners,  i.  e.,  ward  attendants,  all  of 
whom  are  given  a  course  of  five  lectures,  one  by  the  first  assistant 
physician,  on  the  general  subject  of  insanity,  the  necessity  of  for¬ 
bearance,  especially  on  the  part  of  attendants  detailed  to  escort 
patients  to  the  hospital,  and  general  features  of  the  insanity  law ; 
the  remaining  five  on  practical  ward  work,  bathing,  dining  room 
and  kindred  work. 

Staff  meetings  are  held  four  times  each  week,  at  which  unusual 
cases  are  submitted  for  study  and  diagnosis. 

During  1913  the  accommodations  in  the  Edgewood  Building  for 
40  patients  of  the  most  disturbed  class  were  finished  and  made 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Two  considerable  extensions  of  the  reception  building  were 
finished,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  building  by  16.  These  addi¬ 
tions  were  supplemented  by  spacious  verandas. 

A  large  sewing  room  for  the  disturbed  and  semi-demented 
women  patients  was  completed  and  an  average  of  70  patients  are 
now  employed  therein. 

Many  medical  men  of  national  reputations  have  been  connected 
either  as  managers  or  assistant  physicians  with  the  hospital  since 
its  opening.  Among  them  as  managers  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  the  noted  ophthalmologist,  and  Dr.  George 
F.  Shrady,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Medical  Record.  As 
assistant  physicians  we  find  Dr.  Abner  O.  Kellogg,  friend  of 
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Booth,  Shakespearean  critic,  and  author  of  Shakespeare’s  Delinea¬ 
tions  of  Insanity,  Imbecility  and  Suicide;  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Corning, 
the  discoverer  of  spinal  anaesthesia;  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  at 
one  time  president  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  joint 
author  of  a  “  Text-book  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  ” ;  and 
Dr.  Theodore  H.  Kellogg,  late  superintendent  of  the  Willard  State 
Hospital  and  author  of  a  “  Text-book  of  Mental  Diseases.” 

Among  the  statesmen  and  jurists  who  have  acted  as  managers 
may  be  mentioned  Senators  A.  W.  Palmer,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Chas. 
P.  McClelland  and  Thomas  Newbold  ;  Hon.  Frank  B.  Lown,  John 
I.  Platt,  Willard  Mace,  James  Roosevelt,  Judge  Wheaton,  Gen. 
Howland  and  Lieut.  Governor  Lewis  S.  Chanler. 

Below  is  a  list  of  those  who  have  served  as  managers  and 
medical  officers  since  the  opening  of  the  institution : 


MANAGERS. 


Abiah  W.  Palmer...... I1867"1873 

11874- 

William  Kelly  .  1867-1873 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew . 

Amasa  J.  Parker. ......  1867-1878 

Dr.  A.  Cook  Hull . . .  1867- 

Edward  L.  Beadle .  1867-1888 

George  Clark  .  1867-1871 

Joseph  Howland  . . .  1867-1883 

John  P.  H.  Tallman -  1867- 

Cornelius  Du  Bois......  1867-1871 

Dr.  Wh.  C.  Benedict. . . .  1868-1869 

Odell  S.  Hathaway. ....  1871-1877 

Charles  Wheaton  .  1871-1883 

f 1872-1878 

James  Roosevelt  . -j  1883-1889 

[  1893-1896 

Dr.  Fred  D.  Lente. .....  1872-1878 

Charles  F.  Brown . .  1877-1883 

Thomas  Newbold  .  1879-1879 


f 1881-1887 

Amasa  J.  Parker,  Jr . i  1888-1894 

[1896-1896 

Jacob  B.  Carpenter .  1881-1887 

John  I.  Platt .  1881-1887 

Charles  H.  Scott,  Jr .  1881-1887 

Willard  H.  Mace . f  1881-1887 

11893- 

William  Berg  Kipp .  1882-1888 

David  B.  Williamson. . . .  1883-1889 
Henry  W.  Gilbert .  1885-1888 

Charles  P.  McClelland. ./ l887‘l88® 

I I894-I896 

Frank  B.  Lown .  1888-1896 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady.  1888  l89j. 

f 1894-1896 

John  Sherry  .  1888-1896 

Lewis  S.  Chanler .  1892-1896 

Hudson  Taylor .  1893-1896 

Eugene  N.  Howell .  1894-1896 

Francis  N.  Mann .  1895-1896 

Henry  M.  Taylor .  1896-1896 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  March  28, 
1867. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  31  of  the  Insanity  Law,  passed 
in  1896,  the  Governor  appointed  the  following  Board  of  Managers 
for  the  term  commencing  January  1,  1897. 
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Myra  H.  Avery .  1897-1897 

Lewis  R.  Parker .  1897-1898 

Catherine  A.  Newbold..  1897-1899 

Eugene  N.  Howell .  1897-1900 

Hudson  Taylor  .  1897-1901 

Frank  B.  Lown .  1897-1902 


Henry  M.  Taylor .  1897-1897 

Isaac  W.  Sherill .  1897-1903 

Grace  Carpenter  Beard. .  1898-1904 
George  Milton  Hine....  1901-1907 
Augustus  B.  Gray .  1901- 


The  present  (1913)  board  consists  of  Frank  B.  Lown,  Miss 
Catherine  A.  Newbold,  Peter  H.  Troy,  Horatio  N.  Bain,  William 
B.  Dinsmore,  E.  Lyman  Brown  and  Miss  Myra  H.  Avery. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Joseph  M.  Cleaveland, 


1 .  D.  ............... 


A.  O.  Kellogg,  M.  D . 

Chas.  H.  Langdon,  M.  D. 
J.  Leonard  Corning, 

M.  D . 

C.  H.  Langdon,  M.  D... 
Fred.  Peterson,  M.  D.. . 
Chas.  E.  Atwood,  M.  D.. 
Theo.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D. . 
J.  Elvin  Courtney,  M.  D. 
John  J.  Kindred,  M.  D.. . 
Ralph  L.  Parsons,  M.  D. 
Caroline  M.  Pease,  M.  D. 
Selwyn  A.  Russell,  M.  D. 
Isham  G.  Harris,  M.  D.. 
Thos.  E,  Bamford,  M.  D. 
J.  Elvin  Courtney,  M.  D. 
Emma  Putnam,  M.  D.2. . 
Frederick  J.  Mann,  M.  D. 
J.  O.  Stranahan,  M.  D... 
Clarence  J.  Slocum,  M.  D. 
Frederick  T.  Clark,  M.  D. 
Samuel  F.  Mellen,  M.  D. 
Louis  T.  Waldo,  M.  D.. . 
Edward  L.  Hanes,  M.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Cavanaugh,  M.  D. 

B.  Ross  Nairn,  M.  D _ 

Fred.  W.  Parsons,  M.  D. 
Mark  L.  Fleming,  M.  D. 
Clinton  J.  Hyde,  M.  D.. . 


Charles  W.  Pilgrim, 
1867-1893  M.  D . 

PHYSICIANS.1 

1871-1884  Adelbert  C.  Matthews, 

1875-1880  M.  D . 

Willis  E.  Merriman, 

1878-1882  M.  D . 

1882-1905  Russell  E.  Blaisdell, 

1884-1888  M.  D . 

1884-1888  Mortimer  W.  Raynor, 

1888-1891  M.  D . 

1890-1891  Emma  Putnam,  M.  D.2. . 
1890-1891  Howard  P.  Carpenter, 
1890-1893  M.  D . 

1890- 1894  William  C.  Porter,  M.  D. 

1891- 1894  James  M.  O’Neill,  M.  D. 

1891-1910  Barbara  Curtis,  M.  D... 

1893- 1904  Blanche  Dennes,  M.  D... 

1894- 1901  Milton  W.  Platt,  M.  D. 

1894- 1896  Ross  D.  Helmer,  M.  D.. . 

1895- 1899  T.  Grover  DeLaHoyde, 

1896- 1900  M.  D . 

1897- 1900  Percy  L.  Dodge,  M.  D... 

1897-1900  Clarence  L.  Sicard . 

1900-  Herman  F.  May,  M.  D... 

1900- 1901  Walton  Hovey,  M.  D.... 

1901- 1904  Florence  A.  King,  M.  D.. 

1902-  Leona  E.  Todd,  M.  D... 

1902- 1904  Archibald  W.  Thompson, 

1903-  M.  D . 

1904- 1906  Clarence  L.  Russell, 

1904-1908  M.  D . 

Melvin  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.. 


1893- 


1905- 1910 

1906- 

1906- 1907 

1907- 
1907-1910 

1907- 

1908- 
1908-1908 

1908- 

1909- 

1909- 1910 

1910- 

1911- 
1911- 
1911-1913 
1911- 
1911-1912 
1911- 

1911- 

1912- 

1913- 

1913- 


1  Only  physicians  who  continued  over  one  year  in  the  specialty  are 
included  in  the  list. 

3  Reinstated. 
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MIDDLETOWN  STATE  HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

In  1869  Dr.  George  F.  Foote  and  public-spirited  citizens  in 
Orange  County  and  other  sections  of  the  state,  who  were  desirous 
of  applying  the  principles  of  the  Hahnemannian  school  of  medicine 
to  the  cure  and  relief  of  the  insane,  endeavored  to  raise  money  by 
subscription  for  a  private  asylum.  To  this  end  about  $75,000 
was  subscribed,  and  $50,000  actually  paid  in.  With  this  money  a 
farm  of  about  200  acres,  located  within  a  mile  of  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  was  purchased,  a  plan  determined  upon, 
and  foundation  walls  begun.  Finally  an  appeal  for  funds  where¬ 
with  to  complete  the  institution  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature, 
and  in  1870  it  became  a  duly  incorporated  state  institution,  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  The  State  Homeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Mid¬ 
dletown/’ 

The  erection  of  the  building  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Carl 
Pfieffer,  architect,  Lyons,  Fellows  &  Bunn,  builders,  and  the 
Building  Committee,  Grinnel  Burt,  Dr.  J.  Draper,  E.  P.  Wheeler 
and  Daniel  Thompson.  The  original  plan  of  the  asylum  con¬ 
templated  a  main  or  administrative  building,  four  pavilion  build¬ 
ings,  two  on  either  side  of  the  central  edifice  and  connected  there 
with  by  corridors,  and  a  boiler  and  laundry  house. 

The  main  or  administrative  building  was  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  April  20,  1874?  the  first  patient  was 
received  on  the  day  of  the  succeeding  month.  Dr.  Foote 
having  resigned,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles  was  made  superintendent. 

His  work  at  Middletown  covered  the  time  of  construction  of 
the  first  two  buildings,  their  furnishing,  and  the  organization  of 
the  working  forces.  This  work  was  most  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  Dr.  Stiles. 

Dr.  Stiles  served  the  institution  until  February  9,  1877,  and 
then  resigned. 

The  buildings  completed  during  Dr.  Stiles’  administration  were 
the  main  or  administrative  building  and  Pavilion  No.  1,  the  former 
four  stories  high,  exclusive  of  attic  and  basement,  each  floor 
affording  an  area  of  12,000  square  feet.  Its  architecture  is  of  the 
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Rhenish  style,  and  the  edifice  is  of  the  best  brick,  with  Ohio  stone 
dressing.  In  the  construction  of  this  building  the  greatest  pains 
were  taken  to  make  it  fireproof,  and  its  interior  finish,  in  every 
respect  of  detail,  is  most  admirable,  both  as  to  design,  material 
and  workmanship.  Pavilion  No.  i  is  204  feet  in  length  and 
three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  with  wings  on  the 
southerly  end  70  feet  deep,  and  on  the  northerly  end  100  feet 
deep,  of  brick  and  half-timbered  work,  so  constructed  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  three  different  villas,  slightly  connected  by 
balconies  and  glass-covered  galleries. 

In  1875  the  Board  of  Trustees,  reduced  from  21  members  to  13, 
appointed  Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott  to  succeed  Dr.  Stiles. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  old-time  methods  of  labor,  detention, 
seclusion,  chemical  and  mechanical  restraints  were  in  vogue,  Dr. 
Talcott  turned  naturally  to  the  study  of  hospital  methods  for  the 
care  and  relief  of  the  insane.  He  believed  that  the  insane  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  treated  as  sick  people.  Most  of  the  new 
patients  admitted  were  put  to  bed,  and  their  physical  needs  were 
as  carefully  looked  after  as  were  their  mental  needs. 

When  Dr.  Talcott  came  to  Middletown  there  were  about  100 
patients.  Gradually  the  number  increased  and  more  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  needed,  and  in  1881  Pavilion  No.  2  was  completed. 
This  structure  is  204  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  width,  with  a 
wing  extending  to  the  rear  a  distance  of  70  feet.  The  building 
is  four  stories  in  height  and  in  general  outline  corresponds  with 
that  of  Pavilion  No.  1. 

During  the  next  few  years  a  block  of  day  rooms  was  added 
to  the  men’s  department,  and  also  one  to  the  women’s  department. 
A  kitchen  and  bakery  building  was  erected,  and  a  house  for  the 
superintendent  was  completed. 

A  building  for  worship  and  for  entertainment  had  long  been 
needed,  and  an  appropriation  for  a  suitable  building  was  secured. 
This  building  will  seat  600  people.  Religious  services  are  now 
held  regularly  each  Sunday  in  the  chapel,  and  frequent  enter¬ 
tainments  are  given  in  addition  to  the  weekly  dances. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1889,  there 
were  in  the  institution  about  514  patients.  More  accommodations, 
especially  for  men,  were  an  imperative  necessity,  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  a  building,  which  is  known  as  Annex  No.  1,  was 
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secured  and  the  building  erected.  The  central  portion  of  this 
building  contains  on  each  floor  a  large  hall,  which  is  used  for  a 
dining  room  and  day  room.  The  wings  are  divided  into  rooms 
for  patients,  of  which  there  are  46,  separated  by  a  corridor  10 
feet  wide.  The  staircase,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  fireproof  stair 
hall,  is  composed  entirely  of  iron  and  slate.  On  each  floor  are 
generously  large  lavatories,  bath  room,  butler’s  pantry,  linen 
closet,  dumb  waiter,  etc.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have  every 
room,  corridor  and  closet  well  lighted.  The  day  rooms  have 
groups  of  windows  on  three  sides,  and  every  window  opens  upon 
the  outer  air,  there  being  no  light  shafts  or  wells. 
v  Dr.  Talcott  established  a  training  school  in  the  spring  of  1888, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been  graduated  18 1  nurses,  and 
there  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  hospital  47  trained  nurses. 

In  August,  1889,  the  institution  received  $2959.11  from  the 
executors  of  Miss  Leonora  S.  Bolles,  of  Garden  City,  Queens 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  with  this  money  a  library  was  erected  and 
named  “  The  Leonora  S.  Bolles  Memorial  Library.”  It  is  a 
one-story  structure,  designed  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Parthenon. 
The  library  now  contains  7128  volumes,  and  is  open  daily  for  the 
use  of  the  patients  and  employees  of  the  hospital. 

In  1889  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  was  created  and  the 
commission  assumed  most  of  the  duties  and  functions  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  the  “  Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital.” 
Soon  after,  the  patient  population  of  the  hospital  was  swelled  by 
the  reception  of  patients  from  the  almshouses  of  this  hospital 
district,  and  the  next  year  an  appropriation  of  $1 10,000  was  made 
for  buildings  to  accommodate  increased  numbers.  With  this 
money  two  buildings  were  erected,  the  one  now  known  as  Talcott 
Hall  and  the  other  as  Annex  No.  2. 

Talcott  Hall  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  facade  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  building  is  117  feet  8  inches,  the  other  134  feet 
over  all.  The  first  story  provides  for  an  infirmary ;  in  the  extreme 
end  of  the  other  wing  is  a  dining  room.  At  the  outer  junction 
of  the  two  wings  is  a  day  room,  octagonal  in  form  and  well 
lighted.  This  section  of  the  building,  and  also  the  section  in  which 
the  dining  room  is  located,  is  three  stories  high.  There  are  21 
rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and  second  floors.  Adjoining  the  in- 
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firmary  are  a  lavatory,  bath  room,  linen  closet,  and  also  a  room  for 
water  closets,  approached  from  the  lavatory  and  from  the  in¬ 
firmary. 

Annex  No.  2  is  smaller  in  dimensions  than  Talcott  Hall,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  A  portion  of  the  main  structure 
is  three  stories  high  and  a  portion  two  stories. 

Two  cottages  for  women  convalescent  patients  were  erected  in 
1891.  They  are  of  wood,  constructed  upon  the  slow  combustion 
plan.  These  buildings  accommodate  70  patients. 

Two  homes  for  nurses  were  begun  in  1893,  and  in  the  following 
year  these  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied.  The  removal 
of  the  attendants  and  nurses  from  the  wards  to  these  homes 
increased  the  capacity  for  patients  by  64. 

In  1901  a  cold  storage  building  was  erected,  of  brick,  with  a 
slate  mansard  and  tin  roof,  and  attached  to  the  kitchen  building. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1902,  Dr.  Talcott  rounded  out  his  25 
years  of  service.  There  were  then  in  the  institution  nearly  1300 
patients,  and  the  admissions  during  the  hospital’s  life  aggregated 
6000  and  over.  His  death  came  as  a  climax  to  his  splendidly 
successful  career  on  June  15,  1902. 

During  1902  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  were 
reduced  from  13  to  7,  and  the  name  changed  to  that  of  Board 
of  Visitation. 

Dr.  Talcott  was  succeeded  on  June  15,  1902,  by  Dr.  Maurice  C. 
Ashley,  the  present  superintendent. 

In  1905  a  new  surgical  and  clinical  pavilion  was  built.  This 
building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement  and 
attic.  The  first  story  is  divided  into  a  room  for  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  one  for  gynecology,  one  for  examination  and  etherization, 
and  one  each  for  ophthalmology,  electrotherapy,  instrument  steril¬ 
ization,  linen  room,  toilet  and  bath.  On  the  second  floor  there 
are  five  bed  rooms,  a  linen  closet,  and  toilet  and  bath  rooms. 

During  the  same  year  ground  was  broken  for  a  building  for 
chronic  patients,  and  it  was  completed  in  1908.  This  building, 
which  is  known  as  the  West  Group,  is  of  brick,  with  bluestone 
trimmings  and  slate  roof.  The  extreme  length  is  432  feet  by 
140  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  and  finished  attic  in  height.  It 
was  designed  to  accommodate  about  500  patients  and  the  necessary 
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number  of  employees,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  chronic  insane 
women  who  were  transferred  here  from  the  metropolitan  hospitals. 

A  new  coach  house  was  built  in  1908.  It  is  one  and  one-half 
stories  in  height  with  basement.  The  walls  are  of  common  field 
stone  and  concrete,  with  exposed  timber  work,  the  latter  stained 
a  mission  brown.  The  roof  is  of  weathered  shingles. 

The  completion  of  a  new  nurses’  home  in  1910  added  150  to  the 
capacity  of  the  hospital.  4  he  building  is  1 -shaped  and  three 
stories  high.  It  is  of  common  red  brick  and  concrete  with  slate 
roof,  and  a  veranda  on  the  front  and  at  either  end.  The  unmarried 
men  occupy  one  end  of  the  building,  while  the  unmarried  women 
occupy  the  opposite  end.  The  center  wing  is  occupied  by  the 
married  couples.  The  reception  and  reading  room  is  on  the  first 
floor  front  and  center.  Ample  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  are 
provided,  and  in  the  basement  bowling  alleys,  pool  tables,  and 
other  facilities  for  amusement. 

A  small  isolation  pavilion,  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
20  patients,  was  opened  in  1910-  It  is  of  frame  construction,  one 
story  in  height. 

A  much-needed  improvement  was  the  day  rooms  for  the  annexes. 
They  have  done  much  to  increase  the  comfort  and  lessen  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  patients  who  occupy  the  annexes. 

In  1909  a  building  in  which  to  care  for  the  acute  insane  of  this 
hospital  was  begun.  It  was  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  by 
October  10,  1910,  and  was  designated  “  Ashley  Hall.”  This  struc¬ 
ture  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  with  green  tile  roof.  The  two  main 
wings  are  two  stories  in  height,  while  the  center  portion  is  tmee 
stories.  The  central  part  of  the  first  story  front  is  arranged  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  medical  officers,  pharmacy,  laboratory, 
reception  and  dining  rooms.  The  second  story  front  furnishes 
quarters  for  the  resident  physicians,  and  the  third  story  front  is 
designed  for  the  nurses’  sleeping  quarters.  Directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  center  and  on  the  first  floor  are  two  dining  rooms  for  patients, 
a  serving  room,  and  a  kitchen  with  modern  equipment.  Each  wing 
provides  on  the  first  floor  for  25  patients.  There  is  a  small  in¬ 
firmary  ward  (ten  beds),  two  small  dormitories  (five  beds  each), 
five  single  rooms,  an  examination  room,  special  diet  kitchen,  toilets, 
bath  room,  linen  room  and  lavatory.  Directly  in  the  rear  of  each 
infirmary  is  a  small  one-story  section  for  disturbed  patients,  with 
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provisions  for  prolonged  baths.  The  second  story  is  arranged 
very  much  as  the  first,  except  that  there  is  no  section  for  disturbed 
patients.  Provision  is  made  on  this  floor  for  hydrotherapy  and 
electrotherapy.  There  is  a  large  veranda  on  each  floor  at  either 
end  of  the  building,  and  one  at  the  end  of  each  disturbed  section, 
file  building  is  comfortably  furnished,  the  main  object  being  to 
create  a  homelike  atmosphere  in  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  hospital. 

Practically  all  patients  are  admitted  to  Ashley  Hall,  and  the 
recoverable  patients  are  cared  for  here  until  they  are  ready  to 
return  to  their  homes.  They  do  not  come  into  close  association 
witn  the  chronic  and  deteriorated  patients,  who  make  up  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  the  other  wards. 

Patients  whose  symptoms  show  evidence  of  chronicity  and  who 

are  not  in  need  of  special  care  are  transferred  to  other  wards 

as  soon  as  possible ;  but  if  their  stay  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to 

them,  though  they  may  be  chronic  cases,  they  are  detained  in  this 
building  for  treatment. 

A  staff  house  and  a  cottage  for  the  first  assistant  physician  were 
also  completed  during  1910.  The  staff  house  is  of  native  cobble 
and  cut  stone  and  red  wire-cut  pressed  brick.  It  is  two  stories 
high,  with  basement  and  attic.  The  roof  is  of  green  slate.  The 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  seven  physicians  Each 
physician  has  a  bedroom  and  library.  There  is  a  guest  room  a 
reception  room,  a  parlor,  a  dining  room,  two  suites,  two  bath 
rooms  and  a  central  hall  on  the  first  floor.  A  veranda  extends 
about  two-thirds  across  the  front.  On  the  second  floor  there  are 
five  suites,  two  bath  rooms,  a  linen  room  and  a  central  hall.  The 
kitchen  and  maids’  dining  room  are  in  the  basement. 

The  institution  now  consists  of  12  buildings  for-  the  care  of 
patients,  with  a  large  and  well-equipped  laundry,  a  cold  storage 
building,  machine  and  carpenter  shops,  and  farm  buildings.  A 
modern  power  plant  is  under  construction,  as  are  also  a  modern 
bakery  and  an  industrial  building. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  grounds  is  281 ;  the  value  of  the  real 
estate,  including  buildings,  is  $1,625,000;  the  value  of  the  personal 
property  is  $135,000. 

The  daily  average  population  for  1911  was  2004.  About  9124 

patients  have  been  treated  since  the  opening  of  the  institution. 

There  are  ten  physicians,  including  the  superintendent,  and  ro6 

employees. 
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The  staff  meets  with  the  superintendent  daily,  except  Sunday, 
to  make  reports  concerning  the  service  over  which  each  physician 
has  immediate  supervision,  to  present  for  preliminary  study  a 
new  cases,  to  read  the  histories  of  these  same  patients  when  com¬ 
pleted,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  being  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  patients,  to  exchange  ideas  concerning  medical  topics 
to  present  autopsy  findings,  and,  in  fact,  to  consider  any  and  a 
matters  pertaining  to  the  medical  affairs  of  the  hospital. 

While  the  hospital  has  not  yet  been  able  to  entirely  abolish 
mechanical  restraint,  it  has  with  the  present  nursing  force  been 
successful  in  reducing  its  use  to  a  minimum.  Of  the  083  men 
patients  treated  during  the  past  year,  but  nine  were  at  any  time 
subjected  to  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint,  and  of  these  nine 
three  were  restrained  for  other  than  surgical  reasons.  Of  the 
1380  women  patients  treated  during  the  same  period  ten  were 
restrained.  While  this  statement  covers  but  one  year,  it  fairly 
represents  the  number  of  patients  restrained  during  any  one  of 
the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  There  have  frequently  been  weeks 
at  a  time  when  there  has  not  been  a  single  patient  in  restraint. 

The  open-door  system,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1903,  has 
been  gradually  extended  until  now  there  are  four  open  wards  in 
the  men’s  department  and  five  in  the  women’s  department.  The 
results  have  been  fully  up  to  the  expectations.  All  patients  are 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  leave  the  hospital  premises 
without  permission.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  well  the  agree- 
ments  are  kept,  and  how  few  of  the  patients  take  advantage  o 

the  increased  liberty. 

A  few  years  ago  the  experiment  was  begun  of  leaving  the 
doors  of  the  patients’  rooms  on  one  ward  unlocked  at  night.  This 
proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  practice  on  this  ward  was 
extended  to  the  wards  of  the  entire  institution. 

The  question  of  occupation  receives  careful  consideration,  and 
every  legitimate  effort  is  made  to  induce  each  able-bodied  patient 
to  do  some  useful  work.  Some  are  employed  on  the  farm,  m 
the  gardens  and  on  the  lawns ;  others  in  the  shops,  about  the  power 
plant  and  in  the  laundry  and  kitchens ;  and  still  others  m  the  tailor 
shop,  in  the  sewing  and  mending  rooms  and  on  the  wards.  Some 
of  the  women  patients  find  congenial  occupation  in  basket  making 
and  fancy  needle-work,  much  of  which  is  offered  for  sale  at  the 

patients’  fair. 
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During  the  year  1910  a  Mental  Hygiene  and  After-Care  Com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  for  this  hospital.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Edwin 
T.  Hanford,  president;  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Royce,  secretary;  Mrs. 
David  W.  Corbett,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Townsend,  Miss  Ruth  Taylor, 
Mr.  William  A.  Lawrence,  and  the  superintendent  of  this  hospital. 
This  committee  has  been  of  assistance  in  finding  permanent  or 
temporary  homes  for  some  of  the  recovered,  as  well  as  chronic 
harmless  patients. 
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BUFFALO  STATE  HOSPITAL/ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  but  two  superintendents  of  the  Buffalo  State 
Hospital,  and  when  a  history  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  was  first  proposed  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  Dr.  Judson  B.  Andrews, 
the  first  superintendent  of  this  hospital,  and  my  worthy  prede¬ 
cessor,  could  not  himself  have  been  the  historian,  so  familiar  was 
he  with  causes  and  events  which  led  up  to  its  foundation.  Could 
he  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the  honor  of  recording  the  history 
of  the  years  when  it  was  building,  and  while  he  was  superintendent, 
until  his  early  death  14  years  after  it  was  opened  for  patients,  it 
would,  I  thought,  have  been  eminently  proper  and  fitting  that  his 
successor  should  bring  the  history  down  to  the  present  date.  Little 
did  I  think  that  such  could  possibly  happen,  until  I  opened  acci¬ 
dentally,  and  it  seems  providentially,  Volume  29  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity  of  1872,  where  I  found  this  article,  entitled: 

STATE  PROVISION  FOR  THE  INSANE— BUFFALO  STATE 
ASYLUM— ITS  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

By  Dr.  Judson  B.  Andrews. 

In  July,  1797,  the  New  York  Hospital,  located  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
first  received  insane  patients,  and  in  1821  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  the 
insane  department  of  the  hospital,  was  completed.  This  received  aid  from 
the  state,  and  accommodated  a  limited  number  of  indigent  patients.  In 
1830  the  first  steps  were  taken  which  eventuated  in  the  erection  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica.  This  was  opened  in  1843. 
In  1852  further  accommodations  were  demanded,  and  Governor  Seymour 
embodied  in  his  annual  message  a  recommendation  for  the  erection  of 
another  state  asylum.  In  1856  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  recommending  “  that  your  honorable  body 
will  at  once  cause  the  immediate  erection  of  two  state  lunatic  hospitals,  so 
located  that  they  may  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  insane  at  present 
unprovided  for.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  insane 
poor  then  confined  in  the  county  houses  and  receptacles  and  recommended 
“  the  establishment  of  two  more  asylums  for  the  insane  in  addition  to  the 
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existing  asylums,  and  to  be  under  similar  management  with  the  State 
Asylum,”  and  presented  a  bill  for  the  immediate  location  of  one  such 
asylum  east  and  one  west  of  Utica.  This  measure  failed  of  success  at 
that  time,  but  it  has  been  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  exertion  and  action 
of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane  and  of  the  Legislature, 
and  at  length  the  adoption  of  this  plan  then  recommended  has  been 

secured. 

In  1864  the  Legislature  directed  further  inquiry,  and  under  its  enact¬ 
ment  Dr.  S.  D.  Willard,  as  secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and 
Surgeon-General  of  the  state,  arranged  a  report  from  materials  furnished 
by  physicians  in  each  of  the  different  counties,  setting  forth  the  condition 
of  the  insane  then  kept  in  the  county  houses.  He  recommended  m  this 
report  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  incurable  insane.  At  the  same  session  in  1865  a  bill  was  introduced 
providing  for  the  erection  of  two  asylums  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
State  Asylum,  one  to  be  located  east  and  one  west  of  Utica,  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee  and  reported  favorably  upon.  This  bill  was 
subsequently  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  one  institution, 
entitled  the  “Beck  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,”  who  are  paupers, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  While  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  Dr- 
Willard  died,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  “  Willard  Asylum  for  the 
Chronic  Pauper  Insane.”  Its  erection  has  steadily  progressed,  and  for  two 
years*  past  it  has  been  receiving  patients  of  the  class  designated  by  aw 
as  parts  have  been  successively  completed.  This  in  no  way  obviated  the 
necessity  or  abated  the  efforts  to  carry  out  the  original  design  to  care 
for  all  the  insane,  and  in  1867  a  bill  was  passed  organizing  a  second  state 
asylum.  This  was  located  at  Poughkeepsie  and  designated  the  Hudson 
River  Hospital  for  the  Insane.”  It  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 

patients  in  the  portion  already  constructed. 

In  further  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1869,  by  which  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
five  commissioners  to  select  a  suitable  site  in  Western  New  York,  m  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District,  on  which  to  erect  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  I  he 
said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  receive  by  gift  or  to  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  such  site  for  the  location  of  said  asylum,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  next  Legislature,  to  whom  they  shall  report  their 
action  in  the  premises  within  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session.”  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  of  Utica;  Dr.  James  P.  White,  of  Buffalo; 
Dr.  Milan  Baker,  of  Warsaw;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Strong,  of  Westfield,  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Gould,  of  Lockport,  were  appointed  commissioners,  and 
formally  organized  at  Buffalo  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1869,  with  Dr.  Gray 

as  chairman. 

Invitations  were  received  to  visit  various  places  within  the  district  to 
examine  the  locations  presented.  The  action  of  the  board  was  based  upon 
the  requisites  demanded  for  the  location  of  an  asylum,  as  set  forth  in  the 
propositions  adopted  by  the  “  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
Institutions  for  the  Insane.”  It  was  further  resolved  that  no  site  should 
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be  chosen  of  less  than  200  acres  of  land ;  that  it  should  be  located  where 
an  abundant  and  reliable  supply  of  water  could  at  all  times  be  obtained, 
and  that  in  the  examination  and  final  determination  a  site  containing  the 
greatest  practical  and  substantial  advantages  should  be  selected.  The  com¬ 
missioners  met  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  between  that  date  and  the 
16th  examined  the  various  sites  presented.  Propositions  containing  a  full 
description  of  the  property  and  specifications  of  the  cost  of  building 
materials  and  supplies,  addressed  to  the  commissioners,  were  required  to 
be  in  writing. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  sites  offered  and  the  advantages  of  each 
it  was  unanimously  determined  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
state  and  the  welfare  of  the  insane  and  to  the  success  of  the  institution 
to  locate  it  in  Buffalo  upon  conditions  proposed  by  the  city  and  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  “  That  the  property  mentioned  and  referred  to  in 

the  proposals  received  from  said  city,  containing  200  acres,  more  or  less, 
shall  be  gratuitously  conveyed  and  donated  by  a  full  covenant  warranty 
deed  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  said  insane  asylum. 
That  the  said  city  will  guarantee  to  the  State  of  New  York  a  free,  perpetual 
right  and  privilege  to  use  from  the  water  works  of  the  city  whatever  water 
may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  said  asylum,  without  any  compensation 
therefor  and  will  covenant  on  its  part  that  such  gratuitous  right  and 
privilege  shall  never  be  revoked,  withdrawn  or  rescinded.”  The  city  also 
agreed  to  lay  main  pipes  of  size  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  water  required 
for  the  asylum,  as  soon  as  work  should  be  commenced  on  the  foundations. 
The  propositions  were  accepted  by  the  commissioners,  to  take  effect  after 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  city  to  make  the 
purchase  and  conveyance.  A  report  of  these  proceedings,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  commissioners,  was  made  to  the  Legislature  during  the 
session  of  1870,  and  their  action  was  approved.  On  the  23d  of  April  the 
act  to  establish  the  asylum  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  was  passed.  This  author¬ 
ized  the  Governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  10 
managers  for  the  “  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,”  and  designated 
their  respective  terms  of  office.  The  law  organizing  and  governing  the 
State  Asylum  at  Utica  was  made  applicable  to  this  institution,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made,  subject  to  the  provision  that  none  of 
it  should  be  expended  except  for  plans  and  specifications  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  500  patients. 

The  managers  appointed  were  John  P.  Gray,  Utica;  Asher  P.  Nichols, 
Buffalo ;  William  B.  Gould,  Lockport ;  Lorenzo  Morris,  Fredonia ;  Augustus 
Frank,  Warsaw;  and  Albert  P.  Lanning,  William  G.  Fargo,  George  R. 
Yaw,  James  P.  White,  and  Joseph  Warren,  all  of  Buffalo.  The  board  met 
at  Buffalo  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1870,  and  formally  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  James  P.  White  as  president;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  procure  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  proposed 
buildings.  In  this  condensed  history  of  provision  for  the  insane,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum,  is  seen  the  success 
of  the  proposition  made  in  1855  to  erect  “  two  state  lunatic  asylums,  so 
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located  that  they  may  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  insane  at  present 
unprovided  for.”  This  object  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  measure,  and  they  have,  by  earnest  and  persistent  effort, 
attained  a  result  which  will  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  insane  and  do 
credit  to  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the  state. 

From  the  first  annual  report  it  is  learned  that  the  asylum  is  located  upon 
a  farm  of  200  acres  of  unbroken  land,  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Buffalo,  some  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  The  land  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Scajaquada  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Niagara  River, 
on  the  south  by  Forest  Avenue;  on  the  east  by  the  line  of  Elmwood 
Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  parallel  to  and  300  feet  east  of  Grand 
Street.  Upon  Forest  Avenue  it  has  a  frontage  of  some  3000  feet.  The 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  undulating,  and  portions  of  it  are  traversed 
by  several  ravines,  which  cross  it  generally  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
southeast  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  fine  grove  of  trees,  principally  oak  and 
maple.  There  are  also  several  springs,  one  of  which  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  mineral  qualities.  Much  of  the  surface  is  underlaid  with  rock,  and 
clay  of  good  quality  is  abundant.  The  asylum  grounds,  as  presented  in 
the  plan,  were  laid  out  and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Fred.  Law 

Olmsted,  the  celebrated  landscape  architect. 

The  building  has  a  southern  exposure,  and  fronts  upon  Forest  Avenue. 
It  overlooks  the  city,  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  presents  a 
fine  architectural  perspective  from  the  park  and  its  approaches.  It  is 
situated  within  a  short  distance  of  a  depot  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railway,  and  is  easily  reached  by  lines  of  street  railroad.  The  beauty 
and  natural  advantages  of  the  location,  in  its  diversified  scenery,  ease  of 
drainage,  readiness  of  obtaining  material  and  supplies,  and  of  access  from 
all  directions,  show  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  commissioners  who 
selected  it.  The  generosity  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  in  giving  to  the  state 
such  a  tract  of  land  and  in  binding  itself  to  furnish  a  perpetual  and  full 
supply  of  water  free  of  cost  should  not  be  overlooked  and  cannot  be  too 

highly  appreciated. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1870,  a  sketch  of  the. ground  plan,  devised  by 
Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Specifications,  wras  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  state  officers  in  accordance  with 
legislative  enactment. 

Subsequently  the  elevation  and  plan  presented  by  H.  PI.  Richardson,  of 
New  York  City,  was  accepted,  and  he  was  appointed  architect,  and  A.  J. 
Warner,  of  Rochester,  supervising  architect. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1872,  the  corner-stone  of  the  hospital  was 
laid  before  a  distinguished  body  of  people.  The  account  written  at  that 
time  says  “  the  display  made  by  the  military  and  Masonic  Order,  including 
the  Knights  Templar,  was  the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  this  city,  and  had 
the  weather  proved  propitious  the  effect  would  have  been  grand.  Governor 
John  T.  Hoffman  made  the  opening  address,  and  an  oration  was  delivered 
by  James  O.  Putnam.  After  the  oration  Dr.  James  P.  White,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  notified  Christopher  Fox,  Grand  Master  of  the 
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Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  lay  the  corner-stone  with  the  ancient 
forms  of  Masonry. 

The  hospital,  whose  beginning  has  thus  been  described  by  Dr. 
Andrews,  was  opened  for  patients  in  December,  1880,  and  the  first 
patients  received  were  from  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  and  thus  it 
began  fulfilling  its  mission  by  relieving  another  institution  of  its 
accumulation  of  patients  of  Western  New  York.  The  original 
buildings  were  the  administration  buildings,  the  easterly  wing  of 
the  main  building,  consisting  of  five  buildings  and  eleven  wards, 
besides  the  power  house,  laundry  and  service  buildings  generally. 
This  was  the  extent  of  the  hospital  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  not 
until  1891  that  the  first  building  to  the  west  of  the  administration 
building  was  opened  for  patients.  In  1893  the  second  building  on 
the  west  was  completed,  and  in  1895  the  three  final  buildings 
necessary  to  complete  the  original  plan  were  erected.  Dr.  Andrews, 
however,  who  had  labored  so  earnestly  and  unceasingly  for  the 
welfare  and  extension  of  the  hospital,  did  not  live  to  see  the 
original  plan  completed,  but  passed  away  in  August,  1894,  and  in 
November  the  writer  and  present  superintendent,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  institution  since  1885,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  having  been  acting  superintendent  since  January  1,  1894.  In 
1897  the  building  for  acute  cases  of  insanity,  with  its  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  hydrotherapeutic  and  electrical  apparatus,  operating 
rooms,  laboratory,  etc.,  was  completed,  on  the  easterly  borders  of 
the  hospital  grounds,  fronting  Elmwood  Avenue.  In  1905  there 
was  completed  upon  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  a  chapel  and 
amusement  hall,  a  home  for  men  employees  accommodating  100, 
a  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  one  for  the  staff.  The 
quarters  thus  vacated,  being  entirely  too  large  and  extensive  in  the 
first  place,  increased  the  capacity  of  the  institution  considerably. 
In  1908  the  institution,  by  lease,  established  a  convalescent  camp  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  for  tardily  convalescent  patients,  an 
innovation  in  the  history  of  this  hospital  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  1909  there  was  completed  and 
occupied,  Ward  35,  a  pavilion  for  tubercular  woman  patients,  and 
in  1913,  Ward  36,  a  pavilion  for  contagious  diseases.  This  consti¬ 
tutes,  to  the  present  time,  the  extent  of  the  buildings  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  has  provided  for  an  increasing  number  for  patients,  until 
now,  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  the  total  number  of  patients  has 
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reached  1967.  During  this  period  there  have  been  treated  at  this 
hospital  13,176  patients.  It  has,  from  being  a  hospital  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  large  city,  become,  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  quite 
within  its  limits,  and  has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
medical  progress  and  needs  of  a  large  city.  It  has  maintained  a 
clinic  for  the  students  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  for  many  years  ;  it  has  aimed  to  maintain  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  and  has  endeavored  to  care  faithfully  for  the  mentally  sick 
of  the  community  and  to  meet  in  all  ways  the  needs  of  a  large 
population  of  this  state  for  relief  from  mental  diseases. 

The  Buffalo  State  Hospital  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
one  of  the  first  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  country  to  establish 
a  training  school  for  nurses.  A  private  hospital  for  the  insane— 
McLean  Hospital,  then  at  Somerville,  now  at  Waverley,  Mass.- 
established  its  training  school  previous  to  this,  but  that  at  Buffalo 
followed,  being  the  first  institution  wholly  under  state  control  to 
establish  a  training  school.  The  training  school  here  has  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard ;  has  been  registered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  and  has 
graduated,  including  the  class  of  this  year,  440  students.  Dr. 
William  D.  Granger  deserves  much  credit,  as  he  was  very  active 
in  its  inception  and  organization.  He  published  a  handbook  of 


instruction  for  attendants. 

The  hospital,  which  took  its  first  patients  in  1880,  and  was  then 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  is  now  an  institution  caring  for  over 
2ooo  patients,  very  much  within  the  city-a  city  with  over 
400,000  people — its  districts  embracing  Erie  and  Niagara  counties, 
which  have  a  population  of  about  621,021  people. 

Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York 
have  been  upon  its  Board  of  Managers.  Omitting  the  first  board 


already  mentioned,  they  are: 

Joseph  Churchyard. 
Orlando  Allen. 

Alonzo  Tanner. 

Merritt  Brooks. 

Daniel  C.  Beard. 

George  Howard. 

Delavan  F.  Clark. 

John  M.  Hutchinson. 
Francis  H.  Root. 

Dr.  John  D.  Hill. 


Francis  B.  Brewer. 
Daniel  H.  McMillan. 
Henry  Hellriegel. 

Dr.  John  Boardman. 
Charles  G.  Curtis. 
William  M.  Irish. 
Franklin  Burritt. 
Charlotte  S.  Williams. 
Caroline  B.  Stoddard. 
John  H.  Meech. 
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Dr.  Milan  Baker. 

Dr.  John  Cronyn. 
Alphons  J.  Roehner. 

Mrs.  Henry  Altman. 
Henry  D.  Kirkover. 
Frederick  P.  Hall. 

Joseph  P.  Dudley. 

Dr.  Roswell  Park. 

John  E.  Pound. 

Charlotte  M.  Glenny. 

Dr.  William  S.  Tremaine. 
Thomas  Lothrop,  M.  D. 
Philip  G.  Houck. 

Robert  G.  Stewart. 

Silas  S.  Fish. 


Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Jewett. 

Mrs.  Esther  K.  McWilliams. 
James  Atwater. 

Sheldon  B.  Broadhead. 

Dr.  William  C.  Krauss. 
Nathan  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Tracy  C.  Becker. 

Mrs.  Walter  Platt,  Cooke. 
John  T.  Darrison. 

George  H.  Kennedy. 

H.  A.  Meldrum. 

Howard  M.  Witbeck. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond. 
Philip  G.  Schaefer. 

William  A.  Douglas. 


In  the  year  1902  the  Board  of  Managers  was  abolished  by  law 
and  a  Board  of  Visitation  was  established.  Governor  Odell  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Visitation  Board : 

James  Atwater.  Nathan  Wolff. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lothrop.  Mrs.  Tracy  C.  Becker. 

Mrs.  Waiter  Platt  Cooke.  Dr.  William  C.  Krauss. 


The  Board  of  Managers  was  restored  in  1905.  The  managers  at 
present  are  as  follows : 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  President. 

Mrs.  Tracey  C.  Becker,  Secretary. 

H.  A.  Meldrum.  Philip  G.  Schaefer. 

H.  M.  Witbeck.  William  A.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Walter  Platt  Cooke. 


Following  are  the  physicians  who  have  been  on  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital  since  the  opening: 


Judson  B.  Andrews. 
William  D.  Granger. 
Floyd  S.  Crego. 

Arthur  W.  Hurd. 
Herman  G.  Matzinger. 
Percy  Bryant. 

Henry  P.  Frost. 

Morgan  D.  Hughes. 
Christopher  J.  Patterson. 
Edward  G.  Aldrich. 
William  J.  O’Donnell. 
Charles  L.  Schaug. 
George  W.  Mills. 


Alton  L.  Smiley. 
George  F.  Mills. 
George  W.  Gorrill. 

Lee  A.  Whitney. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald. 

B.  Ross  Nairn. 
Eleanor  McAllister. 
Helene  Kuhlmann. 
George  G.  Armstrong. 
Walter  H.  Conley. 
Joseph  B.  Betts. 
Edwin  A.  Bowerman. 
Paul  B.  Brooks. 
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Walter  L.  Pannell. 
William  W.  Wright. 
John  C.  Calhoun. 
James  F.  Hazelwood. 
John  L.  Eckel. 
Frederick  L.  Wright. 


John  P.  Harrison. 

Roy  A.  Paxton. 

Francis  J.  Lennon. 
George  J.  Harris. 
Herbert  Mann. 
Christopher  J.  Fletcher. 


OFFICERS  1914. 


Arthur  W.  Hurd,  M.  D. 
George  W.  Gorrill,  M.  D. 
George  G.  Armstrong,  M.  D 

Joseph  B.  Betts,  M.  D . 

Christopher  Fletcher,  M.  D. 

Robert  King,  M.  D . 

Herman  F.  May,  M.  D . 

George  F.  Harris,  M.  D.  . . . 
Helene  Kuhlmann,  M.  D.  . 
William  L.  Howell,  M.  D.  . 
Parker  G.  Borden,  M.  D. 


Superintendent. 

First  assistant  physician. 
Senior  physician. 

Senior  physician. 

Senior  physician. 

Senior  physician. 
Assistant  physician. 
Assistant  physician. 
.Woman  physician. 
Medical  interne. 
.Medical  interne. 
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BINGHAMTON  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

As  early  as  1858  the  citizens  of  Binghamton  had  donated  250 
acres  of  land  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town  as  a  site  for  an 
institution  which,  under  the  title  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum,  had  been  given  corporate  existence  by  the  Legislature 
during  the  session  of  1854.  The  asylum,  though  receiving  $17,000 
annually  from  the  excise  funds  of  the  state — additional  funds  for 
maintenance  being  received  from  voluntary  subscriptions — proved 
a  failure,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1879,  the  state  acquired  full  title 
through  legislative  enactment.  A  Board  of  Managers  named  by 
Governor  Robinson  appointed  on  June  20,  1879,  Dr.  Carlos  F. 
MacDonald,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  State  Asylum  for 
Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn,  as  superintendent,  Jerome  DeWitt  as 
treasurer,  and  H.  G.  Blanding  as  steward. 

Meanwhile  the  Legislature,  by  Chapter  280  of  the  Laws  of  1879, 
had  appropriated  $67,500  for  the  general  remodeling  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  subsequent  appropriations  were  for  many  years  on  a 
similar  scale.  In  the  disbursement  of  this  sum,  however,  the 
managers  were  charged  by  State  Comptroller  Wadsworth  with 
violation  of  law  in  exceeding  appropriations,  extravagance  and 
grave  irregularities.  Governor  Cornell  transmitted  these  charges 
to  the  Legislature,  recommending  the  removal  of  the  entire  board. 
After  a  legislative  inquiry,  however,  the  charges  were  finally  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  board  was  continued  in  control.  Architect  Isaac  G. 
Perry  had  charge  of  the  remodeling  of  the  buildings,  which  made 
rapid  progress.  With  total  appropriations  from  the  state  of  only 
$210,360,  the  institution  opened  its  doors  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Binghamton  State  Hospital  for  the  Chronic  Insane  ”  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1881,  after  the  completion  of  repairs  made  necessary 
by  a  disastrous  fire ;  receiving  by  transfer  from  the  asylums  at 
Utica,  Poughkeepsie  and  Middletown  298  chronic  patients,  who 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  county  institutions.  Meanwhile 
unfortunate  differences  had  arisen  between  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  Superintendent  MacDonald,  resulting  from  an  attempted 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  former  in  the  appointment  of  subor- 
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dinate  employees.  This  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
MacDonald  on  July  I,  1880.  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Armstrong,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  succeeded  Dr.  MacDonald  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1881,  and  Edwin  Evans  succeeded  Mr.  Blanding  as 
steward  of  the  institution. 

The  hospital  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  through  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  of  a  simple  character,  supplemented  at  times  by 
the  use  of  tents.  In  1887  the  Phelps  Farm  of  388  acres,  two  miles 
from  the  main  building,  was  acquired  and  the  following  year  the 
Barlow  Farm  adjoining,  consisting  of  191  acres,  was  also  pur¬ 
chased.  On  these  two  farms  a  definite  plan  of  allowing  the  chronic 
insane  greater  liberty  was  put  into  successful  operation.  The 
farms  were  largely  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  patients,  for  whom 
comfortable  quarters  were  provided  in  farm-houses  already  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  property  when  it  was  purchased.  The  farm¬ 
houses  were  afterwards  improved  and  enlarged  and  now  constitute 
the  farm  colony  known  as  “  Orchard  House,  Morningside, 

“  Plymouth  Rock  ”  and  “  Parkhurst.”  The  early  purchase  of  other 
lands  increased  the  farming  area  to  approximately  1000  acres. 

To  provide  for  the  constantly  increasing  population,  additional 
buildings  of  a  simple  character  and  chiefly  on  the  dormitory  plan 
were  erected  for  the  use  of  patients,  and  other  structures,  including 
shops  for  general  repair  work,  a  laundry,  carriage  and  cow-barn, 
stables  and  a  variety  of  other  small  buildings,  were  added.  A  new 
heating  system  was  devised  in  connection  with  a  great  power  plant 
on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  alongside  the  Erie  Railroad 
tracks,  from  which  a  pipe  line  running  through  a  brick  duct  half  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  several  buildings  supplied  steam  for  heating, 
cooking  and  power  purposes ;  also  new  pumps  for  an  adequate 
water  supply  and  a  gasoline  lighting  plant  of  large  size  were  in¬ 
stalled.  In  the  meantime  extensive  improvements  were  made  upon 
the  asylum  grounds  by  grading,  road  building  and  landscape 
gardening,  all  of  which  greatly  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the 
institution. 

For  the  entertainment  of  patients  a  brass  band  was  organized 
among  the  employees  early  in  the  history  of  the  asylum  and  ex¬ 
cellent  concerts  were  given  on  the  lawn  in  summer  and  in  the  chapel 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  Weekly  dances  were  held  for  the 
patients  during  the  cooler  months  and  an  asylum  orchestra  fur- 
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nished  the  music  for  them.  Another  important  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  in  those  early  days,  composed  of  employees,  was  a  choir  con¬ 
sisting  of  male  and  female  voices,  which  regularly  furnished  good 
music  for  Sunday  religious  services  and  often  sang  for  the  patients 
on  the  wards  in  the  evenings. 

In  1890  the  state  abolished  the  distinction  between  acute  and 
chronic  insanity.  The  name  “  hospital  ”  was  substituted  for 
“  asylum  ”  and  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  educate  both  the 
patients  and  the  public  to  look  upon  these  institutions  as  hospitals 
where  care  and  treatment  were  provided,  rather  than  as  mere  places 
of  detention  where  the  unfortunate  sufferer  once  incarcerated  had 
little  if  any  chance  of  ever  emerging  alive.  The  same  act  provided 
for  the  division  of  the  state  into  districts.  Under  this  beneficent 
law  the  Binghamton  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  became  the 
Binghamton  State  Hospital,  and  the  district  assigned  to  it  com¬ 
prised  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Cortland, 
Delaware,  Madison,  Otsego,  Schoharie  and  Tioga,  from  which 
since  1890  it  has  received  all  the  insane,  regardless  of  whether  the 
malady  was  in  the  acute  or  chronic  stage. 

In  all  progressive  steps  that  made  for  the  betterment  of  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  insane  Dr.  Armstrong  was  deeply  interested, 
but  failing  health  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  seriously 
interfered  with  the  completion  of  his  plans.  Shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  1891,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  epidemic  influenza,  and  died 
suddenly  of  heart  failure  December  27,  1891. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  was  filled  February  8,  1892,  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Wagner,  first  assistant  physician 
at  the  Utica  State  Hospital. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Wagner  assumed  charge  the  “  hospital  idea  ” 
was  already  in  the  ascendancy  and  the  new  superintendent  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  development  of  all  its  departments  in  harmony 
with  that  idea.  Mechanical  restraint  was  abolished  from  the 
wards,  bars  and  gratings  were  removed  from  many  of  the  windows, 
diversified  occupations  were  provided  and  the  largest  degree  of 
personal  liberty  consistent  with  safety  was  allowed  the  inmates. 
As  the  chronic  asylum  features  were  eliminated  the  wards  took  on 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  and  the  patients  became  more  tractable 
under  the  refining  influence  of  artistic  furniture,  pictures,  rugs, 
carpets,  curtains  and  other  draperies. 
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During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  a  training  school  for 
nurses  was  started,  an  annual  field  day  was  established,  and  the 
Christmas  tree  festivities  were  inaugrated,  all  of  which  have  since 
been  permanent  features  of  the  hospital  management.  An  electiic 
lighting  plant  was  installed  in  1893,  to  replace  the  old  gasoline 
generators ;  a  new  bakery  was  built  and  a  coal  trestle  was  con¬ 
structed  in  connection  with  the  power-plant.  A  little  latei  an 
assembly  hall  for  entertainments  and  religious  services  was 
erected  ;  a  nurses’  home  was  built  and  the  old  north  and  east  build¬ 
ings  were  enlarged  and  modernized.  Other  improvements  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  were  made  from  year  to  year,  which 
contributed  to  the  general  betterment  of  the  hospital.  In  June, 
1905,  the  new  tuberculosis  pavilion,  Edgewood,  was  opened  for 
100  patients  of  both  sexes.  This  pavilion  was  modeled  after  the 
plans  outlined  in  the  King  Edward  prize  essay  published  m  1902, 
and  occupies  an  exceedingly  favorable  location  on  a  southern  slope 
of  the  hospital  premises,  protected  on  the  north  and  west  by  high¬ 
land  and  forest.  A  superintendent’s  residence  was  also  erected  and 
the  quarters  formerly  used  by  him  in  the  main  building  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  wards  for  patients.  In  1905  the  hospital  farm  was 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  180  acres  of  land  known  as  the 
“  Parks  ”  farm,  and  the  farm  area  was  further  extended  in  1912 
by  the  purchase  of  250  acres  known  as  the  “  Hays  ”  farm.  These 
purchases  have  increased  the  farm  and  garden  territory  to  1363 
acres  and  have  made  the  maintenance  of  the  dairy  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  farm  produce  important  departments  of  labor  at  the 

institution. 

In  1908  an  acute  or  reception  hospital,  “  Fairmount,  ’  with  80 
beds,  was  opened  for  the  early  reception  of  patients  suffering  from 
acute  attacks  of  insanity.  This  building,  with  its  trained  nurses, 
small  wards,  hydrotherapeutic  equipment,  special  diet  kitchen  and 
other  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  acute  cases,  has 
proven  a  great  boon  to  those  who  need  the  care  given  to  the  sick  in 
addition  to  protection  and  shelter.  Another  notable  feature  of  the 
year  was  a  new  departure  in  caring  for  convalescent  patients  by  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  camp  on  the  hospital  farm  about  two 
miles  from  the  main  building.  This  camp  was  christened  “  Pine 
Camp.”  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  tents  in  which  patients  and 
their  nurses  slept,  a  dining  tent  and  a  small  wooden  shack  for  a 
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kitchen.  The  camp  had  an  ideal  location  on  a  fine  terrace  along 
the  Susquehanna  River.  Great  pine  and  elm  trees  sheltered  it  from 
the  summer  sun  and  a  broad  stretch  of  moderately  deep  water 
afforded  ample  facilities  for  boating,  fishing  and  bathing.  Ham¬ 
mocks  and  swings,  boats,  music,  a  library  of  reading  matter,  and 
all  necessary  kitchen  and  dining  room  utensils  completed  the  camp 
equipment.  A  telephone  in  the  tent  occupied  by  the  charge  nurse 
is  connected  with  the  office  in  the  hospital  administration  building, 
so  that  the  camp  may  be  at  all  times  in  close  touch  with  the  medical 
staff.  In  the  evening  a  camp-fire  glowed  at  the  water’s  edge  in 
front  of  the  tents  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  patients,  of 
whom  about  25  were  usually  in  the  camp.  From  the  first  the  camp 
was  a  success.  The  patients  enjoyed  the  open  air  life,  with  its 
numerous  and  diverse  recreations  ;  they  slept  better  and  had  better 
appetites ;  they  gained  in  general  health,  and  with  bodily  improve¬ 
ment  came  strength  of  mind  and  nervous  vigor.  The  nurses  who 
had  charge  of  the  camp  enjoyed  the  outdoor  life  and  volunteers 
for  the  camp  service  were  numerous.  The  camp  was  continued 
until  October,  when  frosty  nights  and  early  morning  fogs  were 
found  somewhat  objectionable  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  take 
down  the  tents  and  pack  them  away  for  the  winter.  Such  was  the 
experience  with  the  camp  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Since  then 
it  has  been  enlarged,  improved  by  the  erection  of  several  rustic 
buildings  and  made  a  permanent  feature  of  hospital  summer  life. 

In  1908  the  large  building,  Broadmoor,  designed  for  600  chronic 
cases,  was  completed  and  its  wards  were  filled  by  transfer  from 
other  state  hospitals  where  crowded  conditions  were  in  urgent  need 
of  relief.  Early  in  1910  the  new  nurses’  home,  Ferris  Hall,  with 
accommodations  for  150  persons,  was  opened  and  gave  to  the 
employees  more  comfortable  quarters  than  had  been  previously 
available  in  the  institution,  and  in  1911  a  filter  plant,  constructed  as 
a  part  of  the  water-works  system,  provided  for  the  hospital  an 
abundance  of  pure  water.  At  the  present  time  (1913)  funds  to 
the  amount  of  $60,000  are  available  for  general  reconstruction  of 
the  electric  lighting  plant  and  $22,000  for  the  enlargement  and 
better  equipment  of  the  laundry.  These  improvements  will  soon 
be  made.  Besides  the  items  mentioned  in  this  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital,  there  have  been  many 
improvements  incident  to  the  growth  and  development  of  a  great 
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institution,  of  which  the  patients’  population  now  numbers  nearly 
2400,  and  the  employment  roll  nearly  500,  but  the  limits  Ox 
this  sketch  do  not  admit  of  their  complete  description  or  enumera¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  with  the  material  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hospital  there  has  been  great  progress  in  its 

clinical  work.  ,  , 

The  training  school  for  nurses  has  reached  a  high  degiee  o 

efficiency  and  supplies  skilled  nurses  for  ward  duty.  The  medical 
staff  performs  its  duties  with  closer  attention  to  systematic  de¬ 
tails  and  its  members  have  become  more  efficient  through  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Psychiatric  Institute  in  New  York  City,  where  specia 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  the 
directors,  Drs.  Adolf  Meyer  and  August  Hoch,  and  their  able 
assistants.  Consequently  the  methods  of  study  and  analysis  of 
cases,  the  systematic  recording  of  histories  and  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  are  now  far  in  advance  of  the  methods  of  a  few 

years  ago.  .111 

Since  1895  the  hospital  has  maintained  a  pathological  laboratory 

and  has  accumulated  a  large  and  valuable  series  of  specimens  of 
diseased  structures,  many  of  which  have  been  carefully  studied 
microscopically  and  sections  from  them  have  been  placed  perma¬ 
nently  in  cabinets  and  regularly  catalogued.  It  may  be  added  that 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  cases  dying  in  the  hospital  come  to 
autopsy.  In  connection  with  the  pathological  laboratory  there  has 
also  been  maintained  a  department  of  analytical  chemistry,  where 
for  several  years  past  the  hospital  chemist  has  made  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analyses  of  practically  all  drugs,  food  supplies  and 
commercial  articles  of  every  description  used  in  the  state  hospitals 

of  New  York. 

When  the  hospital  was  first  organized  its  affairs  were  placed  by 
law  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  title  of  the 
board  some  years  later  was  changed  to  “  Managers  and  again  to 
“  Visitors,”  but  the  term  “  Managers  ”  was  finally  again  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  law  and  the  board  is  now  known  by  this  title.  The 

managers  for  the  year  1913  are  : 

Jervis  Langdon,  president ;  Henry  A  Stephens,  secretary ;  Mrs. 
Katherine  Ely,  Dr.  Lavinia  R.  Davis,  Merritt  Corbett,  Benjamin 

F  Welden  and  William  H.  Hecox. 

The  resident  officers  of  the  hospital  since  its  organization  have 

been  as  follows : 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald  1879-1880  Dr.  Charles  G.  Wagner. . 
Dr.  Theo.  S.  Armstrong  1880-1891 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


C.  C.  Eastman .  1881-1900 

O.  J.  Wilsey .  1882-1891 

John  F.  Fitzgerald; .  1886-1893 

H.  C.  Rodgers .  1890-1891 

E.  Gertrude  Crum .  1890-1898 

Arthur  M.  Collier .  1891-1895 

William  A.  White .  1892-1903 

Louis  W.  Dodson .  1892-1896 

Arthur  P.  Summers....  1894-1907 

Warren  L.  Babcock .  1894-1895 

Robert  G.  Wallace .  1894-1899 

Arthur  P.  Sellman .  1895-1896 

Cecil  L.  MacCoy .  1896-1901 

PI.  Wardner  Eggleston..  1896-1910 

Edward  Gillespie .  1896- 

Mary  O’Malley  .  1898-1905 

Irving  Lee  Walker .  1900-1902 

John  D.  Curran .  1901-1905 

James  V.  May .  1902-1911 


John  I.  McKelway . 

Charles  G.  Lyon . 

Mary  Clayton  . 

Lemuel  R.  Hurlbutt.... 

Eloise  Walker . 

William  J.  Tiffany . 

William  A.  Harris . 

Ross  McClure  Chapman 
William  J.  Thompson... 
Rodney  R.  Williams... 
Clarence  L.  Russell..... 
Earnest  H.  Wiedrich. . . . 
Raymond  G.  Wearne... 
J.  Carlton  Partridge.... 

Harry  I.  Partridge . 

John  W.  Gray . 

Clarence  H.  Bellinger... 
Theodore  I.  Townsend. 
Arthur  D.  Marsh . 


1892- 


1903- 1904 

1904- 1908 

1905- 1906 

1905- 1906 

1906- 
1906- 

1906- 1911 

1907- 

1908- 1909 

1908- 1909 

1909- 1911 

1909- 1910 

1910- 1911 

1910- 

1911- 1912 
1911-1912 
1911- 
1911- 
1913- 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1887  agitation  had  been  conducted  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  others  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  accommodations  in  state  institutions  for  the  2200  insane  who 
still  remained  in  county  asylums  and  poorhouses.  A  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Hill  to  select  an  appropriate  site  for  an 
institution  to  be  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  finally 
chose  that  at  Ogdensburg,  passing  over  one  offered  at  Plattsburg. 
The  site  chosen  was  a  plateau  located  three  miles  below  Ogdens 
burg  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  a  frontage  on  the  river  of 
about  one  mile  and  a  depth  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles.  Under 
the  authority  granted  by  Chapter  375  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  the  St. 
Lawrence  State  Hospital  was  established  and  a  board  of  managers 
appointed.  Isaac  G.  Perry,  then  acting  as  capitol  commissioner  at 

Albany,  was  selected  as  architect. 

The  work  of  locating  the  central  group  of  buildings  was  com- 
menced  on  May  25,  1888.  This  group  was  permanently  placed 
1400  feet  from  and  fronting  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  work 
of  construction  started  without  delay.  The  general  plan  contem¬ 
plated  an  administration  and  hospital  group  for  300  insane  or  acute 
cases  and  outlying  buildings  in  groups  for  the  care  of  1200  or  more 
chronic  patients.  On  August  29,  1889,  Dr.  Wise,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  building  consultant,  was  selected  as  superintendent. 
Dr.  Wise  had  shown  executive  ability  of  a  high  order  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Willard  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane. 

In  the  construction  of  the  buildings  Gouverneur  light  gray  lime 
stone,  Potsdam  red  sandstone  and  navy  blue  limestone  were  used. 
The  buildings,  though  plain,  are  of  substantial  character.  There 
are  spacious  sun  rooms,  day  rooms,  corridors,  etc.,  and  not  a  single 
room  in  the  building  lacks  direct  light  through  the  outer  walls. 

In  1890  Dr.  Wise  selected  as  his  first  assistant  Dr.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Mosher,  who  came  from  the  Willard  State  Hospital  well 
equipped  for  work.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  John  A.  Barnette  was 
appointed  assistant  physician  and  William  C.  Hall  steward. 

On  December  9,  1890,  at  7  p.  m„  the  hospital  opened  its  doors, 
47  patients  being  received  at  the  infirmary  building  from  Onondaga 
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County.  These  were  soon  followed  by  56  patients  from  other 
points.  During  the  next  year  patients  originally  committed  from 
the  region  of  the  northern  counties  to  the  Willard  and  Utica 
asylums  were  transferred  to  the  new  institution. 

In  July,  1891,  the  executive  building  and  reception  cottages 
were  opened.  Transfers  in  the  meantime  were  made  from  Utica 
and  Willard  state  hospitals,  and  various  patients  admitted  from 
their  homes.  With  the  opening  of  the  main  building  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Cook  and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hutchings  were  added  to  the  medical 
staff  and  Dr.  Caroline  Bristol  was  appointed  woman  physician. 

Many  difficulties  attended  the  preliminary  work  of  the  hospital. 
The  classification  of  patients  was  a  slow  process ;  there  were  no 
nurses  nor  nurses’  home.  The  attendants  had  their  rooms  on  the 
wards  in  the  central  group  or  wherever  else  they  could  find  ac¬ 
commodations  and  much  time  was  required  for  the  adjustment  of 
both  patients  and  attendants  to  a  new  environment. 

In  September,  1891,  the  training  school  for  nurses  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  organized  by  Dr.  Wise,  and  the  first  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises  were  held  in  the  infirmary  in  May,  1893. 

About  this  time  Group  3  was  in  the  process  of  construction. 
On  March  4,  1893,  when  nearly  completed,  it  was  partially  burned, 
but  work  was  immediately  recommenced  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  completely  finished.  A  special  legislative  appropriation 
of  $181,500  made  this  prompt  restoration  possible. 

The  first  field  day  sports  were  held  July  1,  1893. 

In  1894  a  fire  alarm  system  was  installed  and  the  fire  department 
was  organized,  with  fire  drills,  etc. 

The  employees’  building  was  opened  in  1895.  One  hundred 
employees  of  both  sexes  lodge  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and 
34  in  the  third  story. 

In  1895  the  electric  trolley  was  built  from  the  city  to  the  hospital 
grounds. 

In  1896  a  finely  equipped  recreation  building  was  opened,  pro¬ 
viding  for  theatrical  entertainments,  lecture  room,  club  room  and 
library. 

In  1896  the  cow  barns  were  constructed,  providing  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  200  cows  and  30  farm  horses.  At  this  time  the  mortuary 
was  built. 
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On  October  1,  1896,  Dr.  Wise  was  appointed  president  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  resigned  his  office  as  superinten¬ 
dent,  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  'William  Mabon. 

In  1898  the  farm  cottage  building  was  opened  to  accommodate 

patients  who  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  barns. 

During  this  year  the  butter  factory  was  completed,  the  tirs 
butter  being  manufactured  in  May,  1898.  Additions  to  the  in¬ 
firmary  were  started  in  1899,  and  were  occupied  by  155  cases 

transferred  to  the  hospital  on  March  26,  1900. 

In  1897  the  steamer  “  Dorothy,”  for  the  use  of  excursion  trips 

for  the  patients  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  was  purchased. .  1  e 
cold  storage  plant  was  built  and  various  additions  to  existing 
buildings  were  provided.  In  January,  1903,  Dr.  Mabon  resigned 
as  superintendent  to  assume  the  superintendency  of  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York  City.  On  September  10,  1903,  Dr. 
Richard  E.  Hutchings,  first  assistant,  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy. 

In  1904  an  isolation  cottage  for  contagious  diseases  was  built. 
Improvements  to  the  grounds  by  planting  of  hundreds  of  trees  was 

carried  on.  .,  r 

In  1904  the  training  school  was  registered  by  the  University  of 

the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1905  a  pavilion  for  tuberculosis,  named  Inwood,  was  con¬ 
structed.  This  provides  for  100  patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 
It  is  situated  on  the  southern  edge  of  a  large  grove,  and  has  a  f u 
southern  exposure,  with  protection  on  the  north  and  west.  I  e 
broad  verandas  are  exposed  to  the  sun  the  entire  day,  and  the 
numerous  large  doors  and  windows  are  so  arranged  that,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  weather  or  direction  of  the  wind  may  be,  some  of 
the  doors  and  windows  can  be  open  at  all  times. 

In  1906  St.  Vincent’s  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  800,  was  donated  to  the  hospital  by  Rev.  Father  Con¬ 
roy,  the  hospital  chaplain,  through  whose  untiring  efforts  the  sum 
of  $20,000  was  collected. 

In  1907  a  general  operating  room  was  installed  and  equippe . 
In  1909  a  superintendent  of  the  training  school  was  appointed, 
and  in  1910  new  class  rooms  for  theoretical  and  practical  work 
were  equipped.  In  1910  an  affiliation  was  made  with  the  Hospital 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Syracuse  to  complete  the  experience 
necessary  for  a  diploma  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  as  regis- 

tered  nurse. 
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In  1910  dining  rooms  and  diet  kitchens  were  built  in  connection 
with  the  reception  cottages.  In  these  diet  kitchens  all  extra  food 
for  the  sick  is  prepared  by  nurses  as  part  of  their  class  instruction. 
In  1910  “  Eastwood  ”  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  em¬ 
ployees  caring  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  selecting  the  site  of  this  hospital 
was  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  would  provide  a  water  supply  in 
perpetuity.  As  stated  above,  the  hospital  had  been  located  three 
miles  below  the  City  of  Ogdensburg,  which  discharged  its  raw 
sewage  into  the  river.  After  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
city,  cases  were  noted  in  the  wards  of  the  State  Hospital  and  ex¬ 
periments  soon  showed  a  contamination  of  the  water  supply.  An 
arrangement  was  at  once  made  with  the  City  of  Ogdensburg  to 
provide  water  from  the  Oswegatchie  River  and  an  annual  charge, 
of  $7500  is  now  paid  for  this  service. 

The  state  authorities  have  opposed  any  further  increase  in  the 
size  of  this  institution  for  many  years  for  the  reasons:  (1)  That 
the  rigorous  climate  requires  an  expensive  type  of  buildings  with 
thick  walls  and  double  windows  throughout;  (2)  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  coal  is  the  largest  in  the  state;  (3  that  the  district 
assigned  to  the  institution  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  keep  its 
wards  full. 

The  total  cost  of  the  land,  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  hos¬ 
pital  up  to  the  opening  of  the  institution  for  150  patients  was 
$1,050,460,  and  from  that  date  until  1912  $1,500,000  has  been 
expended. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  managers  who  have  served  since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  : 


MANAGERS. 


Wm.  L.  Proctor. 

W.  F.  Porter. 
James  D.  Tracy. 
George  Hall. 

John  Hannan. 

Geo.  W.  Pratt. 
Thomas  Ryan. 
Oscar  M.  Wood. 
James  S.  Thurston. 
George  S.  Weaver. 
W.  T.  Henderson. 


A.  C.  Cornwall. 
G.  H.  P.  Gould. 


James  M.  Wells. 
W.  H.  Daniels. 

W.  R.  Remington. 


G.  F.  Darrow. 
F.  C.  Schraub. 


H.  Putnam  Allen. 
Andrew  Tuck. 
John  P.  Douglass. 
S.  H.  Palmer. 
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F.  R.  Hazard. 

George  W.  Sisson. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Averell. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Russell. 

John  J.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Goodale. 

George  W.  Dustin. 

The  following  physicians  have  been  connected  with  the  hospital 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Peter  M.  Wise . 1889-1896 

William  Mabon  . 1896-1903 

Richard  H.  Hutchings . I9°3- 


S.  Mortimer  Coon. 
Annie  E.  Daniels. 

S.  F.  Bagg. 

L.  A.  Saxer. 

F.  M.  Bosworth. 

J.  E.  Kelly. 
Matthew  C.  Ransom. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


J.  M.  Mosher. 

J.  A.  Barnette. 

R.  G.  Cook. 
Caroline  L.  Bristol. 

G.  G.  Armstrong. 
Flavius  Packer. 
Caroline  S.  Pease. 
James  Burton. 
Thomas  C.  Sawyer. 
A.  M.  Collier. 

E.  M.  Somers. 

W.  L.  Babcock. 

W.  H.  Kidder. 

H.  J.  Morgan. 

S.  D.  Wilgus. 

F.  C.  Hyde. 

W.  M.  Brickner. 

W.  Grant  Cooper. 


W.  J.  Howells. 

E.  G.  Stout. 

F.  A.  Hunt. 

Roy  L.  Leak. 

W.  B.  Reed. 

E.  A.  Nevin. 

R.  W.  Fowler. 

C.  M.  Burdick. 

N.  A.  Pashayan. 
Mary  Clayton. 

A.  W.  Wheeler. 
Walter  G.  Ryon. 
James  M.  O’Neill. 
Daniel  P.  Card. 

N.  J.  Dynan. 

J.  L.  Van  de  Mark. 
H.  P.  Healey. 


C.  E.  Foster. 
Christopher  Fletcher. 
Alice  Baxter. 

R.  M.  King. 

A.  M.  Brown. 

A.  T.  Colman. 

C.  H.  Bellinger. 

C.  J.  Culver. 

Chester  Waterman. 
A.  G.  Lane. 

P.  G.  Taddiken. 

H.  C.  Montgomery. 
Samuel  Ginsburg. 

H.  L.  Levin. 

W.  J.  Mahoney. 

R.  H.  Dunning. 

John  R.  Ross. 
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ROCHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  County  of  Monroe  established  its  county  asylum  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rochester  in  1863  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  physician. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  State  Care  Act  of  1890  this  county  was 
authorized,  at  its  discretion,  to  transfer  to  the  state  its  fairly  well 
built  and  equipped  asylum  buildings  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
State  Care  Act  in  having  its  insane  thereafter  maintained  at  state 
expense.  Prompt  action  was  taken  by  the  local  authorities  and  the 
Legislature  of  1891  made  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  and  buildings.  The  Rochester  State  Hospital 
was  established  and  in  the  following  year  an  appropriation  of 
$139,680  for  its  extension  was  granted,  the  capacity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  being  thus  increased  from  300  to  500  beds.  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Howard,  who  had  previously  served  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  county  institution,  became  first  superintendent  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  to  his  energy  and  ability  can  be  ascribed  its  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  development.  A  group  of  buildings  accommodating  750 
patients  was  built  in  1902-03,  with  additional  accommodations  for 
the  acute  class,  and  served  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  which  was 
inevitable  from  the  constant  increase  of  the  insane  of  the  rapidly 
growing  City  of  Rochester.  Some  relief  of  the  overcrowding  in 
the  metropolitan  district  was  also  afforded  by  transfer  to  these 
new  buildings. 

At  this  hospital  considerable  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  C.  T.  LaMoure  under  Superintendent  Howard’s  direction  at 
re-education  of  cases  of  dementia  prsecox ;  57  patients  of  this  class 
now  attend  the  school  established  at  the  institution.  Instruction  is 
given  in  rug  weaving,  embroidery,  raffia  and  reed  weaving,  cro¬ 
cheting,  plain  sewing,  and  washing  and  ironing — for  the  patients  * 
themselves — and  gymnasium  work.  In  certain  apparently  hopeless 
cases  of  profound  dementia  an  extraordinary  alleviation  of  symp¬ 
toms  has  taken  place,  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  patients 
and  their  friends. 

The  institution  is  now  located  on  the  city  line,  occupies  266  acres 
of  land,  and  with  a  capacity  of  1268  beds  is  caring  for  1505 
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patients.  In  1904  the  institution  acquired  a  fine  farm  of  65  acres  of 
land  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  16  miles  distant  from  the  insti¬ 
tution,  to  which  are  sent  weekly  during  the  summer  different 
parties  of  patients,  with  pronounced  benefit,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  the  patients  finding  great  enjoyment  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  garden  and  orchards. 

The  buildings  of  the  main  plant  are  entirely  on  the  cottage  plan, 
having  a  psychological  hospital  where  all  patients  are  originally 
received,  examined  and  confined  for  further  treatment  and  care. 

In  1912  the  acreage  of  the  institution  was  increased  through  the 
acquisition  of  an  adjoining  tract  of  50  acres  of  land  for  which 
$16,000  was  paid.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  and  buildings  of 
this  hospital  was  placed  in  1912  at  $913,700,  while  the  personal 
property  was  valued  at  $55,985. 


MANAGERS. 


Frederick  Cook  . 

1891-1905 

Chauncey  G.  Stark- 

James  Vick . 

1891-1897 

weather  . 

1895-1902 

William  Miller . 

1891-1911 

David  M.  Garson . 

1905-1908 

George  Raines  . 

1891-1909 

George  H.  Smith . . 

1905-1913 

Leonard  Burritt . 

1891-1897 

Lillie  B.  Werner.  ....... 

1905- 

Levi  DeLand  . 

1891-1895 

Frederick  C.  Mailing. . . 

1908- 

Perleyette  H.  Graham. . 

1891-1902 

John  H.  Gregory . 

1909- 

Jane  E.  Rochester . 

1891- 

Joseph  W.  Rosenthal... 

1911- 

Thos.  A.  O’Hare,  M.  D. 

1891- 

John  S.  Bronk . 

1913- 

STAFF  PHYSICIANS. 


Eugene  H.  Howard1 

Willard  H.  Veeder. .... 

1905- 

(superintendent)  . 

1891- 

Irving  L.  Walker . 

1906- 

Ezra  B.  Potter . 

1891- 

Inez  A.  Bentley . 

1907-1908 

Robert  M.  Elliott . 

1891-1896 

Mary  A.  Nickerson . 

1908- 

Eveline  P.  Ballintine. . . . 

1891- 

Sarah  G.  Pierson . 

1908- 

Charles  T.  LaMoure. . . . 

1895-1911 

Leon  M.  Wilbor . 

1911- 

Flavius  Packer  ......... 

1896-1898 

Abraham  P.  Terk . 

1911- 

Alvah  C.  Remington . . . 

1898-1899 

Harold  H.  Fox . 

1912-1913 

Howard  A.  LaMoure _ 

1900-1903 

William  L.  Howell . 

I9I3-I9I3 

Edward  L.  Hanes . 

Ruth  Demarest  . 

1904-1910 

1904-1906 

Marion  E.  Blackman - 

1913- 

1  Dr.  Howard  was  superintendent  of  Rochester  County  Asylum,  1885-1891. 
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Ward’s  Island,  New  York  City. 

Previous  to  1825  the  insane  poor  of  New  York  City  were  cared 
for  either  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  or  at  the  almshouse  on 
Blackwell’s  Island,  the  more  disturbed  going  to  Bloomingdale. 
During  that  year  26  patients  were  removed  from  Bloomingdale 
and,  with  about  35  others,  were  domiciled  in  the  basement  and  first 
story  of  the  building  which  had  recently  been  erected  as  a  general 
hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island  in  connection  with  the  almshouse 
department.  The  arrangement  continued,  however,  under  which 
patients  might  be  received  at  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  when  these 
buildings  became  too  overcrowded. 

The  insane  at  Blackwell’s  Island  were  under  the  immediate  care 
of  visiting  physicians  from  Bellevue  Hospital  until  1847,  during 
which  year  there  were  364  patients  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  buildings  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 

Dr.  Moses  Ranney  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  in 
1857.  Although  inexperienced  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  Dr. 
Ranney  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  and  made  an  assidu¬ 
ous  study  of  the  achievements  of  Pinel,  Equirol,  the  Tukes,  Con¬ 
nolly  and  Pritchard.  Although  seriously  handicapped  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  political  system  of  financial  management,  his  reports  show 
advanced  views  on  non-restraint,  on  re-education  of  demented 
patients,  on  the  employment  of  patients  and  after  care.  Dr. 
Ranney  continued  in  service  until  his  death  in  December,  1864, 
being  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Parsons,  whose  service  continued 
until  1877,  when  he  established  a  private  institution.  Other  reports 
extant  are  those  of  the  visiting  physicians,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ogden, 
Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  and  Dr.  James  MacDonald  (superintendent  of 
Bloomingdale).  These  indicate  a  total  lack  of  occupation  and 
diversion  of  insane  patients  and  complain  of  the  idleness  and  list¬ 
lessness  pervading  the  whole  institution.  The  attendants  and 
nurses  were  appointed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  visiting  physicians  report  as  follows  : 

The  keepers  and  nurses  appointed  by  the  corporation  are  generally  not 
working  people.  Some  of  them  have  never  been  accustomed  to  labor ; 

1  Material  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Parsons  (1st  part),  and  continued  by 
Dr.  Rowe,  first  assistant  physician. 
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others  are  too  advanced  in  life  to  be  active,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  will  perform  the  services  required.  The  general  employment  of 
convicts  about  the  persons  of  the  insane  has  been  and  is  still  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  methods  of  appointing  keepers. 

It  appears  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  place  one  attendant  or 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  patients  domiciled  in  a  ward  with  two  con¬ 
victs  as  assistants.  This  custom  continued  until  1850.  There 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  difficulty  as  late  as  1875  in  securing 
an  adequate  nursing  force,  the  ratio  being  one  nurse  to  30  patients. 

On  Blackwell’s  Island  construction  for  additional  patients  based 
on  the  building  of  the  Hanwell  (England)  Asylum  was  begun  in 
1836,  though  it  was  not  until  1847  that  accommodations  for  260 
patients  were  provided.  In  1841  a  three-story  building,  specially 
designed  for  the  noisy  and  violent  patients,  was  constructed.  This 
building,  designed  for  66  patients,  was  often  occupied  by  twice  that 
number.  A  noisy  patient  could  keep  every  occupant  of  the  building 
awake.  The  crowding  became  so  bad  that  even  the  corridors  were 
used  as  dormitories.  The  only  additional  accommodations  made 
prior  to  1868  was  the  use  of  a  three-story  work-shop  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  a  quiet  class  of  female  patients.  Subsequently  a 
series  of  pavilions  were  constructed  for  the  same  class  of  female 
patients.  These  were  of  wood  and  one  story  in  height.  Each 
pavilion  accommodated  70  patients.  In  1868  buildings  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  640  patients  were  caring  for  1035  patients. 
During  that  year  plans  were  adopted  for  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  asylum  building  for  500  patients  on  Ward’s  Island, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  1847  by  the  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  already  contained  30  buildings.  This  building  was  opened 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1871,  and  to  it  were  transferred  all  of  the 
male  patients  previously  cared  for  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  Dr.  M. 

G.  Echeverria  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ward’s  Island 
institution,  resigning  in  1872.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Theodore 

H.  Kellogg,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  October,  1874,  by  Dr. 
Alexander  E.  MacDonald,  who  had  been  made  general  superinten¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Parsons,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Blackwell’s  Island  institution  since  1865,  was  continued  in  office. 
To  the  energy  and  ability  of  Dr.  MacDonald,  who  served  for  30 
years  as  superintendent  of  this  institution,  must  be  ascribed  most 
of  the  extraordinary  developments  in  the  construction  and  man¬ 
agement  of  this  huge  establishment. 
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An  interesting  departure  of  about  this  period  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  emigrant  hospital  on  Ward’s 
Island.  Immigrants  who  had  been  in  this  country  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  and  who  became  indigent  or  ill,  including  the 
insane,  were  cared  for  in  this  institution  until  the  expiration  of  a 
time  limit  of  five  years.  The  insane  who  had  not  then  recovered 
were  transferred  to  the  New  York  City  Asylum.  This  emigrant 
hospital  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years. 

The  provision  for  the  insane  on  Ward’s  and  Blackwell’s  islands 
continued  very  inadequate.  The  ordinary  ratio  of  nurses  to  patients 
was  one  to  30  and  the  assistant  physicians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
wholly  inexperienced.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of  young 
graduate  physicians  who  were  paid  nothing  for  their  service,  and 
who  remained  only  a  short  time  for  the  experience  to  be  gained. 
The  overcrowding  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  even  after  400  male 
patients  had  been  transferred  to  Ward’s  Island,  was  unbelievable. 
Not  less  than  400  beds  were  made  up  nightly  on  the  floor. 

The  new  Ward’s  Island  building  was  faulty  and  inconvenient. 
Lighting  and  heating  were  inadequate.  The  attendants  were  too 
few,  and  food  and  clothing  not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  The  furniture  was  the  rudest,  benches 
without  backs,  deal  tables  that  never  saw  a  cloth,  tin  pannikins  and 
iron  spoons  were  the  appointments,  and  the  eating  was  frequently 
done  with  the  fingers.  Meal  time  meant  bedlam.  Many  a  patient 
went  to  bed  with  an  ache  in  his  stomach,  and  sedatives  had  to  give 
the  sleep  which  a  full  stomach  would  have  found  for  itself.  Nights 
were  hideous  with  noises  and  profanity.  Patients  were  locked  in 
their  rooms.  The  atmosphere  was  stifling.  Straw-filled  ticks, 
reeking  and  filthy,  lay  heaped  about.  Nurses  were  unknown  and 
the  attendants  were  coarse  and  inexperienced.  Many  were  the  ap- 
pointees  of  local  politicians  who  thus  discharged  their  political 
obligations. 

Maniacs,  alcoholics,  melancholics  and  paretics  mingled  indis¬ 
criminately  together.  In  the  exercise  yard  they  worked  off  their 
fighting  propensity  in  dust  an  inch  deep,  and  hunger  and  ill-temper 
caused  an  indescribable  uproar.  With  no  change  or  recreation,  it 
is  a  surprise  that  so  many  regained  their  mental  integrity.  The 
asylum  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  inmates  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  and  almshouse,  and,  relief  becoming  imperative,  in  1875 
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patients  were  transferred  to  the  inebriate  asylum,  an  old  building 
on  the  island.  In  1877  it  was  necessary  to  use  an  unoccupied  build¬ 
ing  on  Randall’s  Island,  quite  unsuitable  for  insane  patients,  and  a 
building  known  as  the  “  annex,”  formerly  used  as  a  barrack  for 
immigrants,  was  leased  from  the  Emigration  Department.  It  was 
also  unsuitable,  being  only  a  large  building  of  three  floors  without 
rooms  or  conveniences,  and  was  furnished  with  stoves,  gas  and 
other  dangerous  appliances. 

In  1880  transfers  were  made  to  the  branch  at  Hart’s  Island 
recently  vacated  by  the  industrial  school.  These  buildings  were 
simply  shanties,  built  during  the  Civil  War  as  temporary  barracks 
for  soldiers  and  were  unfit  for  habitation.  Into  these  the  unhappy 
insane  were  packed,  and  this  cattle-like  herding  was  borne  for 
several  years. 

On  Superintendent  MacDonald’s  urgent  request  a  new  wing 
was  projected  from  the  main  building  in  1878,  and  begun  by 
patients  and  convicts  from  the  penitentiary.  The  estimated  capac¬ 
ity  was  250.  To  save  time  a  second  wing  to  correspond  with  the 
one  begun  was  also  commenced.  The  accumulation  of  patients 
from  the  Emigration  Department,  together  with  those  from  other 
states  who  had  been  surreptitiously  brought  to  the  city  and  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  streets,  still  further  increased  the  congestion. 

Under  the  plea  of  economy,  food  had  been  curtailed  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit.  The  question  had  been  how  cheaply  to  “  keep,”  not 
“  cure,”  the  patient,  and  many  of  the  incurable  cases  were  so, 
through  being  denied  more  food  and  care  in  the  amenable  stage. 
Dry  bread  was  the  staple  article  of  diet,  few  accompaniments  were 
permitted  and  much  was  diverted  by  the  so-called  “  cook,”  who 
was  selected  from  the  workhouse  prisoners.  A  new  dietary  added 
five  cents  per  diem  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  preparation 
and  distribution  were  improved.  There  was  a  decrease  in  general 
expenditures,  improvement  in  cooking  and  accounting,  and  the 
number  of  recoveries  increased.  An  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  patients  in  their  food  and  clothing  was  noted.  More  com¬ 
forts  were  added  for  the  patients,  clothing  and  bedding  and  other 
articles  of  ward  furniture  grew  better,  and  comfortable  settees  and 
chairs  replaced  uncomfortable  benches.1  Dr.  MacDonald  strove 

1An  official  report  states:  “No  such  allowance  toward  adequate  and 
intelligent  care  for  the  insane  had  been  made  in  any  former  years  of  their 
existence.” 
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for  a  more  liberal  amusement  fund.  He  urged  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  attendants  and  in  their  compensation ;  that  $20  a  month 
with  board  was  too  small  compensation  for  15  hours  spent  in  the 
companionship  of  the  insane.  Thirty  dollars  per  month  was  little 
enough,  he  thought,  to  tempt  men  to  make  a  life  work  of  it. 

Assistant  physicians  received  no  remuneration  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  asked  that  at  least  one  salaried  physician  be  appointed  to 
represent  him  when  absent  from  the  building. 

In  July,  1875,  the  offices  of  resident  physician  and  warden  were 
abolished,  thus  ending  an  unsatisfactory  division  of  authority. 
The  powers  and  the  responsibilities  were  reposed  in  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  and  the  warden  retired  from  the  stage.  Dr.  MacDonald 
prepared  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations  which  were  adopted  by 
the  board  and  presented  to  each  officer  and  employee  as  an  official 
notice  of  the  duties  required  of  him,  and  the  power  of  suspension 
rested  with  the  medical  superintendent  alone. 

In  1875  pathological  notes  of  autopsies  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitza  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Robinson  were  furnished.  A  regularly  appointed 
pathologist  was  not  obtained  at  that  time. 

In  June,  1879,  f°ur  clinical  lectures  on  insanity  were  given  at 
Ward’s  Island  for  medical  practitioners  and  general  students. 
These  were  probably  the  first  lectures  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  New  York.  The  attendance  averaged 
over  20  persons,  and  over  200  patients  were  demonstrated  to  them. 

To  allay  public  distrust  of  institutions  for  the  insane  and  to 
educate  physicians  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  Dr.  MacDonald 
gave  them  the  opportunity  of  examining  cases  of  insanity  within 
the  walls  of  the  asylum. 

A  few  patients  had  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to  the  clinics  of 
Prof.  John  P.  Gray,  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and 
Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New 
York  University.  Dr.  MacDonald’s  own  lectures  were  similarly 
illustrated. 

The  close  association  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
of  New  York  prevailed  for  economical  reasons.  Dr.  MacDonald 
recognized  the  evil  and  protested  against  the  employment  of  pris¬ 
oners,  male  or  female,  in  the  management  of  the  hospital,  showing 
that  the  close  contact  of  men  and  women  of  the  most  worthless 
class  brought  an  atmosphere  of  crime  and  depravity  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  hospital’s  progress.  At  this  time  100  women  pris- 
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oners  from  the  workhouse  under  sentence  worked  in  the  wards. 
These  women  were  finally  withdrawn,  the  attendants  were  held 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  wards,  and  the  patients  were 
benefited  by  the  occupation  thus  afforded  them. 

After  1880  mechanical  restraint,  such  as  manacles,  wristlets  and 
seclusion,  was  abolished. 

In  1886  seven  junior  assistant  physicians  were  allowed  salaries. 
Night  and  day  medical  service  was  established,  senior  and  junior 
medical  officers  were  assigned  to  each  service,  and  every  patient 
had  to  be  seen  daily  by  his  ward  physician.  With  a  steady  increase 
of  population,  buildings  became  overcrowded,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  investigated  complaints  of  poor  food  and  unsuitable 
attendants  and  found  them  justified.  Appropriations  were  in¬ 
creased  and  orders  were  issued  to  begin  work  on  new  buildings. 
A  new  dietary  was  put  into  effect,  and  buildings  were  started  on 
a  1000-acre  tract  of  land  at  Central  Islip. 

Homes  for  attendants  were  built  at  Blackwell's,  Ward’s  and 
Hart’s  islands  and  a  splendid  sea  bath  with  water  from  5  to  2)4 
feet  deep  was  cut  into  the  solid  rock  at  the  south  end  of  the  island, 
which  let  in  the  waters  of  Hell  Gate  through  a  sluice  and  afforded 
exercise  and  bathing  for  the  patients.  This  was  a  great  success, 
and  as  many  as  1300  patients  bathed  in  it  in  one  day.  A  plunge 
bath  was  also  built  in  the  basement  of  the  west  wing  and  furnished 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  sea  water.  A  printing  office,  operated 
by  compositors  and  pressmen  from  among  the  patients,  was  started 
and  did  all  the  printing  for  the  department.  Brush,  shoe  and  tailor 
shops  were  started.  The  carpenters  and  painters  from  among  the 
patients  did  all  the  work  of  the  asylum,  and  every  patient  physi¬ 
cally  fit  was  put  to  work  at  his  accustomed  trade  or  in  the  farm  and 
grounds,  and  it  was  a  rule  that  before  a  patient  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  he  had  to  demonstrate  by  his  work  in  one  or  another  of 
the  industries  his  fitness  to  earn  his  living  outside. 

In  1892  the  City  Asylum  consisted  of  four  divisions  or  depart¬ 
ments,  one  each  on  Blackwell’s,  Ward’s  and  Hart’s  islands,  and  one 
at  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  40  miles  distant  from  New  York  City,  having 
a  total  population  of  7478  patients.  In  1886  Dr.  MacDonald,  the 
general  superintendent,  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  administrative  officer  and  each  institution  was  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  a  local  medical  superintendent,  subordinate 
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to  the  general  superintendent :  Dr.  E.  C.  Dent,  the  superintendent 
of  the  female  division,  Ward’s  Island ;  Dr.  William  A.  Macy  at  the 
male  division,  Ward’s  Island  ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts  at  the  Central  Islip 
division,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  at  the  Hart’s  Island  division. 

The  federal  government  took  over  the  Emigration  Department, 
and  in  July,  1892,  the  emigration  buildings  were  taken  possession 
of ;  most  of  them  were  mere  barracks  in  a  fearful  state  of  decay. 
Several  were  razed  to  the  ground  or  burned. 

In  April,  1894,  2000  patients  were  brought  to  Ward’s  Island 
from  Blackwell’s  Island,  which  was  abandoned  as  unfit  for  habi¬ 
tation,  and  in  1896  Hart’s  Island,  with  its  so-called  pavilions  of 
hemlock  boards,  built  for  the  sheltering  of  soldiers,  was  abolished 
and  its  1555  patients  transferred  to  Ward’s  Island. 

By  the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  in  1889  and  by 
the  enactment  of  the  State  Care  Law  in  1890,  patients  in  county 
institutions  were  taken  care  of  by  the  state. 

Through  this  act  the  care  of  the  insane  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  state.  The  counties  of  Monroe,  Kings  and  New  York  were 
exempted  from  its  operations,  however,  until  their  authorities 
should  desire  to  transfer  to  state  care.  Monroe  took  advantage  of 
these  provisions  in  1901,  Kings  in  1905,  and  on  the  28th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1896,  through  legislation,  the  New  York  City  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  became  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  1900  each  of  the  three  departments  was  made  a  distinct  hos¬ 
pital.  The  hospital  for  men  became  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
East,  under  Dr.  A.  E.  MacDonald ;  that  for  women,  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  West,  under  Dr.  E.  C.  Dent;  and  that  at  Central 
Islip,  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  under  Dr.  George  A.  Smith. 

In  1904  Dr.  A.  E.  MacDonald  resigned  to  retire  to  private  life. 

June  1,  1905,  by  legislative  action  Manhattan  East  and  Man¬ 
hattan  West  were  consolidated,  Dr.  E.  C.  Dent  being  made  super¬ 
intendent. 

Manhattan  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  psychiatrical  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hospital  in  the  highest  sense.  Every 
patient  is  treated  as  a  sick  person.  Many  of  its  patients  never  in 
their  lives  enjoyed  such  comforts  as  they  now  do.  The  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medical  treatment  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  general 
hospitals.  Each  patient  is  supplied  with  recreation,  occupation  and 
diversion  in  innumerable  forms.  Trained  nurses  and  specially 
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selected  attendants  minister  to  his  smallest  needs.  His  surround¬ 
ings  are  bright  and  cheerful.  Pictures,  carpets,  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  unlimited  reading  matter  divert  and  soothe  him.  His 
likes  and  dislikes  receive  sympathetic  consideration.  He  is  nursed 
and  made  to  feel  that  he  is  receiving  the  care  and  treatment  of  a 
sick  man. 

Manhattan  suffers  from  a  constant  overcrowding  of  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.  In  psychiatry  it  is  in  the  front  rank.  The  State  Patho¬ 
logical  Institute,  with  Dr.  August  Hoch  as  medical  director,  is  in 
intimate  relationship  with  the  hospital,  and  splendid  research  work 
is  being  done  there.  Two  of  its  wards  have  physicians  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  assigned  to  them,  where  the  large  amount  of  clinical  mate¬ 
rial  enables  advanced  work  to  be  done.  A  former  associate  of  the 
institute  has  charge  of  staff  meetings  and  clinical  instruction. 
Autopsical  and  laboratory  work  and  weekly  demonstrations  are 
directed  by  an  appointed  specialist.  The  patients  are  given  the 
benefit  of  gynecological  and  general  surgery  by  New  York  special¬ 
ists.  A  visiting  ophthalmologist,  aurist  and  dentist  render  relief  in 
those  fields.  Epilepsy,  gastro-intestinal  diseases  and  the  spinal 
fluid  have  all  been  objects  of  research.  Hydrotherapy  and  electro- 
theraphy  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  select  cases.  The 
clinical  work  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the  country. 

Women  attendants  do  duty  in  the  acute  and  hospital  men’s 
wards.  Convalescent  patients  are  given  a  long  parole  to  their 
friends,  and  many  others  enjoy  the  fullest  freedom  of  the  island. 
Patients  are  admitted  here  from  their  homes  by  “  emergency  ” 
commitment  or  by  voluntary  admission,  thus  securing  prompt 
hospital  care  and  treatment  without  delay.  Its  admissions  are  in 
excess  of  1700  each  year.  Hospital  treatment  is  given  from  the 
hour  of  the  patient’s  arrival.  The  most  cheerful  environment, 
liberal  diet  and  congenial  employment  bring  about  rapid  recoveries. 
It  has  a  patient’s  library  of  3000  volumes,  a  daily  supply  of  news¬ 
papers,  its  own  industries,  diversions,  gardens,  steamers,  marine 
excursions  and  ferries,  and  on  some  visiting  days  there  are  fully 
900  visitors.  The  insane  of  New  York  City  are  fortunate  in 
having  this  magnificent  hospital,  which  will  stand  in  the  future  as 
an  object  lesson  and  as  an  example  of  a  well-managed  benevolent 
institution  and  medical  charity  in  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located. 
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The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward’s  Island  now  cares  for 
4800  patients  ;  has  a  staff  of  30  physicians  and  800  employees.  Its 
real  estate  and  personal  property  are  valued  at  $4,800,000. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  CHARITIES. 

In  Charge  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 
Dr.  Anthony  Dugro, 


president  .  1845- 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Pinckney, 

secretary  .  1845- 

Simson  Draper,  president  1864- 
Isaac  Bell,  secretary.  . . .  1864- 

Isaac  Bell  .  ^i- 

James  Bowen  .  1871- 

Alexander  Frear  .  1871- 

Thomas  S.  Brennan _  1875-1889 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Henry  H.  Howland -  1896-1901 

James  McGregor  Smith.  1902-1904 
Dr.  Whitman  V.  White.  1905-1906 


Isaac  H.  Bailey .  1875-1878 

Townsend  Cox  .  1875-1881 

Thomas  L.  Bates .  1879-1881 

Jacob  Bates  .  1879-1881 

Jacob  Hess  .  1881-1887 

H.  H.  Porter .  1881-1895 

Charles  E.  Simmons _  1887-1890 

E.  C.  Sheehy .  1890-1894 

John  P.  Faure... .  1890-1895 

Robert  J.  Wright .  1890-1895 


UP  MANAGERS  SINCE  INSTITIJ 
TIONS  WERE  TRANSFERRED  TO  STATE  CHARGE. 

Wm.  A.  Keener .  1906-1911 

Thomas  M.  Mulry .  iqI2- 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Hart's  Island — Superintendents. 

(First  opened  for  50  patients,  January  23,  1877.) 
Dr.  Armand  Duploo. ...  1877-1878  Dr.  Andrew  Egan 

Dr.  T.  M.  Franklin .  1878-1879  Dr.  George  A.  Smith. . 

Dr.  James  R.  Healy. ...  1880-1882 


1883-1891 

1892-1893 


Ward's  Island — Department  for  Men. 

W.  A.  Macy,  M.  D . 1886-1897 

Geo.  F.  M.  Bond,  M.  D.,  acting  med.  supt.  .  . .  1890- 

Percy  Bryant,  M.  D . 1897-1900 

Dr.  Alexander  Trautman,  superintendent  of  the 

State  Emigrant  Hospital . 1880-1881 

Richard  M.  Lush,  warden-in-charge . 1872-1873 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  MacDonald . .1874-1894 

(Became  general  superintendent  in  1894,  so  continuing 
until  the  departments  for  men  and  women  were  sepa¬ 
rated  in  1900,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
men’s  division,  so  continuing  until  his  resignation  in 

1903.) 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dent . 1904-1906 

Dr.  Wm.  Mabon,  supt.  and  med.  director . .  .1906- 
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Blackwell's  Islani>— Department  for  Women. 

Moses  H.  Ranney,  M.  D.  1857-1864  T.  M.  Franklin,  M.D...  1880-1886 

Ralph  L.  Parsons,  M.  D.  1865-1876  E.  C.  Dent,  M.  D .  1887-1895 

W.  W.  Strew,  M.  D .  1876-1879 

(Institution  abandoned  in  1895.) 


Ward's  Island— Women's  Department. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dent . 1896-1906 

(In  1906  the  departments  for  men  and  women  were 
consolidated  and  Dr.  William  Mabon  became  superin¬ 
tendent  and  medical  director.) 

Central  I  slip. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts,  physician-in-charge . 1889-1895 

Dr.  George  A.  Smith,  superintendent . 1895- 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Medical 


Dr.  J.  N.  DeHart . 1875 

Dr.  Wickes  Washburn . 1875 

Dr.  W.  V.  Day  . 1875 

Dr.  John  A.  Arnold  . . 1876 

Dr.  J.  S.  Christison  . 1876 

Dr.  R.  L.  Bohannan . 1876 

Dr.  J.  H.  James . 1876 

Dr.  T.  J.  Naylor . 1876 

Dr.  E.  W.  Beardsey . 1876 

Dr.  F.  A.  Rice . 1876 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold . 1876 

Dr.  L.  A.  Rodenstein . 1878 

Dr.  W.  V.  White  . 1878 

Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts . 1878 

Dr.  L.  S.  Hickley  . 1878 

Dr.  W.  A.  Newman  . 1878 

Dr.  J.  B.  Kirby . 1878 

Dr.  Alex.  Trautman . .1879 

Dr.  Andrew  Egan . 1879 

Dr.  W.  A.  Flerriman . 1879 

Dr.  Allan  Fitch  . 1879 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Quackenbos - 1879 

Dr.  E.  E.  Swift . 1882 

Dr.  L.  C.  Toney . .1882 

Dr.  A.  S.  Kendall . 1882 


Dr.  G.  H.  Gorham . 1882 

Dr.  J.  A.  Loveland  . 1882 

Dr.  J.  F.  Mains  . ..1882 

Dr.  F.  W.  L.  Waring . 1882 

Dr.  J.  W.  Givens . 1883 

Dr.  Fred  B.  Scribner . 1883 

Dr.  Hoell  Tyler . 1883 

Dr.  G.  J.  Wright . 1883 

Dr.  E.  E.  Whitehorne . 1883 

Dr.  J.  W.  Foster . 1883 

Dr.  Leopold  Putzel . 1883 

Dr.  W.  E.  Dold . 1883 

Dr.  A.  T.  Weston . ..1883 

Dr.  D.  A.  Harrison  . 1883 

Dr.  Stuart  Douglas  . 1883 

Dr.  C.  F.  Spencer . 1883 

Dr.  S.  A.  Davis . 1883 

Walter  J.  Walsh . 1883 

Dr.  J.  H.  B.  Browning  . . . 1883 

Dr.  Wm.  Stevenson  . 1883 

Dr.  J.  J.  Shanks  . ..1883 

Dr.  E.  B.  Ward . 1883 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sayre . 1883 

Dr.  A.  A.  Schneider . 1883 

Dr.  H.  V.  Wildman  . 1883 
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Dr.  H.  A.  Craig . 1883 

Dr.  L.  Z.  Jones  . ....1883 

Dr.  Frank  Ingram . 1883 

Dr.  C.  H.  Wallace . 1883 

Dr.  C.  E.  Atwood  . 1883 

Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Wallace . 1883 

Dr.  K.  P.  Battle . 1884 

Dr.  L.  C.  Wood . 1884 

Dr.  C.  P.  Wertenbaker . 1884 

Dr.  D,  J.  Sheehan . 1884 

Dr.  C.  F.  Banta . 1884 

Dr.  E.  D.  Bondurant . 1884 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hopkins  . 1884 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bowerman . 1884 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hay . 1884 

Dr.  J.  D.  Aspinwall  . 1884 

Dr.  W.  S.  Fleming . 1884 

Dr.  H.  E.  Smith  . 1884 

Dr.  A.  F.  Kilbourne . 1884 

Dr.  F.  C.  Smith . 1884 

Dr.  D.  F.  Kinnier . 1887 

Dr.  G.  O.  Caldwell . 1887 

Dr.  J.  P.  Smallwood . 1887 

Dr.  P.  Shillock  . . 1887 

Dr.  B.  A.  Harris  . 1887 

Dr.  W.  F.  Searle . 1887 

Dr.  W.  H.  Harrison . 1887 

Dr.  J.  H.  Girdner  . 1887 

Dr.  Felix  Amabile  . 1887 

Dr.  Peter  Murray . 1887 

Dr.  A.  J.  Burgess  . 1887 

Dr.  W.  J.  White . 1887 

Dr.  E.  B.  Herrick . 1887 

Dr.  E.  N.  Carpenter . 1887 

Dr.  D.  B.  Reinhart . 1888 

Dr.  A.  Ayvazian . 1888 

Dr.  W.  A.  McCorn . 1888 

Dr.  Ashley  Scovel . 1888 

Dr.  H.  S.  Williams . 1888 

Dr.  A.  A.  Steadman . 1888 

Dr.  W.  M.  Seward . 1888 

Dr.  R.  R.  Daly . 1888 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wakefield . 1888 

Dr.  W.  A.  Macy  . 1888 

Dr.  Russell  Bayley . 1888 

Dr.  W.  H.  Clancy . 1888 

Dr,  G.  B.  Young  . 1888 
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Dr.  F.  T.  Metcalfe  . 1888 

Dr.  T.  E.  Bamford . 1890 

Dr.  W.  S.  Moore  . 1890 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kindred  . 1890 

Dr.  J.  H.  Fuchsius  . 1890 

Dr.  L.  A.  Cheney  . 1890 

Dr.  W.  R.  Ashe  . . 1890 

Dr.  R.  M.  Lovvorn . 1890 

Dr.  A.  M.  Farnham  . 1890 

Dr.  W.  F.  Lippitt  . 1890 

Dr.  W.  B.  Moseley . 1890 

Dr.  T.  J.  Avery . 1890 

Dr.  B.  W.  Walker . 1890 

Dr.  L.  C.  Adamson  . 1890 

Dr.  C.  M.  Lee . 1890 

Dr.  D.  H.  Sprague . 1890 

Dr.  J.  E.  Courtney . 1890 

Dr.  D.  G.  Hathaway . 1890 

Dr.  S.  E.  Milliken . 1890 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gallagher  . 1890 

Dr.  A.  B.  Marion  . 1890 

Dr.  T.  F.  Sheedy  . 1890 

Dr.  Archibald  Campbell  . 1890 

Dr.  W.  P.  Broderick . 1890 

Dr.  T.  B.  Bailey  . 1890 

Dr.  W.  G.  Eynon . 1890 

Dr.  F.  W.  Winters . 1890 

Dr.  I.  G.  Harris . 1891 

Dr.  J.  A.  Guthrie . 1891 

Dr.  C.  C.  Browning . 1891 

Dr.  G.  G.  Armstrong . 1891 

Dr.  A.  Durham  . 1891 

Dr.  L.  A.  Robinovitch . 1891 

Dr.  G.  G.  Lush  . 1891 

Dr.  P.  A.  Phillips  . 1891 

Dr.  J.  B.  Graham  . 1891 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gardiner . 1891 

Dr.  F.  M.  Phillips . 1891 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wheat . 1891 

Dr.  J.  M.  Moore . 1891 

Dr.  D.  H.  Morgan . 1891 

Dr.  J.  B.  Graham  . 1891 

Dr.  H.  G.  Gibson  . 1891 

Dr.  C.  E.  Riggs . 1891 

Dr.  W.  M.  Kenna . 1891 

Dr.  H.  B.  Bayshore  . 1891 

Dr.  G.  P.  M.  Curry  . 1891 
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Dr.  G.  G.  Lush  . 1891 

Dr.  C.  D.  Jones . 1892 

Dr.  J.  A.  Leader . 1892 

Dr.  C.  F.  Applegate  . 1892 

Dr.  B.  F.  Gunn  . 1892 

Dr.  G.  P.  Shears . ^2 

Dr.  W.  K.  Wilkins . 1892 

Dr.  I.  O.  Tracy  . J892 

Dr.  M.  B.  Heyman . 1892 

Dr.  H.  Elliott . 1892 

Dr.  H.  P.  Frost . 1892 

Dr.  H.  H.  McKay . 1892 

Dr.  John  McCann . 1892 

Dr.  J.  B.  L’Hommedieu . 1892 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hunter . 1892 

Dr.  W.  S.  Brown  . 1892 

Dr.  N.  L.  Drake . 1892 

Dr.  C.  T.  Parrish  . 1892 

Dr.  J.  P.  Thornley . 1892 

Dr.  H.  P.  Taylor  . 1892 

Dr.  C.  T.  Parrish  . 1892 

Dr.  G.  B.  Campbell  . 1892 

Dr.  J.  W.  Marshall  . ^92 

Dr.  J.  N.  Teeter . 1892 

Dr.  E.  A.  Hatton  . 1892 

Dr.  L.  M.  Selling . 1892 

Dr.  G.  G.  Armstrong . 1892 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kulp . ..1892 

Dr.  R.  P.  Wendell . 1892 

Dr.  W.  B.  Byrne . 1892 

Dr.  W.  S.  Brown  . 1892 

Dr.  A.  Durham . 1893 

Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Wallace . 1893 

Dr.  G.  O.  Caldwell . 1893 

Dr.  L.  C.  Pettit  . 1893 

Dr.  H.  L.  Stebbins . 1893 

Dr.  A.  J.  Primrose . 1893 

Dr.  G.  W.  Kunz . 1893 

Dr.  D.  S.  Spellman . 1893 


Dr.  L.  A.  Cheney . 1893 

Dr.  N.  L.  Drake . 1893 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke  . 1893 

Dr.  R.  G.  Wallace . 1893 

Dr.  L.  P.  Clark . 1893 

Dr.  J.  I.  Garrard  . 1893 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gardiner  . 1893 

Dr.  A.  F.  Witmer  . 1893 

Dr.  C.  C.  Jennings  . . . *893 

Dr.  B.  H.  Earle . 1893 

Dr.  H.  James  . J893 

Dr.  G.  B.  Farrior . <  •  •  •  *1893 

Dr.  W.  J.  Furness . 1893 

Dr.  F.  R.  Haines . 1893 

Dr.  R.  D.  Monette . 1893 

Dr.  Ella  M.  Anderson . 1893 

Dr.  H.  G.  Gibson . 1894 

Dr.  E.  J.  Waddey . 1894 

Dr.  F.  S.  Clark  . 1894 

Dr.  A.  W.  Klein  . 1894 

Dr.  J.  W.  Marshall . 1894 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hills . 1894 

Dr.  Wm.  McKenna  . 1894 

Dr.  W.  H.  Hagenbuch . 1894 

Dr.  B.  R.  Kennon . 1894 

Dr.  T.  M.  Hagen  . 1894 

Dr.  B.  E.  Kell  . 1894 

Dr.  A.  C.  Delacroix  . 1894 

Dr.  F.  W.  A.  Fabricius . 1894 

Dr.  F.  H.  Cole . 1895-96 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hutchinson . 1895-96 

Dr.  W.  J.  Furness  . 1895-96 

Dr.  C.  M.  Meyer  . 1895-96 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ward . 1895-96 

Dr.  L.  Walther  . 1895-96 

Dr.  F.  E.  Laurence . 1895-96 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wickliffe . 1895-96 

Dr.  J.  R.  Knapp . 1895-96 


DIRECTOR  OF  CLINICAL  PSYCHIATRY. 
George  H.  Kirby,  M.  D . 1&96- 
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FIRST  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  H..  C.  Evarts 
Dr.  J.  T.  W.  Rowe 


1896- 

1896- 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  C.  Bjerring .  1896-1898 

Dr.  C.  G.  Brink .  1896-1899 

Dr.  C.  Campbell .  1896-1899 

Dr.  G.  B.  Campbell .  1896-1904 

Dr.  C.  C.  Delacroix .  1896-1904 

Dr.  H.  G.  Gibson .  1896-1901 

Dr.  Marous  B.  Heyman.  1896-1899 

Dr.  J.  R.  Knapp .  1896- 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Logie.  1896-1898 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Magness.  .  1896-1906 

Dr.  W.  B.  Mosely .  1896-1903 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Pettit .  1896-1910 

Dr.  Dwight  W.  Spellman  1896- 

Dr.  Louis  Walther .  1896-1901 

Dr.  Wm.  O.  Cutliffe....  1896-1897 
Dr.  Frederick  Lawrence.  1896-189 7 
Dr.  Guy  S.  Peterkin.,..  1896-1898 

Dr.  A.  P.  Spellman .  1896-1896 

Dr.  B.  C.  Tiesing .  1896-1897 

Dr.  Josiah  M.  Ward _  1896- 

Dr.  John  W.  Wickliffe.  .  1896-1900 

Dr.  H.  A.  Bond .  1897-1904 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Furness....  1897-1899 

Dr.  R.  F.  Monette .  1897-1901 

Dr.  C.  J.  Patterson .  1897-1906 

Dr.  John  Riordan .  1897-1898 

Dr.  A.  Heger .  1897-1901 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hill .  1897-1899 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Hyde -  1897-1900 

Dr.  J.  M.  Keyes .  1897-1898 

Dr.  S.  H.  MacGillvary. .  1897-1899 

Dr.  B.  R.  Nairn .  1897-1899 

Dr.  C.  E.  Norris .  1897-1899 

Dr.  P.  A.  Phillips .  1897-1898 

Dr.  Paul  G.  Taddiken. .  1897-1899 
Dr.  T.  I.  Townsend . .  1897-1899 


Dr.  Arthur  B.  Wright. .  1897-1902 
Dr.  C.  Floyd  Haviland.  .  1898-1902 
Dr.  H.  R.  Humphries...  1898-1899 

Dr.  A.  P.  Muir .  1898-1900 

Dr.  W.  G.  Ryon .  1898-1899 

Dr.  Erving  Holley .  1899-1901 

Dr.  Jerome  E.  Young...  1900-1902 
Dr.  Chester  E.  Carlisle. .  1902-1903 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Holmes. .  1904-1908 

Dr.  Philip  Smith .  1904- 

Dr.  John  L.  Washburn.  .  1904- 
Dr.  Clarence  Haviland.  1905-1910 
Dr.  Frank  Ross  Haviland  1905- 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Hamilton  1905-1909 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Phillips. .  1905- 
Dr.  Philip  C.  Washburn  1905- 
Dr.  Morris  J.  Karpas. .  1906- 


Dr.  Jos.  W.  Moore .  1906-1910 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Garvin .  1907- 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Lorenz .  1907-1910 


Dr.  Thos  D.  MacDonald  1907-1908 
Dr.  John  S.  Richards. . . .  1907-1909 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Wright.  .  1907- 
Dr.  Ralph  P.  Folsom...  1909- 

Dr.  Ernest  N.  Poate _  1910- 

Dr.  George  H.  Kirby. . . .  1910- 
Dr.  John  T.  W.  Rowe. .  1910- 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Farnell  1910- 
Dr.  Clarence  Obendorf.  1910- 
Dr.  Anna  Hutchinson. .  1910- 
Dr.  Michael  Schuman. .  1910- 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Rutledge. .  1910- 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Claup. .  1910- 
Dr.  Charles  I.  Lambert.  .  1910- 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Hellweg.  .  1911- 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  Barnes.  .  1911- 
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OFFICERS  APPOINTED 

Dr.  Glenn  E.  Myers. 

Dr.  James  P.  Kelleher. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Eaton. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Soper. 

Dr.  Lewis  B.  Robinson. 

Dr.  Amos  G.  Barton. 

Dr.  LeRoy  C.  Grau. 

Dr.  James  F.  Vavasour. 

Dr.  Dred  J.  Conzelman. 

Dr.  Charles  Stoerzer. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Selden. 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Davis. 

Dr.  John  S.  Richards. 

Dr.  Sylvester  R.  Leahy. 

Dr.  William 


SINCE  JANUARY  i,  1911. 

Dr.  Albert  G.  Bennett. 

Dr.  Clarence  O.  Cheney. 

Dr.  Margaret  Darvas. 

Dr.  Sanger  Brown,  2d. 

Dr.  George  D.  Pace. 

Dr.  Gerhard  L.  Moench. 

Dr.  John  H.  Childs. 

Dr.  Robert  F,  Lawless. 

Dr.  Eugene  N.  Boudreau. 

Dr.  Morris  M.  Sherman. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Devendorf. 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  McNerney. 

Dr.  Nils  O.  Lundell. 

Dr.  Abraham  Skversky. 

Dr.  James  H.  Huddleson,  Jr. 
H.  Hawkins. 


LONG  ISLAND  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  1824  the  town  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  appears  to 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  except  in  New 
York  City.  Chapter  331  of  the  laws  of  1824  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  county  poorhouses  and  the  appointment  of  supei- 
intendents  of  the  poor.  This  act  was  made  mandatory  on  the  part 
of  certain  counties  of  the  state,  but  was  left  discretionary  with 
others.  The  County  of  Kings  was  one  of  those  exempt  from  its 
provisions.  At  that  time  the  town  of  Brooklyn  maintained  a  poor- 
house  of  its  own  and  presumably  cared  for  most  of  the  poor  in  the 
county.  The  milder  class  of  lunatics  was  kept  in  the  town  poor- 
house,  and  those  that  could  not  be  cared  for  there  were  boarded 
in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  That  arrangement  continued  until 
February  20,  1830,  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appointed  three 
superintendents  of  the  poor,  who  entered  upon  their  duties  the  7th 
of  April  following.  On  that  day  they  rented  from  the  town  of 
Brooklyn  the  poorhouse  belonging  to  the  town  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  three 
insane  persons  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn. 
On  the  1 2th  of  the  same  month  these  superintendents  of  the  poor 
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purchased  a  farm,  consisting  of  70  acres,  in  the  town  of  Flatbush, 
and  shortly  afterward  constructed  a  county  poorhouse,  to  which 
the  paupers  in  the  Brooklyn  almshouse  were  removed  on  April  9, 
1832.  As  had  been  the  custom  under  the  town  system,  those  insane 
persons  who  could  not  be  cared  for  comfortably  at  the  almshouse 
were  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  at  Bloomingdale. 

On  August  14,  1837?  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and  workhouse  on 
the  county  farm  for  the  sum  of  $2070.  This  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  following  spring  and  on  May  6,  1838,  the  four  lunatics 
then  at  Bloomingdale  were  removed  thereto. 

The  superintendents  appear  to  have  been  progressive,  for  on 
May  23,  1838,  they  gave  orders  “  to  have  a  shower  bath  constructed 
in  the  lunatic  hospital.”  This  building  appears  to  have  served  the 
needs  of  the  insane  of  the  county  for  about  six  years.  Chapter 
203  of  the  laws  of  1844  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  lunatic 
asylum  in  the  County  of  Kings,  at  an  expenditure  not  to  exceed 
$6000.  .  Just  when  the  new  lunatic  asylum  was  completed  there  are 
no  available  records  to  show,  but  about  eight  years  later  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
insane  of  the  county,  and  chapter  278  of  the  laws  of  1852  author¬ 
ized  the  county  to  create  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  the 
extension  of  hospital  accommodation  in  connection  with  the  alms¬ 
house  in  said  county.  This  evidently  was  intended  for  asylum  as 
well  as  hospital  purposes,  for  chapter  255  of  the  laws  of  1853 
authorized  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  raise  money  by  a  further 
loan  of  $50,000  to  be  applied  in  completion  of  the  hospital  and 
lunatic  asylum  on  the  county  farm.  A  still  further  loan  of  $35,000 
for  the  lunatic  asylum  was  provided  for  by  chapter  92,  laws  of 
x^55*  The  lunatic  asylum  last  referred  to  is  the  one  now  in  use  in 

the  County  of  Kings,  and  is  known  as  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital. 

This  building  was  planned  to  consist  of  an  administration  build¬ 
ing  and  four  wings,  two  on  either  side,  but  when  opened  in  April, 
1854,  for  the  reception  of  patients,  only  one  wing  on  either  side 
had  been  erected.  On  April  30  of  that  year  the  asylum  contained 
81  men  and  97  women  patients.  Dr.  T.  M.  Ingraham  was  the  first 
superintendent  (or  resident  physician,  as  the  position  was  called 
until  1873,  when  it  was  changed  to  medical  superintendent),  but 
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his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  asylum  records  extant.  Dr. 

E.  S.  Blanchard  was  resident  physician  from  August  I,  1854,  until 
August  1,  1855.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Baisely,  who 
held  the  position  until  May,  1857.  Dr.  Baisely  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  John  P.  Lansing,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edwin  R. 
Chapin  on  May  7,  1858,  who  held  the  position  of  medical  superin¬ 
tendent  until  November,  1873.  During  his  incumbency  the  number 
of  patients  increased  from  268  on  July  31,  1858,  to  718  on  July  31, 
1873.  Four  additional  wings  were  added  to  the  hospital,  two  on 
either  side,  the  first  two  being  occupied  on  June  1,  1861,  and  the 
latter  two  on  July  1,  1869.  In  the  spring  of  1864  what  was  known 
as  the  old  asylum  building,  erected  in  1844,  afterwards  called 
“  The  Lodge,”  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  new  building  and 
occupied  by  female  patients. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  succeeded  in  November,  1873,  by  Dr.  Carlos 

F.  MacDonald,  who  held  the  position  until  the  10th  of  August 
following,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  A.  Blanchard,  who 
was  followed  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Parsons  on  August  1,  1877,  and  he  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Shaw  on  August  1,  1878. 

In  January,  1877,  what  was  known  as  the  Hospital  for  Incur¬ 
ables  was  fitted  up  for  267  patients.  The  class  of  cases  was  appar¬ 
ently  composed  of  dotards,  idiots  and  epileptics.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  as  a  separate  institution  until  May,  1884,  when  it  became  a 
part  of  the  lunatic  asylum  and  was  called  “  The  Annex.” 

In  1885  a  farm  was  purchased  at  St.  Johnland  and  56  patients 
were  transferred  thereto  before  the  close  of  the  following  year. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Shaw,  February  1,  1887,  Dr.  John  A. 
Arnold  was  appointed  general  medical  superintendent,  and  Dr. 

G.  Newton  Ferris  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Flatbush 
Asylum,  while  Dr.  D.  A.  Harrison  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  St. 
Johnland  branch. 

In  1890  Dr.  Harrison  was  succeeded  at  St.  Johnland  by  Dr.  John 
L.  Macumber,  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Fleming  was  appointed  medical 
superintendent  at  Flatbush.  Dr.  Arnold  resigned  as  general  med¬ 
ical  superintendent  March  1,  1892,  and  Dr.  Fleming  as  medical 
superintendent  September  1,  1892.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Sylvester. 

On  January  1,  1891,  the  name  of  St.  Johnland  was  changed  to 
Kings  Park.  On  July  1,  1895,  the  institution  known  as  the  Kings 
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County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Flatbush  and  Kings  Park  became  the 
Long  Island  State  Hospital,  the  portion  at  Kings  Park  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  state  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar,  while  the 
Flatbush  institution  was  leased  to  the  state  for  five  years  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  in  consideration  of  the  same  sum.  This  lease 
has  been  renewed  and  the  state  continues  its  occupancy  of  the 
premises. 

Dr.  Sylvester  resigned  as  general  superintendent  on  June  30, 
1897,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  O.  M.  Dewing.  A  law  passed  in 
1900,  which  took  effect  April  24  of  that  year,  made  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  hospital  a  distinct  institution,  that  at  Brooklyn  being 
known  as  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  Flatbush,  and  the  one 
at  Kings  Park  known  as  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  Kings 
Park. 

Dr.  Dewing  then  became  superintendent  of  the  Kings  Park  State 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott  superintendent  of  the  hospital  in 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Dewing  succeeded  Dr.  Elliott  on  June  1,  1904,  and 
held  the  position  until  his  death  March  15,  1910.  He  was  followed 
on  June  1,  1910,  by  Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Doran  on  May  1,  1911.  Dr.  Doran  died  September 
23,  1911,  and  Dr.  Elbert  M.  Somers  was  appointed  as  his  successor 
on  January  18,  1912. 

The  state  abandoned  the  use  of  the  so-called  Annex  Building  in 
1906  and  thus  decreased  the  capacity  of  the  Flatbush  establishment 
to  655  beds.  In  1911-12  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  appro¬ 
priated  $100,000  for  the  complete  remodeling  of  the  main  building 
and  wings  to  make  them  fireproof  and  to  remove  the  archaic, 
gloomy  and  forbidding  features  which  they  contained.  Although 
greatly  crowded  at  the  present  time,  the  wards  have  been  modern¬ 
ized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  interior  of  the  institution  is  on  the 
whole  pleasant  and  attractive.  The  use  of  the  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  of  the  abandoned  rifle  range  at  Creedmoor,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Brooklyn,  during  seven  months  of  the  year  affords  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  hospital  routine  for  patients  who  are  able  to  travel 
thereto. 

The  present  plan  of  the  state  authorities  is  to  increase  slightly 
the  buildings  of  this  institution  and  to  convert  it  into  an  adequate 
reception  hospital  for  the  insane  of  Kings  County,  transferring  to 
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a  nearby  county  branch,  to  be  acquired,  patients  found  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  therefor. 

After  several  years  of  successful  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
city  and  the  state,  a  law  was  finally  enacted  and  approved  by  the 
Governor,  August  8,  1913,  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  Long 
Island  State  Hospital,  which  had  been  under  lease  from  the  city,  to 
the  State  of  New  York  in  exchange  for  the  state’s  interests  in  the 
property  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quents  on  Randall’s  Island  and  the  sunken  meadows  adjacent 
thereto.  This  act  was  approved  by  the  sinking  fund  of  the  City  of 
New  York  April  6,  1913,  and  the  exchange  of  properties  took  place 
in  1914. 

The  land  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  together  with  the 
Potter’s  Field  included  in  the  agreement  of  transfer,  comprises 
35  acres. 

Creedmoor. 

In  1908  by  act  of  the  Legislature  (chapter  473,  laws  of  1908) 
the  rifle  range  at  Creedmoor  became  available  to  the  state  for  use 
as  a  site  for  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital.  The  area  comprises 
approximately  195  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Queens,  13 
miles  from  the  main  hospital. 

Creedmoor,  however,  was  not  used  for  hospital  purposes  until 
the  spring  of  1912,  when  on  April  13  five  men  and  one  woman 
patient,  in  charge  of  attendants,  were  transferred  there.  The 
number  of  patients  was  soon  increased  to  37,  who  continued  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  building,  which  has 
been  equipped  with  heating  and  lighting  facilities.  Fifty  acres  of 
land  are  under  cultivation  and  the  vegetables  and  farm  produce 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  have  materially  lessened  the 
necessity  of  buying  food  supplies  in  the  open  market. 

Since  it  has  not  been  settled  whether  the  state  will  use  this  site 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  buildings,  it  continues  to  be  utilized 
as  a  farm  colony  branch  of  the  hospital. 


MANAGERS,  1896-1912. 


John  G.  Deubert .  1896-1900 

Evan  F.  Smith .  1896-1900 

Theron  L.  Smith .  1896-1900 

Mary  E.  Jones .  1896-1900 


Truman  J.  Backus, .  1896-1900 

Frances  W.  Goodrich...  1896-1897 

Alex.  E.  Orr .  1896- 

Silas  B.  Dutcher.  .......  1898-1899 
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Bradish  Johnson  .  1900-1900 

James  McMahon .  1900- 

George  L.  Thompson..  1901-1907 

Wm.  B.  Savage .  1902-1903 

W.  H.  Good .  1902-1903 

Henry  W.  Baldwin .  1902-1905 

John  Rooney  .  1903-1905 

Wm.  J.  White .  1905-1911 

Norman  J.  Dike .  1905-1906 


Louisa  M.  Wingate . 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Burtis . 

Hugo  Hirsch  . 

J.  E.  Swanstrom . 

Mabel  L.  Hastings . 

Richard  W.  Bainbridge. 
Grace  W.  Whitehall.... 
M.  F.  McGoldrick . 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Sylvester -  1892-1896  Dr.  O.  M.  Dewing1 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  R.  M.  Elliott .  1895-1904  Dr.  R.  E.  Doran1. 

Dr.  O.  M.  Dewing1 .  1904-1910  Dr.  E.  M.  Somers 

Dr.  W.  L.  Russell .  1910-1911 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Ira  O.  Tracy .  1890- 

Dr.  C.  L.  Bristol .  1891-1896 

Dr.  F.  E.  Smith .  1894-1896 

Dr.  D.  E.  Warren .  1895-1903 

Dr.  C.  A.  Mack,  Jr .  1895-1898 

Dr.  E.  A.  Hoffman .  1897-1899 

Dr.  A.  J.  Capron .  1897-1905 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stengel .  1897-1901 

Dr.  E.  L.  Parker .  1897-1902 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Nehr- 

bas  .  1898-1899 

Dr.  W.  H.  Young .  1900-1901 


Dr.  H.  E.  Balch . 

Dr.  Mary  H.  Smith . 

Dr.  Frank  Hinkley . 

Dr.  Albert  Pritchard... 
Dr.  Paul  G.  Taddiken.  . .  . 

Dr.  Joseph  Smith . 

Dr.  M.  Boland . 

Dr.  A.  W.  Agnew . 

Dr.  M.  L.  Neff . 

Dr.  Erving  Holley . 

Dr.  J.  T.  Krause . 


1  Deceased. 


1905-1908 

1905-1912 

1905- 

1906- 1910 
1908- 

1911- 

1912- 
1912- 


1897-1900 


1911- 1911 

1912- 


1901- 1907 

1902- 1906 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1 905- 19 1 1 

1905- 

1905-1906 

1907- 

1908- 

1911- 

1912- 
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KINGS  PARK  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in  1885  all  of  the 
insane  of  Kings  County  were  treated  in  the  local  institution  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  and  known  as  the  Kings  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  general  population  of 
the  county,  due  largely  to  an  unprecedented  immigration,  produced 
a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  in  the  county 
and  added  enormously  to  the  serious  overcrowding  in  the  county 
asylum. 

Although  successive  superintendents  pleaded  with  the  county 
authorities  for  additional  buildings,  no  provision  for  relief  was 
made. 

Finally,  when  conditions  became  intolerable,  after  patients  had 
been  crowded  into  the  basements  of  the  large  asylum  building  and 
into  an  old  frame  building  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose,  public  senti¬ 
ment  compelled  action  by  the  county  authorities,  and  in  1885  about 
850  acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  St.  Johnland,  43  miles  to  the 
east,  on  Long  Island,  and  a  branch  asylum  was  established. 

Temporary  frame  buildings  were  erected  on  the  new  site  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  patients,  and  in  the  fall  of  1885  55  patients, 
32  men  and  23  women,  were  transferred  to  the  St.  Johnland  Farm. 

The  new  institution  was  established  on  the  cottage  plan.  Six¬ 
teen  frame  buildings  were  to  be  erected  to  accommodate  about  450 
patients,  and  a  laundry,  heating  plant,  barns,  etc.,  were  also  to  be 
built.  But  progress  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  was  very 
slow.  In  the  spring  of  1887  150  additional  patients  were  received, 
making  a  total  of  200,  all  being  crowded  into  the  three  original 
temporary  buildings. 

In  1887  Dr.  D.  A.  Harrison,  assistant  physician  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Johnland  Branch  Asylum,  was  made  medical  superintendent, 
the  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  the  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  county,  including  the  two  asylums  for  the  insane,  then 
being  Dr.  John  A.  Arnold. 

The  first  two  permanent  cottages  were  opened  on  June  18,  1888, 
and  14  more  in  1889.  Although  these  were  promptly  filled  with 
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patients  far  beyond  their  estimated  capacity,  the  overcrowding  in 
the  Flatbush  Asylum,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  these  transfers, 
was  actually  worse  than  ever,  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  the 
county  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  more  buildings. 

A  change  at  this  time  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Kings  County,  who  controlled  build¬ 
ing  operations,  brought  about  a  very  serious  condition.  Medical 
officers  were  soon  warned  against  a  too  plain  presentation  of  the 
existing  situation  or  of  the  most  obvious  necessities  required  for 
the  patients  under  their  care,  and  failure  to  observe  this  warning 
resulted  in  demotion  or  dismissal.  Thus  in  1889  Dr.  Harrison’s 
salary  was  reduced  by  $600,  the  difference  being  added  to  the 
salary  of  the  recently  appointed  counsel  of  the  commissioners. 
Dr.  Harrison  protested  and  then  resigned,  being  succeeded  by  Dr. 
John  L.  Macumber. 

At  Flatbush  Dr.  Arnold,  the  general  medical  superintendent, 
resigned  in  1892,  being  followed  by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Fleming,  who  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1893  by  Dr.  William  E.  Sylvester. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years  a  large  amount  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  at  Kings  Park.  Four  large  brick  buildings 
to  accommodate  600  patients  were  built  (buildings  A,  B,  C  and  D)  ; 
two  large  water  reservoirs  were  constructed,  also  barns,  an  engine 
and  dynamo  room,  a  steam  plant,  conduits,  sewers,  etc.  A  subse¬ 
quent  investigation  showed  an  extraordinary  waste  of  public  funds 
in  this  construction.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  a  cow  barn  for  which  a  fair  price  would  have  been  $10,000 
or  $12,000.  Eleven  million  bricks  were  used  to  fill  an  excavation 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  buildings  (C  and  D)  and  charged  as 
an  extra.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  cement  were  ordered  to  reduce 
the  grades  of  a  road  near  the  canal,  though  it  was  said  that  the 
barge  carrying  this  material  sprung  a  leak  and  after  the  cement 
became  wet  it  was  simply  piled  on  the  bank.  The  cement  in  round 
barrel  form  can  be  seen  there  to  this  day.  Hundreds  of  wagon 
loads  of  dirt  were  removed  from  the  excavation  for  the  water 
reservoirs  and  carted  to  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  into  the  woods, 
and  then  brought  back  again  to  build  an  embankment  around  the 
upper  reservoir. 

Meantime  Dr.  Macumber,  who  had  protested  against  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  developments,  was  forced  to  resign  on  January  1, 
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1893,  the  vacancy  being  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Oliver  M. 
Dewing. 

Conditions  became  so  scandalous  that  an  investigation  was 
undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  Hugo  Hirsch,  of 
Brooklyn,  was  made  special  counsel. 

The  committee  quickly  found  gross  violation  of  law  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners.  Officers  and  subordinates  of  acknowledged 
capacity  and  honesty  had  been  superseded  by  men  of  no  experience 
in  the  work  to  be  performed,  or,  if  not  deficient  in  capacity,  of 
doubtful  integrity.  Additional  and  useless  employees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  with  duties  assigned  to  them  that  had  previously  been 
properly  performed  by  other  employees  of  the  board.  To  quote 
from  the  report  : 

The  conspirators  proceeded  to  violation  of  the  law  and  acts  of  fraud. 
We  found  that  the  department  was  being  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  places  for  the  hangers-on  of  the  corrupt  politicians  who  controlled 
the  department,  but  that  these  hangers-on  did  no  work  and  received  pay 
purely  as  sinecurists.  We  found  men  who  were  chronically  sick,  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  to  men  who  were  marked  absent 
on  the  time  books  and  who  received  their  pay  for  the  full  month. 

In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which  the  county  thus  spent 
upon  the  insane,  the  standard  of  care  under  the  county  regime  was 
very  low.  The  buildings  were  unsuitable  and  unhygienic,  facilities 
inadequate,  clothing  insufficient  and  of  poor  quality,  food  often 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  physicians  were  underpaid  and 
their  recommendations  unheeded.  Thus,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  who  had  served  as  medical 
superintendent  at  Flatbush,  testified  before  the  Assembly  investi¬ 
gating  committee  as  follows : 

I  may  say  generally  that  the  standard  of  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  Kings  County  was,  and  had  been  for  years  previous,  very  much  below 
that  of  any  other  locality  in  the  state. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
atmosphere  of  shameless  corruption  the  medical  officers  connected 
with  the  work  of  caring  for  the  insane,  without  a  single  exception, 
had  thrown  expediency  to  the  winds  and  at  the  risk  of  having  their 
entire  careers  blighted,  boldly  opposed  dishonesty  and  inefficient 
methods  until  they  were,  one  after  another,  removed  from  their 
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posts.  But  the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  the  county  officials  brought 
about  as  a  direct  result  the  legislation  by  which,  in  1895,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  determined  opposition,  the  asylums  at  Flatbush  and 
Kings  Park  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  this  transfer  the  medical  superintendent  at  Kings 
Park  was  Dr.  Oliver  M.  Dewing,  serving  under  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  Dr.  William  E.  Sylvester. 

Upon  assuming  financial  supervision  of  the  hospital  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  authorized  the  erection  of  a  large  group 
of  buildings  at  Kings  Park  to  accommodate  1000  patients,  with 
a  view  to  the  early  discontinuance  of  the  establishment  at  Flatbush. 
These  buildings,  now  known  as  Group  1,  were  opened  in  January, 
1889.  By  the  time  the  buildings  were  completed  new  problems 
confronted  the  commission.  The  crowding  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  had  become  such  that  the  commission 
was  compelled  to  retain  Flatbush  Asylum,  and  to  use  the  new 
group  of  buildings  for  the  relief  of  overcrowding  on  Ward’s 
Island  and  in  part  to  care  for  the  patients  of  the  buildings 
abandoned  on  Hart’s  Island  and  Blackwell’s  Island.  Accordingly, 
900  patients  were  received  by  transfer  at  Kings  Park. 

Thus  the  hospital  at  Kings  Park  soon  became  more  important 
than  the  institution  at  Flatbush,  of  which  it  originally  was  a 
branch.  The  headquarters  of  the  general  medical  superintendent 
were  soon  transferred  to  Kings  Park,  and  finally,  on  May  1,  1900, 
it  became  by  law  a  separate  state  hospital,  independent  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  at  Flatbush,  and  the  position  of  general  medical  superinten¬ 
dent  was  abolished. 

On  June  1,  1904,  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  transferred 
Dr.  William  Austin  Macy,  then  superintendent  of  the  Willard 
State  Hospital,  to  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Dr.  Dewing 
going  to  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  at  Flatbush. 

It  is  generally  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  men  who  struggled 
under  the  adverse  conditions  above  described  that  sustained  sys¬ 
tematic  individual  and  collective  studies  were  made  as  to  the  causes 
of  insanity  and  its  various  forms,  in  order  to  keep  the  hospital 
abreast  with  others  of  the  state.  Determined  efforts  were  made 
to  abolish  all  mechanical  restraint,  and,  as  heretofore  indicated,  a 
constant  struggle  was  made  for  proper  food,  sanitation,  proper 
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clothing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  but  obviously  a  system¬ 
atic  organization  of  the  medical  work  could  not  be  perfected. 

As  soon  as  the  hospital  entered  the  state  system,  however,  a 
reorganization  of  the  medical  service  and  a  readjustment  of  sal¬ 
aries  were  at  once  made.  Blank  forms  were  introduced  for  use  in 
making  physical  and  mental  examinations,  and  reports  made  show¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  each  case  and  a  convenient  and  uniform  loose- 
sheet  system  of  files  for  medical  records  adopted.  Finally,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  personnel  of  the  state  hospital  medical 
staffs  was  made  up  either  of  young  men  without  special  psychiat¬ 
rical  training  or  of  older  men  who  had  merely  gone  through  the 
general  movement  throughout  the  state  by  which  the  construction, 
organization  and  administrative  adjustment  of  the  institution  for 
the  insane  was  accomplished.  To  remedy  this  condition  a  State 
Pathological  Institute  was  established. 

The  contrast  between  conditions  under  county  care  and  those 
under  state  care  is  well  brought  out  by  the  history  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  and  constitutes  perhaps  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  hospital  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital  at  Kings  Park  until  1905,  when  the  name  was  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  Kings  Park  State  Hospital. 

An  employees’  home,  with  a  capacity  for  300,  was  completed  and 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  1906.  A  new  laundry  was  completed 
in  1910,  the  old  one  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  boiler 
house  was  completed  in  1910. 

The  Legislature  has  provided  funds  to  extend  this  hospital 
materially.  During  1912  a  large  group  of  brick  buildings  with 
accommodations  for  700  patients  was  finished  and  three  large 
frame  pavilions  for  250  patients  of  the  tubercular  class  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  1913,  bringing  the  capacity  of  the  institution  up  to  4000 
beds. 

The  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  is  much  better  off  in  equipment 
and  facilities  for  doing  its  medical  work  than  it  was  in  the  years 
gone  by.  Its  laboratory,  while  not  perfectly  equipped,  has  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  average  work  of  any  kind. 

The  present  value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  of 
this  hospital  is,  in  round  numbers,  $4,500,000.  The  cottage  system 
upon  which  it  was  originally  planned  has  not  been  maintained, 
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being  superseded  in  late  years  by  congregate  groups  of  buildings. 
Even  the  frame  pavilions  for  the  tubercular  class  just  completed 
are  connected  and  thus  made  easy  of  administration.  The  large 
group  of  brick  buildings  for  the  chronic  class,  completed  in  1912, 
has  been  found  in  practice  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most 
suitable  for  this  type  of  patients. 

The  growth  of  the  hospital  from  its  beginning  in  1885  as  a 
branch  of  the  county  asylum,  with  temporary  accommodations  for 
6 5  patients  in  crudely  constructed  shacks,  to  its  attainment  in  1914 
of  an  equipment  of  j6  buildings  and  a  population  of  4266  patients, 
with  all  that  these  figures  imply,  has  been  but  a  reflection  of  the 
expansion  and  progress  of  the  district  from  which  it  draws  its 
patients,  the  counties  of  Kings,  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  and  its 
future  development  will  be  likewise  as  rapid  and  progressive  as 
may  be  anticipated  for  such  district.  The  continued  increase  of 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  for  service  should  take  no 
one  by  surprise. 

A  list  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the  hospital 
staff  who  have  served  since  the  transfer  to  state  care  follows  : 


John  G.  Deubert .  1895-1901 

Dr.  Evan  F.  Smith .  1895-1901 

Theron  L.  Smith .  1895-1901 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jones .  1895-1901 

Truman  J.  Backus .  1895-1899 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Good¬ 
rich  .  1895-1896 

Alexander  E.  Orr .  1895-1904 

Silas  B.  Dutcher .  1898-1908 

Bradish  Johnson  .  1899-1901 

James  McMahon .  1899-1901 

William  H.  Good .  1901-1902 

Henry  W.  Baldwin .  1901-1904 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Savage .  1901-1904 

George  L-.  Thompson...  1901-1904 


John  Rooney  .  1902-1909 

John  Thatcher  .  1904-1909 

Charles  E.  Teale  (still 

serving)  .  1904- 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ackerly 

(still  serving)  .  1904- 

Alexander  C.  Snyder. . .  1904-1909 
Miss  Helen  J.  McKeen. .  1905-1911 

John  T.  Rafferty .  1908-1911 

Albert  E.  Kleinert  (still 

serving)  .  1910- 

Rev.  John  C.  York  (still 

serving)  .  1910- 

Matthew  J.  Tobin  (still 
serving)  .  1910- 


The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  physicians  who  served  at  this  hospital 
since  its  establishment  as  a  state  institution  : 

William  E,  Sylvester,  M.  D.,  general  superintendent. 

Oliver  M.  Dewing,  M.  D.,  medical  superintendent. 

William  A.  Macy,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Louis  W.  Dodson,  M.  D. 

John  McGuire,  M.  D. 

Frederick  M.  Nehrbas,  M.  D. 
Dabney  M.  Trice,  M.  D. 
William  H.  Hagenbach,  M.  D. 
Bryan  G.  Williams,  M.  D. 
Herman  C.  Evarts,  M.  D. 

F.  Packer,  M.  D. 

Arthur  J.  Capron,  M.  D. 
George  O’Hanlon,  M.  D. 

H.  M.  Tolfree,  M.  D. 

Anna  Craig,  M.  D. 

Edward  A.  Ploffman,  M.  D. 
Samuel  F.  Mellen,  M.  D. 

D.  C.  MacClymont,  M.  D. 

Paul  G.  Taddiken,  M.  D. 
Theodore  I.  Townsend,  M.  D. 
B.  Ross  Nairn,  M.  D. 

John  R.  Harding,  M.  D. 

Menas  S.  Gregory,  M.  D. 

Ethan  A.  Nevin,  M.  D. 
Theodore  W.  Simon,  M.  D. 
Walter  H.  Sanford,  M.  D. 
Anishan  A.  Pashayan,  M.  D. 
Lawrence  J.  Gerald,  M.  D. 
John  L.  Loutfian,  M.  D. 

David  L.  Satinstein,  M.  D. 
Aaron  J.  Rosanoff,  M.  D. 
Albert  E.  Ullman,  M.  D. 
Adolph  Stern,  M.  D. 

Ronayne  Cleborne,  M.  D. 
William  Austin  Macy,  M.  D. 
John  I.  McKelway,  M.  D. 
Christopher  J.  Patterson,  M.  D. 
Gordon  M.  Gibson,  M.  D. 
Charles  H.  Meade,  M.  D. 

J.  Albert  Pritchard,  M.  D. 


Donald  L.  Ross,  M.  D. 
Edward  P.  Powers,  M.  D. 
James  J.  Shea,  M.  D. 

George  E.  Teehan,  M.  D. 
Robert  F.  Lawless,  M.  D. 
Stephen  E.  Vosburgh,  M.  D. 
Harriet  Coffin,  M.  D. 

May  C.  Schroeder,  M.  D. 
John  I.  Wiseman,  M..  D. 

John  R.  Ross,  M.  D. 

James  M.  Mactiernan,  M,  D. 
Morris  S.  Coble,  M.  D. 
William  H.  Wood,  M.  D. 
Inez  A.  Bentley,  M.  D. 
Sherman  Brown,  M.  D. 

John  V.  Reilly,  M.  D. 

Percy  L.  Dodge,  M.  D. 

Nell  G.  Bartram,  M.  D. 
Sylvester  R.  Leahy,  M.  D. 

C.  Floyd  Haviland,  M.  D. 
Harry  I.  Partridge,  M.  D. 
Norman  P.  Bentley,  M.  D. 
Jennie  A.  Dean,  M.  D. 

Jasper  C.  Partridge,  M.  D. 
James  P.  Kelleher,  M.  D. 
Chester  L.  Carlisle,  M.  D. 
Phillip  C.  Washburn,  M.  D. 
Bernard  Feldstein,  M.  D. 
Charles  S.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Delmer  D.  Durgin,  M.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Shuffleton,  M.  D. 
Richard  G.  Eaton,  M.  D. 
Calvin  B.  West,  M.  D. 
Russell  E.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 
Mary  R.  Bowman,  M.  D. 
Howard  T.  Paffard,  M.  D. 

R.  Grant  Barry,  M.  D. 
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CENTRAL  ISLIP  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Central  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

In  1887  Dr.  A.  E.  MacDonald,  general  superintendent  of  the 
New  Y  ork  City  asylums,  suggested,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
dangerous  overcrowding  of  these  institutions,  the  establishment  of 
a  farm  colony,  where  able-bodied  chronic  insane  patients  could 
have  plenty  out-of-door  living,  exercise  and  occupation. 

This  suggestion  being  approved  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and 
his  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  a  tract  of  1000  acres  was 
secured  at  Central  Islip,  43  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
Architects  Withers  &  Dickson,  of  New  York,  prepared  plans  for 
three  groups,  one  of  the  groups  having,  in  addition  to  the  dining 
room,  a  small  bakery  and  kitchen.  These  buildings,  planned  for 
temporary  use,  were  completed  in  the  early  spring  of  1889,  the 
intention  being  that  they  would  be  replaced  by  brick  buildings  if 
the  experiment  proved  successful.  (They  have  been  renovated 
from  time  to  time  and  are  still  in  use.)  Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts  was 
retained  as  physician  in  charge,  being  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  T.  W. 
Rowe  and  Dr.  John  Caldwell,  all  being  transferred  from  the  asylum 
at  Ward’s  Island.  On  May  6,  1889,  the  first  draft  of  40  able-bodied 
men  patients  was  sent  from  Ward’s  Island,  followed  during  the 
month  by  100  additional  patients.  With  their  help  some  15  or  20 
acres  of  the  land  were  cleared  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1889. 

The  experience  of  the  succeeding  three  years  demonstrated  the 
complete  success  of  the  experiment.  The  patients  not  only  gained 
in  mental  and  physical  health,  but  sufficient  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  were  raised  for  self-support. 

The  first  draft  of  women  patients,  40  in  number,  was  transferred 
to  Central  Islip  from  the  institutions  on  Blackwell’s  and  Hart’s 
islands  on  September  29,  1892,  and  were  assigned  to  work  as  house¬ 
keepers  and  to  other  work  suitable  for  women. 

In  1893  contracts  were  let  for  three  groups  of  one-story  brick 
pavilions,  each  group  consisting  of  three  detached  wards  and  a 
dining  room.  On  January  1,  1895,  Dr.  George  A.  Smith,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Hart’s  Island  (New  York  City)  Asylum,  became 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  farm  colony,  Doctor  Evarts  being 
18 
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transferred  to  Hart’s  Island  as  physician  in  charge.  Dr.  Rowe  had 
resigned  the  previous  year,  his  place  having  been  filled  by  Dr.  H. 
M.  McKay,  formerly  of  Hart’s  Island,  who  was  now  the  only 
assistant,  Dr.  Caldwell  having  resigned  to  go  into  private  practice. 
Dr.  McKay  one  month  later  exchanged  places  with  Dr.  George  B. 
Campbell,  of  Hart’s  Island  (now  medical  examiner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Deportation).  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  three  new  groups 
were  completed,  furnished  and  equipped ;  700  patients  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  institutions  on  Ward’s  and  Hart’s  islands,  and 
the  medical  staff  was  increased  to  four  assistants,  the  hospital 
census  being  1000. 

No  time  was  lost  in  placing  these  patients  at  work  clearing- 
land  and  laying  out  lawns,  gardens,  roads  and  planting  trees. 

On  February  28,  1896,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  New  York 
City  asylums  for  the  insane  were  transferred  to  state  care,  under 
the  name  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospitals,  with  three  divisions, 
namely  :  Manhattan  State  Hospital  East  (male  department),  Man¬ 
hattan  State  Hospital  West  (female  department),  on  Ward’s 
Island;  and  Manhattan  State  Hospital  at  Central  Islip  for  both 
sexes. 

At  that  date  there  were  30  buildings  at  Central  Islip.  In  1912, 
not  including  a  group  of  four  in  process  of  construction,  there  are 
118. 

The  census  has  increased  from  300  to  over  4400  and  the  medical 
staff  from  superintendent  and  one  assistant  to  29  assistants. 

On  November  1,  1897,  Dr.  M.  B.  Heyman  was  transferred  from 
Hart’s  Island  to  this  hospital  as  acting  first  assistant  physician, 
vice  Dr.  George  B.  Campbell,  transferred  to  Ward’s  Island.  On 
December  1,  1901,  Dr.  Heyman  was  promoted  to  first  assistant 
physician,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1900  acute  cases  were  received  from  New  York  City  and 
sections  of  Long  Island,  the  average  admissions  for  the  year  being 
between  1500  and  1600  patients. 

On  June  1,  1905,  by  act  of  Legislature,  the  name  of  this  hospital 
was  changed  to  Central  Islip  State  Hospital. 

The  hospital  consists  of  two  colonies,  the  north  and  the  south. 
The  north  colony  consists  of  21  one-story,  disconnected  buildings, 
six  congregate  dining  rooms  and  one  central  kitchen ;  the  south 
colony  consists  of  23  buildings,  with  connecting  corridors,  two 
congregate  dining  rooms  and  two  kitchens. 
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In  1897  three  similar  one-story  brick  pavilions  were  added  to 
the  group  already  mentioned.  These  buildings  are  all  discon¬ 
nected.  There  is  one  large  central  kitchen  for  this  colony,  from 
which  food  is  distributed  to  the  several  dining  rooms,  each  dining 
room  being  equipped  with  heated  serving  tables. 

In  1911  there  was  completed  a  new  group  called  the  Smith 
Group  for  600  patients,  300  men  and  300  women,  consisting  of  six 
two-story  buildings,  the  second  floor  being  used  for  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  the  first  for  recreation  and  bathing;  and  a  central  kitchen 
with  two  serving  rooms  and  six  dining  rooms,  the  serving  and 
dining  rooms  situated  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen.  This  allows  a 
separate  dining  room  for  each  pavilion  by  which  perfect  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  patients  at  their  meals  as  well  as  in  their  separate  pavil¬ 
ions  is  possible. 

There  is  a  separate  central  heating  and  electric  light  plant  for 
the  entire  north  colony.  There  is  also  a  two-story  attendants' 
home  connected  with  this  colony,  having  a  capacity  for  100  at¬ 
tendants. 

Situated  among  the  pine  trees  back  of  the  south  colony  is  the 
tuberculosis  pavilion,  with  capacity  for  100. 

In  1911  there  was  completed  an  attendants'  home,  called  the 
Viele  Home,  a  three-story  brick  building,  with  accommodations  for 
216  employees  ;  the  north  wing  for  the  men,  the  south  wing  for  the 
women,  and  the  central  portion  for  married  quarters.  The  first 
floor  of  the  central  portion  is  arranged  for  club  or  recreation  rooms 
for  the  employees. 

There  was  also  completed  in  1911  a  physicians’  home,  called 
“  The  Hoffman,”  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  mansard  roof, 
with  accommodations  for  14  physicians,  each  physician  having  a 
study  and  a  bedroom ;  the  building  being  equipped  with  hot  and 
cold  water  and  private  dining  room  and  sitting  room.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  situated  midway  between  the  two  colonies. 

There  is  a  separate  heating  and  electric  plant  for  the  entire 

south  colony. 

There  is  a  central  administration  building  for  the  entire  institu¬ 
tion  situated  between  the  two  colonies ;  one  central  store-room 
situated  at  the  north  colony,  and  one  large  laundry,  which  does 
the  work  of  the  entire  institution. 

A  building  for  a  mortuary  and  pathological  laboratory  was 
completed  in  1909.  The  mortuary  has  a  small  cold  storage  plant 
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arranged  for  keeping  four  bodies  at  a  time.  It  is  also  equipped 
with  an  autopsy  room  with  complete  paraphernalia.  The  labora¬ 
tory  is  equipped  with  all  appliances  and  will  take  care  of  the 
pathological  work  for  an  indefinite  period. 

There  are  three  miles  of  railroad  track,  inclusive  of  all  switches, 
connecting  with  the  main  railroad,  by  which  supplies  are  brought 
into  the  grounds  and  distributed,  the  hospital  owning  the  engine 
and  cars  which  distribute  all  supplies  to  the  different  centers  of  the 
hospital.  The  distance  from  the  last  building  of  the  extreme  end 
of  the  north  colony  to  that  of  the  south  colony  is  two  miles.  The 
entire  hospital  is  equipped  with  a  telephone  system. 

Of  the  1000  acres,  600  are  cleared  for  lawns  and  cultivation. 

The  water  system  consists  of  a  series  of  driven  wells,  pumped 
into  stand-pipes  and  distributed  by  gravity.  There  are  two  sys¬ 
tems,  one  at  the  north  and  one  at  the  south  colony.  Every  building 
is  equipped  with  stand-pipes,  hose  and  chemical  fire  extinguishers. 
An  up-to-date  fire  department,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
fireman  from  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  is  maintained, 
the  fire  department  being  equipped  with  steam  fire  engine,  hose- 
cart  and  hook  and  ladder  truck.  The  fire-house  is  situated  near 
the  central  portion  of  the  hospital  proper. 

The  sewerage  system  is  by  broad  irrigation,  consisting  in  the 
collection  of  sewerage  in  tanks  by  gravity  and  distribution  by 
pumping  through  iron  pipes,  which  extend  over  several  acres  of 
property.  By  means  of  hydrants  connected  with  these  pipes,  150 
feet  apart,  the  distribution  over  the  surface  is  governed,  the 
hydrants  being  changed  every  day  so  as  to  prevent  pooling.  Some 
of  these  hydrants  have  hose  attached  so  as  to  better  direct  the 
discharge.  There  are  two  systems,  one  at  each  colony. 

Of  the  many  men  attached  to  the  medical  staff  at  various  times, 
the  name  of  Dr.  A.  E.  MacDonald  stands  pre-eminent.  After  he 
ceased  to  be  general  superintendent  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  East  on  Ward’s  Island,  at  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  served  for  a  number  of  years  and  finally  resigned  to 
take  a  rest  from  his  more  than  30  years  of  arduous  work  in  the 
department.  Dr.  MacDonald  died  in  the  City  of  New  York  on 
December  7,  1906. 

Dr.  George  A.  Smith,  who  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  as  its 
first  superintendent,  still  occupies  that  position.. 
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Dr.  James  \ .  May,  who  entered  the  service  as  junior  assistant 
physician  on  September  1,  1902,  and  who  subsequently  became 
first  assistant  physician  at  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital,  and 
later  superintendent  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  by  Governor 
Dix  on  December  30,  1911. 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Ryon,  who  entered  the  hospital  November  1, 
1897,  as  junior  assistant  physician,  and  who  later  became  first  as¬ 
sistant  physician  at  the  Willard  State  Hospital,  was  appointed  by 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  as  its  medical  inspector  on 
January  17,  1912. 

Dr.  George  B.  Campbell,  who  was  on  the  staff  for  a  number  of 
years  acting  as  first  assistant  physician,  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  to  membership  on  the  State  Board  of 
Alienists.  He  was  later  appointed  first  assistant  physician  at  the 
Utica  State  Hospital. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Heyman,  who  came  to  the  hospital  by  transfer  from 
the  institution  on  Hart’s  Island,  November  1,  1897,  as  acting  first 
assistant  physician,  was  regularly  appointed  to  the  position  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1901,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity  and  as  assistant 
superintendent. 


LIST  OF  MANAGERS  AT  CENTRAL  ISLIP  SINCE  IT  BECAME  A 

SEPARATE  INSTITUTION. 


Howland,  Henry  E. 
Kinnicut,  Eleanora. 
McAnerney,  John. 

Hollister,  Henry  H. 
Seligman,  Isaac  N. 

Dodge,  George  E. 

Morgan,  Louisa  Pierpont. 
Smith,  James  MacGregor. 
Mackay,  George  D. 

Gillette,  Grace. 

Cohen,  William  M. 

Bailey,  Edward  G. 
Sondheim,  Edward  G. 

Toch,  Maximilian. 

Garth, 


Hoffman,  William  M.  V. 
Buttenweiser,  Joseph  L. 
O’Gorman,  Richard. 

Kelly,  Hugh. 

Floyd,  Emma  R.  C. 
Robison,  Jeannie  F.  J. 
Floyd-Jones,  Anita  Owen.1 
Williams,  Frank  S.1 
Richmond,  Mary  E.1 
Hibbard,  Robert  H.1 
White,  Martin  J.1 
Metzner,  Martin  A.1 
Haase,  Lewis. 

Hart,  Harry  C.1 
.  Wm.  H. 


1  Now  serving. 
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LIST  OF  PHYSICIANS  AT  CENTRAL  ISLIP  SINCE  1889. 
Evarts,  H.  C,  physician-in-charge,  1889. 

Smith,  George  A.,  superintendent,  1895. 


Rowe,  J.  T.  W. 

Caldwell,  George  0. 

McKay,  Hugh  M. 

Crane,  John  D. 

Campbell,  G.  B. 

Miltimore,  Edward. 

Hagenbuch,  W.  H. 

Corcoran,  David. 

Meyer,  Conrad  M. 

Simon,  Theodore  W. 

Kennon,  B.  R. 

Eckel,  John  L. 

Monnett,  R.  F. 

Curry,  Marcus  A. 

Brink,  C.  G. 

Ullman,  Albert  E. 

Norris,  C.  E. 

Waterman,  Chester. 

Mason,  Robert. 

Coffin,  Harriet  F. 

Dougherty,  E.  N. 

Taylor,  Elwin  C. 

Ward,  J.  M. 

Smalley,  Sara  L. 

Heyman,  M.  B. 

Reed,  Ralph  G. 

Ryon,  W,  G. 

Luce,  LeRoy  A. 

Humphries,  H.  R. 

Moore,  Joseph  W. 

Boyle,  J.  A. 

Ende,  E.  H. 

Ruggles,  M.  B. 

Burdick,  C.  M. 

Devlin,  J.  L. 

Boyd,  Wm.  A. 

Fowler,  R.  W. 

Harrington,  John  J. 

Murray,  E.  T. 

Thomas,  Lee  W. 

Leader,  Alice  M. 

Lane,  Arthur  G. 

Gibson,  H.  G. 

Lennon,  Francis  J. 

Magness,  Frank. 

Child,  Howard  F. 

Walker,  Irving  L. 

Moore,  Clive  A. 

May,  James  V. 

Thomson,  Archibald  W. 

Haight,  Julius  E. 

Bentley,  Norman  P. 

Owen,  Kittie  R. 

Earnhardt,  William  N. 

Hinkley,  Frank. 

Whiteman,  Robert  F. 

West,  Calvin  B. 

London,  Louis  S. 

Thornton,  Michael  J. 

Maloney,  Thomas  W 

Brill,  Abraham. 

Allen,  J.  Berton. 

Vaux,  Charles  L. 

Waterman,  Julius  L. 

Goss,  Richard  A. 

Conlon,  William  A. 

Haase,  Charles. 

Donoghue,  James  K. 

Whitney,  Clarence  E. 

Wescott,  Adeline  M. 

McGrath,  Patrick  J. 

Fruitnight,  Henry  S. 

Lettice,  Fred  E. 

Elkins,  Harry. 

Taylor,  Francis  A. 

Grover,  Milton  M. 

Burns,  Geoffrey  C.  H. 

Van  DeMark,  J.  L. 

Volk,  Max. 

Wearne,  Raymond  G. 

Shannahan,  Richard  J. 

Thompson,  William  J. 

Mills,  George  W. 

Leavitt,  William. 

Wiggins,  Dayton  C. 

Wood,  Alfred  T. 

Foster,  E.  Carlton. 

Streeter,  Ferd  D. 

Watson,  Charles  L. 
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GOWANDA  STATE  HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

Collins,  N.  Y. 

The  incentive  that  prompted  the  homeopathic  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  seek  increased 
accommodations  and  homeopathic  care  for  the  insane  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that,  while  large  numbers  of  this  class  were  annually  com¬ 
mitted  to  state  hospitals,  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  such 
special  care  and  treatment. 

The  knowledge  of  this  fact  prompted  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Legislation  of  the  State  Homeopathic  Society  to  seek  through 
legislation  such  relief  as  seemed  feasible.  Their  efforts  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  Chapter  707,  Laws  of  1894,  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  May  15  of  that  year. 

By  the  provision  of  this  statute  the  tract  known  as  “  Collins 
Farm  ”  in  the  town  of  Collins,  Erie  County,  was  set  apart  for 
establishing  thereon  a  second  state  homeopathic  hospital  for  the 
insane.  The  farm  consisted  of  a  tract  of  500  acres,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Collins,  between  Collins  Station  and  Gowanda,  about  30 
miles  from  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  and  Southwestern  Railroad  cross¬ 
ing  the  property ;  the  short  distance  from  a  large  city  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  point  of  special  advantage.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  for  this  farm.  In  April,  1896,  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  apportioned  to  the  hospital  $100,000  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  work  on  the  institution.  With  this  allotment  and  an  un¬ 
expended  appropriation  of  $25,000  more  in  1895  a  20-inch  sewer 
from  the  site  of  the  buildings  to  Cattaraugus  Creek  was  installed. 

On  plans  prepared  by  Architect  A.  C.  Esenwein,  of  Buffalo, 
contracts  for  the  building  of  an  administration  group,  including 
a  one-story  annex  and  connecting  corridor  and  one  hospital  wing, 
were  awarded  to  Grattan  &  Jennings,  of  Buffalo. 

During  1897  the  buildings  above  listed  were  completed  and 
equipped.  In  May,  1897,  Dr.  George  Allen  was  appointed  the 
first  superintendent,  but  his  health  soon  failed  and  he  died  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1898,  the 
Board  of  Managers  appointed  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Arthur,  formerly 
assistant  physician  at  the  Middletown  State  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
as  superintendent.  Dr.  Arthur  appointed  Dr.  George  Francis 
Adams,  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  as  first  assistant  physician,  Dr. 
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Clarence  Klaer  as  interne,  Earl  R.  Quackenbush,  of  Rochester,  as 
steward,  and  Olive  A.  Carpenter,  of  Middletown,  as  matron. 

The  hospital  became  operative  on  the  9th  of  August,  1898,  on 
which  date  47  patients  were  received.  Additional  patients  to  the 
number  of  54  were  received  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 

September  30,  1898.  In  their  report  for  that  year  the  managers 
say : 

The  board  feels  gratified  in  its  accomplishment.  It  has  labored  long 
and  zealously  to  secure  to  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine  and  to 
the  adherents  of  homeopathy  a  hospital  in  which  they  or  their  friends, 
if  afflicted  with  this  calamitous  disease  of  insanity,  could  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  teachings  and  belief. 

Additional  buildings  constructed  during  1898  were  a  power 
house,  water  tower,  water  supply  pipes  and  one  hospital  wing 
known  as  the  “  West  Wing.”  A  contract  was  also  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  a  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  room,  storeroom  and 
connecting  corridors  for  the  sum  of  $115,250.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1899  the  title  of  the  hospital  was  changed  to 
“  Gowanda  State  Homeopathic  Hospital.”  By  this  time  the  hospi¬ 
tal  stood  as  a  complete  plant,  equipped  with  laundry,  power  house, 
electrical  plant,  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  etc. 

In  1901  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  at  Governor  Odell’s 
suggestion,  increased  a  proposed  apportionment  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  wings,  one  for  each  sex,  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 
Through  this  change  the  capacity  of  the  institution  was  to  be  in¬ 
creased  from  200  to  710.  These  wings  were  completed  in  1902,  but 
were  not  occupied  until  1903. 

In  1904  a  further  apportionment  was  made  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  in  Lunacy  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  super¬ 
intendent  s  residence,  a  staff  house,  a  home  for  150  nurses,  and  an 
amusement  hall  with  seating  capacity  for  750  patients.  With  the 
completion  of  the  superintendent’s  residence  and  staff  house  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  administration  building,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  superintendent  and  staff,  were  used  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  quiet  and  orderly  patients  and  the  general  capacity  of 
the  institution  was  thus  increased  to  the  extent  of  100  beds.  The 
Commission  in  Lunacy  also  approved  tentatively  the  construction 
of  a  new  hospital  for  acute  patients. 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING, 
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With  the  additional  pavilions  available  the  hospital  was  able  to 
classify  properly  its  patients  and  care  for  them  in  a  thorough  and 
scientific  manner. 

In  1906  a  cement  conduit  from  power  house  to  buildings  was 
finished  and  the  steam  and  hot  water  trunk  lines  remodeled.  A 
new  dairy  was  completed  and  the  employees’  dormitory  over  the 
congregate  dining  room  was  converted  into  an  employees’  dining 
room.  A  coach  barn  was  also  finished. 

In  1908  the  hospital  received  a  transfer  of  100  chronic  patients 
from  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital.  In  this  year  great  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  roads  and  walks  and  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  farm  house  to  accommodate  10  patients.  During  the  following 
year  a  store  room  was  constructed  as  well  as  a  tuberculosis  pavilion 
for  50  patients ;  also  a  reservoir,  a  new  dynamo  and  engine,  and 
water  softening  apparatus.  In  1910  150  additional  acres  of  land 
were  rented.  At  this  time  (1913)  the  value  of  the  real  estate  has 
been  appraised  at  $983,150  and  the  personal  property  at  $165,500. 
The  census  of  the  institution  is  1129  and  the  official  capacity  as 
certified  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission  is  978.  Patients  are 
now  received  from  the  district  of  the  hospital  irrespective  of  their 
desire  for  homeopathic  treatment.  A  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  institution  will  soon  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  pressure  for 
accommodations  from  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  managers  of  the  institution  since  the 
time  of  its  establishment : 


Wm.  Tod  Helmuth, 

M.  D .  1894-1899 

Horace  M.  Paine,  M.  D..  1894-1894 

S.  Lewis  Soule .  1894-1902 

Asa  Stone  Church, .  1894-1899 

Fred.  J.  Blackmon .  1895-1902 

Sidney  F.  Wilcox .  1896-1898 


Edwin  H.  Wolcott .  1896-1902 

Frank  D.  Ormes .  1896-1902 

George  W.  Seymour....  1896-1902 

O.  P.  Letchworth .  1898-1902 

Norris  Morey .  1899-1902 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.  1899-1902 


In  1902  Boards  of  Managers  were  abolished  in  the  state,  being 
superseded  by  so-called  Boards  of  Visitors.  The  following  were 
appointed  as  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  1902-1905:  Fred.  J.  Black¬ 
mon,  E.  C.  Fisher,  Frank  W.  Crandall,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter  and 
Dr.  E.  H.  Wolcott. 

This  system  was  found  unsatisfactory  and  Boards  of  Managers 
were  restored  in  1905,  the  members  of  the  former  board,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  being  restored  to  power.  As  the  new  law  re- 
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quired  the  appointment  of  at  least  two  women,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Shepard,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mrs.  Laura  K.  Larmouth  were  added  to 
the  board,  Messrs.  Letchworth  and  Morey  retiring.  The  new  board 
consisted  of :  Dr.  E.  H.  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Shepard,  Mrs. 
Laura  K.  Larmouth,  Fred  J.  Blackmon  and  A.  J.  Frantz,  M.  D., 
all  of  whom  are  still  serving.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Wm.  F.  Wierling,  and  William  N.  Wallace  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  F.  E.  Bard. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  medical  staff  since  the 
opening  of  the  hospital : 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  George  Allen .  1897-1897 

Dr.  Daniel  H.  Arthur  . 1808-1914 

Dr.  C.  A.  Potter . . . 1914- 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  George  F.  Adams. 

Dr.  Clarence  F.  Klaer. 

Dr.  Clarence  A.  Potter. 
Dr.  George  F.  Brewer. 

Dr.  E.  Ray  Buhrman. 

Dr.  Alice  E.  Rowe. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Schley. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Robbins. 


Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wetmore. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Schneider. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Schley. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Perkins. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Browne. 

Dr.  Ernest  Gray. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Schenkelberger. 
Dr  Percy  R.  Vessie. 


MOHANSIC  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

In  1907,  under  legislative  authority  of  that  year,  the  State  Com¬ 
missioners  in  Lunacy,  after  an  examination  of  many  parcels  of 
land  in  the  different  counties  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
state,  acquired  a  tract  of  564  acres  bordering  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Mohansic,  at  Yorktown,  in  Westchester  County,  at  a  cost  of 
$133,000.  To  this  was  added  by  purchase  in  December,  1907,  38 
adjoining  acres  on  the  west  at  an  additional  cost  of  $12,000,  the 
purpose  being  the  establishment  of  an  institution  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  congestion  of  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolitan  district 
and  the  large  adjacent  County  of  Westchester. 


1  By  Isham  G.  Harris,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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Under  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of  1910,  the  Mohansic  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  the  County  of  Westchester,  at  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  was 
established ;  seven  managers  were  appointed  as  prescribed  by  law, 
and  the  State  Hospital  Commission  created  Westchester  County 
as  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  district.  Under  the  laws  of  1910, 
chapter  the  commission  made  provision  for  the  commitment 
of  patients  from  any  part  of  New  York  City  to  the  Mohansic  State 
Hospital.  Chapter  529  of  the  laws  of  1910  provided  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Mohansic  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  accommo¬ 
date  at  least  2000  patients,  at  a  total  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000,  and  $100,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  was 
appropriated  for  beginning  the  work. 

By  chapter  513  of  the  laws  of  1910  the  sum  of  $48,753.94  was 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  spur  or  siding,  for 
buildings,  furnishings,  farm  stock  and  equipment,  for  salaries 
and  wages  of  officers  and  employees,  and  for  the  temporary  main¬ 
tenance  of  patients  who  might  be  transferred  to  the  institution 
during  the  years  1910  and  1911. 

This  appropriation  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
intended  and  the  Legislature  in  September,  1911,  provided  a  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  of  $105,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  right  of 
way,  the  construction  of  railroad  spur  and  siding  and  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  land. 

Under  chapter  810,  laws  of  1911,  $34,963.12,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  might  be  necessary,  was  appropriated  for  maintenance.  Under 
the  laws  of  1912  the  Legislature  appropriated  $500,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  power  house,  laundry,  storehouse,  bakery,  barns,  water 
and  sewage  disposal,  with  such  part  of  the  equipment  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  for  the  commencement  of  work  on  a  group  for  600 
patients,  with  dining  room  and  kitchen  buildings.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  maintenance  $69,090. 
In  1913  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  maintenance  $49,773. 

The  site  for  the  hospital  is  situated  approximately  37  miles 
northeast  of  New  York  City,  at  Yorktown,  in  the  County  of  West¬ 
chester.  It  is  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the  Yorktown 
Heights  Station  of  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  seven  miles  east  of  Peekskill.  The  tract  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one  mile  square.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Lake 
Mohansic  and  on  the  north  by  the  Crompond  Road.  The  land  is 
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undulating  and  contains  altitudes  ranging  from  450  to  580  feet. 
It  is  an  excellent  site  for  the  development  of  a  modern  hospital  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Of  the  seven  farm  houses  bought  with  the  property,  five  were 
remodeled  in  1910,  191 1  and  1912,  and  water,  sewerage  and  heating 
systems  were  installed.  Three  of  the  houses  are  used  for  the  quiet, 
chronic,  working  class  of  patients,  one  for  the  superintendent’s 
residence  and  administrative  offices  ;  one  for  a  small  storeroom  ;  the 
others  for  officers  and  employees. 

On  June  16,  1910,  12  patients  were  transferred  to  the  institution 
from  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  At  the  present  time  (1913) 
the  institution  accommodates  65  patients. 

The  water  for  the  institution  will  be  from  Lake  Mohansic.  The 
supply  is  abundant  and  of  good,  potable  quality. 

The  administration  and  medical  groups  will  consist  of  an  admin¬ 
istration  building,  a  psychopathic  or  reception  hospital,  hospital 
and  infirmaries,  and  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 

The  industrial  group  will  consist  of  a  power  plant,  storehouse, 
cold  storage,  refrigeration  plant,  bakery,  laundry,  various  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  and  mechanical  shops. 

There  will  be  a  group  for  each  sex  of  the  chronic  quiet  cases,  to 
consist  of  cottages,  but  no  cottage  to  accommodate  more  than  100, 
and  not  over  50  in  a  ward.  The  dormitories  will  vary  in  size,  but 
none  should  accommodate  over  20  patients.  These  groups  are  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  have  one  large  central  kitchen  and  several 
dining  rooms,  but  no  dining  room  to  seat  over  100. 

The  group  for  each  sex  of  the  chronic  disturbed  cases  is  to 
consist  of  small  cottages,  but  no  building  is  to  be  over  two  stories 
and  no  ward  to  accommodate  over  25.  This  group  will  be  located 
some  distance  from  the  main  group.  There  will  be  a  central 
kitchen,  with  dining  rooms  for  each  sex,  but  not  over  50  patients 
in  any  one  dining  room. 

A  farm  colony  of  three  or  four  cottages  will  be  located  near  the 
farm  center.  There  will  be  small  dining  rooms  for  patients,  a 
small  dining  room  for  employees  and  a  central  kitchen  completely 
equipped.  The  cottages  will  not  be  over  two  stories,  with  finished 
attics  for  employees.  There  also  will  be  the  following  buildings : 
a  farmer’s  house,  a  large  barn,  a  dairy,  an  ice  house,  piggeries, 
slaughter  house  and  a  hennery. 
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A  garden  colony  will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  main  group  of 
buildings.  In  this  colony  there  will  be  a  cottage  for  the  gardener 
and  the  coachman,  a  barn  to  care  for  6  to  8  horses,  a  carriage 
house,  a  garage,  sheds  for  delivery  wagons,  road-making  ma¬ 
chinery,  sleighs,  garden  utensils,  green  houses,  hot  beds  and  vege¬ 
table  cellars. 

An  amusement  group  is  to  consist  of  an  amusement  hall,  social 
hall,  recreation  rooms,  open  pavilions,  dancing  pavilion,  athletic 
field,  etc. 

The  special  buildings  will  be  a  chapel,  staff  house,  cottages  for 
physicians,  nurses’  homes,  isolation  hospital,  laboratory,  cottages 
for  voluntary  and  convalescent  cases,  superintendent’s  residence, 
cottage  for  steward,  engineer  and  electrician,  etc. 

All  buildings  of  the  hospital  will  be  constructed  of  fireproof 
material  as  far  as  possible. 

The  following  general  rules  should  obtain  in  building  for 
patients  and  employees :  50  square  feet  per  person  for  dormitories, 
40  to  50  square  feet  per  person  in  day  rooms,  12  to  16  square  feet 
per  person  for  dining  rooms,  100  square  feet  per  person  for  single 
rooms,  exclusive  of  closets,  150  square  feet  for  double  rooms  for 
employees,  exclusive  of  closets,  1  lavatory  for  each  six  patients, 
1  hopper  for  every  six  patients,  1  urinal  for  every  eight  male 
patients,  1  spray  bath  for  each  ward  of  30  or  less,  2  spray  baths  for 
each  ward  of  30  to  50,  1  slop  sink  in  each  ward  and  1  private 
hopper  in  each  ward  for  employees. 

The  hospital  as  now  planned  will  accommodate  3000  patients. 

The  principal  groups,  as  mentioned  above,  will  be  placed  on 
what  is  known  as  the  west  hill,  while  the  east  hill  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  farm  and  garden  operations.  The  farm  and  garden 
colonies  will  be  placed  near  the  lake  on  the  southern  portion  of  the 
east  hill. 

The  first  Board  of  Managers  consisted  of  Miss  Helen  Miller 
Gould,  Miss  Mary  Flexner,  John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  J.  Shipman, 
Frank  Tucker,  J.  Howard  Wainwright  and  William  D.  Granger, 
M.  D. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held  May  31, 
1910,  in  New  York  City,  at  which  Mr.  Shipman  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  Miss  Flexner  secretary.  On  June  16,  1910,  the  State 
Hospital  Commission  (formerly  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  ) 
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appointed  Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  of  the  commission,  acting 
superintendent  pro  tern.,  to  serve  without  pay  until  a  superintendent 
could  be  appointed.  This  temporary  appointment  was  essential  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  work  of  establishing  the 
hospital.  On  the  same  date,  June  16,  1910,  Dr.  H.  C.  Evarts,  first 
assistant  physician  at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  was  desig¬ 
nated  physician-in-charge  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
On  the  22d  day  of  July  Isham  G.  Harris,  M.  D.,  first  assistant 
physician  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  was  nominated  by 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
position  of  superintendent,  to  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of 
August,  and  his  appointment  was  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.  This  appointment  was  made  from  the  civil 
service  eligible  list,  after  a  competitive  examination. 

In  May,  1911,  the  State  Hospital  Commission  appointed  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  and  formerly  president  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
as  consultant  and  advisory  committee  for  the  development  of  the 
hospital. 

In  February,  1912,  Joseph  Davis  was  appointed  farm  manager 
and  acting  steward. 

In  July,  1913,  Dr.  William  Jones  was  appointed  medical  interne. 

The  following  changes  in  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  have  occurred:  In  December,  1911,  J.  Howard  Wainwright 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  Outram  Sherman.  In  March,  1913, 
John  C.  Clark  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  William  I.  Sirovich, 
M.  D.,  who  resigned  in  December,  1913,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Max  Herbst,  D.  D  S. 
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MATTEAWAN  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

In  the  organization  of  a  separate  institution  for  the  housing  of 
the  criminal  insane,  wholly  apart  from  either  prison  or  civil 
hospital,  the  State  of  New  York  led  in  the  United  States,  and,  so 
for  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  entire  world. 

Up  to  the  year  1859  the  criminal  insane  were  committed  to  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  civil  insane.  This  gave  rise  to  vigorous  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  civil  hospitals,  as  well  as 
strenuous  protests  by  the  friends  and  families  of  patients  civilly 
committed,  who  objected  to  enforced  association  with  this  danger¬ 
ous  class. 

Upon  the  representation  of  the  inspectors  of  prisons  and  of  the 
managers  and  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica, 
the  Legislature  of  1855  passed  an  act  directing  the  inspectors  of 
prisons  to  build  upon  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  prisons  of  the 
state  a  suitable  building  for  the  detention  and  care  of  insane  con¬ 
victs,  and  to  remove  such  insane  convicts  as  were  then  confined  in 
the  asylum  at  Utica  to  such  place  upon  its  completion.  No  means 
were  provided,  however,  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

During  the  session  of  1857  the  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000 
to  build  an  asylum  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1855  within  the 
walled  enclosure  near  Auburn  Prison,  formerly  used  as  a  garden 
and  containing  five  acres,  with  the  understanding  that  a  large 
building  within  the  prison  walls,  built  for  a  chapel,  dining  room, 
etc.,  but  not  used,  should  be  taken  down  and  the  material  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  asylum.  The  building  was  accordingly 
commenced. 

The  next  winter  $20,000  more  was  appropriated  and  an  act 
passed  the  Legislature  organizing  the  asylum.  Dr.  Edward  Hall 
was  appointed  superintendent  November  6,  1858.  He  reports  that 
the  institution  had  but  64  single  sleeping  rooms  in  both  wings. 
The  institution  was  opened  February  2,  1859.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  1859,  the  superintendent’s  report  shows  that  there  were 
at  that  time  in  the  asylum  51  patients,  the  whole  number  admitted 
during  the  year  being  65.  The  legal  designation  of  the  institution 
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was  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts,  it  being  origi¬ 
nally  organized  to  care  for  and  treat  the  insane  convict  class.  Dr. 
Hall  continued  as  superintendent  until  June  i,  1862,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Van  Anden. 

By  provision  of  chapter  895,  laws  of  1869,  the  scope  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  enlarged.  Cases  were  committed  under  two  sections  of 
this  law.  First,  by  direct  commitment  from  the  courts  ;  second,  by 
transfer  under  order  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  latter 
having  previously  been  committed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  by 
provision  of  section  31  or  32,  chapter  135,  laws  of  1842.  By  this 
same  act  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  Insane  Criminals.  By  chapter  446,  laws  of  1874,  the  scope  of 
the  institution  was  further  enlarged  so  that  misdemeanants  as  well 
as  those  accused  of  arson  or  murder  or  attempt  at  murder  could 
legally  be  committed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Auburn,  their 
commitment  proceeding  from  the  courts  direct. 

The  law  was  again  amended  in  1884,  chapter  515,  so  that  the 
misdemeanant  cases  committed  on  criminal  orders  to  civil  institu¬ 
tions  could  be  transferred  to  the  Auburn  Asylum  by  order  of  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  act  of  Legislature  in  1886  authorized  the  building  of  the 
present  hospital,  which  was  opened  for  patients  in  1892,  and  in 
this  year  inmates  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Crim¬ 
inals  were  transferred  from  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  Matteawan, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison  at  this  time  was  medi¬ 
cal  superintendent.  In  the  year  1893  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  the  need 
for  a  second  institution  became  apparent,  and  by  chapter  520,  laws 
of  1899,  Legislature  authorized  and  organized  the  Dannemora 
State  Hospital  for  insane  convicts,  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Dannemora.  A  law  was  passed  stating  that  this 
hospital  when  ready  for  occupancy  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  and  caring  for  such  male  persons  as  are  declared 
insane  while  confined  in  a  state  prison,  a  reformatory,  or  while 
serving  a  sentence  of  more  than  one  year  in  a  penitentiary. 

The  transfer  of  this  class  of  patients  from  Matteawan  to  Danne¬ 
mora  left  but  two  classes  of  patients  to  be  cared  for  in  the  former. 
First,  those  committed  by  the  courts  directly  and  non-convicts. 
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Second,  those  who  were  transferred  from  various  penal  institu¬ 
tions,  having  been  convicted  of  various  misdemeanors.  By  legal 
enactment  in  1904  these  two  classes  were  supplemented  by  a  third. 
Patients  who  have  been  committed  to  civil  hospitals  upon  the  order 
of  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  judge  or  justice  of  such 
a  court,  or  any  patient  who  has  previously  been  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  in  any  penal  institution  and  who  still  manifests 
criminal  tendencies,  or  any  such  patient  who  has  previously  been 
an  inmate  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  may  be  transferred  to 

the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  by  order  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy. 

The  law  as  regards  the  class  of  patients  cared  for  at  Matteawan 
at  the  present  time  provides  that  the  hospital  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  in  custody  and  caring  for  such  insane  persons 
as  may  be  committed  to  the  said  institution  by  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  or  transferred  thereto  by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy,  and  for  such  convicted  persons  as  may  be  declared  insane 
while  undergoing  a  sentence  of  one  year  or  less,  or  for  misdemea¬ 
nor  at  any  of  the  various  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  and  for  all 
female  convicts  becoming  insane  while  undergoing  sentence. 

The  Matteawan  State  Hospital  consists  of  a  three-story  central 
building  used  for  offices,  quarters  for  the  superintendent,  assistant 
physician  and  a  portion  of  the  clerical  force ;  two  wings  of  three 
wards  each  ;  a  cross-connecting  corridor  with  two  isolation  wards  ; 
and  two  wards  on  the  second  floor  directly  over  the  dining  room  in 
the  center.  Connecting  with  the  dining  room  on  the  first  floor, 

beneath  these  two  wards,  are  the  kitchen,  scullery,  bakery  and 
storehouse. 

During  1908  the  nurses’  home  was  completed  and  occupied.  A 
new  group  of  buildings  for  female  patients  was  erected  and  oc¬ 
cupied  in  March,  1911,  consisting  at  present  of  two  wards  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  nurses  home  by  a  corridor.  These  wards  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  various  outbuildings,  shops,  laundry,  cold  storage, 
blacksmith  shop,  ice  house,  etc.  A  new  infirmary  building  is  in 
process  of  erection  to  the  south  end  of  the  women’s  group  and  two 
new  wards  are  to  be  erected  in  the  near  future  to  the  north  of  the 
present  women’s  group. 

The  hospital  at  the  present  time  cares  for  804  patients.  It  is 
badly  overcrowded  and  will  remain  so  until  the  completion  of  the 
wards  above  mentioned. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents,  with  the  dates  of 
their  service : 

Dr.  Edward  Hall,  Nov.  6,  1858,  to  June  1,  1862. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Van  Anden,  June  1,  1862,  to  Feb.  17,  1870. 

Dr.  James  W.  Wilkie,  Feb.  17,  1870,  to  March  13,  1876. 

Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald,  April  1,  1876,  to  Sept.  30,  1879- 
Dr.  Theodore  Dimon,  Oct.  1,  i879>  to  May  31,  1881. 

Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald,  June  1,  1881,  to  June  30,  1889. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Allison,  July  1,  1889,  to  Nov.  12,  1904. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Dec.  1,  1904,  to  July  8,  1911. 

Dr.  James  V.  May,  Aug.  14,  191L  to  Dec.  31,  1911- 
Dr.  John  W.  Russell,  Jan.,  1912,  to  Feb.  26,  1913. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Leak,  acting  superintendent,  Feb.  26,  1913,  to 
June  6,  1913. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  C.  Kieb,  June  6,  1913,  in  office. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  medical  officers,  with  the  position 
held  and  the  year  of  entering  service : 

ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  A.  Marvin  Shew,  student  . 1863 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wright,  student . . 

Dr.  Walter  Channing,  assistant . . 

Dr.  John  Gerin,  assistant . . . ^77 

Dr.  W.  A.  Gorton,  assistant  . .  1878 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  assistant  . 1882 

Dr.  A.  A.  Snyder,  assistant  . 1883 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Wells,  assistant . 1884 

Dr.  John  M.  Semple,  assistant . 1886 

Dr.  Frederick  Sefton,  first  assistant . 1886 

Dr.  Luther  C.  Jones,  assistant . 1890 

Dr.  J.  Elvin  Courtney,  first  assistant . . . 1892 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Daly,  first  assistant . 1894 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Armstrong . 1894 

Dr.  M.  Langdon  Bird,  assistant  . 1894 

Dr.  E.  J.  Spratling,  assistant . J895 

Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  assistant  . . . . ^96 

Dr.  George  G.  Torney,  assistant  . 1896 

Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  first  assistant . 1896 

Dr.  W.  M.  Clark,  assistant . 1897 

Dr.  F.  M.  Furlong,  assistant . 1898 

Dr.  Paul  Dessez,  interne  . 1898 

Dr.  C.  H.  North,  interne  . I9°° 

Dr.  Flavius  Packer,  assistant  . - . ^02 

Dr.  F.  J.  Wiegand,  assistant . I902 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Sanford,  assistant . - . 1902 
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Dr.  G.  P.  Thomas,  interne . JQ03 

Dr.  F.  Palmer,  interne  . I9o4 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hazeltine,  interne . 1904 

Dr.  Keith  Sears,  second  assistant' . 1905 

Dr.  R.  F.  C.  Kieb,  first  assistant . 1905 

Dr.  A.  T.  Baker,  first  assistant . 1906 

Dr.  A.  H.  Martin,  interne . \go6 

Dr.  1  homas  D.  Laurie,  interne  . 1907 

Dr.  M.  Foster  Murray,  interne . 1908 

Dr.  E.  Clifford  Place,  interne . 1909 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Buddington,  interne  . 1909 

Dr.  Ronald  G.  Holt,  interne  . 1909 

Dr.  V.  L.  Bishop,  junior  assistant  . 1909 

Dr.  Earl  C.  Reynolds,  interne  . 1909 

Dr.  Herman  F.  May,  junior  assistant . 1910 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Golding,  interne  . 1911 

Dr.  Oscar  Frundt,  interne . jgn 

Dr.  William  J.  Tiffany,  second  assistant . 1911 

Dr.  Clarence  L.  Russell,  assistant . 1911 

Dr.  R.  L.  Leak,  first  assistant . 1911 

Dr.  J.  H.  Blauvelt:,  assistant . .1911 

Dr.  B.  R.  Webster,  assistant . 19x2 

Dr.  James  F.  Roohan,  interne . 1912 

Dr.  George  A.  Sharp,  interne  . 1913 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Moore,  first  assistant . 1913 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Spencer,  assistant . 1914 

Dr.  J.  Hudson  Blauvelt,  assistant . 1914 

Dr.  George  A.  Sharp,  assistant . 1914 


DANNEMORA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

Four  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital 
it  had  become  evident  that  that  institution  would  soon  be  over¬ 
crowded.  The  conditions  were  such  that  Governor  Morton,  in  his 
annual  message  in  1896,  recommended  the  erection  of  a  building 
on  state  land  at  Dannemora,  where  convict  labor  from  Clinton 
Prison  would  be  available.  The  Legislature,  acting  upon  this 
recommendation,  appropriated  $25,000  from  the  prison  capital 
fund  and  work  was  begun.  After  some  delay,  due  to  insufficient 
appropriations,  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  institution  as 
planned  was,  in  1900,  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
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At  this  time  there  had  been  completed  at  Dannemora  a  block 
with  two  wards  for  patients,  connecting  with  a  central  loggia  on 
the  first  floor  and  a  small  infirmary  on  the  second,  an  employees’ 
dining  room,  the  main  kitchen  and  the  power  house.  There  were 
no  office  rooms  nor  staff  quarters  and  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  were  obliged  to  appropriate  for  such  use  the  operating 
room,  pharmacy  and  three  or  four  small  guard  rooms. 

Legal  provision  had  been  made  for  the  transfer  from  Matteawan 
to  Dannemora  of  all  male  prisoners  convicted  of  felony  having 
still  to  serve  not  less  than  six  months  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  sentenced. 

The  reception  of  patients  began  November  15,  1900,  when  48 
were  received  by  draft  from  Matteawan.  This  draft  v/as  followed 
by  others  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  admission  of  new  cases  from 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  began  early  in  the  year  1901. 
Within  two  years  the  number  of  inmates  exceeded  the  nominal 
capacity  of  the  buildings.  There  has  been  much  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  new  buildings  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  increased  require¬ 
ments.  Notwithstanding  the  very  decided  efforts  to  keep  down 
the  population,  made  necessary  by  the  existing  conditions,  there  is 
an  annual  increase  of  about  30,  with  every  reason  to  believe  that 
by  the  time  the  institution,  planned  for  650  inmates,  is  completed, 
it  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  seriously  overcrowded. 

Since  the  opening  there  has  been  built,  under  the  direction  of  the 
resident  officers,  an  administration  building  and  officers’  residence, 
a  congregate  dining  hall  and  assembly  hall,  a  large  wing  for  the 
accommodation  of  100  patients  and  an  infirmary  which  will  accom¬ 
modate  75,  as  well  as  a  number  of  detached  buildings,  including  an 
employees’  cottage,  stables,  an  ice-house  and  small  shops. 

As  the  organic  law  of  the  hospital  limits  the  admissions  to  male 
felons  adjudged  insane  while  under  sentence  in  the  penal  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  the  population  necessarily  includes  many  habitual 
offenders.  The  very  great  prevalence  of  forms  of  persecutory  in¬ 
sanity  among  criminals  of  this  class  serves  to  increase  their  danger¬ 
ous  character.  These  conditions  call  for  many  precautions  and 
make  necessary  a  greater  degree  of  discipline  than  is  required  in 
the  ordinary  institution  for  the  insane.  The  standard  of  care  is, 
however,  the  same  as  that  of  the  civil  hospitals,  with  such  differ¬ 
ences  in  method  as  are  essential,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
inmates. 
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The  first  superintendent  at  Dannemora  was  Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb, 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  first  assistant  physician  at 
the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  He  was  appointed  superintendent 
July  1,  1900,  and  came  to  Dannemora  well  equipped  for  his  new 
task  by  years  of  experience  with  the  convict  and  criminal  insane 
at  Auburn  and  Matteawan.  He  was  peculiarly  well  suited  by 
ability  and  inclination  to  take  up  the  many  problems,  large  and 
small,  relating  to  organization  and  further  construction.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  Dennemora  until  December  1,  1904,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  at  Matteawan,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Allison.  His  successor  at  Dannemora 
was  Dr.  Charles  H.  North,  the  present  superintendent,  who  in  1900 
accompanied  Dr.  Lamb  from  Matteawan  and  assisted  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  institution.  Dr.  Amos  T.  Baker  and  Dr.  M. 
Langdon  Bird  also  assisted  at  the  time  of  the  opening.  Dr.  Baker 
is  still  in  the  service  of  the  state  as  first  assistant  physician  at 
Matteawan.  Dr.  Bird  resigned  in  1903  to  go  abroad.  In  October, 
1906,  Dr.  Theodore  I.  Townsend,  at  that  time  assistant  physician 
at  the  Utica  State  Hospital,  was  appointed  first  assistant  at  Danne¬ 
mora,  which  office  he  filled  until  June,  1909,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  January  1,  1910, 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Macdonald,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  medical  staff  at  Dannemora  since  the  summer  of 
1904.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  R.  Ross.  The  staff  at 
present  includes  also  Dr.  Roger  Dexter,  who  was  appointed 
November  15,  1907,  Dr.  H.  N.  Robert  and  Dr.  L.  T.  McNulty. 
Mr.  James  H.  Kurtz,  the  steward,  has  served  the  hospital  since 
January  15,  1903,  coming  by  promotion  from  the  older  institution 
at  Matteawan. 
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SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN.1 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  found  a  public  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded  was  made  in  New  York  State  in  the  year  1846 
through  legislation  introduced  by  Frederick  F.  Backus,  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  successful  until  1851,  when 
the  institution  was  established  in  Albany  on  an  experimental  basis. 
The  State  of  New  York  thus  became  the  first  one  in  the  United 
States  to  make  separate  and  special  provision  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  Two  years  later  the  Legislature  provided  funds  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  on  a  site  in  Syracuse  donated  by 
philanthropic  citizens.  The  corner  stone  of  the  main  building  was 
laid  September  8,  1854,  with  impressive  ceremonies  and  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  guests,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Edward 
Seguin,  whose  work  in  France  had  been  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
efforts  made  in  America  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is 
located  upon  a  beautiful  elevation  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city.  The  grounds  comprise  65  acres,  divided  into  lawns,  garden, 
and  a  grove  at  the  rear,  which  latter  forms  a  delightful  playground 
for  the  children.  Burnet  Park  borders  the  institution  grounds  on 
two  sides,  city  streets  forming  the  east  and  south  boundaries.  A 
farm  of  210  acres  at  Fairmount,  four  miles  from  the  city  location, 
supplies  the  institution  with  milk  and  other  products. 

The  main,  music  hall  and  boys’  buildings  comprise  the  chief 
group,  the  girls’  building  and  hospital  being  on  an  elevation  at  the 
rear.  All  of  these  buildings  are  two  or  more  stories  in  height,  and 
were  erected  many  years  ago.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  secure  the  relo¬ 
cation  of  the  institution  upon  a  larger  site  a  short  distance  from 
Syracuse.  The  present  population  of  600  tests  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  to  the  utmost  and  the  demand  for  the  admission  of 
children  grows  more  urgent  each  year. 

The  law  which  originally  brought  the  institution  into  existence 
declared  its  purpose  to  be  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded.  This 
purpose  has  always  been  kept  to  the  front,  the  school  being  the 

1  By  O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14  who  are  feeble-minded  or  so  deficient  in 
intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  in  any  ordinary 
school  are  eligible  for  admission. 

Approximately  300  children  are  under  instruction  in  the  regular 
school  department  in  addition  to  those  receiving  special  physical 
and  sense  training.  In  the  scholastic  work  the  limit  of  attainment 
has  been  found  to  be  the  fourth  grade,  although  occasionally  a 
child  is  capable  of  doing  some  fifth  grade  work.  The  girls  are 
trained  in  singing,  at  the  piano  and  in  the  orchestra,  while  the  boys 
have  two  band  organizations.  Sewing,  ironing,  cooking,  raffia  and 
reed  basketry,  towel  and  rug  weaving,  the  making  of  caps,  mittens, 
stockings,  and  coir  mats,  sloyd,  chair-caning,  the  renovation  and 
making  of  mattresses,  etc.,  afford  valuable  training  in  addition  to 
the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained.  The  work  of  the  school 
and  the  institution  is  closely  coordinated  and  the  aim  to  produce 
useful  institutional  workers  is  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

Just  within  the  main  entrance  to  the  institution  is  a  marble 
tablet  with  this  inscription  ” :  Hervey  Backus  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  the 
first  in  America  to  attempt  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded,  and 
the  first  superintendent  of  this  asylum.  By  his  wisdom,  zeal  and 
humanity  he  secured  its  permanent  establishment.”  Dr.  Wilbur 
served  the  institution  from  1851  to  1883  and  upon  his  death  the 
superintendency  was  offered  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren,  superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Doren  accepted  the  appointment  conditionally  and  for  ten  months 
was  the  nominal  superintendent  of  both  institutions,  but  eventually 
decided  to  remain  in  Columbus.  In  1884  Dr.  James  C.  Carson 
became  the  head  of  the  institution  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  April  18,  1912,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  super¬ 
intendent,  Dr.  O.  H.  Cobb. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN.1 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  September,  1878,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children.  Its 
object  was  to  provide  a  place  for  the  women  who  were  too  old 
for  the  Syracuse  institution,  but  were  unsuitable  for  discharge. 
In  1885,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  made  a  separate 
institution. 

The  site  of  the  asylum  comprises  104  acres  of  land,  partly  within 
the  village  of  Newark.  There  are  nine  dormitory  buildings,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  from  45  to  130;  in  addition  there  is  a  hospital, 
with  a  bed  capacity  of  30.  The  institution  is  operated  on  the 
cottage  plan,  each  dormitory  being  a  unit,  with  its  own  kitchen, 
laundry,  etc. 

There  is  a  scholastic  department  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  in  which 
the  first  four  grades  of  ordinary  school  work  are  taught.  All  the 
domestic  work  of  the  institution,  including  sewing,  is  done  by  the 
girls  under  direction  of  employees.  There  are  two  instructors  in 
sewing  and  one  instructor  in  basketry,  fancy  sewing,  etc.  The  only 
special  industries  are  those  in  connection  with  the  basketry  and 
fancy  sewing  department.  A  physical  instructor  is  employed,  both 
for  the  development  and  amusement  of  the  inmates.  There  is  one 
kindergarten  class. 

The  amusements  consist  of  games,  dances,  etc.  The  games 
include  baseball,  basketball,  field  sports,  athletic  contests,  pageants, 
etc. 

Only  women  of  the  child-bearing  period  are  received.  When 
women  reach  the  menopause  they  are  removed  from  the  institution 
by  the  authorities  who  brought  about  their  commitment.  Commit¬ 
ments  to  the  institution  are  made  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  and  also  by  judges  of  courts  of  record,  on  blanks  prescribed 
by  the  institution.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  being  to  segre¬ 
gate  women  of  the  child-bearing  period,  every  effort  is  made  to 
make  it  as  much  of  a  home  as  possible.  It  is  conducted  as  an  open 
institution,  there  being  no  locked  doors  and  no  fences. 

1  By  Ethan  A.  Nevin,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  steward,  storekeeper, 
matron  and  resident  physician;  in  addition  there  are  about  no 
employees.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  853  inmates,  and 
there  is  generally  a  long  waiting  list. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  1915. 

Gertrude  A.  Moss.  H.  FI.  Stebbins,  D.  D. 

James  A.  Randall.  N.  L.  McDonald,  D.  D.  S. 

Sarah  F.  S.  Armstrong.  Frank  L  Waldorf. 

Fannie  R.  Bigelow. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

Ethan  A.  Nevin,  M.  D . Superintendent. 

Edwin  T.  Dunn . Steward,  storekeeper. 

Anna  Warnecke,  M.  D . Resident  physician. 

Gertrude  M.  Palmer . Matron. 


COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS.1 

SONYEA,  N.  Y. 

From  the  inception  of  public  care  of  the  insane  in  New  York 
State  epileptics  were  undoubtedly  provided  for  from  time  to  time, 
but  no  special  provision  was  existent  beyond  a  separate  ward  in 
the  various  hospitals.  In  1873  Dr.  Ordroneaux  mentioned  special 
provision  for  the  epileptic  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  In  its  twelth 
annual  report  in  1879  the  State  Board  of  Charities  referred  to  the 
epileptics  as  follows : 

The  subject  of  providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  has 
long  attracted  wide  attention,  but  thus  far  little  has  been  accomplished 
regarding  the  matter,  either  in  this  or  other  countries.  That  epileptics 
need  intelligent  oversight  and  care  equally  with  the  insane,  both  on  account 
of  their  helplessness  and  dangerous  tendencies,  is  fully  and  very  generally 
recognized.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject  certainly  commends  it 
to  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  later  8o’s  certain  persons,  chief  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York  City,  agitated,  by  means  of 
addresses  and  published  papers,  the  need  of  providing  in  New 
York  State  a  separate  institution  for  epileptics,  preferably  a  colony. 
Finally,  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  and  Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby,  as 
members  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  were  appointed  a 

1  By  William  T.  Shanahan,  M.  D. 
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committee  to  report  to  the  association  on  state  provision  for  epi¬ 
leptics,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  report  the  association  drew  up 
and  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1890  a  bill  for  the  selection 
of  a  site  for  such  a  colony.  Failing  to  pass,  it  was  reintroduced  in 
1892,  when  it  passed,  and  became  a  law  on  May  12  of  that  year. 

To  meet  its  requirements  a  committee  of  three  commissioners  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  consisting  of  Oscar  Craig,  president ; 
Wm.  P.  Letchworth,  LL.  D.,  and  Peter  Walrath,  was  named  to 
select  a  suitable  site  and  formulate  plans  pertaining  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  colony. 

After  inspecting  several  sites,  the  committee  made  a  report  rec¬ 
ommending  the  purchase  of  the  Shaker  estate  of  1895  acres  at 
Sonyea.  The  report  was  approved  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  in  1893  for  the  purchase  of  this  property  and  the 
establishment  thereon  of  a  colony  for  epileptics. 

“  By  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  colony  idea  was  essential.  The 
colony  design  includes  not  only  the  separation  of  the  patients  in 
detached  buildings,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  cottages  upon 
irregular  lines  and  at  different  distances,  in  accordance  with  the 
situation  of  the  various  building  sites,  adapted  to  the  self-support 
of  the  inmates  through  natural  advantages  for  economy  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  trades,  indus¬ 
tries  and  agricultural  labors.” 

By  Chapter  363,  Laws  of  1894,  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  Sonyea  property  for  $115,000  and  the  establish¬ 
ing  thereon  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  under  the  title  of  Craig 
Colony,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Oscar  Craig,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  first  Board  of  Managers  consisted  of  Dr.  Frederick  Peter¬ 
son,  president ;  Mrs  C.  F.  Wadsworth,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jones,  W.  H. 
Cuddeback  and  George  M.  Shull,  secretary. 

The  managers  assumed  office  April  25,  1894,  and  directly  there¬ 
after  reported  “  that  the  Shakers  had  upon  the  property  two  settle¬ 
ments,  each  capable  of  accommodating  100  or  more  people.”  These 
two  settlements  were  to  a  certain  extent  distinct  and  occupied 
separate  groups  of  buildings,  one  known  as  the  “  West  House  ” 
and  the  other  as  the  “  East  House.”  Besides  the  buildings  in  the 
two  groups,  there  were  upon  the  premises  dwellings,  some  of 
which  were  used  by  people  in  the  employ  of  the  Shakers,  a  saw  mill 
and  other  structures.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Charities,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  managers,  that  almost  all 
the  buildings  could  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
colony. 

The  property  was  surveyed  and  plans  outlining  the  location  of 
buildings,  landscape  embellishments,  etc.,  were  made  by  Olmstead 
Bros.,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  architects,  who  mentioned  that : 
“  Although  of  harmonious  design,  each  respective  building  was 
to  vary  from  the  other  in  detail  and  outline,  so  that  its  relation  to 
them  was  to  be  of  a  purely  domestic  nature,  each  appearing  to 
represent  a  private  residence  in  architectural  character  and  pro¬ 
portion,  and  corridor  and  other  structural  connection  avoided  in 
order  to  fully  dissipate  institutional  effects.”  The  architects  also 
stated  that .  By  the  adoption  of  a  dining  room  in  each  respective 
building  the  home  life  is  maintained,  and  patients  from  several 
buildings  are  never  massed  together  and  embarrassed  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  a  common  lot,  and  furthermore  a  patient  is  thus  not 
exposed  to  inclement  weather  in  going  through  the  open  air  to  his 
meals.” 

Dr.  William  P.  Spratling  was  appointed  medical  superintendent 
on  November  17,  1894.  He  had  previously  been  first  assistant 
physician  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  January  27,  1896.  On  May  1, 
1914,  there  were  resident  at  the  colony  768  males,  665  females; 
1433  in  all. 

The  number  of  buildings  at  the  colony  is  over  100,  nearly  40  of 
which  are  occupied  by  colonists,  the  remainder  being  officers’  and 
employees’  cottages,  barns,  store  rooms,  shops,  railroad  station,  etc. 
Male  patients  are  largely  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and 
brickyard  and  in  the  dairy,  work  shops,  households  and  with  the 
various  mechanics.  The  female  patients  work  in  the  various 
households  occupied  by  their  sex,  in  the  sewing  room  and  in  the 
garden. 

There  is  a  special  building  where  over  150  of  the  younger  col¬ 
onists  of  both  sexes  attend  school  regularly  during  eleven  months 
of  each  year.  This  work  is  presided  over  by  five  teachers.  A 
resident  Catholic  chaplain,  a  Protestant  chaplain  and  a  visiting 
Jewish  rabbi  are  attached  to  the  colony. 

The  funds  for  the  Catholic  chapel  and  rectory  were  donated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1901.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  in 
April,  1902. 
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The  Protestant  and  Jewish  services  are  held  in  the  House  of  the 
Elders,  formerly  used  by  the  Shaker  colony  as  a  house  of  worship. 

The  means  of  recreation  include  baseball,  basketball,  croquet, 
band  concerts,  moving  pictures,  theatricals,  an  annual  field  day,  a 
club  house  for  male  colonists,  winter  dances  for  female  colonists, 
excursions  to  the  neighboring  village,  etc. 

The  situation  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  Through  the  center  of  the  tract,  dividing  it 
into  two  about  equal  portions,  flows  the  Kishaqua  Creek,  which 
serves  as  a  natural  barrier  for  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  soil  is  diversified,  including  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  clay  and  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit  on  the  valley  lands.  There  is  a  forest  of 
nearly  1000  acres  that  is  being  gradually  freed  from  useless  trees, 
and  where  planting  of  pine  and  spruce  is  being  carried  on. 

The  patients’  cottages  vary  in  size,  accommodating  from  15  to  75 
patients.  The  majority  have  a  capacity  not  exceeding  50  patients. 

On  August  1,  1911,  the  buildings  for  patients  consisted  of  the 
following:  Peterson  Hospital  for  both  sexes,  capacity  50; 
Schuyler  Infirmary  for  females,  capacity  162;  Sage  Pavilion  for 
30  tubercular  female  patients,  11  dormitory  cottages  for  17-60 
females,  Loomis  Imfirmary  for  162  males,  Proyor  Pavilion  for  30 
tubercular  male  patients,  16  dormitory  cottages  for  15-36  males; 
two  isolation  cottages  for  contagious  diseases,  one  for  each  sex. 
Some  20  cottages  have  been  built  for  married  employees. 

In  the  haste  to  provide  ordinary  dormitories  many  of  the 
essentials,  such  as  central  power  and  heating  plant,  amusement 
hall,  observation  cottages,  nurses’  home,  etc.,  have  not  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  mistake  was  made  of  using 
exceedingly  cheap  construction  for  many  dormitories.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  cost  of  up-keep  is  rather  large. 

The  fire  equipment  consists  of  large  hand  chemical  apparatus, 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  six  hose  carts,  automatic  whistle  blower, 
etc. 

In  1912  the  Letchworth  Village,  a  new  institution  for  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptic,  was  established  at  Thiells,  Rockland  County, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  certain  low-grade  patients  at  that  time 
in  the  other  state  institutions  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  and 
also  to  relieve  somewhat  the  number  on  the  waiting  list  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  As  a  consequence  of  the  establish- 
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ment  of  this  new  institution,  the  development  of  Craig  Colony  has 
been  checked,  all  efforts  being  exerted  by  those  in  authority  to 
push  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the  new  institution  rather  than 
add  to  the  number  now  at  the  colony. 

There  is  a  laboratory  at  the  colony,  with  a  resident  pathologist. 
This  building  is  to  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  additional  funds  are 
received,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  can  be  done  with  present  facilities. 

An  employees  and  also  a  patients’  band  and  patients’  orchestra 
play  at  regular  intervals  during  the  winter  for  patients  and  in  band 
concerts  during  the  summer  months. 

There  are  several  school  teachers  employed,  so  that  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches  and  also  in  sloyd  work  is  given  to  both 
boys  and  girls  whose  mental  condition  permits  their  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  same. 

A  considerable  number  of  industries  are  carried  on  at  the 
colony:  farming,  gardening,  mattress  making,  shoe  repairing, 
painting,  making  of  clothing,  etc.  One  industry  which  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  some  25  male  patients  is  that  of  brickmaking,  the 
present  plant  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bricks  a  year. 

In  1905  a  special  act  was  passed  permitting  the  colony  to  per¬ 
form  autopsies,  to  be  confined  to  the  brains  of  indigent  patients 
dying  at  the  colony,  providing  such  autopsy  is  performed  within 
12  hours  after  the  time  of  death.  Under  an  amendment  passed 
in  March,  1914*  this  act  was  changed  to  permit  a  general  autopsy 
on  such  patients. 

A  custodial  law  was  enacted  in  1911,  but  later  declared  inopera¬ 
tive,  as  it  did  not  provide  for  judicial  commitment.  A  new  law 
was  enacted  in  March,  1914,  providing  for  the  judicial  commit¬ 
ment  of  all  applicants  who  were  mentally  incompetent  and  for  the 
'voluntary  admission  of  all  applicants  who  were  of  normal 
mentality. 

The  supplies  are  purchased  by  the  colony  steward  after  estimates 
nave  been  duly  approved  by  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities, 
these  estimates  being  revised  in  detail  and  often  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  colony  from  a  medical  standpoint.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  articles  are  purchased  under  contract  awarded 
by  a  central  purchasing  committee  for  the  state  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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September  30,  1913,  was  $274,492.71,  the  per  capita  cost  being 

$I9I-37- 

No  special  reception  building  has  ever  been  provided  at  the 
colony,  but  so  far  as  possible  all  patients  are  isolated  for  a  week 
following  admission,  after  which  they  are  given  a  detailed  physi¬ 
cal  examination  by  a  member  of  the  resident  staff  and  later  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  staff  meeting. 

Typewritten  histories  are  kept  in  a  vertical  filing  system,  these 
histories  being  as  complete  as  facilities  will  permit  of. 

The  acutely  ill,  so  far  as  the  bed  capacity  permit,  are  cared  for 
in  the  Peterson  Hospital,  a  50  bed  hospital,  planned  to  accommo¬ 
date  100  ultimately. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  is  registered  with  the  State 
Education  Department,  its  graduates  being  eligible  for  the  degree 
of  registered  nurse. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  number  of  strong  rooms  until  some  40  were  in  use.  About  1910 
these  rooms  were  done  away  with,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
patients  are  not  cared  for  in  this  manner.  Two  buildings  at  the 
colony,  the  infirmary  for  males  and  the  infirmary  for  females,  are 
the  only  ones  with  locked  doors  and  bars  on  the  windows.  During 
the  year  1913  practically  all  of  the  guards  were  removed  from  the 
infirmary  for  males. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  colony,  January  20,  1896,  there  have 
been  admitted  1937  males,  1371  females;  total,  3347. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  property  is  $1,103,692.36. 

The  medical  library  of  nearly  3000  volumes  has  been  secured 
since  the  colony  was  started  and  so  far  as  funds  permit  is  being 
kept  up  to  date. 

The  number  of  employees  at  the  present  time  (1914)  is  220. 
The  ratio  of  those  in  direct  charge  of  patients  is  1  to  11. 

The  staff  consists  of  the  superintendent,  resident  pathologist  and 
eight  assistant  physicians.  The  position  of  resident  dentist  has 
been  created  and  one  is  to  be  employed. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony  for  Eplieptics  the  patient 
must  be  a  citizen  of  New  York  State.  All  patients  are  admitted  as 
indigents.  Their  financial  standing  is  then  inquired  into  by  the 
colony’s  agent  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  patient  can  reimburse  the 
state  in  whole  or  in  part  the  patient  must  do  so.  Admissions  are 
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regulated  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  provides  that  equal 
favor  be  shown  to  every  county  in  the  state.  The  waiting  list  is 

always  large.  Epileptics  of  all  ages  are  received,  excepting  infants 
in  arms. 

The  first  step  to  secure  a  patient’s  admission  is  to  consult  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor  or  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  the 
county  or  city  in  which  the  patient  lives,  who  have  the  necessary 
application  papers  which  must  be  filled  out  in  every  instance. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  colony 
for  1914 :  Percy  L.  Lang,  president ;  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  Dr.  George  E.  Gorham, 

Barney  S.  Beuerlein,  Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan,  medical  super¬ 
intendent. 

_  i 

The  following  physicians  have  been  connected  with  the  medical 
staff  since  the  founding  of  the  colony : 


Dr.  William  P.  Spratling, 


superintendent  .  1894-1908 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Shanahan, 
superintendent  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1909- 

Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clark .  1895-1901 


Dr.  Marie  L.  Benoit....  1897-1899 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Sharp. ..  1898-1901 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Hanes.  ..  1899-1901 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Shanahan.  .  1901-1909 
Dr.  A.  M.  Tremaine 

(woman  physician)  .  .  1901-1904 
Dr.  Harriet  A.  Gignoux  1901-1902 


Dr.  R.  E.  Doran .  1901-1903 

Dr.  H.  A.  LaMoure .  1902-1903 

Dr.  G.  K.  Collier  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1902- 

Dr.  W.  H.  Montgomery  1903-1903 

Dr.  Hermon  Gross .  1903-1903 

Dr.  B.  Onuf  (patholo¬ 
gist)  .  1903-1905 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Ross .  1904-1906 

Dr.  Horace  LoGrasso...  1904-1905 
Dr.  Nancy  B.  Craighead j  1905-1906 
(woman  physician)  (1910-1914 

Dr.  N.  B.  Ross .  1904-1906 

Dr.  Mary  Clayton .  1904-1905 

Dr.  S.  H.  Parker .  1905-1910 


Dr.  J.  F.  Munson  (pa¬ 
thologist,  in  office) _  1906- 

Dr.  W.  N.  Trader  (in  of¬ 


fice)  .  1906- 

Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews .  1906-1913 

Dr.  G.  E.  Rehberger. . . .  1906-1909 
Dr.  W.  L.  Pannell  (three 

months)  .  1907- 

Dr.  E.  M.  Poate .  1908-1909 

Dr.  A.  M.  Gruessner. .. .  1908-1909 

Dr.  W.  L.  Leavitt .  1909-1909 

Dr.  H.  T.  Child .  1909-1909 

Dr.  A.  L.  Shaw  (in  office)  1909- 

Dr.  L.  H.  Pincho .  1909-1911 

Dr.  F.  A.  Hunt .  1910-1910 

Dr.  Samuel  Ginsburg. . . .  1910-1911 

Dr.  J.  K.  Donoghue .  1911-1911 

Dr.  R.  S.  Pettibone .  1910-1911 

Dr.  R.  G.  Kibbey . , .  1911-1911 

Dr.  P.  E.  Betowski .  1911-1912 

Dr.  E.  Fischbein  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1911- 

Dr.  G.  J.  Doolittle  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1912- 

Dr.  J.  E.  Haggerty  (in 

office)  .  1913- 

Dr.  J.  K.  Van  Buren  (in 
office)  .  1913- 
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ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM.1 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  was  established  for  the  custodial 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  from  all  sections  of  New  York  State  in 
1894,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  State  Care  Act, 
the  feeble-minded  were  being  separated  from  the  insane. 

It  is  located  on  a  farm  of  1000  acres  of  land  and  consists  of  28 
buildings,  connected  by  corridors.  The  dormitories  are  two- 
stories  in  height,  with  accommodation  for  200  inmates  each.  The 
second  stories  are  divided  into  wards  accommodating  50  inmates 
each ;  the  first  floors  are  used  for  living  rooms.  Dining  rooms, 
kitchens,  etc.,  are  in  separate  buildings.  An  amusement  hall  is 
provided  over  the  congregate  dining  rooms.  The  plant  includes 
also  a  one-story  central  domestic  building;  a  detached  laundry, 
one  story  in  height ;  detached  building  for  power  house,  mortuary 
and  laboratory ;  employees’  building,  three  stories,  accommodating 
100;  four  detached  farm  colonies  for  boys,  accommodating  a 
farmer  and  wife  and  20  inmates  each,  on  from  100  to  300  acres  of 
land  ;  and  a  working  girls’  colony,  situated  in  Rome,  and  providing 
for  30  girls,  who  earn  their  own  living  doing  domestic  work. 

The  inmates  do  all  the  labor  on  the  farm,  produce  all  the  milk, 
butter  and  vegetables  used.  Three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  500 
pigs  and  2000  chickens  are  raised  per  year. 

The  training  and  school  work  is  entirely  manual,  vocational  and 
industrial.  There  is  a  training  school  for  attendants ;  summer 
school  for  teachers,  and  frequent  clinic  days  for  women’s  clubs, 
teachers’  associations,  ministers’  associations,  medical  societies, 
graduating  classes  from  colleges,  etc.,  in  order  to  diffuse  knowledge 
regarding  the  feeble-minded  and  eugenics. 

There  is  an  employees’  band  and  orchestra  of  24  pieces ;  also  an 
inmates’  band.  Weekly  concerts  and  dances  are  held,  as  well  as 
moving  picture  shows. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  1600  inmates. 

The  superintendent  is  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein. 


1  By  Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE. 

Thiells,  N.  Y. 

Letchworth  Village  is  a  state  institution  for  the  care  of  feeble¬ 
minded  and  epileptic  persons,  and  is  located  at  Thiells,  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  three  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  near  the 
town  of  Haverstraw.  Its  site  comprises  an  area  of  2100  acres  of 
varying  altitudes,  ranging  from  400  feet  to  1100  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  farm  and  building  sites  comprise  about  1300  acres,  divided 
in  the  center  by  Minnisceongo  Creek,  a  small  stream  having  an 
average  width  of  about  40  feet.  To  the  east  of  this  stream  is  a 
broad  abrupt  ridge,  which  descends  rapidly  towards  the  highway 
and  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Along  this  ridge  are 
located  the  administration  building  and  the  three  groups  for  boys 
and  men.  Between  the  Minnisceongo  Creek  and  the  Ramapo  Hills 
to  the  west  is  a  broad  valley,  extending  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  improvable  land.  In  this  valley  will  be  located  the  different 
groups  of  buildings  for  girls  and  women.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  a  second  growth  of  chestnut  and  oak. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Letchworth  Village  propose  to 
provide  for  the  housing  of  approximately  3000  persons  in  detached 
buildings,  arranged  in  separate  groups  as  follows  :  administration ; 
trainable  boys ;  men,  infirm  males ;  trainable  girls ;  women,  and 
infirm  females. 

This  plan  primarily  provides  for  the  separation  of  the  groups 
for  the  males  from  those  for  the  females  by  a  large  natural  brook 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  estate.  The  improvable  boys 
are  to  be  in  a  group  by  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  the  adult 
males  and  the  infirm.  The  adult  males  are  to  be  located  near  the 
group  for  the  infirm  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  the  able- 
bodied  in  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  infirm  cases.  All  of  the 
buildings  for  the  males  are  to  be  located  near  the  large  tracts  of 
land  available  for  farming  purposes  in  order  properly  to  utilize 
their  labor  in  farming,  dairy  and  garden  operations. 

The  young  and  teachable  girls  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
women  and  the  infirm  females.  The  women  are  to  be  located 
between  the  laundry  and  the  group  for  the  infirm  females,  thus 
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providing  for  the  economical  utilization  of  their  services  in  these 
departments. 

The  general  administrative  and  utility  buildings  are  to  be  located 
near  the  center  of  the  plant.  The  physicians  and  other  persons 
employed  in  nursing  and  other  service  are  to  be  housed  in  com¬ 
fortable  but  modest  dwellings  located  near  the  buildings  where 
they  are  employed. 

The  various  groups  are  to  be  served  by  nearby  buildings  for 
kitchen,  dining,  school,  industrial  and  assembly  purposes. 

The  different  groups  are  to  be  so  separated  as  to  prevent  the 
intermingling  of  the  inmates  in  these  groups  when  it  is  so  desired. 

The  inmates  who  belong  in  any  one  group  will  be  classified  in  the 
separate  buildings  in  that  group  according  to  ages,  mentality,  etc. 

Each  house  will  be  a  home,  where  the  children  will  present  a 
family  unit  in  the  village  community. 

The  plan  proposes  housing  the  inmates  in  detached  dormitory 
buildings  of  one  story,  fireproof  construction,  each  building  to  ac¬ 
commodate  70  children.  The  buildings,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
completed,  are  architecturally  simple  and  have  adequate  provision 
for  heat,  light  and  ventilation. 

The  one-story  dormitories  now  under  construction  will  cost 
about  $500  per  capita.  The  simplicity,  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  are  such  that  they  can  be  administered  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  paid  service. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  children  on 
July  11,  1911,  and  the  present  population  numbers  one  hundred. 

It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  seven  managers,  appointed  in  rota¬ 
tion  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  Subordinate  to 
the  board  is  a  superintendent,  who  is  the  executive  head  of  the 
institution. 

The  present  Board  of  Managers  is  as  follows : 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president. 

F.  B.  Kirkbride,  secretary. 

Oscar  E.  Reynolds,  treasurer. 

Gouverneur  M.  Carnochan.  Charles  Sooysmith. 

Thomas  J.  Colton.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman. 


OFFICERS. 

Charles  S.  Little,  M.  D . 

Harry  C.  Storrs,  M.  D . 


....  Superintendent. 
Assistant  physician. 
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ALBANY  HOSPITAL  (PAVILION  F).1 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  old  Albany  Hospital,  originally  a  jail  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  was  abandoned  in  1898,  and  a  new  hospital,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  pavilions  with  connecting  corridors,  was  erected  upon  an 
elevated  plateau  of  the  suburbs,  adjoining  a  beautiful  park.  Ac¬ 
commodations  were  provided  at  first  for  surgical,  medical  and  mid¬ 
wifery  cases,  and  these  were  extended  in  1902  by  the  addition  of  a 
pavilion  for  mental  cases.  This  addition,  known  as  “  Pavilion  F,” 
constituted  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country  to  revive  the 

ancient  practice  of  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  in  a  general 
hospital. 

Pavilion  b  ”  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  pavilions  off 
the  main  corridor  of  the  general  hospital ;  it  is  somewhat  remote 
from  the  activities  of  the  hospital  and  may  be  reached  through  the 
basement  of  the  adjoining  building,  though  for  the  public  use,  for 
patients  and  visitors  the  outer  door  is  generally  utilized. 

The  building  consists  of  two  stories,  the  first  for  women  patients 
and  the  second  for  men.  Each  floor  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
departments,  separated  by  double  doors.  In  front  are  three  private 
rooms  and  a  dormitory  of  four  beds ;  a  transverse  sitting  room, 
fully  lighted  at  each  end  by  large  bow-windows ;  a  water  section, 
pantry  and  linen  room.  In  the  rear  the  sitting  room  is  on  the  long 
axis  of  the  building,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side  and  a  separate 
lavatory.  For  the  better  segregation  of  disturbing  patients  cross 
corridors  extend  on  either  side,  leading  to  three  rooms  each. 
Three  of  these  six  rooms  are  equipped  with  wire  screens  protect¬ 
ing  the  windows  and  with  heavy  doors,  and  in  four  the  beds  are 
bolted  to  the  floor.  The  remaining  three  rooms  are  neatly  fur¬ 
nished,  attractive,  and  are  not  different  from  other  rooms  of  the 
hospital.  These  have  proved  most  satisfactory  in  providing  isola¬ 
tion  for  patients  whose  unavoidable  expressions  of  anguish  would 
otherwise  disturb  their  neighbors. 

This  plan  of  construction  has  proved  successful  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  patients  of  widely  different  characteristics. 

1  Compiled  from  “The  Treatment  of  Mental  Disease  in  a  General  Hos¬ 
pital/’  by  J.  Montgomery  Mosher,  M.  D.  The  Modern  Hospital,  Vol.  V, 
No.  5,  pp.  327-332. 
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Nine  pupil  nurses  are  regularly  assigned  to  this  service,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  :  Day  service,  first  floor  four,  second  floor  two  ; 
night  service,  first  floor  two,  second  floor  one.  On  the  second  floor 
there  are  two  male  orderlies,  one  for  day  duty  and  one  for  night 
duty.  The  orderlies  have  no  authority  and  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  nurses.  A  ward  maid  on  each  floor  prepares  the  food  and 
assists  in  the  housekeeping.  All  nurses  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  instruction  of  the  head  nurse.  During  the  night 
several  visits  are  made  by  the  night  supervisor,  and  there  is  an 
hourly  inspection  by  the  night  watchman,  who  registers  a  station 
on  each  floor.  The  term  of  practical  instruction  for  pupil  nurses 
is  at  least  two  weeks.  The  need  for  special  nurses  in  individual 
cases  is  determined  by  the  attending  physician.  Mechanical  re¬ 
straint  is  applied  only  for  the  protection  of  operation  wounds  and  in 
cases  of  critical  exhaustion;  it  is  never  permitted  without  the 
presence  of  the  nurse  or  without  open  doors.  The  form  of  re¬ 
straint  is  a  sheet  drawn  across  the  bed,  or  in  very  rare  cases  tempo¬ 
rary  restriction  of  the  limbs,  to  the  extent  of  protecting  both  the 
patient  and  the  nurse.  No  mechanical  appliances  of  any  kind  have 
ever  been  procured. 

Food  is  brought  to  the  serving  room  by  dumb  waiters  from  the 
general  kitchen,,  and  special  dishes  are  also  prepared  in  the  nurses' 
dietary  kitchen. 

Patients  may  be  broadly  grouped  into  two  classes:  those  for 
whom  proceedings  in  lunacy  have  been  instituted  and  who  are 
awaiting  transfer  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  those  who  enter 
voluntarily.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  group,  received  in  the 
emergency  of  delirium  or  stupor,  whose  symptoms  require  analysis 
before  determining  whether  a  passing  or  a  permanent  mental  dis¬ 
qualification  is  present.  In  this  class  may  be  included  numerous 
temporary  transfers  from  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  of  the 
hospital  and  from  other  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
admissions  from  February  18,  1902,  when  the  pavilion  was  opened, 
to  September  30,  1914,  was  3132.  Of  these,  1670  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  to  their  homes  recovered  or  improved,  1135  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  unimproved,  many  of  these  for  transfer  to  institutions  for 
the  insane,  and  256  have  died. 

Some  few  attempts  to  utilize  means  for  diversion  and  enter¬ 
tainment  derived  from  the  traditions  of  institutions  for  the  insane 
have  failed.  It  is  plainly  shown  that  the  work  is  that  of  a  general 
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hospital  and  must  be  conducted  after  the  methods  of  the  general 
hospital. 

The  medical  service  is  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  general  hospital,  one  interne  being  also  assigned  from  the 
hospital  resident  staff  of  ten  to  the  mental  wards,  with  additional 
duty  in  the  clinical  laboratory  and  on  ambulance  call.  The  attend¬ 
ing  specialist  in  mental  diseases  at  the  Albany  Hospital  is  Dr.  J. 
Montgomery  Mosher,  formerly  an  assistant  physician  at  Willard 
and  Ogdensburg  state  hospitals. 


BRIGHAM  HALL. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Brigham  Hall,  a  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  private  class, 
was  founded  by  Dr.  George  Cook  in  association  with  Robert  Cook 
and  William  G.  W/ ayne  in  1855*  It  is  located  in  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  or  in  the  Indian  dialect  Canadarqua,  “the  chosen  spot.” 

At  this  period,  1855,  the  provision  made  for  the  institutional 
care  and  treatment  of  all  classes  of  the  insane  in  New  York  State 
was  quite  limited  and  lacking  in  many  respects.  The  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  a  department  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  accommodated 
155  patients,  Sanford  Hall  25,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
about  125  of  the  private  class  patients  other  than  those  at  public 
charge,  or  provision  for  a  total  number  of  305  patients  of  the 
private  class.  In  the  fall  of  1854  Dr.  George  Cook  returned  to  the 
State  Hospital  at  Utica  after  a  sojourn  of  one  year  in  England, 
Scotland  and  France,  spent  in  the  study  of  public  and  private 
asylums.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
under  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  then  one  of  the  foremost  alienists  of 
this  country,  for  a  period  of  six  years.  From  Dr.  Brigham,  as  did 
many  others,  he  imbibed  those  principles  of  humane  administration 
which  practically  rendered  the  Utica  Hospital  a  training  school 
for  so  many  physicians  who  became  successful  hospital  administra¬ 
tors  in  other  institutions  and  states  of  our  country  in  after  years. 
His  work  and  endowments  are  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the 
institution  which  bears  his  name. 

Recognizing  the  importance  and  even  the  necessity  of  receiving 
from  the  State  Legislature  such  authority  for  the  admission  and 
detention  of  patients  as  it  might  be  willing  to  confer,  and  in  order 
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to  conduct  its  operations  an  act  of  incorporation  was  prepared, 
approved,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Tompkins  County, 
which  became  a  law  in  1859.  I n  the  use  of  the  word  Hospital  in 
the  charter  we  have  the  first  official  recognition  in  this  and  perhaps 
in  many  states  of  a  work  of  medical  character  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  as  distinguished  from  places  for  their  de¬ 
tention  only.  The  charter  conveyed  authority  to  receive  and  detain 
patients  on  a  certificate  of  insanity  signed  by  physicians,  and  made 
provision  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  hospital.  Under  this  law  Robert 
Cook  , William  G.  Wayne,  Dr.  George  Cook  and  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin 
became  charter  members  of  the  organization. 

The  site  of  Brigham  Hall  is  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres  within 
the  limits  of  the  village  of  Canandaigua  upon  which  there  had 
been  erected  a  stone  mansion  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
an  administration  house  and  officers’  residence,  in  which  the  first 
patient  was  received  October  3,  1855.  In  the  following  year  the 
north  wing  was  completed  and  occupied.  The  erection  of  the 
south  wing  in  i860  completed  the  hospital  according  to  the  original 
plan  and  furnished  accommodation  for  60  patients. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Cook  in  1876,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  D.  R.  Burrell,  who  had  previously  a  long  experience  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  Dr.  Burrell  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Robert  George  Cook,  who  is  at  the  present  time  physician-in¬ 
charge. 

During  the  57  years  of  the  existence  of  Brigham  Hall  no 
alleged  conspiracy  for  the  improper  detention  of  a  sane  person 
has  occurred  and  no  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  required  the 
presence  of  a  patient  in  any  court  of  the  state  which  might  arouse 
even  a  suspicion  of  improper  exercise  of  chartered  privilege  or 
deprivation  of  individual  rights. 

From  the  opening  of  Brigham  Hall  in  October,  1855*  to  January 
i,  1912,  the  whole  number  of  admissions  received  was  : 


Admitted  . 

Discharged  . 

Recovered  . 

Improved  . 

Unimproved  . 

Died  . 

Not  insane  (voluntary  cases,  inebriates  and  nervous 

diseases)  . 

Remaining . 


2399 

2338 

582 

830 

487 

254 

185 

61 
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This  table  of  results  of  the  operations  of  this  hospital  for  the 
period  of  5 7  years  of  its  existence  would  seem  to  prove  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  undertaking  in  the  absence  of  any  public  or 
voluntary  benevolent  effort  or  purpose  to  meet  a  need  which  was 
believed  to  exist. 


BREEZEHURST  TERRACE  SANITARIUM. 

Whitestone,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  organization  of  the  Sanitarium  was  effected  in  1890  by  Dr. 
D.  A.  Harrison  and  it  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  in  Lunacy. 

The  Sanitarium  is  situated  in  Whitestone,  Borough  of  Queens, 
New  York  City.  The  original  building  was  a  commodious  country 
residence  of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  Subsequent  enlarge¬ 
ment  comprises  three  wings,  a  bungalow,  three  large  detached 
cottages  or  residences,  a  laundry,  a  boiler  house  and  billiard  room. 

The  farm  includes  six  acres,  with  hot  beds,  greenhouses,  stock 
and  poultry  yards.  All  vegetables  native  to  this  section  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  About  25  varieties  of  flowers  and  30  varieties  of  trees 
are  grown.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  and  grapes  are  also 
cultivated. 

The  medical  and  scientific  work  of  the  institution  has  been  kept 
abreast  of  the  newer  methods  in  psychiatry  and  neurology. 
Kraepelin’s  views  are  the  basis  of  classification.  Due  regard  is 
paid  to  the  diagnostic  import  furnished  by  the  various  secretions. 

The  nursing  staff  comprises  a  graduate  supervising  nurse  with 
trained  attendants  and  competent  night  nursing.  Individual  atten¬ 
tion  is  emphasized  in  all  suitable  cases.  Dietary  is  by  special 
order  of  the  medical  staff. 

Individual  tray  service,  whereby  the  needs  and  tastes  of  each 
patient  can  be  ascertained,  and  avoiding  waste  of  food,  is  employed. 

The  special  feature  of  the  institution  comprises  the  effort  to 
impart  to  the  fullest  extent  the  atmosphere  of  a  home ;  to  individ¬ 
ualize  the  care  and  treatment  of  each  patient,  to  utilize  established 
methods  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  most  promising  of  the  newer 
agents. 
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Original  research  has  recently  centered  upon  the  influence  of  the 
intestinal  flora  as  factors  in  the  causation  of  toxic  neurosis. 

D.  A.  Harrison  was  founder  and  physician-in-charge  until 
1911,  and  is  now  consulting  physician ;  he  was  formerly  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park.  John  A. 
Arnold,  M.  D.,  associate  1890-1903  (deceased),  was  an  ex-super¬ 
intendent  of  Kings  County  Hospital. 

D.  R.  Lewis  has  been  physician-in-charge  since  1911;  S.  E. 
Fretz,  assistant  since  1912. 

DR.  MacDONALD’S  HOUSE. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  MacDonald’s  House,  formerly  known  as  “  Falkirk,”  is  a 
licensed  private  establishment  for  the  insane,  and  is  authorized  to 
receive  both  committed  and  voluntary  patients.  It  was  founded  by 
Dr.  James  Francis  Ferguson  in  1889,  and  was  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  for  the  special  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases.  Dr.  Ferguson  died  in  1904,  and  the  institution  was  sub¬ 
sequently  conducted  by  his  nephews,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Ferguson  and 
Mr.  William  E.  Ferguson,  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  August, 
1906,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald, 
the  present  owner  and  physician-in-charge. 

The  institution  is  located  at  Central  Valley,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  situated  on  the  westerly  slope  of  “  Orange 
Mountain,”  a  spur  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  at  an  altitude  of 
900  feet,  and  having  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  picturesque  vil¬ 
lages  of  Central  Valley  and  Highland  Mills  and  the  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains  for  many  miles,  the  location  being  in  the  most 
beautiful  section  of  the  Ramapo  Mountains,  about  45  miles  distant 
from  New  York,  via  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  present  property  was  purchased  in  1888,  the  only  building  at 
that  time  being  a  farm  house  now  used  for  employees,  and  in  which 
Dr.  Ferguson  lived  and  cared  for  two  or  three  patients.  The  build¬ 
ing  for  men,  known  as  “  Falkirk,”  was  the  first  to  be  erected.  It 
was  built  in  1889.  The  first  story  is  of  concrete  construction,  and 
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the  second  story  is  framed,  with  shingle  exterior.  This  building 
was  designed  to  accommodate  ten  patients,  the  rooms  being  spa¬ 
cious,  and  for  the  most  part  divided  into  suites  with  private  baths. 
A  two-story  concrete  extension  was  added  to  this  building  in  1902, 
thereby  increasing  its  capacity  to  14,  with  the  same  general 
arrangement  of  its  exterior.  A  one-story  concrete  corridor  leads 
from  this  building  to  the  men’s  dining  room,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  main  kitchen,  some  200  feet  distant. 

The  women’s  building  was  erected  in  1890.  It  is  a  three-story 
concrete  building,  and  designed  to  accommodate  14  patients.  It, 
also,  is  divided  into  suites  of  spacious  rooms,  and  is  connected  with 
an  attractive  dining  room  for  women.  There  are  separate  dining 
rooms  for  men  and  women,  and  also  an  official  dining  room  for 
the  medical  officers. 

Two  bungalows  of  modern  design  and  construction,  “  Melrose  ” 
and  “  Sunnyside,”  designed  for  one  or  two  patients,  were  erected 
by  Dr.  MacDonald  in  1908.  Each  bungalow  contains  a  spacious 
living  room  with  open  fireplace,  patient’s  bedroom  with  connect¬ 
ing  bath  and  toilet,  nurse’s  room,  kitchenette,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  nurse’s  room,  bath,  toilet,  and  trunk-room  on  the  second  floor. 

“  The  Lodge,”  a  one-story  bungalow  for  men,  was  erected  in 
1912;  it  being  designed  to  accommodate  two  patients,  the  rooms 
are  arranged  in  duplicate  suites,  one  on  either  side  of  a  liberal 
entrance  hall.  Each  suite  consists  of  a  bedroom  and  alcove  sitting 
room,  with  connecting  bathroom,  also  an  attendant’s  room.  A 
solarium,  steam  heated  in  winter,  extends  across  the  westerly  front 
of  the  building. 

Dr.  MacDonald’s  private  residence  is  located  on  the  premises, 
conveniently  near  the  sanitarium  buildings.  This  building  is 
known  as  “  The  Residence,”  and  consists  of  a  two-story  building 
of  concrete  construction,  with  an  attractive  interior. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  a  cottage  for  help,  a  large  concrete 
garage,  horse  stable,  etc.  The  farm  buildings  consist  of  a  two- 
story  frame  building  known  as  the  “  farm  cottage,”  a  cow  barn, 
concrete  hennery,  concrete  piggery,  and  two  ice  houses.  There  is 
also  a  concrete  laundry  equipped  with  modern  laundry  machinery. 

There  are  no  mechanical  industries  or  handicraft  workshop  for 
patients.  A  few  of  the  patients  are  employed  from  time  to  time 
about  the  farm,  garden  and  grounds,  but  the  principal  diversions 
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for  the  patients  are  motoring,  walking,  dancing,  music,  billiards, 
games  of  cards,  tennis,  golf,  trips  to  New  York,  etc. 

Each  patient  has  the  individual  attention  of  one  or  more  private 
nurses  or  attendants,  all  of  whom  are  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  supervisor — one  for  either  sex.  A  special  feature  of  the 
management  is  the  individual  care  and  attention  given  to  patients, 
particularly  as  regards  their  habits,  personal  cleanliness,  regular 
attendance  at  meals,  and  regularity  of  hours  for  walking,  riding, 
etc.  Patients  are  induced  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the 
open  air  in  suitable  weather,  walking  about  the  grounds,  strolling 
in  the  adjacent  woods,  and  engaging  in  outdoor  games,  especially 
croquet,  tennis  and  golf.  The  patients  also  have  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom  of  movement,  accompanied  by  their  attendants,  there  being  no 
bolts  or  bars,  window  guards,  etc.,  and  the  condition  of  the  house¬ 
hold  is  usually  one  of  order  and  quiet.  The  cuisine  is  varied  and 
liberal,  being  in  charge  of  a  competent  chef,  also  a  pastry  chef. 
The  dining  rooms  are  provided  with  private  tables  for  each  patient 
and  his  or  her  nurse,  the  table  service  being  by  waitresses. 

There  is  no  training  school  connected  with  the  establishment. 
Violent,  dangerous,  or  otherwise  objectionable  cases  are  not  re¬ 
ceived,  the  establishment  being  particularly  designed  and  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  quiet  class  of  patients. 

There  is  no  laboratory  for  scientific  investigation  and  research 
work.  The  establishment  being  one  of  private  ownership,  no 
annual  report  is  made. 

Among  the  physicians  who  have  been  identified  with  the  sani¬ 
tarium  may  be  mentioned : 

Dr.  James  Francis  Ferguson,  founder;  Dr.  Henry  Ferguson, 
Dr.  David  H.  Sprague,  Dr.  W.  Langdon  Bird,  Dr.  William  E. 
Dold,  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Sharp,  Dr.  T.  D. 
MacDonald,  Dr.  Thomas  Allison  Smith,  Dr.  William  S.  Terri- 
berry,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ehlers,  Dr.  R.  G.  Tunison,  Dr.  Harry 
Archibold. 

There  is  no  board  of  directors  or  managers.  The  present  med¬ 
ical  organization  consists  of  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald,  proprietor 
and  physician-in-charge ;  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Slocum,  resident  physi¬ 
cian  ;  Dr.  Alton  L.  Smiley,  assistant  physician. 


STANLEIGH,  WOMEN,  CENTRAL  VALLEY 
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DR.  BOND’S  HOUSE. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1901  under  the  ownership 

and  supervision  of  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Bond,  for  the  scientific  care  and 

treatment  of.  patients  suffering  from  mild  nervous  and  mental 

diseases.  It  is  located  at  960  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The 

building  is  a  large  private  residence  and  there  are  large  gardens 

where  all  the  fresh  vegetables  are  grown  during  the  season.  The 

estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  $100,000.  The  capacity  is  limited  to 

8  patients.  The  medical  work  is  under  charge  of  two  trained 

physicians.  Each  patient  has  a  trained  nurse  as  attendant.  Special 

features  are  hydrotherapy,  the  absence  of  institutional  appearance 

in  the  atmosphere,  and  close  individual  attention.  Dr.  Bond  was 

formerly  assistant  physician  at  the  Utica  State  Hospital  and 

Bloomingdale  Asylum ;  also  former  assistant  superintendent  of  the 

New  York  City  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Ward’s  Island,  New  York 
City. 


DR.  KELLOGG’S  HOUSE. 

Riverdale,  New  York  City. 

Riverdale  was  licensed  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
December  19,  1899,  for  seven  patients,  under  the  care  of  Theodore 
H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  physician-in-charge. 

It  was  organized  and  expensively  equipped  as  a  select  and  home¬ 
like  sanitarium  for  private  patients  suffering  from  mental  disease. 

It  is  a  laige  four-story  house,  on  the  corner  of  253d  Street  and 
Newton  Avenue,  New  York  City,  opposite  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
with  two  acres  of  ground,  barn,  summer  house,  vegetable  garden, 
walks,  flower  beds  and  large  trees.  The  large  rooms  of  the  main 

building  afford  ample  room  to  classify  all  patients  received  at  any 
one  time. 

Drives,  walks,  games,  music,  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  billiards 
and  a  variety  of  things  employ  and  divert  the  patients. 

For  the  first  few  years  a  costly  trial  was  made  of  trained  and 
graduate  nurses  at  full  wages,  but  results  did  not  justify  a  con- 
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tinuance  of  this  financial  policy  which  ended  in  the  employ  of 
about  an  equal  number  of  graduate  and  under-graduate  nurses. 

The  diet  has  always  been  varied  and  generous.  There  is  no 
restraint  apparatus  in  the  institution  and  none  has  ever  been 
prescribed.  Hydrotherapy  takes  its  place,  as  described  by  the 
writer,  who,  as  superintendent  of  New  York  Asylum  for  Insane, 
1872,  first  used  and  published  the  result  of  the  Turkish  bath 
among  the  insane  in  this  country. 


GLENMARY  SANITARIUM. 

Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Glenmary  was  opened  in  1888  as  a  private  sanitarium  for  ner¬ 
vous  and  mental  diseases,  and  for  drug  and  alcoholic  patients 
by  virtue  of  a  license  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  January 
3,  1889.  The  growth  of  the  institution  called  for  a  new  license 
which  was  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York  December  31,  1897. 

The  Sanitarium  is  located  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley  at  Owego, 
the  county  seat  of  Tioga  County,  the  former  site  of  the  old  Indian 
village  of  Ah-wa-ga. 

Glenmary  is  part  of  the  former  estate  and  home  of  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis,  the  well  known  poet,  who  named  it  Glenmary  after 
his  wife  Mary. 

At  the  present  time  the  institution  consists  of  a  group  of  large 
and  small  cottages  situated  in  a  beautiful  park  of  about  twelve 
acres.  The  whole  estate  comprises  at  the  present  time  about  50 
acres.  The  farm  and  large  garden  supply  the  place  with  a  variety 
of  necessities. 

Individual  care  is  given  to  each  case  as  to  nursing  and  diet. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sanitarium  the  following  physicians  were 
interested  in  the  work : 

Dr.  William  Morris  Butler,  Prof.  W.  H.  King,  M.  D.,  Prof 
N.  B.  Delameter,  M.  D.,  M.  Bessemer,  M.  D.,  J.  T.  Greenleaf, 
M.  D.,  E.  E.  Snyder,  M.  D.,  L.  D.  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Alice  F.  Mills, 
M.  D.,  Dr.  Hamlin,  and  G.  J.  Gannett,  M.  D.  These  were  followed 
by  Dr.  Curry.  Dr.  J.  I.  McKelway  later  assumed  charge  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Lyons,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
C.  J.  Patterson. 
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Dr.  A.  J.  Capron  succeeded  Dr.  Patterson  as  physician-in  - 
charge  in  1911,  and  later  purchased  the  Sanitarium  and  conducted 
it  as  proprietor  and  physician-in-charge.  He  has  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  character  of  cases  admitted  and  added  a  class  of 
neurasthenic  and  anemic  cases.  Many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  buildings  and  about  the  grounds. 


GREENMONT. 

Greenmont-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  private  sanitarium  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases 
established  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lyman  Parsons  in  the  year  1880.  It  is 
situated  at  Greenmont-on-the-Hudson.  The  number  of  patients 
is  limited  usually  to  four  or  five.  The  grounds  comprise  20  acres. 
The  main  house  is  well  built  and  provided  with  modern  conven¬ 
iences,  including  a  complete  system  of  baths.  There  is  a  cottage 
also  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds  for  the  care  of  a  single 
patient.  The  treatment  comprises  the  usual  hygienic  measures, 
massage,  baths,  psychotherapy,  etc.  Occupational  treatment  is 
used,  although  no  teacher  is  employed  especially  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Ralph  Wait  Parsons  is  physician-in-charge. 


INTER  PINES. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Inter  Pines  (or  Dr.  Seward’s  Home  for  Invalids)  is  located  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  The  building  is  large,  furnished  with  steam  heat, 
gas,  electric  lights  and  hot  and  cold  water  throughout.  The 
institution  has  established  trained  and  qualified  nurses.  Electro¬ 
therapy  and  hydrotherapeutic  treatment,  as  well  as  massage,  are 
employed.  Cases  of  drug-addiction  are  received  as  well  as  cases 
of  nervous  disease.  A  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  presence  of 
several  tent-bungalows,  which  have  been  successfully  used  in  treat¬ 
ing  some  cases.  They  have  been  found  especially  beneficial  in  cases 
of  malnutrition,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  etc.  These  tent-bungalows 
can  be  used  from  the  first  of  May  until  late  fall.  In  the  way  of 
amusements  there  are  billiards,  pool,  shuffle-board,  riding  and 
driving,  golf,  tennis,  croquet,  etc. 
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KNICKERBOCKER  HALL. 

Amityville,  L.  I. 

This  is  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mild 
mental  cases,  admitting  both  voluntary  and  committed  patients. 
The  Sanitarium  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  hot  water.  There  is  also  a  newly  built  annex.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  annex  is  occupied  by  the  Doctors’  quarters  and 
room  and  bath  for  one  patient.  The  main  building  forms  the 
patients’  quarters.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  single  but  a  few  of  the 
larger  ones  are  for  two  or  three  patients.  The  family  plan  of 
treatment  is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  way  of  occupa¬ 
tion  the  patients  do  embroidery,  lace  work,  etc.  A  careful  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  examination  is  made  upon  admission  of  patients. 
Psychoanalysis  is  employed ;  also  methods  of  re-education  and 
suggestion,  including  hypnotic  suggestion  where  indicated.  Hy¬ 
drotherapy  is  also  employed.  The  nurses  are  not  graduates,  except 
the  supervising  nurse.  A  night  nurse  service  is  regularly  main¬ 
tained. 

Wm.  T.  Louden  is  proprietor,  and  B.  Onuf,  M.  D.,  physician-in¬ 
charge. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  HOME. 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 

The  Home  was  established  in  1881,  and  was  authorized  to  act 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  The  Long  Island 
Home  Hotel  for  Nervous  Invalids  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  for  a 
period  of  50  years  with  John  Louden  as  superintendent.  The 
capital  stock  was  later  increased  to  $100,000.  Mr.  Louden  was 
succeeded  as  superintendent  in  1885  by  S.  R.  Williams.  The 
trustees  first  purchased  14  acres  of  land  on  the  present  site  of  the 
main  building;  property  was  acquired  later  bringing  the  total  to 
50  acres  of  land. 

The  main  building  was  completed  early  in  1882  ;  two  wings  were 
added  to  this  building  in  1887.  In  1895  the  Asmmis  cottage  was 
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completed.  In  1896  the  bath  house  and  gymnasium  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Home  was  connected  with  the  village  water  supply. 
In  1897  all  the  buildings  were  wired  for  electric  lights.  The 
cottages  were  built  in  1900  and  1903  respectively.  In  1904  an 
extension  was  made  and  the  sun-parlors  added  to  the  main  build¬ 
ings.  Various  additions  have  been  made  since  that  date,  including 
a  cottage  for  women  in  1908  and  1909. 

A  fairly  complete  laboratory  was  installed  in  the  institution  soon 
after  its  founding.  There  is  an  electrical  room  with  modern 
appliance  machine.  There  is  also  hydrotheraphy. 

The  following  physicians  have  been  connected  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  : 


PHYSICIANS-IN-CHARGE. 


Dr.  Allen. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Carpenter. 


Dr.  O.  J.  Wilsey. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Bowman. 


Dr.  Wilsey  has  been  in  charge  since  1892  (and  formerly  served 
for  ten  years  as  assistant  physician  in  the  Binghamton  State 
Hospital). 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Kerr. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Bond. 

Dr.  Stanley  H.  MacGillvary. 
Dr.  Mary  T.  Hughes. 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  Tolfree. 

Dr.  Eudora  H.  Pierce. 

Dr.  H.  Elizabeth  Balch. 

Dr.  Ambrose  A.  Scouler. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  McMahon. 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  McGrath. 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Sears. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  MacDonald. 
Dr  William  T.  Hanson. 

Dr.  Helena  B.  Pierson. 

Dr.  John  J.  Crofts. 

Dr.  D.  Stewart  MacNab. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Harris. 


Dr.  George  Peter  Coopernail. 
Dr.  Francis  Fletcher  Joyner. 
Dr.  Adelaide  Turner. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Fitch. 

Dr.  Lavinia  R.  Davis. 

Dr.  W.  Alfred  McCorn. 

Dr.  Louise  Patterson. 

Dr.  John  W.  Stevens. 

Dr.  Sandall. 

Dr.  LeRoy  Alson  Luce. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Goodwin. 

Dr.  Jackson. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Halton. 

Dr.  Lucius  Grant  Price. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ginsberg. 

Dr.  Jacob  A.  Husik. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Branch. 
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MARSHALL  SANITARIUM. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Marshall  Sanitarium  was  founded  in  1850  by  Benjamin 
Marshall,  a  citizen  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  incorporated  in  1851. 

It  was  originally  conducted  as  an  infirmary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  of  all  kinds,  including  the  insane. 

In  1900,  in  conformity  with  the  law  at  that  time,  it  received  a 
license  from  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  (now  the  State 
Hospital  Commission)  to  care  for  the  insane,  the  capacity  being- 
limited  to  90  patients.  Since  then  it  has  been  operated  as  a  private 
institution,  its  work  being  confined  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  cases  and  drug  and  alcohol  cases ;  many  im¬ 
provements  being  made  both  in  the  internal  equipment  of  the 
buildings  and  in  the  grounds,  consistent  with  the  new  status  of  the 
sanitarium. 

The  institution  is  the  designated  hospital  for  the  observation  of 
the  alleged  insane  for  Rensselaer  County. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Lomax  was  the  first  resident  medical  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  was  appointed  soon  after  the  institution  was  founded 
and  filled  the  position  until  his  death  in  1899.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Hiram  Elliott,  who  served  until  February,  1912.  The 
present  incumbent  is  Dr.  C.  J.  Patterson,  who  took  charge  in 
March,  1912. 

THE  PINES. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1891  for  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  mental  and  nervous  cases.  The  grounds  are  20  acres  in 
extent.  The  main  building  is  of  brick:  it  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  buildings  are  set  within  a 
pine  grove.  The  institution  is  conducted  on  the  “  private  family  ” 
plan  and  the  number  of  patients  is  limited  to  12.  Among  other 
features  may  be  mentioned  a  good  library,  billiard  room,  driving 
and  riding,  hydrotherapy  and  mechanotherapy.  Trained  nurses 
and  attendants  are  employed.  Each  patient  has  a  private  room 
and  a  special  nurse. 

Frederick  Sefton,  M.  D.,  is  physician-in-charge,  and  Guy  R. 
Montgomery,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician. 


PROVIDENCE  RETREAT 
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PROVIDENCE  RETREAT.1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“  Providence  Retreat/’  or,  as  it  was  then  known,  “  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Lunatic  Asylum,  ’  the  oldest  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  Western  New  York,  was  built  by  the  community  known 
as  The  Sisters  of  Charity  ”  in  the  year  i860  and  occupied  August 
15  of  the  same  year. 

The  incentive  for  building  the  institution  was  furnished  by  a 
visit  paid  by  the  foundress,  Sister  Rosaline  Brown,  to  the  County 
Hospital,  where  the  insane  were  kept  at  that  time,  there  being  no 
state  hospital  nearer  than  Utica.  The  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings  filled  her  with  compassion  for  the  poor  unfortunates,  many  of 
whom  v\  ere  restrained  by  means  of  chains,  or  tied  to  posts  or 
stationary  chairs;  their  clothing  was  scant,  their  food  of  the 
poorest. 

Determined  to  erect  a  hospital  for  this  particular  class,  she 
secured  permission  from  her  Superior,  and  being  without  funds, 
she  begged  and  borrowed  money  from  her  friends,  among  whom 
she  numbered  many  of  Buffalo’s  prominent  citizens,  the  late  ex- 
President  Cleveland  being  among  the  benefactors. 

Thirty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  a  portion  of  the  build- 
mg  was  erected  thereon.  The  struggle  to  maintain  and  properly 
care  for  the  patients  was  a  hard  one ;  being  out  of  the  city,  no  gas 
or  water  could  be  obtained ;  candles  served  for  light,  and  water 
had  to  be  conveyed  in  barrels  a  distance  of  a  mile  every  day  or  so. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  patients  were  county  charges  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Dr.  William  Ring  of  Buffalo  was  appointed  physician-in-charge 
in  1862  and  remained  as  such  up  to  his  death  in  1887. 

His  successors  were  Dr.  F.  S.  Crego  and  Dr.  G.  Ring,  serving 
up  to  1891,  when  Dr.  Harry  A.  Wood  became  physician-in-charge. 

Additions  to  the  oiiginal  building  were  made  from  time  to  time 
up  to  April,  1905,  when  a  new  building  costing  $45,000  was  started. 
This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  for  the  first  time  on 
November  7,  1907. 


1  By  John  J.  Twohey,  physician-in-charge. 
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Dr.  H.  A.  Wood  resigned  in  May,  1902,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Twohey,  who  had  been  assistant  since  1898.  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Krauss  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  and  remained  in  that 
position  up  to  his  death  in  September,  1909. 

No  public  patients  are  now  treated  at  this  institution.  Modern 
methods  are  pursued  in  the  care  of  patients,  and  the  institution  is 
equipped  with  everything  needful. 

The  “  Providence  Retreat/'  as  it  is  now  known,  is  licensed  by 
the  State  Hospital  Commission  for  the  care  of  private  insane 
patients. 

Besides  these,  there  are  treated  yearly  600  alcoholic  and  drug 
cases  ;  many  voluntary  patients,  neurasthenics,  border  line  cases  are 
admitted,  coming  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  Canada. 

Medical  officers  of  Providence  Retreat  since  its  inception : 

Dr.  William  Ring  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  physician-in-charge  from 
1863  to  1887. 

Dr.  Floyd  S.  Crego  and  Dr.  William  G.  Ring,  physicians-in- 
charge  from  1887  to  1891. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Wood,  physician-in-charge  from  1891  to  1902. 

Dr.  John  J.  Twohey,  physician-in-charge  from  1902  to  the 
present  time. 

Dr.  William  C.  Krauss,  chief  of  staff  from  1902  until  his  death 
in  1909. 


RIVER  CREST  SANITARIUM. 

Lawrence  Point,  Long  Island. 

This  private  institution,  duly  licensed  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  established  by  Dr.  John  Joseph 
Kindred  in  1897.  A  short  time  after  River  Crest  was  opened  a 
branch  was  established  on  the  shores  of  the  East  River,  near  Hell 
Gate,  for  the  treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol  habitues.  This  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1901  and  since  that  time  the  main  institution 
has  taken  care  of  such  cases  in  a  building  especially  devoted  to 
such  purposes. 

River  Crest  is  situated  on  a  plateau  on  Lawrence  Point,  Long 
Island.  It  is  about  50  feet  above  sea  level  and  commands  an  at¬ 
tractive  view  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East  River  and  the  City  of 
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New  York.  It  is  in  a  park  of  about  30  acres.  The  sanitarium  can 
be  reached  quickly  by  automobile  from  New  York  or  Brooklyn  or 
by  trolley  car  across  the  Queensborough  Bridge  at  59th  Street  and 
Second  Avenue,  New  York,  or  by  the  92d  Street  ferry  to  Astoria. 

The  Wolcott  Manor  House,  which  now  constitutes  the  main 
building  of  the  sanitarium,  is  an  attractive  well-built  residence,  con¬ 
taining  24  apartments,  and  is  of  frame  with  metal  roof,  three 
stories  and  basement. 

Two  years  after  the  institution  was  opened  it  became  necessary 
10  build  an  annex  to  the  main  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
women  patients.  Also  a  larger  building  some  distance  away  from 
this  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  men  patients.  Both  of  these  are 
three  stories  in  height. 

A  little  later  a  cottage,  to  accommodate  two  or  more  men,  was 
constructed  and  about  1902  a  building  for  the  care  of  narcotic 
patients  was  erected.  All  of  these  buildings  are  of  wood. 

In  1903  a  large  brick  building  with  dining  rooms  and  solaria  at 
the  eastern  side  and  a  hydrotherapeutic  establishment  in  the  base¬ 
ment  was  built.  It  has  wide  verandas  on  the  south  and  north  sides 
and  on  the  west  end  so  that  in  the  most  inclement  weather  patients 
have  an  opportunity  for  outdoor  exercise.  This  building  accom¬ 
modates  50  patients. 

Nearby  is  a  club  house  with  three  rooms,  a  greenhouse  and  a 
bowling  alley.  To  the  south  of  these  is  a  cottage  which  was  con¬ 
structed  for  the  care  of  24  women  patients.  This  cottage  has  two 
dining  rooms,  sleeping  apartments  for  the  nurses  employed  in  the 
care  of  these  patients  and  is  well  supplied  with  bathing  facilities. 
It  is  known  as  “  Sunnyside  Cottage/' 

The  most  recent  building  to  be  erected  is  a  brick  villa  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  two  story  and  basement,  comprising 
a  suite  on  each  floor  intended  for  the  occupancy  of  one  patient  with 
accommodations  for  attendants. 

In  the  basement  of  the  women's  annex  there  is  a  large  well- 
lighted  room  devoted  to  the  arts  and  crafts  work  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  woman  trained  to  give  instruction. 

An  excellent  tennis  court  and  a  seven-hole  golf  course  have  been 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  patients. 

The  sanitarium  has  its  own  water  supply  from  deep  artesian 
wells. 
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There  is  a  herd  of  24  cows,  well  cared  for  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 

There  are  seven  dining  rooms  in  addition  to  the  main  kitchen, 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  housekeeper,  with  a  chef  and  a 
number  of  helpers.  There  is  a  special  diet  kitchen  in  the  basement 
of  the  main  building  in  which  are  prepared  the  trays  for  the 
patients  who  are  not  able  to  come  to  the  dining  rooms.  The  food 
is  carried  from  the  kitchen  in  heated  receptacles  made  especially 
for  the  purpose  and  steam  tables  in  the  different  buildings  keep  the 
food  hot  and  palatable. 

The  institution  is  licensed  for  the  care  of  13 1  patients. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kindred  was  the  physician-in-charge  of  the  sanitarium 
until  1901,  when  the  present  physician-in-charge,  Dr.  Wm.  Elliott 
Dold,  took  the  position,  Dr.  Kindred  becoming  consultant  and 
business  manager. 

Among  the  physicians  who  have  been  identified  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  the  following: 


Dr.  J.  J.  Kindred. 

Dr.  Flavius  Packer. 
Dr.  Douglas  Beaton. 
Dr.  T.  D.  MacDonald. 


Dr.  Wm.  Elliott  Dold. 
Dr.  Chas.  W.  Gardiner. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Lawrence. 
Dr.  L.  F.  Bryson. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Brownell. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Boyd. 


Dr.  W.  A.  McCorn. 

Dr  Chas.  Locke. 

Dr.  Haig  Sims. 


The  present  medical  organization  consists  of  : 

Dr.  J.  J.  Kindred . Consultant  and  business  manager. 

Dr.  Wm.  Elliott  Dold . Physician-in-charge. 

Dr.  I.  Ward  Sampsell . Senior  asst,  physician. 

Dr.  David  W.  Hutchinson . Junior  asst,  physician. 


SANFORD  HALL. 

Flushing,  New  York  City. 

In  1841  Dr.  James  McDonald  established  a  private  hospital  at 
Murray  Hill,  New  York  City,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental 
and  nervous  diseases.  This  hospital  was  removed  to  Sanford  Hall, 
Flushing,  in  1845.  It  is  located  about  eight  miles  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  New  York  City. 


st.  Vincent’s  retreat 
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The  grounds  embrace  about  14  acres  of  lawn  and  gardens, 
affording  ample  opportunity  for  outdoor  life.  The  number  of 
patients  received  is  limited.  The  booklet  published  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  states  that  “  facilities  for  the  most  approved  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  are  provided  and  at  the  same  time  the  comforts  of  a  refined 
home  with  liberal  appointments  are  offered.” 

Physician-in-charge,  W.  Stuart  Brown,  M.  D. 


ST.  VINCENT’S  RETREAT. 

Harrison,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

St.  Vincent’s  Retreat,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York  City,  is  situated  one  mile  from 
Harrison  Station  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.  The  site  of  the  institution  comprises  125  acres  of  wood¬ 
land,  lawn  and  meadow,  located  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  which  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  view  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  country 
for  miles  around. 

The  buildings  are  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  have  ample  ver¬ 
anda  space  for  the  use  of  the  patients  in  inclement  weather.  A 
new  group  of  buildings,  consisting  of  chapel,  laundry,  kitchen, 
power  house  and  a  new  wing  for  patients,  are  of  modern  fireproof 
construction.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  an  artesian  well  furnishes  the  institution  with  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  pure  water. 

Each  case  is  studied  separately  and  treated  individually.  The 
nursing  is  done  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  a  corps  of  efficient 
nurses,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  a  general  hospital. 

Every  attention  is  given  to  the  occupation  of  the  patients. 
Tennis,  croquet,  gardening,  drives  and  walks  are  indulged  in  out 
of  doors ;  indoors,  sewing,  embroidery,  music,  reading,  etc.,  keep 
them  busy. 

Most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  used  are  grown  on  the  premises, 
and  the  milk  and  eggs  supplied  are  home  products. 

On  October  1,  1913,  there  were  in  residence  179  patients. 

Dr.  Swepson  J.  Brooks  is  the  physician-in-charge,  and  Dr.  H. 
Ernest  Schmid  and  Dr.  Leon  E.  Peeler  are  the  attending 
physicians. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


There  is  no  information  available  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
North  Carolina  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Hospital, 
at  Dix  Hill,  near  Raleigh,  in  1848.  This  institution  was  erected 
largely  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  Dix,  and 
its  location  was  subsequently  named  Dix  Hill  in  honor  of  her  work 
in  behalf  of  the  insane  of  the  state.  It  was  opened  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patients  in  1856. 

The  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Morganton,  was  established  in 
1875,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  March  29,  1883. 

The  third  state  institution,  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  was 
established  in  1877  as  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  colored 
insane  of  the  state  exclusively.  It  was  formally  opened  on  August 
1,  1880. 

In  addition  to  the  three  state  hospitals,  the  state  established  in 
1901  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  for  the  Dangerous  Insane,  and 
located  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  state  prison  at  Raleigh. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  passed  a  law  creating  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded,  but  no  details  as  to  location  or  con¬ 
struction  of  this  establishment  have  been  obtained. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
consisting  of  five  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  has  supervision  of  the  system  of  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  causes 
of  mental  and  bodily  infirmities. 

The  investigation  of  public  institutions,  except  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  which  are  not  also  charitable,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
ex-officio,  and  two  members  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

In  addition  there,  is  a  separate  Board  of  Directors  for  each 
general  state  hospital,  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  State  Hospital  for  the 
Dangerous  Insane  is  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  state  prison. 
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Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons,  except  idiots,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  admission. 

Legal  Procedure. — Any  respectable  citizen  residing  in  the 
county  must  file  an  affidavit  with  a  clerk  of  the  superior  court  that 
a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for  admission  to  a  state  hospital.  The 
clerk  may  have  him  brought  to  the  court  or  go  to  his  residence  and 
examine  the  condition  of  his  mind,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
county  physician  and  the  advice  of  other  physicians.  He  must 
take  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  recognized  physician,  resident 
of  the  state,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  member  of  his  family  or  friend. 
If  the  clerk  decides  that  such  person  is  insane,  he  must  order  his 
removal  to  the  proper  hospital.  In  an  emergency  the  examination 
may  be  made  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is  required  to  report  to 
the  clerk  of  the  superior  court.  But  the  order  for  commitment 
must  be  issued  by  the  clerk.  In  cases  of  great  emergency  a  justice 
may  admit  a  patient  to  a  hospital,  but  must  procure  an  order  from 
the  clerk  to  the  superintendent  within  30  days.  Whenever  any 
citizen  becomes  suddenly  or  violently  insane  in  some  county  other 
than  that  of  his  settlement  the  proper  authorities  of  any  county 
have  authority  to  examine  him  and  to  commit  him  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  permissible  to  admit  other  than  indigent  patients  if  there  is 
sufficient  room. 

Voluntary  Patients. — Provision  is  made  for  voluntary  commit¬ 
ment  of  patients.  A  voluntary  patient  is  not  entitled  to  a  discharge 
until  he  has  given  ten  days’  notice  of  his  desire. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  an  inquiry  as  to  its  lawfulness. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  cost  of  committing  a  patient  must 
be  paid  by  himself,  if  he  has  sufficient  property ;  or  by  any  person 
liable  for  his  support  or  maintenance,  or  by  the  county  in  which  he 
has  a  legal  settlement. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Dix  Hill,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  is  situated  one  mile  directly  south¬ 
west  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  just  over  the  city’s  boundary  line.  It 
was  erected  on  the  apex  of  the  watershed  between  Walnut  Creek 
on  the  south  and  Rocky  Branch  on  the  north  and  is  drained  in  the 
best  natural  manner  possible. 

This  institution  was  built  for  the  unfortunates  of  North  Carolina 
through  the  unceasing  and  persistent  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  Dix, 
who  appeared  before  the  Legislature  in  1848,  and  by  the  effective 
help  and  eloquent  plea  of  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  Fayetteville,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  101  yeas  to  10  nays. 

The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  six  commissioners : 
John  M.  Morehead,  of  Guilford ;  Calvin  Graves,  of  Caswell ;  T.  N. 
Cameron,  of  Cumberland ;  G.  W.  Mordecai,  of  Wake ;  C.  L. 
Hinton,  of  Wake,  and  G.  O.  Watson,  of  Johnston,  to  select  and 
purchase  a  tract  of  land  upon  which  to  erect  a  building  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  insane.  These  commissioners  did 
their  work  without  compensation,  and  that  they  did  it  well  is 
manifested  by  the  elegant  and  substantial  structure  upon  this  site. 

In  1856  the  building  was  near  enough  to  completion  for  the  first 
Board  of  Directors  to  instruct  Dr.  E.  C.  Fisher  to  order  in  40 
patients,  Dr.  Fisher  having  been  elected  superintendent  by  the 
board.  Dr.  Fisher  held  this  office  until  July  7,  1868,  when  he  was 
superseded  by  Dr.  Eugene  Grissom.  Dr.  Grissom  held  the  office 
until  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  K.  Wood,  of  Halifax  County,  who 
remained  in  office  but  a  short  while,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
George  L.  Kirby,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  February,  1901.  Dr. 
James  McKee  was  elected  the  following  March  as  his  successor. 
He  died  in  office  in  1912  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Picot.  Dr. 
Picot  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  McKee  of  one 
year  and  on  May  14,  1913,  Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
was  elected  superintendent  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  Legislature  of  1904  gave  the  hospital  $40,000,  and  with  it  a 
more  commodious  fireproof  building  was  erected,  with  a  capacity 
of  80  additional  female  patients.  The  Legislature  of  1907  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  a  Hospital  Commission  and  appropriated 
$500,000  to  add  to  the  buildings  and  erect  upon  the  grounds  such 
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structures  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  restoration 
of  the  health  of  the  insane.  A  storehouse  was  the  first  building 
put  up  by  the  commission,  at  a  cost  of  $4200  ;  then  a  carpenter  shop 
at  a  cost  of  $3800.  Next  an  annex  for  100  men,  at  a  cost  of 
$48,265.  The  Legislature  required  the  commission  to  pay  $53,500 
out  of  the  $500,000  appropriation  for  the  Grimes  land. 

In  1908  the  commission  disbursed  the  following  amounts:  In 
February,  $11,405.75  for  heating,  plumbing,  sewer  pipes,  sewers, 
and  an  addition  to  complete  the  storeroom ;  in  October,  1908,  one 
building  for  women,  $21,900 ;  three  groups  of  buildings  at  $14,813 
each,  one  of  these  groups  being  for  male  convalescent  patients 
and  the  other  two  for  male  and  female  epileptics  respectively; 
sewer  and  pipe  connection  with  the  A.  &  M.  College,  aggregating 
$66,919. 

The  original  plan  of  the  hospital  was  a  main  building,  connected 
on  each  side  with  wings,  containing  wards  for  patients.  The 
building  is  three  stories  in  height  and  the  rooms  contain  but  one 
patient  each.  In  some  of  the  additions  to  the  original  building 
the  wards  are  built  on  the  dormitory  plan.  The  third  floor  of 
the  main  building  is  used  for  the  amusement  hall.  On  this  same 
floor  is  the  sewing  room  and  the  arts  and  crafts  department.  There 
is  a  reception  ward,  but  it  is  not  separate  from  the  other  wards. 

The  hospital  has  a  training  school  for  nurses.  There  is  no 
separate  department  for  the  chronic  insane,  they  being  cared  for 
in  the  same  building  with  the  acute  cases.  The  criminal  insane 
department  is  at  the  state  penitentiary  and  is  entirely  separate 


from  this  hospital. 

SUMMARY. 

Founded  .  1856 

Number  of  buildings .  15 

Number  of  acres  of  land .  1311 

Number  of  patients  .  1114 

Number  of  attendants .  58 

Annual  appropriation . $175,000 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Fisher . 1856-1868 

Dr.  Eugene  Grissom  . 1868-1889 

Dr.  William  K.  Wood  . 1889-1889 

Dr.  George  L.  Kirby  . 1890-1901 

Dr.  James  McKee  . . . 1902-1912 

Dr.  L.  J.  Picot . 1912-1913 

Dr.  Albert  Anderson  . 1913-in  office 
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ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS,  1914. 

Dr.  Charles  Jenkins . First  assistant. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stancell . Second  assistant. 

Dr.  T.  O.  Coppedge . .  .Third  assistant. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Pendleton  . . . Pathologist. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE. 

Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1875  at  Morganton,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  It  is  built  of  brick,  on  the  Kirkbride 
plan,  having  a  frontage  of  918  feet  and  a  depth  of  40  feet.  It  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  March  29,  1883,  and  by 
November  30,  1884,  252  patients  had  been  admitted.  There  were 
remaining  on  the  latter  date  85  men  and  97  women,  a  total  of  182. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  P.  L.  Murphy,  who  was  elected 
in  December,  1882. 

Attached  to  the  institution  is  a  large  and  productive  farm,  which 
has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  state  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
patients  in  supplying  them  with  employment  suited  to  the  former 
life  of  the  greater  number. 

In  1897  the  capacity  of  the  institution  was  785.  At  present 
(1914)  it  is  1250. 

In  the  rear  of  each  wing  of  the  main  building  are  congregate 
dining  rooms.  The  water  supply  of  the  hospital  is  abundant  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  its  purity,  the  whole  watershed 
being  the  property  of  the  state,  much  of  it  being  in  original  timber. 
There  is  an  organized  hook  and  ladder  company  from  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  institution,  and  a  large  reservoir  affords  quick 
command  of  water  in  case  of  fire.  Besides  this  fireproof  sections 
are  built  between  the  wings  and  the  administration  building,  so  as 
to  isolate  and  confine  to  one  section  any  fire  that  may  break  out. 
The  complete  ventilation  of  the  entire  building  is  effected  by 
rotary  fans  in  the  engine  room. 

According  to  Powell 1  in  1897  this  institution  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  model  institution  in  the  South,  both  in  construction 
and  administration. 

1  “  A  Sketch  of  Psychiatry  in  the  Southern  States,”  Transactions  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  Vol.  IV,  p.  104. 
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The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  John  McCampbell. 

The  committee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  further  details  regard¬ 
ing  this  institution,  or  of  the  medical  officers  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  AT  GOLDSBORO. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  insanity  had  increased  markedly  among 
the  negroes  following  their  emancipation,  Governor  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  recommended  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  in  1877  that  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the  colored 
insane  of  the  state  be  established.  This  recommendation  was 
acted  upon  promptly  and  a  bill  appropriating  $40,000  for  this 
purpose  was  passed,  and  a  Board  of  Directors  was  appointed  by 

the  Governor  to  select  a  site  and  have  the  necessary  buildings 
erected. 

The  board,  after  considering  several  sites  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  decided  to  locate  the  institution  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Goldsboro,  near  the  center  of  the  negro  population. 

A  farm  of  170  acres  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  town  and 
on  Little  River  was  purchased  for  $5000,  and  the  colored  insane 

asylum,  now  known  as  the  State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  was 
located  thereon. 

The  first  buildings  were  erected  on  a  hill  beautifully  shaded  by 
massive  oaks,  400  yards  from  the  river.  They  consist  of  a  four- 
story  brick  administration  building,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south 

a  three-story  brick  building  36  by  150  feet  for  the  accommodation 
of  patients. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  Wayne 
County,  and  August  1,  1880,  the  asylum  was  opened  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  70  patients.  All  the  colored  patients,  about  a  dozen 
in  number,  who  had  been  confined  in  separate  wards  in  the  insane 
asylum  at  Raleigh,  were  then  transferred  to  the  colored  insane 
asylum.  During  this  month  60  patients  in  all  were  admitted.  Dr. 
Moore,  the  superintendent,  died  in  the  following  year  and  Dr.  J. 
D.  Roberts,  of  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Dur- 
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ing  the  service  of  Dr.  Roberts  the  north  wing  was  added  to  the 
main  building,  a  home  was  built  for  the  superintendent  and  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  institution  were  laid  off  in  walks  and 
drives  by  a  landscape  gardener  and  beautified  by  planting  shrubs 
and  flowers.  A  steam-heating  plant  was  also  installed. 

In  1888  Dr.  Roberts  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller,  of  Golds¬ 
boro,  who  served  until  his  death  in  January,  1906,  when  Dr.  W.  W. 
Faison,  the  present  incumbent,  was  selected  as  superintendent. 
During  the  long  and  successful  service  of  Dr.  Miller  the  capacity 
of  the  main  building  was  increased  by  additions  to  each  wing. 
Vance  Hall,  a  four-story  building  with  associate  dining  room  in  the 
basement,  was  constructed  on  the  terrace  in  the  rear  of  the  female 
wing.  On  the  male  side  was  added  Aycock  building,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  70  patients ;  an  associate  dining  room,  a  cold  storage  plant 
and  store-room  on  first  floor.  An  electric  plant  was  also  installed. 
The  largest  of  the  detached  buildings,  afterwards  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Miller,  was  partially  completed  during  his  administration. 
It  is  modern  in  every  appointment  and  accommodates  118  patients. 
Since  the  completion  of  Miller  building,  two  buildings  for  epilep¬ 
tics,  male  and  female,  and  two  buildings  for  tubercular  patients, 
male  and  female,  have  been  erected  on  the  Trudeau  plan.  These 
buildings  were  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  Commission. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $25,000  for  additional 
accommodation  for  the  colored  insane  and  this  amount  is  now 
being  expended  in  buildings  for  this  purpose  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  individual  rooms  for  each  patient. 

From  time  to  time  land  adjoining  the  hospital  farm  has  been 
purchased,  until  now  the  institution  owns  690  acres,  about  400 
acres  of  which  is  in  cultivation. 

Six  years  ago  a  filter  plant  of  modern  construction  was  added 
and  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  there  has  not  been 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  hospital  in  seven  years. 

The  heads  of  all  the  departments  are  white,  while  all  the  atten¬ 
dants  are  colored. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  August  1,  1880,  4139 
patients  have  been  admitted,  3311  discharged,  leaving  enrolled 
June  2,  1913,  828.  Of  this  number  763  patients  are  present  and  65 

at  home  on  parole. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Moore .  1880-1881  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller .  1888-1906 

Dr.  J.  D.  Roberts .  1881-1888  Dr.  W.  W.  Faison .  1006- 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

...  1883-1906  Dr.  J.  E.  Brothers .  1908- 

. .  .  1897-  Dr.  W.  A.  Murphy .  1913- 


Dr.  W.  W.  Faison 
Dr.  Clara  E.  Jones 
Dr.  W.  C.  Linville 


Dr.  J.  W.  Vick. 

J.  A.  Bonitz. 

E.  B.  Bordon. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Spicer. 

Dr.  Matt.  Moore. 
Theophilus  Edwards. 
W.  T.  Rountree. 

M.  M.  Katz. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Ramsay. 
Dr.  S.  Satchwell. 

E.  W.  Kerr. 

A.  J.  Galloway. 

L.  H.  Castex. 

Dr.  R.  W.  King. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Culbreth. 
I.  S.  D.  Sauls. 

H.  H.  Dillon. 


1906-1908 

DIRECTORS. 

B.  F.  Ay  cock. 

J.  F.  Southerland. 

J.  L.  McLean. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Pitt. 

J.  B.  Hill. 

H.  J.  Faison. 

Jos.  E.  Peterson. 

Maj.  H.  L.  Grant. 
Council  Wooten. 

Dr.  E.  Porter. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Grimsley. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Bullock. 
A.  F.  Johnson. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Tatum. 

D.  E.  McKinno. 
James  W.  Thompson. 
W.  L.  Hill. 


W.  R.  Hollowell. 

R.  S.  McCoin. 

L.  B.  Bynum. 

Dr.  Albert  Anderson. 
Dr.  Thos.  M.  Jordan. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Headen. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Marriott. 

B.  W.  Edwards. 

C.  F.  PI  erring. 

E.  A.  Darden. 

W.  A.  Stewart. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Moore. 

J.  C.  Cromartie. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hoggard. 

J.  G.  Anderson. 

F.  W.  Habel. 

J.  A.  Beaman. 


The  term  of  office  of  the  directors  is  six  years,  and  a  number 
of  the  above  served  several  terms. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 

DANGEROUS  INSANE. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Forth  Carolina  Hospital  for  the  Dangerous  Insane  was 
established  in  acordance  with  the  enactment  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  North  Carolina  in  1901.  The  hospital  was  created  for  the 
dangerous  insane  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  state  prison. 

In  building  the  accommodations  for  these  patients  the  advice 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  three  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the 
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state  was  obtained  in  order  to  insure  the  safety,  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  patients.  The  directors  of  the  state  prison  were 
required  to  furnish  to  the  hospital  all  labor  free  of  charge  and  all 
materials  at  cost  for  the  necessary  changes  required  to  place  the 
wards  and  apartments  in  proper  condition.  It  was  also  expressly 
provided  that  the  hospital  should  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
state  prison,  but  should  be  a  state  hospital  for  the  dangerous 
insane.  The  directors  were  required  to  furnish  to  the  hospital 
heat,  light  and  water  at  cost  and  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  comfort,  maintenance  and  humane  treatment  of  the  insane 
committed  to  its  care.  The  sexes  and  races  were  to  be  kept  in 
separate  wards  and  apartments.  The  directors  were  also  required 
to  appoint  a  skilled  physician,  educated  in  the  profession,  to  have 
charge  of  the  institution.  His  term  of  office  was  for  four  years, 
but  he  might  be  removed  for  incompetence  or  immorality. 

He  was  given  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  superintendents 
of  other  state  hospitals.  He  was  required  to  be  a  student  of 
penology  and  crime  in  all  its  aspects,  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly.  It 
was  also  made  the  duty  of  other  superintendents  of  state  hospitals 
to  visit  this  hospital  from  time  to  time  at  least  once  each  year  for 
consultation  and  advice  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  thereof  and  the  treatment  of  patients ;  but  their  powers  were 
all  advisory. 

For  four  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  crimi¬ 
nal  insane  patients  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  staff  of 
the  State  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  and  housed  in  one  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  buildings. 

By  the  act  of  1901  the  west  wing  of  the  state  prison,  a  building 
of  four  stories,  was  completely  separated  from  the  prison  and 
opened  as  a  separate  institution  on  the  1st  of  August  of  that  year. 

The  disposition  of  the  space  thus  furnished  was  as  follows :  On 
the  ground  floor  were  located  the  colored  male  ward  and  apart¬ 
ments,  the  kitchen,  dining  and  store  rooms.  Underneath  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  a  storage  room  was  provided.  On  the 
second  floor  was  an  office  and  apartment  for  the  steward  and  a 
white  male  ward.  The  third  floor  furnished  a  ward  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  white  male  patients.  The  fourth  floor  gave  wards  and 
apartments  for  white  and  colored  female  patients,  a  partition  separ- 
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ating  the  races.  A  separate  apartment  was  also  furnished  for  a 
female  attendant  on  the  fourth  floor.  For  want  of  space  a  separate 
dining  room  for  colored  patients  could  not  be  provided,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  male  ward  adjoining  the  kitchen  was  used  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  white  and  colored  people  are  in  no  way  asso¬ 
ciated.  Meals  are  served  to  female  patients  in  their  ward. 

On  April,  1901,  the  total  population  of  the  hospital  was  ^3 
patients,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  inmates  of  one  of  the  state 
hospitals  or  the  state  prison.  The  majority  of  these  had  been 
guilty  of  serious  crimes.  Many  came  from  the  state  prison,  where 
they  had  served  long  sentences  or  upon  the  completion  of  a  term 
of  imprisonment  had  not  been  discharged  because  of  insanity. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  hopelessly  insane  and  no  patient  of 
those  admitted  in  1901  has  recovered.  Most  of  them  were  in  bad 

physical  health  by  reason  of  long  confinement  or  constitutional 
disease. 

The  patients  admitted  since  1901  have  been  from  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  belong  to  the  farming  or  laboring  class.  It  has  been 
consequently  possible  to  secure  much  better  results  from  treat¬ 
ment  and  several  have  been  cured. 

The  institution  is  badly  located  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
prison  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  supplying  any  means  of 
systematic  occupation  for  patients.  The  men  are  only  employed  in 

doing  odd  jobs  about  the  institution  and  the  women  assist  in 
sewing. 

All  criminal  insane  from  all  parts  of  the  state  are  sent  directly 
to  the  state  hospital  and  none  are  committed  to  any  of  the  other 
state  hospitals.  When  criminal  patients  recover  they  are  returned 
for  trial  to  the  county  from  whence  they  came. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  institution  April  1,  1915,  is  90. 

The  medical  officers  are  :  Dr.  James  R.  Rogers,  medical  superin¬ 
tendent  and  physician,  and  Dr.  Julian  S.  Moore,  superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Dangerous  Insane  and  also  of  state  prison. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


The  State  of  North  Dakota  maintains  two  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  diseased.  The  first  is  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Jamestown,  which  was  established  in  1883,  and 
opened  in  1885,  while  North  Dakota  was  still  a  part  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Dakota.  Its  capacity  in  1914  was  900  beds. 

The  second  institution  is  the  North  Dakota  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded  at  Grafton,  which  was  established  in  1902.  Its 
capacity  is  250  beds. 

The  afifairs  of  the  institutions  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Con-  jj 
trol  of  three  members,  who  are  assisted  by  resident  officers.  The  i 
Board  of  Control  has  charge  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  including  the  penitentiary  at  Bismarck,  reform  r. 
school  at  Mandan,  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Devil’s  Lake,  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown,  Institution  for  the  Feeble¬ 
minded  at  Grafton,  and  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Bath  Gate. 

Classes  Committed. — All  resident  insane  of  the  state  who  are  3 
not  idiots  are  entitled  to  receive  care  and  treatment  at  the  state  : 
hospital.  Residents  of  other  states  may  be  admitted  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  first  cost  of  board  and  treatment. 

Legal  Procedure  for  Commitment. — In  each  county  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  insanity  is  established,  the  judge  of  the  county 
being  a  member  and  its  chairman.  The  other  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  one  a  reputable  practising  U 
physician  and  the  other  a  reputable  practising  attorney,  for  a  term 
of  two  years. 

Application  for  admission  of  a  person  to  the  hospital  must  be  in 
writing,  verified  by  affidavit,  alleging  he  is  believed  to  be  insane  n 
and  a  fit  subject  for  custody  and  treatment  in  a  hospital.  The  1 
commissioners  must  investigate  and  may  require  the  person  to  be  k 
brought  before  them  for  examination.  Any  citizen  or  any  relative  h 
may  appear  and  resist  the  application,  and  the  parties  may  appear 
by  counsel.  The  commissioners  must  appoint  a  regular  practising  j : 
physician  of  the  county,  who  may  be  of  their  own  number,  to  make  \ 
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a  personal  examination.  The  physician  must  certify  that  he  has 
made  such  careful  personal  examination  and  finds  the  person 
insane  or  not  insane.  If  the  commissioners  find  him  insane  and  a 
proper  subject  for  treatment  they  must  authorize  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  receive  him. 

No  person  supposed  to  be  insane  may  be  restrained  of  his  liberty 
by  any  other  person  except  by  authority  obtained  as  herein  re¬ 
quired,  save  to  such  extent  and  for  such  brief  period  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  persons  until  proper  authority  can  be 
had. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — On  a  statement  in  writing,  verified 
by  affidavit,  to  the  county  judge  alleging  that  a  person  is  not 
insane  and  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  judge  must  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  of  not  more  than  three  persons  to  inquire  into 
the  case.  If  on  their  report  the  county  judge  finds  the  person 
sane  he  must  order  his  discharge ;  if  not,  he  must  authorize  his 
continued  detention. 

All  persons  confined  as  insane  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  expense  of  committing  an  insane 
person  to  the  hospital  is  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  but  the 
fee  and  expenses  of  the  sheriff  for  conveying  a  patient  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Jamestown,  N.  D. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown, 
N.  D.,  was  opened  May  1,  1885.  Its  construction  and  organization 
were  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Dakota  Territorial  Legislature, 
passed  in  1883,  which  provided  for  its  location  within  a  distance  of 
four  miles  from  Jamestown,  N.  D.  Its  present  location  is  two 
miles  from  the  center  of  Jamestown  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Upon  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  admission  of  North 
Dakota  into  the  Union  the  hospital  was  taken  over  by  North 
Dakota,  with  its  share  of  the  land  grant  provided  by  Congress. 

'By  W.  M.  Hotchkiss,  M.  D.,  superintendent 
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Since  that  time  the  institution  has  grown  year  by  year,  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  now  occupies  1250  acres 
of  land  and  includes  the  following  buildings,  viz. :  An  administra¬ 
tion  building ;  eight  ward  buildings,  containing  three  wards  each ; 
hospital  building,  with  separate  wards  for  the  sexes ;  an  assembly 
hall ;  isolated  tubercular  building  for  female  patients ;  congregate 
dining  room  and  kitchen ;  cold  storage,  laundry  and  power  house ; 
hose  house ;  steel  tower  and  a  40,000-gallon  water  tank ;  one  large 
horse  barn ;  large  dairy  barn ;  ice  house ;  four  hog  houses ;  three 
root  cellars ;  slaughter  house,  and  garden  and  greenhouses.  A 
new  fireproof  ward  building  for  100  female  patients  is  under 
course  of  construction.  In  1912  the  conservative  capacity  was  650 
patients,  but  the  institution  was  overcrowded,  there  being  at  that 
time  797  patients. 

The  hospital  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  state  and  the  several 
counties,  each  county  paying  the  state  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  month 
for  the  care  of  each  patient  committed  therefrom,  and  the  balance 
of  the  cost  being  provided  from  an  interest  and  income  fund 
derived  from  the  land  grant  as  provided  by  Congress.  The  esti¬ 
mated  annual  per  capita  cost  for  the  institution  is  $192. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Control 
of  three  members  and  six  resident  officers — the  superintendent, 
three  assistant  physicians,  steward  and  a  matron. 

At  the  organization  of  the  institution  Dr.  O.  W.  Archibald  was 
superintendent  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  Drs.  Dwight  S. 
Moore,  L.  B.  Baldwin,  B.  R.  McAllister  and  W.  M.  Hotchkiss  at 
the  head  of  the  institution. 

The  institution  is  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  each  building  being 
connected  by  a  corridor ;  all  recent  buildings  are  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  Several  additional  buildings  have  been  planned  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  population  and  with  the  view  to  give 
better  opportunity  for  work  along  the  line  of  hydrotherapy  and 
medical  treatment. 

This  institution  has  a  male  and  female  reception  ward,  to  which 
all  patients  are  admitted.  The  first  assistant  examines  the  male 
patients  and  the  woman  physician  examines  the  women  patients. 
The  clinical  record  system  is  similar  to  that  of  New  York,  but  not 
quite  so  elaborate.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  two  male  assistant 
physicians  and  one  woman.  Staff  meetings  are  held  daily. 
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The  acute  mental  cases  are  kept  in  wards,  apart  from  the 
chronic  patients.  Those  acutely  physically  sick  are  cared  for  in  the 
infirmary.  There  is  a  modern  building  for  tubercular  women,  but 
no  building  for  tubercular  men. 

The  epileptics  are  not  segregated,  but  are  classified  along  with 
the  non-epileptic  insane.  The  insane  criminals  and  the  dangerous 
patients  are  kept  in  a  ward  apart  from  the  other  patients.  There 
is  an  experienced  dietarian,  who  looks  after  the  preparation  of  the 
food.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  conduct  a  training 
school  in  this  institution. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  and  the  farm  enable  the  hospital  to  set 
a  bounteous  table  and  still  keep  within  the  allowance  for  main¬ 
tenance  provided  by  law.  Buying  and  butchering  stock  has  saved 
money  and  has  provided  a  better  quality  of  meat. 

Restraint  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  windows  of  some  of 
the  buildings  have  heavy  woven  screens  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  inmates,  but  there  are  no  bars.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is 
to  give  the  very  best  care  possible  to  the  unfortunates  committed 
to  its  charge. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

O.  W.  Archibald,  M.  D.  L.  B.  Baldwin,  M.  D. 

Dwight  S.  Moore,  M.  D.  B.  R.  McAllister,  M.  D. 

W.  M.  Hotchkiss,  M.  D.  (present). 


ASSISTANT  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 


J.  H.  Drake,  M.  D. 
Dwight  S.  Moore,  M.  D. 
E.  A.  Anderson,  M.  D. 
Mary  A.  Charteris,  M.  D. 
Edward  C.  Branch,  M.  D. 
L.  B.  Baldwin,  M.  D. 
Florence  Baier,  M.  D. 
Eleanor  J.  Hill,  M.  D. 

A.  W.  Guest,  M.  D. 


J.  W.  Stribling,  M.  D. 

Albert  N.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Clara  P.  Seippel,  M.  D. 

Agnes  V.  Hobart,  M.  D. 

Jessie  Hattendorf,  M.  D. 

Henry  J.  Meunier,  M.  D. 

H.  D.  Earl,  M.  D.  (present). 

C.  I.  Spannare,  M.  D.  (present). 
M.  H.  Culbert,  M.  D.  (present). 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  INSTITUTION  FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Grafton,  N.  D. 

The  North  Dakota  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  was 
established  in  1902  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  children  in 
1904. 

The  institution  is  located  on  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land,  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Grafton,  which  is  on  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Division  of  both  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
railways.  This  site  was  originally  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
sum  of  $30,000,  with  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  state  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Upon  the  location  of  the  state  penitentiary  at  Bismarck, 
in  1893,  the  property  became  useless  for  the  purpose  originally  in¬ 
tended,  but  it  was  not  until  1901  that  it  was  designated  as  a  site 
for  the  present  institution. 

The  main  building  was  finished  in  the  autum  of  1903.  The 
original  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  Governor  White  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following:  W.  C.  Treman,  J.  E.  Gray,  O.  D.  Nelson, 
G.  N.  Midgardon  and  F.  C.  Zuelsdorf. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Baldwin  was  elected  superintendent  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  December  15,  1903. 

On  April  15,  1907,  Dr.  Baldwin  resigned  and  Dr.  H.  A. 
LaMoure  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  December  1,  1910, 
Dr.  LaMoure  resigned  in  turn,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  A. 
R.  T.  Wylie,  was  appointed  superintendent. 

The  main  building,  built  in  1902,  is  of  brick  and  is  126  feet  by 
184  feet  in  dimensions.  It  cost  $86,000.  In  it  are  located  the 
business  offices,  school  department,  assembly  hall,  officers’  quarters, 
girls’  department  and  kitchen. 

The  hospital  building  was  erected  in  1909  and  is  of  brick,  with 
reinforced  concrete  floors  and  asbestos  shingle  roof.  It  cost 
$23,000.  It  has  a  capacity  of  20  beds,  with  operating  room,  dispen¬ 
sary  and  diet  kitchen. 

North  A-Ward  building  was  erected  in  1911.  It  is  64  feet  by 
125  feet  in  size,  and  affords  accommodation  for  100  boys.  Its  cost 
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was  $65,000.  The  boys’  manual  training  rooms  are  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  this  building. 

The  laundry  is  a  well-equipped  two-story  brick  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $53°°-  The  power  house  is  a  one-story  brick  building, 
60  feet  by  72  feet,  and  cost  $14,000. 

The  farm  buildings  are  located  1500  feet  north  of  the  institution 
buildings  and  cost  to  erect  $6208. 

One  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  farm  are  under  cultivation, 
and  50  acres  are  in  woodland. 

The  statutes  governing  the  institution  have  been  modified  at 
every  session  of  the  Legislature  since  its  establishment,  mostly  in 
an  effort  to  furnish  funds  for  its  support.  At  first  it  was  main¬ 
tained  by  state  funds ;  the  parents  of  the  pupils  or,  if  indigent,  the 
counties  of  their  domicile,  furnished  the  clothing  only.  Then  the 
parents  or  counties  were  made  to  pay  $40  per  year  for  the  support 
of  the  institution.  Later  this  was  raised  to  $100  per  year,  and 
again  to  $180  per  year,  at  which  figure  it  now  remains. 

There  were  present,  June  30,  1914,  223  inmates;  126  males  and 
97  females. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  June  30,  1914,  were  as  follows : 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

A.  R.  T.  Wylie,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

MATRON. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Wylie. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NURSES. 

Miss  Harriett  E.  Cook. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Scott.  Miss  Ruby  Olson. 


Miss  Hilda  Benn. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  OHIO. 


The  first  asylum  for  the  insane  erected  in  Ohio  was  built  in 
Cincinnati,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  January  22, 
1821,  entitled,  “An  Act  Establishing  a  Commercial  Hospital  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

By  the  terms  of  this  enactment  the  trustees  of  Cincinnati  Town¬ 
ship  were  to  furnish  a  site  for  the  institution,  containing  not  less 
than  four  acres  of  land,  within  one  mile  of  the  public  landing  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings  (which  were  to 
be  of  brick)  for  the  safekeeping,  comfort  and  medical  treatment  of 
such  idiots,  lunatics  and  insane  persons  of  the  state  as  might  be 
brought  to  it  for  these  purposes.  The  trustees  were  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  care  of  such  patients,  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  sending  the  same,  if  paupers,  or  by  the  friends  or  guard¬ 
ians,  if  they  had  estates. 

In  addition,  the  trustees  were  required  to  admit  and  care  for, 
free  of  charge,  all  boatmen  belonging  to  boats  owned  by  citizens 
of  Ohio  or  to  boats  of  the  citizens  of  other  states  which  provided 
hospital  accommodations  to  boatmen  of  this  state.  They  were 
also  required  to  receive  into  the  institution  the  paupers  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Township. 

The  institution  was  to  be  known  as  “  The  Commercial  Hospital 
and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio.”  The  state  donated,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  said  asylum,  $10,000  in  depreciated 
or  uncurrent  bank  bills  then  in  the  state  treasury,  from  which  was 
realized  the  sum  of  $3500. 

The  trustees  were,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  the 
owners  of  out-lot  59,  on  the  original  plan  of  Cincinnati,  containing 
four  acres  of  land,  being  the  premises  until  recently  occupied  by 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital.  This  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  asylum,  and  the  trustees  entered  on  the  erection  of  a 
building  thereon,  which  was  completed  prior  to  January  27,  1824, 
as  appears  from  the  following  notice,  published  in  the  Liberty  Hall 
and  Cincinnati  Gazette  on  that  date,  to-wit : 

Notice. — By  reference  to  the  law  establishing  a  commercial  hospital 
and  lunatic  asylum  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Township  of  Cincinnati, 
the  undersigned  trustees  hereby  give  notice,  agreeably  to  the  12th  section. 
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that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  idiots,  lunatics  and  insane  persons, 
agreeable  to  the  6th  section  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Benjamin  Hopkins, 
Benjamin  Mason, 

1st  month  (January),  26th,  1824.  TrUStees  of  the  Township  of  Cincinnati. 

Ford,  in  the  “  History  of  Cincinnati,”  says  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a  commercial  hospital  in  Cincinnati  was  inaugurated  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  and  the  plan  of  an  insane  department  was  added 
at  his  sole  suggestion. 

Ford  further  tells  us  that  the  first  building  was  53  feet  front  by 
42  feet  deep,  and  three  stories  high ;  that  in  1827  an  addition  was 
made  to  it,  44  by  28  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  and  a  further  ad¬ 
dition  was  made  a  few  years  afterwards  with  a  capacity  of  150 
patients,  and  the  basement  was  turned  into  a  poorhouse,  and  was, 
to  some  extent,  used  as  an  orphan  asylum.  He  also  says  that  the 
portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  insane  was 
designed  rather  as  a  place  of  confinement  than  an  asylum. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  March  1,  1831, 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  the  institution  and  enquire  and 
report,  among  other  things,  “  whether  the  cells  and  apartments  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  are  sufficiently  separated  from  each  other  by 
thick  walls  to  prevent  the  inmates  from  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  whether  means  of  restraint  and  comfort  and  the  various 
conveniences  found  necessary  and  proper  elsewhere  have  been 
provided.” 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  dawned  on  the  legislative  mind  that 
there  could  be  too  much  restraint  for  insane  patients.  They  must 
not  only  be  confined  in  cells,  but  must  be  separated  by  thick  walls 
to  prevent  communication  with  each  other. 

The  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio  was  the 
original  institution  from  which  afterwards  developed  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  City  Infirmary,  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  Longview 
Asylum. 

The  Legislature  on  March  7,  1835,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
land  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  at  the  next  session  authorized  the 
erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  on  the  land  recently  purchased 
for  that  purpose  at  Columbus.  This  institution  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio.  On  March  9,  1838,  an  act  was 
passed,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Safekeeping  of  Idiots, 
Lunatics  or  Insane  Persons,  the  Management  of  their  Affairs  and 
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for  Other  Purposes,”  which  required  all  persons  found  to  be 
lunatics  to  be  sent  to  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  repealing  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  said  act. 
Thus  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio  ceased 
to  be  a  state  institution  on  March  9,  1838,  although  the  name  re¬ 
mained  until  March  11,  1861,  when  it  was  changed  to  Commercial 
Hospital  of  Cincinnati. 

The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  December  19,  1838,  that  the  east  wing  of  the 
asylum  had  been  completed  and  that  the  institution  when  finished 
would  accommodate  150  patients.  This  institution  is  now  known 
as  Columbus  State  Hospital  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  1852  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  erection 
of  two  additional  lunatic  asylums.  The  result  of  this  legislation 
was  the  erection  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  now 
known  as  the  Dayton  State  Hospital,  which  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  September  1,  1855,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  now  known  as  the  Cleveland 
State  Hospital,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
March  1  of  the  same  year. 

The  Athens  State  Hospital  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
1867,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  January  9, 
1874. 

The  Toledo  State  Hospital,  established  in  1883,  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  1885. 

The  Massillon  State  Hospital,  established  under  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  1892,  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  September  6,  1898. 

The  Lima  State  Hospital,  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1906 
for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
600  patients  on  April  15,  1915. 

Longview  Hospital,  located  near  Cincinnati,  is  the  property  of 
Hamilton  County  and  receives  patients  from  that  district  only.  It 
was  originally  established  by  Hamilton  County  at  Carthage  in 
1854.  In  1857  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  Hamilton 
County  a  separate  district  for  asylum  purposes  and  providing  for 
the  erection  and  government  of  an  asylum  therein.  The  act 
further  provided  that  all  the  taxes  paid  by  Hamilton  County  for 
the  care  of  its  insane  be  turned  over  to  the  county  for  the  use  of 
said  asylum.  The  county  had  undertaken,  at  large  expense  to 
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itself  and  without  cost  to  the  state,  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the 
care  of  its  own  insane,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  to  be 
relieved  in  future  from  contributing  to  the  erection  of  asylums  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  or  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane 
outside  the  county.  The  act  of  1857  was  repealed  in  1873  ;  in  1880 
and  1883  new  acts  were  passed.  Since  the  latter  date  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  appropriated  to  Longview  gross  sums,  in  the  same  manner 
that  appropriations  have  been  made  to  other  asylums.  Longview 
Hospital  is  an  anomaly  in  the  system  of  the  care  of  the  insane  by 
the  state.  It  is  regulated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  limited 
in  its  operation  to  Hamilton  County.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  five  directors,  three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  local  authorities 
and  two  by  the  Governor.  They  are  required  to  be  residents  of 
Hamilton  County. 

In  1857  the  btate  of  Ohio  established  at  Columbus  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Feeble-minded. 

The  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics  was  established  at  Gallipolis 
in  1890  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1893. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  ap¬ 
proved  May  17,  1911,1  entitled:  “An  Act  to  Create  a  Board  of 
Administration  for  the  Institutions  of  the  State  Named  Herein 
and  to  Repeal  Certain  Sections  of  the  General  Code,”  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  four  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
to  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  to  be  known  as  “  The  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration.” 

All  appointments,  after  the  first,  were  to  be  for  four  years,  and 
each  member  was  required  to  take  an  oath  and  to  give  surety  in 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Members  were  subject  to  removal  for  cause, 
after  a  hearing,  in  which  case  the  Governor  was  granted  the  power 
of  appointing  their  successors.  The  board  was  to  assume  its  duties 
August  15,  1911,  and  was  given  full  power  to  manage  and  govern 
the  following  institutions :  The  Athens  State  Hospital,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  State  Hospital,  the  Columbus  State  Hospital,  the  Dayton 
State  Hospital,  the  Toledo  State  Hospital,  the  Lima  State  Hospital, 
the  Massillon  State  Hospital,  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Ohio  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home, 
the  Madison  Home,  the  Boys’  Industrial  School,  the  Girls’  Indus- 

1  House  Bill  No.  146. 
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trial  Home,  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
the  Ohio  State  Sanatorium. 

Each  member  of  “  The  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  ”  receives 
a  salary  of  $5000  a  year  and  traveling  expenses.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  receives  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  fiscal  supervisor  a  salary  of  $4000  a  year  and 
traveling  expenses.  Each  member,  officer  and  employee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 

The  board  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  all  rights  then  vested  in  the 
several  boards  of  trustees,  boards  of  managers  and  commissions 
then  charged  with  duties  respecting  the  various  institutions  above 
named,  and  on  and  after  August  15,  1911,  became  their  successors 
in  the  constitution,  control  and  management  of  said  institutions, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Each  institution  is  under  the  executive  control  of  a  superinten¬ 
dent  or  other  chief  officer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  unless  removed  for  cause.  The  chief  officer  appoints 
the  necessary  employees,  but  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  officers  and  employees  may  be  appointed  from  the  same 
county. 

The  board  is  required  to  keep  in  its  office  a  complete  set  of  books 
and  accounts  with  each  institution,  which  shall  clearly  show  the 
nature  and  amount  of  every  expenditure  authorized  and  made 
thereat  and  shall  contain  an  account  of  all  appropriations  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  of  all  other  funds  and  the  disposition 
thereof.  The  board  prescribes  the  form  of  vouchers,  records  and 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  at  each  of  the  institutions,  which 
shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  The  board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  has  power  to  examine  the  records  of  each  institution  at 
any  time.  It  also  has  the  power  to  authorize  its  bookkeeper,  ac¬ 
countant  or  any  other  employee  to  examine  and  check  the  records, 
accounts  and  vouchers,  or  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  property  of 
any  institution  or  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
to  pay  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  such  services. 

It  is  required  to  purchase  all  supplies  needed  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  institutions  by  competitive  bidding. 

Each  of  the  institutions  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  each  month 
by  a  member  of  the  board,  who  reports  to  the  board  at  its  next 
regular  meeting. 
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The  managing  officer  of  each  institution  is  required  to  present 
to  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  the  board  in  triplicate,  not  less  than 
15  days  before  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  on  forms 
furnished  by  the  board,  a  detailed  estimate  of  all  supplies,  mate¬ 
rials,  improvements  and  money  needed  during  each  month.  The 
fiscal  supervisor  shall  return  to  the  managing  officer  one  copy  of 
every  estimate  with  the  board’s  approval  or  alterations  in  writing  ; 
shall  furnish  one  copy  to  the  State  Auditor,  and  file  the  third  in  the 
office  of  the  board. 

The  State  Treasurer  has  charge  of  all  funds  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  board  and  pays  out  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  act  creating  the  Board  of  Administration. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  present  the  records  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  annually  reports  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  its  acts,  proceedings  and  conclusions  for  the  fiscal  year,  giving 
a  complete  financial  statement  of  the  various  institutions  under 
its  control.  It  is  also  required  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  strictly  non-partisan  management  of  the  institutions  under  its 
control. 

On  and  after  August  15,  1911,  boards  of  trustees,  boards  of 
managers,  and  building  commissions  of  the  various  institutions 
placed  under  control  of  the  board  ceased  to  have  further  legal 
existence. 

Senate  Bill  106,  passed  by  the  1913  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Administration  the  power 
to  act  as  a  commission  in  lunacy,  and  also  the  power  to  transfer 
inmates  of  one  institution  to  another,  provided  that  no  person 
should  be  transferred  from  a  benevolent  to  a  penal  institution 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Senate  Bill  162,  passed  by  the  same  session,  provided  that  upon 
the  request  of  the  probate  judge  of  any  county  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Administration  may  authorize  the  commitment  of  an  insane 
person  to  a  hospital  located  in  another  hospital  district. 

Since  January  1,  1914?  all  employees  of  the  hospitals  have  been 
under  civil  service  regulations. 

The  investigation  of  the  system  of  public  benevolent  and  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  in  Ohio  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  consisting  of  seven  members,  the  Governor  ex 
officio,  and  six  others  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  three  years ; 
these  serve  without  compensation. 
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The  inspection  of  benevolent,  correctional  and  penal  institutions 
of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  women  visitors — an 
unpaid  board  of  six  members  appointed  annually  by  the  Governor. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  state  hospitals  is  a  charge 
against  the  state.  According  to  a  law  of  1910,  however,  the 
patient  or  relatives  liable  for  his  support  must  meet  the  expenses 
if  able. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons,  not  feeble-minded  or 
epileptics,  residents  of  the  state,  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  hos¬ 
pitals.  Non-residents  may  be  received  when  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  State  Charities. 

Voluntary  Patients. — A  person  in  an  incipient  stage  of  mental 
derangement  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  state  hospital.  The 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  may  receive  the  applicant  for  not 
more  than  60  days  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  in  need  of 
hospital  treatment.  No  hospital  may  care  for  more  than  five 
voluntary  patients  at  one  time. 

Legal  Procedure. — A  resident  citizen  of  the  county  must  file 
with  the  probate  judge  an  affidavit  alleging  the  insanity  of  the 
person  and  that  he  is  dangerous  to  the  community.  The  probate 
judge  must  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person,  fix 
a  day  for  the  hearing,  and  summon  witnesses,  two  of  whom  must 
be  reputable  physicians.  If  any  person  resists  the  affidavit  the 
judge  must  subpoena  all  witnesses  demanded  in  his  behalf.  The 
probate  judge  may  examine  him  out  of  court  if  it  is  deemed  inad¬ 
visable  to  bring  him  into  the  court  and  the  proceedings  may  be 
held  in  his  absence.  After  hearing  the  testimony  and  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  person  is  insane,  the  judge  must  cause  a  certificate  to 
be  made  by  two  medical  witnesses  of  insanity.  The  witnesses 
must  have  five  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
not  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  person  alleged  to  be 
insane,  or  to  the  person  making  the  application.  Upon  receiving 
the  medical  certificate  the  probate  judge  must  at  once  apply  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — All  persons  confined  as  insane  are 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — All  expenses  connected  with  inquests  of 
insanity,  making  records,  etc.,  are  a  charge  upon  the  county  from 
which  the  patient  was  committed. 
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Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1835  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  a  convention  of  physicians,  decided  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  mentally  deranged.  Plans  were  drawn 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  for  which  work  the  architect 
was  allowed  the  munificent  sum  of  $35.  The  bricks  for  the 
building  were  burned  on  the  grounds  by  the  convicts  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  convicts  April  20, 
1837,  and  the  asylum  was  opened  for  patients  November  30,  1838. 
The  building  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  64  acre  tract  of  land 
on  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  This  land  at  the  present  time  is 
some  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  city,  but  in  1838  it  was  consider¬ 
ably  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  building  is  described  by  Dr.  Wm. 
McC.  Awl,  the  first  superintendent,  as  follows : 

It  is  a  stupendous  pile  of  brick  and  stone  work,  which  presents  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  structure  faces  the  south.  It  is  quadrangular 
and  measures  376  feet  in  front  by  218  feet  in  depth.  The  buildings  cover 
just  one  acre  of  ground,  enclosing  an  area  of  1864  square  yards.  The 
main  center  building  is  three  stories  and  an  attic  in  height  above  the 
basement.  The  wings  are  each  three  stories  high  and  a  walk  through  all 
its  different  wards  and  galleries  exceeds  one  mile.  The  entire  cost  to 
the  state  was  about  $150,000. 

In  the  middle  sixties  there  were  between  300  and  350  patients. 
It  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  Dr.  Hills,  one  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  cited  figures  in  his  report  which  proved  to  him  that  the 
excitement  and  ravages  of  war  did  not  increase  insanity,  but  on 
the  other  hand  tended  to  palliate  the  affliction. 

On  November  18,  1868,  at  9.15  p.  m.,  fire  was  discovered  in  one 
of  the  wards.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  fire  was  fought.  Six  of  the  inmates  were  sufifocated  in 
the  ward  where  the  fire  originated,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
patients  were  safely  removed  from  the  hospital.  It  was  thought 
that  the  fire  was  due  to  some  patient  carrying  fire  from  the  gas 
jet  into  one  of  the  clothes  rooms.  There  were  314  patients  in 
the  hospital  at  that  time.  Some  were  transferred  to  the  institutions 
at  Longview,  Dayton  and  Newburg,  while  others  were  kept  in 
parts  of  the  institution  not  consumed  by  the  flames. 

1  By  Guy  H.  Williams,  M.  D.,  assistant  superintendent. 
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The  Legislature,  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1869,  at  once  laid 
plans  for  a  new  structure  to  accommodate  500  cases,  to  be  erected 
on  the  old  site  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  Work  was  commenced  at 
once,  but  the  next  year  the  Legislature  reconsidered  its  action, 
stopped  the  work  on  the  old  site  and  laid  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  institution  in  a  different  location.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  it  was  made  necessary  that  the  location  then  occupied 
should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  $200,000,  and  that  another  tract 
should  be  purchased  for  not  more  than  half  that  sum.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  old  site  realized  $250,000  at  sale,  and  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  was  purchased  for  $100,000.  At  that  time  it  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  central  portion  of  the  city. 

On  July  4,  1870,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid 
in  the  presence  of  Governor  Hayes,  Dr.  Peck,  Dr.  Smith,  who  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Bellamy  Storer  and  others. 
The  first  ground  was  broken  for  the  hospital  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1870,  and  the  first  foundation  stone  was  laid  May  23.  Levi  T. 
Schofield,  of  Cleveland,  designed  the  present  building,  which  is 
built  from  the  general  scheme  conceived  by  Dr.  Kirkbride.  In 
later  years  several  cottages  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan. 
It  took  seven  years  to  erect  the  building  and  the  first  patient  was 
received  on  August  23,  1877.  By  November  of  that  year  there 
were  387  male  and  428  female  patients  in  the  hospital. 

The  original  per  capita  cost  of  the  building  was  $1700,  the 
capacity  being  902  patients.  The  cost  of  building  the  institution 
was  $1,520,980.45.  The  central  or  administration  building  is  80 
feet  by  1 15  feet.  The  amusement  hall  is  80  feet  by  120  feet.  The 
four  ward  sections  with  the  connections  are  48  feet  by  842  feet. 

In  1872  the  office  of  medical  superintendent  was  suspended  and 
in  its  place  a  superintendent  of  construction  was  appointed.  The 
erection  of  the  building  progressed  very  slowly  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  necessary  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  much  of  the  wall 
already  laid,  partly  on  account  of  defective  work  and  partly 
because  the  walls  were  insufficiently  protected  from  the  weather 
during  the  winter  months. 

In  1876  Dr.  Richard  Gundry  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
the  name  of  “  The  Columbus  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ”  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Gundry  spoke  in  his  first  report  of  the  undesirable¬ 
ness  of  having  the  epileptic  and  criminal  insane  associated  with 
the  other  forms  of  mental  disease  and  suggested  the  building  of 
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a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  near  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  He 
also  suggested  the  building  of  brick  airing  courts.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  administration  competitive  bidding  for  the  buying 
of  supplies  was  inaugurated.  The  institution,  fortunately,  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  will  of  Matthew  Russell  a  bequest  of  $30,000, 
which  was  used  in  the  securing  of  pianos,  pictures,  etc.,  for  the 
wards. 

During  the  year  1879  the  store  room,  ice  house,  milk  house  and 
piggery  were  added  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $7000. 

Dr.  Firestone,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880,  showed  that  he 
had  dreams  of  the  future  in  the  curing  of  the  insane.  Many  of 
his  suggestions  and  prophecies  regarding  the  treatment  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  patients  have  come  to  pass.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
great  need  of  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  class  of  cases. 
It  was  very  evident  to  him,  even  in  these  early  years,  that  the 
criminal  cases  should  in  no  way  be  associated  with  those  of  no 
criminal  tendencies,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  could  be  induced  to  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
separate  institutions  for  these  persons. 

Dr.  Rutter,  during  the  year  1881,  called  special  attention  to  the 
treatment  and  care  of  the  epileptic  insane,  and  stated  that  an 
airing  court  having  been  built  on  the  female  side  of  the  institution, 
the  need  of  one  for  the  male  side  was  pressing.  In  1882  a  con¬ 
servatory  was  erected  and  stocked  with  plants.  In  the  year  1887, 
during  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Finch,  a  training  school 
for  attendants  was  established.  He  suggested  an  appropriation 
of  $40,000  for  a  congregate  dining  hall.  This  building  was 
started  by  Dr.  Morse  during  the  year  1890  and  was  completed  by 
Dr.  Ayers  during  the  year  1891  at  a  cost  of  $46,000.  Dr.  Morse 
died  in  office  March  10,  1891. 

April  21,  1892,  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson,  afterwards  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Massillon  State  Hospital  and  of  the  Government  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  took  charge  of  the 
institution.  During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  some  very 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  location  of  the  infirm  and 
hospital  wards.  These  were  for  the  marked  betterment  of  the 
patients  of  this  class.  During  the  year  1893  Dr.  Richardson, 
among  other  things,  gave  special  attention  to  the  training  school 
for  nurses.  He  also  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  C.  L.  Herrick, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  biology  in  Dennison  University,  to  issue  a 
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series  of  pathological  bulletins  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  interest 
in  the  study  of  mental  diseases.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was 
asked  for  with  which  to  start  the  work.  This  was  divided  into 
three  general  divisions : 

1.  Anthropometry,  which  included  (a)  photographs  of  patients 
in  characteristic  attitudes  and  states;  (b)  examination  and  photo 
records  of  all  physical  defects;  (c)  craniometry  and  physical 
measurements;  (d)  registration  by  dynamometer,  aesthesiometer 
and  (e)  kymographic  tracings  of  tremors  and  variations  in  physi¬ 
cal  curves  in  selected  cases. 

2.  Pathological  histories,  including  photographs  of  brains. 

3.  Chemical  examinations  of  urine  and  various  secretions  and 
excretions. 

During  the  year  1894  the  illness  of  Prof.  Herrick  interfered 
with  the  pathological  work.  No  bulletins  were  issued,  but  much 
material  was  collected.  Dr.  Richardson  advocated  in  his  report 
that  the  state  appoint  a  pathologist  and  require  consent  to  hold 
autopsies  in  every  case  desired.  He  also  advocated  state  supervi¬ 
sion  of  some  kind  over  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcoholics. 

In  the  year  1896  part  of  the  gas  lights  of  the  institution  were 
replaced  by  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
This  was  made  complete  in  the  year  1900.  During  the  year  1898 
Dr.  Richardson  left  the  hospital  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of 
the  new  institution  at  Massillon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Carpenter. 

During  the  year  1899  Dr.  Carpenter  made  a  plea  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  enactment  of  a  voluntary  commitment  act  for  the 
admission  of  cases  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which 
act  has  since  that  time  become  a  law.  The  laboratory  work  showed 
marked  improvement  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  I.  A.  Bradley. 
Dr.  Carpenter  died  as  a  result  of  an  apoplectic  attack  October  19, 
1902.  Dr.  George  Stockton,  who  had  been  an  able  assistant  for 
many  years,  was  appointed  to  the  superintendency.  During  this 
year  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  the  institution  and 
work  was  started  on  two  cottages,  one  of  which  was  named  in 
honor  of  H.  H.  Greer,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1903  the  tubercular  tent  colony 
was  established,  the  tubercular  patients  being  kept  outside  in  the 
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tents  from  April  until  the  middle  of  November.  This  colony  was 
continued  every  summer  until  the  tubercular  sun  porches  were 
completed.  The  Association  of  Assistant  Physicians  of  the  Ohio 
State  Hospitals  was  organized  at  this  hospital  during  this  year. 

During  the  year  1904  the  two  cottages  begun  in  1902  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied.  In  the  basement  of  the  Greer  cottage  an 
elaborate  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  was  installed.  Since,  that 
time  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equipment  in  different  parts 
of  the  main  building,  so  that  all  cases  in  need  of  hydrotherapy  may 
receive  the  proper  treatment. 

During  the  year  1907  the  old  barn  was  torn  down  and  in  its 
place  a  cottage,  named  in  honor  of  ex-Governor  Harris,  was  built. 
A  new  barn  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  The  cold- 
storage  and  ice-making  machinery  having  become  practically 
useless,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building  and  install  new 
machinery  for  this  purpose.  The  building  was  erected  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  kitchen  by  a  corridor,  thus  securing  room 
for  storing  products,  as  well  as  provision  for  the  ample  production 
of  ice.  About  the  same  time  work  was  started  for  the  erection  of 
a  nurses’  home,  but  this  was  not  completed  and  occupied  until  the 
next  year. 

During  the  year  1909  Harris  cottage  was  furnished  and  occu¬ 
pied.  In  his  report  made  at  this  time  Dr.  Stockton  again  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  central  laboratory,  with  the  object  of 
furthering  research  work  in  the  different  institutions.  This  matter 
has  been  recommended  in  numerous  reports  by  various  superin¬ 
tendents,  but  as  yet  no  official  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Legislature. 

On  December  15,  1909,  Dr.  C.  F.  Gilliam,  the  present  superinten¬ 
dent,  took  charge  of  the  institution.  Since  his  appointment  there 
have  been  numerous  changes  made  for  the  betterment  and  welfare 
of  the  patients.  Four  of  the  old  attic  wards,  which  were  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  have  been  entirely  remodeled,  making  them 
some  of  the  most  pleasant  wards  in  the  institution.  The  ward 
furnishings  have  been  replaced  to  a  great  extent.  During  the 
year  1911  work  was  started  for  the  erection  of  sun  porches,  and 
fire  escapes  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  disturbed  wards. 
These  porches  are  large,  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
afford  most  excellent  opportunities  for  exercise  and  recreation  in 
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any  kind  of  weather.  They  have  also  afforded  means  of  taking 
care  of  the  overflow  of  patients  which  has  been  so  marked  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 

A  much-needed  improvement  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  laying  of  several  thousand  feet  of  cement  paving,  connecting 
the  various  buildings. 

The  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  patients  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  completion  of  an  up-to-date  amusement  hall,  con¬ 
taining  billiard  and  pool  tables,  chess  and  checker  tables,  bowling 
alleys,  etc.  This  has  been  much  needed  for  many  years  and  proves 
a  very  wholesome  method  for  recreation  and  relaxation,  not  only 
for  patients,  but  for  the  employees  as  well. 

August  15,  1911,  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  institutions  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1912,  this  institution  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration  to  take  charge  of 
the  criminal  insane  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  until  the  institution 
for  the  criminal  insane  at  Lima,  Ohio,  should  be  completed,  lo 
do  this  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  the  male  epileptic  cases  to 
the  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Gallipolis,  as  well  as  some 
other  selected  cases  to  other  different  Ohio  state  hospitals. 

On  July  4,  1912,  the  laundry  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  The 
Board  of  Administration  thought  it  best  to  erect  practically  a  new 
plant,  which  has  now  been  completed  and  is  equipped  with  modern 
machinery.  The  building  has  been  so  planned  as  to  facilitate  the 
work,  and  is  made  more  complete  by  the  installation  of  a  mending 
room.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  was  a  little  over  $35,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  practically  all  of  the  farm  land  was 
placed  in  vegetables,  so  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  storage  of  the  products ;  a  root 
cellar  for  the  storage  of  farm  products  was  accordingly  made  on 
the  site  of  the  tank  of  the  old  gas  plant.  During  the  past  two  years 
several  hundred  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  have  been  planted. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1913  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  water  supply,  owing  to  the  heavy  deposit  of  lime 
salts ;  this  at  the  present  time  is  being  corrected  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  water  heating  and  supply  plant.  In  order  to 
secure  room  to  install  this  plant  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  room 
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occupied  by  the  blacksmith  shop  and  part  of  the  wood-working 
shop.  A  new  blacksmith  shop  has  been  erected  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  one,  and  the  wood  working  department  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  a  large  addition  to  the  building. 

A  new  sanitary  bakery,  modern  in  every  respect,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  also. 

The  location  of  the  recreation  hall  and  store  room  has  been 
changed  to  better  facilitate  the  uses  of  each.  A  two-story  addition 
to  the  store  room  has  been  erected,  in  which  are  housed  the  office 
of  the  store  room,  scales  and  large  electric  freight  elevator.  There 
is  under  process  of  construction  one  mile  of  concrete  walks,  which 
when  completed  will  give  the  hospital  two  miles  of  concrete  walks 
suitable  for  the  use  of  patients  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

On  some  of  the  wards  the  doors  of  the  side  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
doors  between  the  different  wards,  have  been  removed.  Although 
the  patients  are  in  this  way  allowed  much  more  freedom  in  move¬ 
ment,  they  have  never  abused  the  privilege. 

In  April,  1913,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  institution  was 
approximately  1820,  while  its  capacity  was  1420.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  planning  to  care  for  them  in  the  congested  condition, 
but  relief  will  come  with  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  for  the 
criminal  insane  at  Lima,  Ohio,  some  time  during  the  year  1915- 

List  of  the  directors,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  super¬ 
intendents,  assistant  physicians  and  internes,  covering  a  period 
of  time  from  1835  to  1914: 


DIRECTORS. 


Wm.  McC.  Awl . 

1835-1837 

Dr.  David  L.  McGugin.  . 

1840-1850 

Sam  McCracken . 

1835-1837 

N.  H.  Swayne . 

1840-1851 

S.  Parsons . 

1839-1850 

Edwin  Smith  . 

1851- 

Sam  Spangler . 

1839-1851 

P.  B.  Wilcox . 

1851- 

A.  G.  Hibbs . 

1839-1851 

Robt.  Neil  . 

1851- 

TRUSTEES. 

Richard  Warner . 

1852-1853 

John  Greenleaf . 

1852-1855 

Thos.  Sparrow  . 

1852-1853 

David  Robb . 

i853-i855 

E.  K.  Chamberlain. ..... 

1852- 

Hiram  B.  Smith . 

1853-1855 

Geo.  E.  Eels . 

1852-1853 

Thos.  C.  Mitchell . 

1853- 

E.  C.  Root. . . . 

1852-1853 

S.  H.  Webb . 

1854-1855 

Henry  Wilson  (died  inj 

f 1852-1855 

John  McCook . 

1854-1855 

office) 

L 1860-1870 

Oliver  H.  Perry . 

1854-1855 
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Dr.  S.  M.  Smith . 

.  1856-1874 

Jos.  K.  Secor . <j 

[  1876-1877 

Chauncey  N.  Olds . 

.  1856-1867 

[1880-1883 

T.  W.  Powell . 

.  1856-1861 

E.  J.  Blount . . . 

1877-1878 

Tohn  Bryte  . 

.  1856-1858 

David  W.  Brooks . 

1878- 

Joshua  Martin  . 

.  1856-1857 

Benj.  Myers  . 

1878-1879 

Jacob  Ware . 

.  1856-1857 

Jos.  P.  Smith . .  ..-j 

f 1878-1879 

Edward  Jordon . 

.  1858-1859 

L 1884-1890 

Wm.  Warner  . 

.  1859-1864 

John  Greenleaf . . 

1879- 

Wm.  Fullerton . 

.  1859-1871 

C.  P.  L.  Butler . 

1879- 

H.  B.  Curtis . 

.  1862-1874 

Theodore  Comstock  .  . . 

1880-1883 

Wm.  Thrall  (died  in  of 

- 

J.  M.  Ayers . . . 

1880-1883 

fice)  . 

.  1864-1873 

Wm.  Waddle  . 

1880-1888 

John  Hunter  . 

.  1868-1874 

Henry  Plimpton . 

1886-1889 

Dr.  P.  M.  Wagenhals.  . . 

.  1870-1874 

Wm.  E.  Horn . . 

1884-1885 

N.  J.  Turney . 

.  1871-1874 

Mills  Gardner  . . 

1884-1886 

M.  A.  Daugherty . 

.  1873-1874 

Gen.  A.  B.  Robinson.... 

1887-1897 

(In  1874  Board  of  Construction 

H.  H.  Greer . 

1888-1911 

replaced  Board  of  Trustees.) 

John  C.  Entreken . 

1889-1891 

Geo.  W.  Monypenny... 

.  1874-1875 

John  W.  Harper . 

1890-1891 

(Trustee  in  1876-1877.) 

A.  E,  Mayer.  . . 

1890-1891 

L.  G.  Delano . 

.  1874-1875 

C.  D.  Martin . 

1892-1899 

Wm.  D.  Morgan . 

.  1874-1875 

S.  W.  Durflinger . 

1892-1896 

(Trustee  1878-1879; 

1892-1893. 

F.  H.  Southard . 

1894-1911 

Died  in  office.) 

J.  W.  Halfhill . 

1896- 

(In  1876  trustees 

again  ap- 

John  G.  Roberts . 

1896-1911 

pointed.) 

Thos.  G.  Black . 

1897-1907 

A.  D.  Rogers . 

.  1876- 

M.  B.  Bushnell . 

1899-1911 

Jos.  Buckingham . 

.  1876-1877 

Geo.  W.  Wilson  (died  in 

Geo.  Mitchell  . 

.  1876-1877 

office)  . 

1908-1909 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Wm.  M.  Awl . 

.  1840-1850 

C.  M.  Finch . 

1884-1888 

Samuel  M.  Smith . 

.  1851-1852 

John  W.  McMillen . . 

1888-1890 

Elijah  Kendrick  . 

.  1852-1854 

D.  A.  Morse  (died  in  of- 

Geo.  Eels  . 

.  1854-1856 

fice)  . 

1890-1891 

R.  Hills  . 

.  1856-1865 

J.  H.  Ayers . 

1891-1892 

Wm.  L.  Peck . 

.  1865-1872 

A.  B.  Richardson . 

1892-1898 

Richard  Gundry . 

.  1876-1878 

E.  G.  Carpenter  (died  in 

L.  Firestone  . 

. .  1878-1881 

office)  . 

1898-1902 

H.  C.  Rutter . 

. .  1881-1883 

Geo.  Stockton . 

1902-1909 

T.  R.  Potter . 

, .  1883-1884 

G.  F.  Gilliam  (in  office)  . 

1909- 
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Samuel  M.  Smith . 

. .  1840-1843 

F.  L.  Stillman. . . 

1884-1889 

R.  Jno.  Patterson . 

..  1843-1847 

Ira  B.  Hamblin . <j 

r 1884-1888 

R.  C.  Hopkins . 

.  .  1847-1848 

. 1890-1893 

Robt.  H.  Awl . 

.  .  1848-1850 

Bishop  McMillen . . . 

1888-1890 

T.  P.  McCullough.... 

.  .  1849-1850 

E.  W.  Parker . . 

1889- 

Samuel  Willey  . 

. .  1851-1852 

Lizzie  Curtis . 

1889-1891 

Joseph  Thoburn . 

.  .  1851-1852 

D.  J.  Snyder . 

1891-1892 

Oscar  Kendrick . 

. .  1852-1854 

W.  A.  Schwallie . 

1891-1897 

Chas.  R.  Pierce . 

. .  1852-1853 

W.  D.  Deuschlee . 

1892-1897 

Chas.  Disney . 

..  1853-1854 

Samuel  Lindsay . 

1893-1898 

Andrew  McElwee  .  . .  . 

. .  1854-1856 

Carl  L.  Spohr . 

1897-1898 

Wm.  Thrall . 

.  .  1854-1858 

Bertha  Wilson . 

1897-1900 

Richard  Gundry . 

. .  1855-1856 

R.  C.  Tarbell . 

1898-1901 

D.  L.  Ely . 

.  .  1856-1863 

Robt.  E.  Reudy . 

1898- 

Andrew  Sabine  . 

.  .  1858-1860 

H.  I.  Cozad . 

1898-1900 

E.  Dillon  Bowers . 

Isabelle  A.  Bradley . 

1900-1908 

Wm.  H.  Morrell. . 

. .  1863-1868 

Ernest  Scott  . . . 

1 900- 1 90 1 

Wm.  T.  Constant . 

.  .  1863-1864 

G.  T.  Harding,  Jr . 

1900-1905 

S.  H.  Steward . 

..  1868- 

R.  W.  Holmes . 

1901-1903 

D.  A.  Morse . 

.  .  1877-1878 

W.  H.  Pritchard . 

1 901 -1 903 

H.  B.  Nunemaker . 

. .  1877-1878 

E.  E.  Gaver . 

1902-1909 

H.  A.  Tobey . 

. .  1877-1880 

Guy  H.  Williams . 

1903- 

C.  D.  Carpenter . 

. .  1877-1878 

W.  W.  Richardson . 

1903-1906 

Thos.  Sparrow . 

. .  1878-1879 

Angus  Maclvor . 

1904-1905 

C.  P.  Gailey . 

. .  1878-1879 

C.  R.  McKinnis . 

1905-1907 

M.  0.  Firestone . 

.  .  1878-1879 

H.  M.  Brundage . 

1906-1913 

C.  W.  King . 

.  .  1879-1881 

Samuel  Orton . 

1907-1908 

Geo.  P.  Follett . 

.  .  1879-1881 

J.  C.  George . 

1907-1908 

E.  C.  Brush . . . 

.  .  1880-1881 

Mary  K.  I  sham . 

1908- 

Geo.  Stockton . 

f 1880-1891 

G.  A.  Rowland . 

1908- 

\  1892-1902 

Eugene  McCambell . 

1908-1910 

D.  M.  Clark . 

...  1881-1882 

James  Conneffe  (died  in 

E.  A.  Kelly . 

..  1881-1883 

office)  . 

1909- 

M.  A.  Bartley . 

.  .  1882-1892 

K.  H.  Yeretzian . 

1910- 

H.  Crumley . 

B.  B.  Barber . 

1911- 

E.  T.  Wilson . 

.  .  1884- 

INTERNES. 

G.  H.  Williams. 

H.  M.  Brundage. 

Angus  Maclvor. 


G.  A.  Rowland. 
Jos.  Gallen. 

B.  B.  Barber. 
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DAYTON  STATE  HOSPITAL,1 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1852,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  enacted 
a  law  “To  provide  for  the  erection  of  two  additional  lunatic 
asylums  in  the  State  of  Ohio,”  and  authorized  a  single  Board  of 
Trustees  to  select  locations  for  and  superintend  their  erection. 
After  much  deliberation  one  of  these  institutions  was  established 
at  Cleveland  and  known  as  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  the  other  was  located  at  Dayton  and  called  the  Southern  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  buildings  at  Dayton  were  completed  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1855,  Dr. 
Joshua  Clements  being  the  first  superintendent.  The  institution 
at  that  time  had  capacity  for  80  patients,  and  the  annual  main¬ 
tenance  expense  was  about  $22,000. 

From  this  modest  beginning  the  Dayton  State  Hospital,  as  it  is 
now  called,  has  grown  through  the  years  until  it  is  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  large  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  hospital  buildings  are  located  in  a  beautiful  park  containing 
about  50  acres  of  lawns,  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery  and  artificial 
lakes.  The  original  building  is  constructed  on  the  so-called  Kirk- 
bride  or  “  block  plan,”  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  so 
that  now  it  comprises  20  wards  for  patients  and  the  administrative 
and  various  service  departments,  amusement  hall  and  chapel. 
Recently,  when  additional  accommodations  were  found  to  be 
necessary,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  further  enlarge  the  old  build¬ 
ing  but  to  provide  room  by  the  erection  of  detached  cottages ; 
accordingly  four  such  cottages  embodying  all  the  modern  ideas  of 
hospital  construction  were  built  in  the  grove  near  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  are  now  occupied  by  patients.  All  the  buildings  are 
lighted  by  electricity  throughout  and  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
blast-fan  system,  which  gives  a  complete  change  of  air  every  15 
minutes.  The  institution  operates  its  own  power  and  electric  plant, 
cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  steam  laundry,  machine,  carpenter  and 


1  Extracts  from  a  newspaper  article  (1910),  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Shepherd. 
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all  other  necessary  shops.  In  reality  it  is  a  little  city  of  about  1400 
inhabitants,  complete  in  itself,  and  modern  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  hospital  also  maintains  its  own  dairy ;  the  barns  are  large, 
clean  and  well  lighted,  and  the  milk  is  handled  and  bottled  under 
the  most  rigid  sanitary  methods.  The  institution  conducts  its 
farming  operations  on  a  large  scale  and  now  owns  and  has  under 
cultivation  over  700  acres  of  land.  Recently  the  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Shaker  Farm  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  contains  576  acres  of  splendid  farming  land  situated 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  hospital.  The  first 
year’s  use  of  this  farm  has  resulted  in  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of 
approximately  $15,000,  and,  what  is  more  important,  has  furnished 
congenial,  healthful  labor  to  many  patients.  The  intention  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  arrange  for  the  permanent  care  of  a  large  number  of 
patients  on  this  farm  and  also  to  establish  there  a  tubercular 
colony  for  those  requiring  such  treatment. 

The  Dayton  State  Hospital  receives  all  the  insane  of  Brown, 
Butler,  Clermont,  Darke,  Greene,  Logan,  Miami,  Montgomery, 
Preble,  Shelby  and  Warren  counties.  There  are  now  slightly  over 
1200  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  the  number  grows  steadily  larger 
each  year. 

For  example,  during  the  year  1909  the  institution  received  587 
new  patients  and  discharged  only  456,  leaving  a  gain  of  13 1.  New 
buildings  and  additions  are  hence  constantly  required  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  population.  About  25  per  cent  of  all 
patients  admitted  eventually  make  a  complete  recovery. 

A  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  treatment  of 
the  insane  during  the  lifetime  of  this  institution.  It  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  go  into  details  of  the  old  or  “  restraint  ” 
system ;  such  harrowing  pictures  should  be  forgotten.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  shackles,  chains,  cribs  and  all  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  restraint  of  those  earlier  days  have  long  since  been 
discarded. 

In  the  Dayton  institution  about  60  per  cent  of  all  patients  are 
every  day  engaged  in  some  sort  of  useful  labor,  and  20  per  cent 
enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  they  would  in  their  own  homes. 

The  economical  management  of  the  Dayton  State  Hospital  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  stating  that  the  gross  per  capita  cost  for  the 
year  1909  was  $156.23,  or  about  $3  per  week  for  each  patient. 
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Since  August  15,  1911,  the  hospital  has  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration.  Dr.  A.  F.  Shepherd,  at 
that  time  superintendent,  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  board, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Baber  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
resignation. 

The  position  of  steward  being  abolished  by  the  creation  of  the 
board,  the  superintendent  became  managing  officer. 

TRUSTEES. 


J.  H.  Wolford . 

. . .  1895-1896 

H.  L.  Morey . 

. .  1902-1903 

I.  M.  Walker . 

•  .  •  1895-1900 

A.  N.  Wilson . 

. .  1902-1911 

Peter  Murphy  . 

.  . .  1895-1896 

C.  R.  Gilmore . 

.  .  1902-1908 

Oscar  Sheppard  . 

...  1895-1897 

T.  P.  Linn . 

.  .  1902-1911 

Thomas  A.  Burns.  . .  . 

•  •  • .  1895-1901 

George  Little . 

. .  1902-1903 

George  H.  Smith.... 

. .  . .  1896-1900 

George  P.  Sohngen... 

. .  1903-1911 

Frank  W.  Whitaker.  , 

. .  . .  1896-1901 

C.  C.  Shearer. ........ 

. .  1904-1909 

W.  W.  Roach . 

. . .  .  1898-1901 

W.  E.  Schlientz.  . . 

..  1910-1911 

L.  D.  Lesh . 

. .  . .  1901-1902 

George  Leist,  Jr . 

.  .  1910-1911 

W.  C.  Lyon . 

_  1901-1902 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Dr.  Jos.  Clements  appointed  June,  1854;  institution  opened 

September,,  1855.) 


Dr.  J.  J.  Mcllhenny . 

1856- 

Dr.  Richard  Gundry . 

1862- 

Dr.  S.  I.  F.  Miller . 

1872- 

Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter  (acting 

superintendent)  . 

1873- 

Dr.  R.  N.  Clark . 

1874- 

Dr.  L.  R.  Landfear . 

1876- 

Dr.  D.  A.  Morse . 

1878- 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tobey .  1881- 

Dr.  C.  W.  King .  1884- 

Dr.  Calvin  Pollock .  1888- 

Dr.  C.  W.  King .  1891- 

Dr.  J.  A.  Romspert .  1892- 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ratliff .  1894- 

Dr.  A.  F.  Shepherd .  1902- 

Dr.  E.  A.  Baber .  iQii- 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Frank  R.  Henry. . .  . 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gemchel. . 
Dr.  Everett  A.  McDonald 

Dr.  J.  M.  Ratliff . 

Dr.  Jay  D.  Thomas . 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Huston.. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Schuster . 

Dr.  E.  F.  Young . 

Dr.  M.  Porter . 

Dr.  A.  H.  Dunham . 

Dr.  C.  D.  Smith . 


1895-1896 

1895-1896 

1895- 1897 

1896- 1901 
1896-1898 

1896- 1899 

1897- 1899 

1899- 1900 

1 900-  1 90 1 

1900- 1900 

1901- 1901 


Dr.  Paul  A.  Tappan . 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Wright.  . . 
Dr.  John  T.  Harbottle.  . 
Dr.  J.  Loring  Courtright 

Dr.  J.  C.  George . 

Dr.  E.  A.  Baber  (superin¬ 
tendent  1911)  . 

Dr.  A.  C.  L.  Werner.  . .  . 

Dr.  T.  A.  Ratliff . 

Dr.  E.  L.  Braunlin . 

Dr.  R.  W.  Adkins . 


1902- 1908 

1903- 1903 

1904- 1906 
1904-1908 
1908-1910 

1908-1911 

1908-1912 

1913- 

1913- 

1913- 
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WOMAN  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Cadwallader  . 1901- 

STEWARDS. 


Griffith  Ellis  .  1895-1896  Ephraim  M.  Garrett....  1902-1909 

R.  R.  Knowles .  1897-1901  George  W.  Howell .  1910-1912 


CLEVELAND  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  State  Hospital  was  opened  on  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1855,  with  a  capacity  of  100  beds  and  about  50  patients 
in  residence,  whose  disabilities  required  the  attention  of  but  one 
assistant  physician. 

Dr.  L.  Firestone  was  the  first  superintendent,  and  the  building 
was  situated  in  what  was  then  a  veritable  wilderness  south  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland. 

The  hospital  district  comprised  22  counties,  embracing  one-third 
of  the  state  in  its  northeastern  part.  The  main  building  stands 
to-day  a  massive  and  imposing  structure  of  gray  stone,  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  park,  high  above  the  lake  and  the  manufacturing  level  of  the 
“  Forest  City,”  while  about  the  grounds  are  grouped  the  different 
buildings  which  go  to  make  up  a  complete  institution. 

The  institution  steadily  increased  in  size  and  number  of  patients 
until  September,  1872,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  But  few  lives  were  lost,  however,  and  the  patients,  number¬ 
ing  300,  were  temporarily  quartered  in  the  other  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  city  and  state. 

An  act  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  hospital  was 
passed  March  18,  1873,  and  work  was  begun  immediately  under 
the  following  board  :  W.  H.  Price,  president ;  John  Hutchins,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  S.  H.  Pitkins,  M.  R.  Waite,  Julian  Harmon  and  J.  M. 
Lewis,  M.  D.,  at  that  time  superintendent. 

The  hospital  was  completed  in  June,  1875,  under  the  direction  of 
the  following  board:  Gen.  J.  W.  Fitch,  president;  Gen.  James 
Barnett,  Joseph  Clingluff,  M.  D. ;  L.  Firestone,  M.  D. ;  Lew  Slus- 


1  By  C.  H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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ser,  M.  D.,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Firestone  as  superintendent  in 
1874,  and  B.  F.  Morse,  architect  and  building  superintendent. 

At  that  time  the  site  of  the  institution  was  not  a  part  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  of  the  village  of  Newburg,  which  has  since  been  annexed 
to  the  city. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  both  city  and  state  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  to  be  cared 
for  have  necessitated  the  erection  of  other  state  hospitals,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  district  now  em¬ 
braces  but  three  counties — Cuyahoga,  Geauga  and  Lake. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  hospital  at  the  present  time  (1912) 
is  1300,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  recent  years  for  the  accommodation  of  patients,  it  is 
called  upon  to  care  for  1600,  or  300  more  than  the  normal  capacity. 

A  second  very  destructive  fire  occurred  at  the  hospital  October 
12,  1887,  destroying  the  boiler  house,  the  laundry  building,  and  the 
rear  center  of  the  main  building,  which  contained  the  employees’ 
quarters,  employees’  dining  room,  sewing  room,  marking  room 
and  amusement  hall.  Plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  permanent 
fireproof  structures  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  were  im¬ 
mediately  prepared,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  their  construction.  The  work  began  at  once  and  was 
completed  in  1889.  A  change  was  made  in  the  location  of  the 
power  plant,  and  it  was  erected  near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
track,  at  a  convenient  point  for  the  location  of  a  switch,  which  was 
constructed  in  1892.  This  was  an  important  improvement. 

In  1893  two  cottages  for  convalescent  patients  were  completed, 
each  cottage  accommodating  80  patients.  They  are  neatly  and 
comfortably  furnished  and  look  more  like  homes  than  hospital 
departments.  Here  the  convalescent  patient  is  removed  from  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  crowded  ward,  where  all  patients  of 
whatever  grade  are  necessarily  thrown  together.  Each  building 
contains  a  sitting  room,  music  room,  reception  room,  reading  room 
and  dining  room  on  the  first  floor ;  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
sleeping  rooms. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  was  established  November  1,  1891, 
and  each  year  since  that  date  a  class  has  been  regularly  graduated. 

In  1893  the  Brush  Electric  Company  installed  an  electric  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1000  lights. 


COTTAGE  FOR  WOMEN,  CLEVELAND  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
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In  1897  the  amusement  hall  was  entirely  remodeled,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  general  dining  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600. 
The  patients  from  eight  wards  of  the  main  building  take  their 
meals  in  this  dining  room.  In  this  same  year  a  handsome  chapel 
and  amusement  hall,  separate  from  the  main  building,  was  con¬ 
structed.  The  auditorium,  including  the  gallery,  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  800.  In  the  basement  of  this  building  are  a 
number  of  rooms,  which  are  utilized  for  the  various  industries 
of  the  hospital. 

In  1900  a  one-story  frame  building  was  erected  to  meet  an 
emergency  occasioned  by  a  number  of  cases  of  small-pox  which 
developed  in  the  hospital,  the  disease  at  the  time  being  epidemic  in 
and  about  the  city.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  epidemic  the  build¬ 
ing  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  has  since  been  used  as  a  de¬ 
partment  for  a  chronic  untidy  class  of  patients. 

In  1904  a  new  cottage  was  opened  and  occupied  by  50  patients. 
This  cottage  was  constructed  for  the  care  of  acute  insanities.  In 
the  basement  is  located  a  hydrotherapy  outfit,  including  hot  air 
rooms,  massage  tables,  electric  light  cabinet,  etc. 

In  1905  a  recreation  hall  was  constructed  out  of  an  old  barn. 
In  this  building  are  located  bowling  alleys,  pool  tables,  card  tables, 
etc.  The  second  floor  is  used  for  a  reception  room,  in  which  the 
employees  are  permitted  to  hold  dances,  parties,  etc.,  during  the 
winter  months. 

In  1905  a  cottage  accommodating  200  patients  was  completed 
and  occupied.  This  cottage  has  four  departments  and  two  dining 
rooms.  The  two  wards  on  the  first  floor  are  used  entirely  for  the 
chronic  infirm,  bed-ridden  and  sick  cases.  The  two  wards  on  the 
second  floor  are  set  apart  for  a  chronic  class. 

In  1906  a  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  was  completed.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  ten-ton  refrigeration. 

In  1907  an  industrial  building  was  erected,  the  basement  of 
which  contains  the  machine  shop  and  the  first  floor  the  carpenter 
shop,  while  on  the  second  floor  there  are  14  double  rooms  for 
outside  help. 

In  1910  a  battery  of  three  boilers  was  added  to  the  power  house, 
making  the  total  number  of  boilers  in  use  at  the  hospital  11. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  a  very  substantial  6-foot  iron  picket 
fence  was  erected  for  a  distance  of  2800  feet  along  the  rear  of  the 
hospital  grounds. 
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In  1911  an  8-inch  fire  line  was  laid  in  and  around  the  institution, 
and  lake  water  provided  for  general  use  throughout  the  hospital. 

Turney  Avenue,  along  the  rear  of  the  institution,  and  Bedford 
Road,  along  the  front,  have  been  paved,  the  institution  sharing  the 
expense  with  the  property  owners. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  institution  consist  of  83  acres, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  There  is 
an  excellent  baseball  ground.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds, 
embellished  as  they  are  by  lily  ponds,  as  well  as  palms,  flowers 
and  flowering  plants  grown  in  the  hospital  greenhouses,  makes  the 
institution  one  of  the  summer  beauties  of  Cleveland. 


OFFICERS  (1912). 


Dr.  C.  H.  Clark  . 
Dr.  K.  S.  West  . . 
Dr.  A.  G.  Hyde  . . . 
Dr.  L.  A.  Peterson 
Dr.  H.  B.  Corlett  . 
Dr.  F.  J.  Keeley  . . 
Dr.  G.  A.  Kempf  . 


. Superintendent. 

First  assistant  physician. 

. Assistant  physician. 

. Assistant  physician. 

. Assistant  physician. 

. Assistant  physician. 

. Assistant  physician. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  L.  Firestone.  .... 

. .  1855-1856 

Dr.  Lew  Slusser . 

1874-1876 

Dr.  R.  C.  Hopkins.... 

.  .  1856-1857 

Dr.  Jamin  Strong . 

1876-1891 

Dr.  Jacob  Laisy . 

.  .  1857-1858 

Dr.  C.  B.  Chesher . 

1891-1891 

Dr.  O.  C.  Kendrick.  .. 

. .  1858-1864 

Dr.  H.  C.  Eyman . 

1891-1899 

Dr.  W.  W.  Wythes.  .. 

. .  1864-1865 

Dr.  Adams  B.  Howard.. 

1899-1907 

Dr.  Byron  Stanton.  . . . 

.  .  1865-1868 

Dr.  C.  H.  Clark  (in  of- 

Dr.  J.  M.  Lewis . 

.  .  1868-1874 

fice)  . 

1907- 

STEWARDS. 

E.  H.  Doolittle. . . 

•  •  1855-1857 

Charles  W.  Diehl.. . 

1873-1889 

R.  Chamberlain . 

. .  1857-1858 

S.  K.  Stage . 

1889-1892 

Anson  W.  Pond . 

. .  1858-1865 

A.  M.  Parrish . 

1892-1896 

George  B.  Weaver. . . . 

. .  1865-1868 

Thos.  Austin  . 

1896-1910 

John  C.  Sheets . 

. .  1868-1873 

George  Maul  . 

19x0-1911 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  trustees  : 


J.  H.  Seymour. 
John  F.  Morse. 
Lucien  Swift. 

L.  D.  Griswold. 
P.  L.  Ruggles. 


Jos.  Perkins. 
Hiram  Griswold. 
I.  Long  Cassels. 
Isaac  Brayton. 
John  Hunter. 


Jacob  Heaton. 
Chas.  Hickox. 
Harvey  Rice. 

Geo.  Rex. 
Lorenzo  Whiting. 
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Charles  R.  Pierce. 
William  C.  Earl. 
Jabez  Gallup. 

Ferd.  Klugel. 

Charles  C.  Cook. 
Robert  Montgomery. 
Stephen  H.  Pitkins. 
Alex  Steel. 

W.  H.  Price. 

Alleyne  Maynard. 
Chas.  B.  Lockwood. 
John  Hutchins. 
Morrison  R.  Waite. 
Jonas  D.  Cattell. 
Julian  Harman. 
Oscar  White. 

Jabez  W.  Fitch. 
Euseleius  Lee. 
Joseph  Slingluff. 


James  Barnett. 
Leander  Firestone. 
George  W.  Steele. 
Sidney  S.  Warner. 
John  F.  Perry. 

A.  McGregor. 

D.  L.  Wadsworth. 
J  H.  Wade. 

A.  T.  Winslow. 
Wm.  M.  Beebe. 

H.  E.  Musse}'. 
John  Tod. 

James  C.  Johnson. 

E.  D.  Burton. 
Robert  S.  Shields. 
Ralph  K.  Paige. 
John  Zimmerman. 
D.  L.  King. 

H.  W.  Curtis. 


James  C.  Johnson. 
John  C.  Beatty. 

C.  N.  Schmick. 

J.  M.  Waterman. 
W.  S.  Hough. 

LI.  B.  Perkins. 

G.  D.  Gessaman. 

J.  S.  Ellen. 

D.  S.  Gardner. 

G.  E.  Baldwin. 
Samuel  Weil. 

J.  T.  Kelly. 

Jacob  Perkins. 

N.  P.  Nichols. 

W.  H.  Smiley. 
George  L.  Fordyce. 
Joseph  Dick. 

B.  F.  Perry. 

T.  G.  Hart. 


ATHENS  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Athens,  Ohio. 

The  Athens  State  Hospital  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  April  13,  1867,  which  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  trustees  to  select  and  purchase  a  site  of  land  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  tract  of  land 
selected  was  not  to  contain  less  than  50  nor  more  than  100  acres. 
After  purchasing  the  land  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  proceed 
to  erect  a  building  thereon  suitable  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
at  least  40  patients.  The  necessary  buildings,  grounds  and  im¬ 
provements  when  complete  were  not  to  exceed  $300,000  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  were  C.  McDermont, 
Wm.  E.  Davis  and  E.  H.  Moore.  They  held  their  offices  until  the 
completion  of  the  original  buildings,  and  were  greatly  assisted  in 
their  work  by  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  who  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  construction  in  June,  1872.  The  first  report  to 
the  Governor  by  the  above  trustees  was  on  August  2,  1867,  in 
which  they  reported  that  they  had  selected  Athens,  Ohio,  as  the 
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site  of  the  new  institution.  Dr.  Parker  Johnson  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  at  that  time,  and  was  quite  influential  in  confirm¬ 
ing  the  location. 

Prior  to  the  act  to  establish  what  is  now  known  as  the  Athens 
State  Hospital  there  were  three  lunatic  asylums  in  Ohio — one  at 
Newburg,  known  as  the  Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum;  a 
second  at  Columbus,  known  as  the  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  a  third  at  Dayton,  known  as  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  entire  state  was  divided  into  northern,  central  and 
southern  districts  by  designation  of  counties,  the  county  of  Athens 
being  one  of  those  composing  the  central  district. 

The  institution  was  known  as  the  Athens  Lunatic  Asylum  until 
April  1 8,  1874,  when  the  Legislature  passed  an  “  Act  for  the 
Management  and  Better  Regulation  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,” 
in  which  the  name  Athens  Lunatic  Asylum  was  changed  to  South- 
Eastern  Ohio  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  and  the  state  was  re-dis¬ 
tricted  into  District  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Hospital,  District  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Hospital,  District  of  the  Western  Ohio  Hospital, 
and  District  of  the  South-Eastern  Ohio  Hospital.  On  March  27, 
1876,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  it  was  provided  that  the  South- 
Eastern  Ohio  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  thereafter  be  called 
Athens  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  By  an  act  passed  March  23,  1878, 
the  name  of  the  institution  was  again  changed  to  the  Athens 
Asylum  for  the  insane,  and  on  February  13,  1894,  the  name  was 
once  more  changed  to  the  Athens  State  Hospital,  which  name  it 
now  bears.  This  same  act  provided  that  all  other  hospitals  for  the 
insane  supported  entirely  by  the  state  should  thereafter  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  state  hospitals. 

Thirty-two  counties  were  originally  assigned  to  this  hospital  for 
the  commitment  of  patients. 

The  Athens  hospital  district  at  present  comprises  the  following 
counties,  twenty  in  number:  Adams,  Athens,  Clinton,  Fairfield, 
Gallia,  Highland,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Meigs,  Monroe, 
Morgan,  Noble,  Perry,  Pickaway,  Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Vinton  and 
Washington. 

The  institution  is  located  on  a  high  plateau  of  land  about  one 
mile  distant  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  City  of  Athens.  The 
Hocking  River,  winding  in  its  circuitous  course  through  the 
valley,  intervenes  between  the  hospital  and  city.  The  grounds 
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about  the  entrance  are  level,  and  as  the  buildings  are  approached 
they  become  undulating,  mounting  on  the  north  and  west  into  high 
hills  with  numerous  ravines,  which  afforded  great  natural  beauties 
for  the  noted  landscape  gardener,  Herman  Haerlin,  of  Cincinnati, 
to  develop.  This  site  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  of  any  state  institution  in  Ohio.  The  premises  consist  of 
about  680  acres ;  200  acres  approximately  are  used  for  farming 
and  gardening,  315  acres  for  pasturage,  90  acres  are  in  woodland, 
and  the  remainder,  75  acres,  is  devoted  to  the  lawns  about  the 
buildings. 

The  first  building  erected  was  a  large  brick  congregate  struc¬ 
ture  trimmed  with  freestone,  designed  on  the  Kirkbride  plan,  and 
practically  fireproof.  It  is  853  feet  in  length,  the  outside  walls 
measuring  4072  feet,  with  an  average  width  of  60  feet.  The  roof 
is  entirely  of  slate  and  iron,  the  cornice  being  of  galvanized  iron. 
The  administration  building  is  four  stories  high,  with  wings  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  northeast  and  southwest  and  the  buildings  face  the 
northeast.  Each  wing  is  three  stories  high,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ends,  where  a  fourth  story  is  placed  over  a  part  of  the  third 
section.  Each  wing  is  sub-divided  into  three  sections  or  wards 
connected  together,  but  receding  in  echelon.  Each  ward  contains 
a  central  corridor,  15  feet  wide,  with  rooms  opening  into  it  from 
each  side.  This  building  was  in  process  of  construction  from  1868 
until  January  9,  1874,  when  the  first  patients  were  admitted.  The 
capacity  was  572.  Two  general  dining  rooms,  each  213  feet  by  56 
feet,  were  added  in  1885  and  1903,  respectively ;  also  an  addition  to 
the  administration  building,  known  as  the  Rear  Building — a  two- 
story  structure,  162  feet  long,  with  an  average  width  of  89  feet — 
was  erected  in  1898,  to  replace  a  smaller  building  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  addition  is  used  principally  for  a  store 
room,  kitchen,  employees’  dining  room  and  rooming  quarters  for 
employees.  The  above  additions  are  all  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  corridors,  and  the  entire  edifice  is  under  one  roof. 

Six  cottages  have  been  erected  since  the  completion  of  the  main 
building,  increasing  the  capacity  to  1350.  An  amusement  hall, 
laundry,  barn  and  industrial  building  are  some  of  the  other  more 
important  structures. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  five  cottages  for  tubercular  patients  were 
built  and  occupied.  The  walls  of  the  cottages  are  glass  windows, 
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thus  permitting  a  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
They  are  located  on  a  hill  north  of  the  institution  proper,  and  are 
connected  together  by  wire-screened  corridors,  as  wide  as  the 
cottages,  thus  practically  converting  them  into  one  building  240 
feet  by  20  feet.  The  screened  corridors  are  roofed  with  the  same 
material  as  the  cottages,  and  are  protected  from  the  sun  by  awn¬ 
ings.  The  view  from  the  site  of  the  cottages  is  very  picturesque 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  pleasing  panoramic  views  in  Southern 
Ohio. 

The  first  admissions  to  the  institution  were  Thomas  Armstrong 
and  Daniel  Fernaw.  Mr.  Armstrong  died  within  a  few  months, 
and  Mr.  Fernaw  became  a  noted  character,  and  remained  at  the 
institution  until  his  death  in  1908 — a  period  of  34  years. 

The  greatest  number  of  patients  ever  in  the  hospital  at  one  time 
was  on  November  15,  1911,  when  the  number  reached  1362.  At 
the  date  of  this  report  (1912)  there  are  1359 — 706  men  and  653 
women. 

The  entire  cost  of  land,  buildings  and  improvements  since  the 
creation  of  the  institution  has  been  about  $2,000,000. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  who  was 
made  superintendent  of  construction  in  June,  1872,  and  remained 
as  superintendent  after  the  opening  of  the  hospital  until  the  15th 
of  December,  1876,  when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  superinten¬ 
dency  of  the  newly  constructed  asylum  at  Columbus.  Upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Gundry  the  superintendency  of  the  institution 
devolved  upon  the  senior  assistant  physician,  Dr.  Thos.  Blackstone, 
now  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  who  managed  its  affairs  discreetly  and 
faithfully.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1877,  Dr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  but  he  being 
declared  ineligible  by  the  Supreme  Court  because  not  a  resident 
of  Ohio,  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter,  of  Bellefontaine,  was  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  next  superintendent 
was  Dr.  P.  H.  Clarke,  of  Meigs  County.  Dr.* Holden,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  succeeded  Dr.  Clarke  on  the  6th  of  May,  1880.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Rutter  was  then  reappointed,  and  resigned  his  position  in  February, 
1881,  when  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Dr.  Richardson  resigned  the  superintendency  April  17,  1890,  and 
Dr.  W.  P.  Crumbacker  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Dr.  Crum- 
backer  resigned  May  19,  1892,  and  Dr.  C.  O.  Dunlap  was  ap- 
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pointed.  He  resigned  June  1,  1896,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Rorick  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  place.  Dr.  Rorick  resigned  May  1,  1905,  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded, 
Columbus,  and  Dr.  Milo  Wilson,  who  was  then  first  assistant 
physician,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dr.  Wilson  resigned 
November  1,  1906,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Hanson.  Dr. 
Hanson  resigned  October  1,  1908,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Rorick  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  June  1, 
1909,  when  Dr.  O.  O.  Fordyce,  the  present  superintendent,  assumed 
the  duties  of  this  office. 

Since  1912  there  has  been  completed  a  large  dairy  barn,  with 
accommodations  for  100  additional  cows  of  the  Holstein-Fresian 
variety.  There  have  also  been  installed  a  modern  cold  storage 
plant,  and  in  the  men’s  receiving  ward  a  hydrotherapy  department. 

On  January  1,  1914,  all  employees  of  the  hospitals  were  placed 
under  civil  service  rules. 

Besides  the  superintendents  heretofore  enumerated  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  served  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  physicians  : 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Thos.  Blackstone . 

.  1874-1878 

Worth  Ray  . 

1896-1898 

A.  B.  Richardson . 

.  1874-1878 

Milo  Wilson  . 

1896-1906 

Joseph  Hanley . 

.  1874-1878 

F.  C.  Jackson . 

1898-1900 

J.  W.  Lash . 

.  1874-1880 

F.  L.  Wilson . 

1898-1900 

J.  J.  Magruder . 

.  1878-1880 

J.  F.  Fisher . 

1898-1902 

C.  W.  Eddy . 

.  1878-1882 

F.  R.  Lord . 

1900-1908 

E.  A.  Kelley. . 

.  1878-1882 

T.  L.  Baxter . 

1900-1908 

E.  P.  Cook . 

.  1880-1884 

J.  W.  Irvin . 

1904-1906 

B.  W.  Pickering . 

.  1880-1884 

0.  0.  Fordyce . 

1904-1908 

Agnes  M.  Johnson . 

.  1880-1888 

John  M.  McLeish . 

1906-1908 

Henry  C.  Eyman . 

.  1882-1888 

K.  L.  Webber . 

1906-1910 

W.  P.  Crumbacker . 

.  1882-1888 

W.  B.  Tracy . 

1908-1910 

Chas.  S.  McDougal.... 

.  1884-1890 

J.  P.  Parson . 

1908-1910 

Chas.  0.  Dunlap . 

.  1884-1892 

H.  H.  Dorr . 

1908-1912 

Richard  F.  Gundry . 

.  1888-1890 

Ada  Ford . 

1908-1912 

J.  H.  Williams . 

.  1888-1892 

H.  L.  Connett . 

1908-1912 

J.  T.  Elder . 

.  1888-1892 

John  R.  Sprague . 

1910-1912 

E.  P.  Cook . 

.  1890-1896 

F.  A.  Osborn  (in  office)  . 

1910- 

R.  M.  Hughey . 

.  1890-1896 

R.  E.  Bushong  (in  office) 

1910- 

O.  S.  Wood . 

.  1890-1898 

E.  L.  Hooper  (in  office)  . 

1912- 

C.  B.  Parker . 

.  1896-1900 

W.  H.  Vorhau  (in  office) 

1912- 

J.  B.  McClure . 

.  1896-1898 
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TRUSTEES. 


W.  E.  Davis . 

1872-1876 

Capt.  J.  W.  Delvy.  . .  . 

. .  .  1889-1890 

E.  H.  Moore . 

1872-1876 

D.  Q.  Morrow . 

. .  .  1889-1890 

H.  S.  Bundy . 

1872-1876 

John  C.  Hutsinpillar. 

. ..  1889-1895 

Levi  T.  Schofield . 

1872-1876 

F.  P.  AlcGee . 

. . .  1890-1892 

Dr.  Wm.  Waddle . 

1876-1878 

G.  David  . . 

.  .  .  1890-1901 

Dr.  Henry  West . 

1876-1877 

W.  D.  Devol . 

. .  .  1892-1897 

P.  B.  Buell . 

1876-1878 

W.  W.  Merrick . 

.  ..  1892-1896 

Charles  A.  Cable . 

1876-1878 

T.  W.  Moore . 

.  . .  1892-1898 

n»-  IT  M  T  acb  J 

r 1876-1877 

Hollis  C.  Johnson.  . .  . 

.  . .  1895-1898 

L 1887-1892 

John  N.  Hayman.  .... 

. ..  1897-1901 

H  At  Horton 

f 1877-1878 

George  D.  Cole . 

.  . .  1897-1898 

Li 880- 1 889 

Virgil  C.  Lowery.  . .  . 

. . .  1897-1906 

Dr.  A.  B.  Frame . 

1877-1878 

Dr.  S.  B.  Lightner .  . . 

. .  .  1898-1906 

Isaac  Stanley  . 

1878-1880 

John  W.  Barger . 

. .  .  1898-1901 

A.  M.  McMillan . 

1878-1800 

Wm.  H.  Williams... 

. .  .  1898-1906 

Dr.  A.  Bell . 

1878-1880 

C.  R.  Fisher.  ........ 

. ..  1901-1911 

John  Schreiner . 

1878-1880 

John  Kaiser  . . 

. . .  1902-1906 

S.  S.  Pursell . 

1878-1880 

Al.  E.  Rathburn . 

.  . .  1902-1906 

John  E.  Hanna . 

1880-1884 

James  F.  Lawyer . 

. ..  1906-1911 

S.  W.  Pickering . 

1880-1884 

R.  J.  Mauck . 

. .  .  1906-1909 

Theo.  F.  Davis . 

1880-1890 

Dr.  0.  S.  Wood . 

. .  .  1906-1910 

Dr.  G.  W.  Boerster . 

1880-1887 

Fred  L.  Mauger . 

. ..  1909-1911 

John  M.  Amos . 

1885-1887 

Dr.  G.  E.  Robbins.  . .  . 

.  . .  1909-1911 

John  Ackley  . 

1885-1887 

John  A.  Davis . 

...  1909-1911 

D.  At.  Barrett . 

1887-1889 

On  August  15,  1911,  the  government  of  the  institution  was 
assumed  by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Administration. 


TOLEDO  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

According  to  ex-Governor  Foster,  for  several  years  prior  to 
1883  the  necessity  for  increased  provision  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  of  Ohio  was  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion,  and  was  urged 
upon  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year,  both  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Board  of  State  Charities.  There  were  at  that  time  not  less 
than  1000  insane  persons  in  the  jails  and  infirmaries  of  the  state. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  requires  that  these  unfortunate  people 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  state.  The  General  Assembly  recog- 

1  Compiled  from  “History  of  the  Toledo  Hospital,”  by  ex-Gov.  Foster. 
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nized  the  obligation,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  money  did  not  see  the 
way  clear  to  undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment.  The 
statistics  showed  that  none  of  the  asylums  (then  so  called,  but 
since  designated  as  hospitals)  had  cost  less  than  $1500  per  capita 
for  the  insane  accommodated  therein.  The  state  finances  were 
such  that  not  more  than  $600,000  could  safely  be  spared  for  this 
purpose.  At  this  stage  General  Brinkerhoff,  then  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  a  life-long  student  of  the  subject 
of  public  charities,  advanced  the  idea  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
consisting  of  detached  buildings,  now  called  the  cottage  system, 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new  hospital  need  not 
be  more  than  $600  per  capita.  At  this  time  Charles  Foster  was 
Governor  of  the  state,  it  being  near  the  end  of  his  service,  and  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  public  charities,  and 
earnestly  listened  to  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  new  methods  of  treatment.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Governor  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  Dr.  Byers, 
had  his  office.  He  as  zealously  favored  the  cottage  system  and 
non-restraint  as  did  General  Brinkerhoff.  The  Governor  became 
convinced  that  a  new  institution,  built  on  the  cottage  plan,  could  be 
constructed  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $600,  and  so  stated  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Insane  Asylums,  of  which  Noah  H.  Swayne,  of 
Toledo,  was  chairman.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  advised  that  a  bill 
would  be  reported  appointing  a  commission  of  state  officers,  with 
the  Governor  at  the  head,  to  locate,  prepare  plans  and  let  a  contract 
for  a  new  state  hospital.  He  consented  to  take  the  place  on  con¬ 
dition  that  General  Brinkerhoff  should  be  one  of  its  members. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  commission  was  composed 
of  the  Governor,  General  Brinkerhoff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Newman,  the  Auditor,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  the  Attorney-General, 
Mr.  Hollingsworth. 

Mr.  Swayne  and  his  committee  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  low  cost  before  mentioned  was  possible,  and  under  his  lead 
the  appropriation  was  fixed  at  $500,000,  with  the  requirement  that 
650  patients  must  be  provided  for,  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  about 
$850.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Swayne  for  the  ability  he  displayed 
in  harmonizing  discordant  elements  and  in  finally  securing  the 
passage  of  the  measure.  The  commission  thus  provided  for  organ¬ 
ized,  elected  Dr.  Byers  secretary,  and  undertook  the  discharge  of 
its  trust. 
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The  location  had  not  been  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
so,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  factors  involved,  Toledo  was 
chosen.  The  authorities  of  Lucas  County  gave  the  state  about  160 
acres,  upon  which  the  hospital  is  located.  The  city  water  works 
agreed  to  furnish  water  at  the  cost  of  pumping,  and  the  gaslight 
company  to  furnish  gas  at  a  very  low  rate.  As  the  commission 
had  then  undertaken  to  try  to  accommodate  1000  insane  persons, 
the  acquisition  of  the  land,  with  the  contracts  above  referred  to, 
saved  a  large  expense,  and  helped  materially  the  purpose  they  had 
in  view.  The  only  place  where  the  cottage  system  was  known  to 
be  on  trial  was  Kankakee,  Ill.,  there  one-half  the  plant  being  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  the  other  half  on  the  prevailing  one-building 
plan.  At  that  time,  however,  but  few  specialists  favored  the 
cottage  system  and  a  less  number  favored  the  congregate  dining 
room.  The  plan  was  called  by  some  “  Foster’s  Folly,”  and  by 
others  “  General  Brinkerhoff’s  Folly.”  One  prominent  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Ohio  called  it  the  “  Cattle  Ranch  Plan.”  It  was  the 
pioneer  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Except  what  they 
found  at  Kankakee,  the  commission  were  without  chart,  compass 
or  rudder  to  guide  them.  They  determined  to  use  for  park  and 
construction  purposes  about  ioo  acres  of  ground  and  near  the 
center  of  the  west  side  of  the  land  to  locate  the  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram.  Without  deciding  further  they  turned  the 
preparation  of  plans  over  to  Mr.  Yost,  an  architect  of  Columbus, 
and  to  Mr.  Fallis,  an  architect  of  Toledo.  Upon  the  presentation 
of  their  plans  a  combination  of  the  two  presented  was  adopted  and 
both  architects  were  employed.  In  order  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  every  feature  of  cost  that  could  be  omitted  was  eliminated, 
and  the  contract  then  let.  When  the  contract  was  made  the  com¬ 
mission  ceased  to  exist,  and  at  this  point  a  Board  of  Trustees  was 
to  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  work  of  construction.  This  was 
after  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1883.  At  this  election  the  political 
status  of  the  state  had  changed.  The  Governor  and  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  would  in  the  beginning  of  1884  Pass  into  the 
control  of  the  Democracy.  Governor  Foster  did  not  deem  it  cour¬ 
teous  to  his  successor,  Governor  Hoadley,  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Trustees  so  near  to  his  advent  as  Governor.  When  Governor 
Hoadley  came  to  the  appointment  of  this  board,  learning  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Foster’s  connection  with  the  enterprise,  he  determined  to 
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appoint  him  one  of  the  trustees,  and  sent  his  name  with  others  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  being  Democratic,  Governor  Foster  was 
refused  a  confirmation.  The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  rescinded,  and  a  new  contract  was  made  at  a  less  price ; 
however,  the  discovery  of  quicksand  gave  a  pretense  to  the  claim 
for  increased  compensation,  and  because  of  poor  material  and 
faulty  construction  the  new  contract  proved  to  be  an  expensive 
afifair.  The  period  of  construction  was  about  two  years.  In  1885 
another  reversal  in  public  opinion  occurred,  and  the  now  Senator 
Foraker  was  elected  Governor.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  the 
Toledo  hospital  was  opened,  and  several  hundred  patients  were 
in  its  care,  with  Dr.  Tobey  as  superintendent.  Governor  Foraker 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  then  Board  of  Trustees  held  their 
places  as  a  construction  board,  and  that  as  the  construction  was 
completed,  their  functions  had  ceased.  Acting  upon  this  view,  he 
appointed  an  entire  new  board,  consisting  of  Judge  J.  H.  Doyle, 
Dr.  Baxter,  Parks  Foster,  Samuel  Houpt  and  ex-Governor  Foster. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  this  board,  Governor  Foster  was  elected 
president,  a  position  which  he  has  held  ever  since.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Tobey  was  continued  as  superintendent,  and  the  work  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  utility  of  the  cottage  plan  and  of  non-restraint  treat¬ 
ment  was  begun.  From  the  beginning  it  became  manifest  that  the 
congregate  dining  rooms  were  a  success,  and  the  fact  that  all 
hospitals  are  adopting  them  is  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  1889  another  political  change  occurred,  when  James  E.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  elected  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  again  became 
Democratic.  It  was  announced  by  the  Senators  of  the  Toledo 
district  that  Dr.  Tobey  would  be  removed ;  that  all  Republican 
employees  would  be  dismissed,  and  their  places  filled  by  Democrats. 
A  new  board,  consisting  of  four  Democrats  and  one  Republican, 
was  appointed.  While  a  Democratic  steward  and  storekeeper 
were  appointed  quite  promptly,  the  change  of  the  superintendent 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish.  It  transpired  that 
two  of  the  Democrats  favored  the  retention  of  Dr.  Tobey.  Dr. 
Tobey’s  removal  was  opposed  by  nearly  the  entire  press  of  the 
district,  and  by  nearly  all  the  people,  save  the  two  Senators  of  the 
Toledo  district.  After  a  struggle  of  about  a  year  they  succeeded 
in  electing  the  late  Dr.  Tupper,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  as  a  successor  to 
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Dr.  Tobey.  He  was  a  respectable  physician  and  an  estimable  man 
personally,  but  a  partial  paralytic  and  wholly  without  experience 
in  hospital  work.  He  surrounded  himself  with  new  assistants  and 
employees,  all  of  his  political  faith.  This  change  was  not  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  hospital.  In  1891  another  political  change  took  place, 
when  the  late  President  McKinley  was  elected  Governor.  He 
promptly  reorganized  the  board.  The  new  board  met  promptly 
and  re-elected  Dr.  Tobey  superintendent. 

Since  February  19,  1906,  Cottage  No.  2  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
modeled  throughout  and  made  into  a  ward  with  a  capacity  for 
50  men.  This  cottage  has  now  two  fireproof  stairways,  instead  of 
outside  fire  escapes ;  it  is  thoroughly  equipped  also  with  hose  in 
case  of  fire.  Cottage  No.  9  has  been  repaired  in  the  same  manner. 
Cottage  No.  8  has  been  entirely  remodeled  into  a  larger  ward  for 
an  infirmary  class  of  patients,  with  a  dining  room  built  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same,  also  a  large  airing  court,  as  well  as  two 
fireproof  stairways,  running  from  the  dormitory  to  the  ground 
outside,  with  all  doors  swinging  out. 

Cottage  G  has  been  remodeled  into  a  double  ward,  both  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  a  large  addition  being  built  to  the  rear  for  dormi¬ 
tories.  There  is  also  a  dining  room  for  each  ward,  with  the 
necessary  fireproof  stairways.  The  entire  building  is  absolutely 
fireproof. 

A  new  fire  house  has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  all  fire 
apparatus,  such  as  hose  cart,  ladders  and  large  chemical  engines. 
The  second  floor  of  the  fire  house  is  made  into  living  quarters  for 
steam  fitters,  plumbers,  and  men  who  have  charge  of  the  fire 
apparatus,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  at  night  they  may  be  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  able  to  take  charge  of  things  immediately. 

The  new  industrial  building  was  put  up  in  1910,  the  old  one 
having  fallen  into  decay.  This  industrial  building  is  very  large 
and  contains  the  various  departments  for  the  distribution  of  all 
clothing,  etc.,  such  as  mending  rooms,  marking  rooms,  assorting 
room  and  a  large  ironing  room,  where  electric  irons  have  been 
installed.  This  constitutes  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  con¬ 
tains  the  sewing  department,  the  upholstering  and  carpet  depart¬ 
ment,  broom  shop,  tailor  shop,  shoe  shop  and  a  room  for  recaning 
furniture.  A  15-ton  capacity  refrigerating  building  also  has  been 
constructed  with  three  large  rooms  for  meats — one  for  fresh 
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meats,  one  for  salt  meats  and  the  other  for  a  cooling  room.  The 
second  story  is  used  for  the  refrigeration  of  eggs,  etc. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  new  hennery  has  been  constructed 
and  2500  chickens  are  being  raised  yearly. 

Modern  up-to-date  records  for  clinical  purposes  have  been 
instituted.  During  the  winter,  fall  and  spring  the  staff  of  phy¬ 
sicians  holds  a  clinic  once  a  week,  at  which  all  doubtful  cases  are 
gone  over  and  properly  diagnosed,  if  possible.  All  restraint  has 
been  done  away  with  as  far  as  practicable. 

Since  1910  160  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  and  added 
to  the  farm  and  gardens. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents  and  medical  officers 
that  have  been  in  charge  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution : 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Tobey . 1885-8911891-06 

Dr.  C.  E.  Tupper . 1889-1891 

Dr.  G.  R.  Love . 1906-in  office 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


H.  C.  Eyman,  M.  D. 

S.  W.  Skinner,  M.  D. 
W.  M.  Semans,  M.  D. 
C.  W.  Prettyman,  M.  D. 
C.  F.  Welty,  M.  D. 

C.  A.  Faber,  M.  D. 

F.  H.  Pugh,  M.  D. 

F.  A.  Todd,  M.  D. 

A.  H.  Creps,  M.  D. 

H.  C.  Hays,  M.  D. 

A.  F.  Shepherd,  M.  D. 
W.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D. 

E.  G.  Lupton,  M.  D. 

G.  R.  Love,  M.  D. 


F.  J.  Haag,  M.  D. 

N.  H.  Young,  M.  D. 

A.  M.  Gardiner,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  Metzger,  M.  D. 

F.  D.  Ferneau,  M.  D. 

F.  J.  Latshaw,  M.  D. 
Mary  Ketring,  M.  D. 

C.  C.  Kirk,  M.  D. 

E.  C.  Unckrich,  M.  D. 
Rose  E.  Timms,  M.  D. 
W.  Strathman,  M.  D. 

C.  W.  Dahlenburg,  M.  D. 
C.  W.  Lose,  M.  D. 

L.  J.  Herold,  M.  D. 

S.  C.  Niles,  M.  D. 


R.  B.  Leister,  M.  D. 

N.  F.  Curtis,  M.  D. 
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MASSILLON  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Massillon,  Ohio. 

This  institution  was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  March  31,  1892.  It  was  then  termed  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  In  December,  1892,  Governor  McKinley 
appointed  a  Board  of  Construction,  consisting  of  Robert  Sherrard, 
Samuel  J.  McMahon,  Wm.  H.  Mullins,  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson  and 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Eyman.  This  board,  after  visiting  various  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States,  decided  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  cottage  plan,  and  employed  Yost  &  Packard,  of  Columbus,  as 
architects. 

During  the  following  summer  definite  plans  were  adopted,  and 
contracts  awarded;  construction  began  in  September,  1893.  In 
May,  1898,  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson  was  chosen  superintendent,  and 
on  September  6,  1898,  the  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  The  Board  of  Construction  was  succeeded  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  consisting  of  Robert  Sherrard,  Samuel  J.  McMahon, 

B.  F.  Perry,  Dr.  E.  G.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Howard. 

In  September,  1899,  Dr.  Richardson  was  chosen  superintendent 
of  the  Government  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dr.  Henry 

C.  Eyman,  of  Cleveland,  was  elected  his  successor. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1911,  this  institution,  with  18  others  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  passed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  cottage  plan  has  been  adhered  to  and  the  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  plans  under  the  supervision 
of  Architect  F.  L.  Packard,  until  at  the  present  time  the  hospital 
has  a  total  capacity  for  1650.  Three  buildings  are  yet  required  to 
complete  the  original  plan.  The  hospital  cares  for  all  the  patients 
mentally  afflicted  in  17  counties  in  Northeastern  Ohio. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  hospital 
owns  and  leases  about  1 100  acres  of  choice  farm  and  garden  land. 
Practically  all  the  vegetables  required  in  the  dietary  are  furnished 
by  the  farm,  and  the  work  of  cultivating  and  gathering  the  crops 

1  By  Henry  C.  Eyman,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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is  done  by  patients,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  medical 
officer. 

The  total  per  capita  cost  for  the  year  ending  November,  1912, 
for  maintenance  was  $127.  This  does  not  include  ordinary  repairs. 
The  total  maintenance  account  amounted  to  $218,183.39.  All 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  except  emergencies  and  small 
items,  are  purchased  under  the  competitive  system  by  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration. 

Patients  are  received  in  the  assistant  physicians’  office,  their 
history  taken  from  their  relatives  or  those  who  accompany  them, 
and  then  they  are  taken  to  the  receiving  ward,  where  they  are 
given  a  bath,  put  to  bed  and  a  thorough  physical  examination  is 
made  by  the  assistant  physician.  This  examination  is  recorded 
upon  a  blank  printed  for  this  purpose ;  daily  clinical  records  are 
taken  for  as  long  afterward  as  the  patient  presents  special  interest ; 
then  occasionally  notes  are  made. 

The  hospital  is  equipped  with  nearly  all  the  modern  appliances 
and  appurtenances  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  sick.  The 
pathologist  does  the  usual  laboratory  work,  and  endeavors  to  keep 
apace  with  the  times. 

There  is  a  training  school  for  nurses,  covering  a  period  of  three 
years.  Didactic  and  clinical  lectures  are  given  by  the  staff,  and 
besides  there  are  instructions  by  the  supervisor  of  nurses.  Each 
senior  nurse  is  required  to  spend  one  month  in  the  diet  kitchen, 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  special  foods  for  the  sick. 

There  have  been  no  special  advances  or  reforms  instituted  for 
the  past  several  years.  Chemical  and  mechanical  restraints  are 
practically  obsolete  terms.  Air,  exercise  and  hydrotherapy  have 
been  substituted.  Diversion  and  occupation  are  relied  upon  largely 
for  the  betterment  of  the  patients. 

There  is  now  (November,  1912)  being  erected  a  building  for 
school  purposes  alone  ;  that  is,  for  the  physical  and  mental  training 
of  the  patients.  There  are  rooms  on  the  first,  or  basement,  floor 
for  all  sorts  of  games.  The  second  floor  is  divided  into  school 
rooms,  where  are  taught  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common 
school.  There  are  also  a  reception  room  and  library  upon  this 
floor.  The  entire  third  floor  is  used  for  gymnasium  purposes. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Robert  Sherrard. 

S.  J.  McMahon. 

Henry  C.  Eyman,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  Mullins. 

A.  B.  Richardson,  M.  D. 

D.  J.  Sinclair. 

B.  F.  Perry. 

E.  G.  Carpenter. 

George  D.  Copeland. 

C.  A.  Rush. 


A.  B.  Howard. 
John  E.  Russell. 

J.  B.  Zerbe. 

J.  H.  Newton. 

J.  R.  Zimmerman. 
John  S.  Ellen. 

H.  J.  Eckley. 

Geo.  L.  Fordyce. 

E.  F.  Lawler. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A.  B.  Richardson,  M.  D.  Henry  C.  Eyman,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Charles  H.  Clark. 
J.  M.  Rogers. 

W.  C.  Manchester. 
Harry  F.  Finlay. 
E.  L.  Emerick. 
Caroline  Colver. 
H.  H.  Drysdale. 
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LIMA  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Lima,  Ohio. 

An  act  creating  the  Lima  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  April,  1906.  This 
law  provided  for  the  erection,  organization  and  management  of 
the  hospital.  Governor  Pattison  appointed  a  building  commission 
as  follows :  S.  A.  Hoskins,  president ;  George  E.  Whitney,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  John  E.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Frank  W.  Purmont,  Martin  J.  Burke 
and  M.  F.  Hussey.  Mr.  Hoskins  subsequently  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Neville.  Dr.  Russell  died  and  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Hall  was  chosen  as  his  successor ;  Mr.  Purmont  also  died  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Bien. 

Frank  L.  Packard,  of  Columbus,  was  retained  as  architect  by 
the  commission  soon  after  its  organization.  The  commission  first 
set  about  to  carefully  and  systematically  study  the  question  as  to 
what  kind  of  institution  should  be  erected  for  the  care  of  the 
classes  contemplated  by  the  law.  There  were  at  that  time  but  four 
institutions  of  the  same  character  in  the  country  by  which  the 
commission  might  be  guided.  These  were  located  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass. ;  Matteawan,  N.  Y. ;  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  and  Ionia,  Mich. 
All  of  these  institutions  were  visited  by  the  commission,  architect 
and  engineer  and  each  was  carefully  studied  for  suggestions  to 
meet  the  requirements  contemplated  for  the  Ohio  institution. 

The  hospital  stands  in  the  center  of  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of 
616  acres.  It  is  a  large  artificial  monolith,  of  concrete.  It  is  too 
big  for  a  complete  survey  except  from  an  aerial  point.  Measured 
from  the  grade  line  the  distance  around  the  concrete  pile  is  8150 
feet,  more  than  one  and  a  half  miles. 

In  its  structure  there  are  70,000  yards  of  concrete,  12,800  tons 
of  reinforcing  and  structural  steel,  6,000,000  face  bricks,  1846 
windows,  more  than  48,000  panes  of  glass,  35  acres  of  plastering, 
9  acres  of  cement  floors,  20  miles  of  electric  light  wire,  91,000  feet 
of  electric  conduit,  and  so  on;  a  multitude  of  figures  that  can 
give  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
institution. 

1  By  Charles  H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  building  is  constructed  on  the  pavilion  plan,  being  two 
stories  throughout.  It  is  a  series  of  buildings  connected  by  one 
corridor  which  runs  entirely  around  the  whole  connected  series, 
and  from  which  access  is  given  to  all  the  pavilions.  This  corridor 
is  in  the  Shape  of  a  parallelogram  and  surrounds  a  court  consisting 
of  two  and  three-quarter  acres. 

The  pavilions  and  connecting  structure  are  of  fire-resisting 
materials,  no  wood  being  used  except  in  the  construction  of  frames, 
sashes  and  doors.  All  doors  in  the  administration  building  are  of 
steel.  All  structural  parts  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with 
brick  and  trimmed  with  stone,  with  an  air  space  left  between  the 
concrete  and  the  facing  so  that  the  enclosures  may  be  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm  in  winter.  The  whole  indicates  construction  for 
utility  alone.  All  ornamentation  has  been  eliminated,  thereby 
placing  the  cost  of  maintenance  upon  a  minimum  basis.  This  rule 
is  also  followed  out  in  all  the  furnishings,  which  are  simple  and 
durable.  The  main  axis  line  is  due  north  and  south  so  that  at  some 
time  during  the  day  each  room  will  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  a  stream  which  flows  through  the 
hospital  grounds  and  is  stored  in  two  reservoirs  of  15,000,000 
gallons  capacity.  From  the  reservoirs  the  water  is  passed  through 
a  filtration  system  and  is  elevated  to  a  water  tower,  from  which  it 
is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  institution. 

The  hospital  has  22  departments  for  patients,  two  of  which  are 
infirmaries  or  sick  wards,  one  a  receiving  department,  and  one 
an  isolation  department.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  as  it  now 
stands  is  for  1000  patients,  and  of  this  number  provisions  are  made 
to  care  for  about  40  per  cent  in  single  rooms. 

The  domestic  departments  of  the  institution  are  complete  in 
every  detail.  The  rooms  are  large,  commodious  and  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  apparatus. 

The  institution  is  equipped  with  a  modern  operating  room ;  also 
a  hydrotherapeutic  department,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of 
baths,  douches,  hot  cabinets,  etc. 

On  September  15,  1914,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Clark,  upon  the  request 
of  the  commission,  was  transferred  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  to  a  like  position  in  this  institution. 
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The  hospital  has  been  established  for  the  custody,  treatment  and 
care  of  insane  persons  of  the  following  classes :  Persons  who 
become  insane  while  in  the  state  reformatory  or  penitentiary ; 
dangerous  insane  persons  in  other  state  hospitals ;  persons  accused 
of  crime  but  not  indicted  because  of  insanity  ;  persons  indicted  but 
found  to  be  insane  ;  persons  acquitted  because  of  insanity  ;  persons 
adjudged  to  be  insane  who  had  been  previously  convicted  of  crime  ; 
such  other  insane  persons  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

The  authorities  expect  to  have  the  institution  organized  and 
equipped  for  the  reception  of  600  patients  by  April  15,  1915,  and 
for  the  full  capacity  of  1000  by  July  1,  1915. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS,  1915. 

M.  J.  Burke,  president. 

George  E.  Whitney,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

I.  N.  Bien.  W.  L.  Neville,  M.  D. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  M.  D.  M.  F.  Hussey,  M.  D. 

ARCHITECT. 

Frank  L.  Packard. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Charles  H.  Clark,  M.  D. 
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LONGVIEW  HOSPITAL.1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

* 

The  opening  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Columbus  in  1838  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Hamilton  County. 
An  asylum  capable  of  accommodating  not  more  than  150  patients 
could  provide  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  insane  of  the  state.  T.he 
quota  of  Hamilton  County  in  such  an  institution  must  necessarily 
have  been  insignificant,  and  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
insane  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  state  from  the  Commercial 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  that  institution  soon  became  so  over¬ 
crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  new  quarters,  and  the 
Lick  Run  Woolen  Mills  property  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
asylum.  This  in  turn  was  soon  found  inadequate. 

In  1855  the  state  built  two  additional  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
one  at  Dayton  and  the  other  at  Cleveland,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio.  On  April  7,  1856,  the  Legislature  passed  “  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  government  and  better  regulation  of  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  the  state  and  the  care  of  idiots  and  insane,”  which 
divided  the  state  into  three  districts,  known  as  the  Northern, 
Central  and  Southern  Districts.  Hamilton  County,  together  with 
13  other  counties,  constituted  the  Southern  District,  the  asylum 
for  which  was  located  at  Dayton.  It  appears  from  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Dayton  Asylum  made  to  the  Governor, 
November  2,  1858,  that  that  asylum  had  capacity  for  100  patients, 
and  that  it  had  been  full  for  18  months,  and  that  150  applications 
for  admission  had  been  refused  for  want  of  room. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commissioners  of  Hamilton  County,  in 
order  to  afford  better  accommodations  for  the  insane  of  the  county, 
had  purchased  land  near  Carthage  and  commenced  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  county  infirmary  and  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  some 
question  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  these  proceedings,  and  the 
Legislature  on  April  10,  1856,  three  days  after  the  county  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Dayton  insane  district,  passed  “  an  act  to  authorize 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Hamilton  County  to  sell  certain  real 
estate  in  said  county  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  county 

1  Extracts  from  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  1892;  History,  1892-1914, 
by  F.  W.  Harmon,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum,”  The  statute  authorized  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  confirm  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  made  by  them 
for  a  county  infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carthage  in  the  year  1854,  and  to  pay  certain  contractors  for  work 
done  and  materials  furnished.  The  act  authorized  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  complete  such  infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum  in  such 
manner  that  its  capacity  should  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  300 
inmates,  at  an  additional  cost  of  not  more  than  $200,000. 

On  March  10,  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making 
Hamilton  County  a  separate  district  for  lunatic  asylum  purposes, 
and  providing  for  the  erection  and  government  of  an  asylum 
therein,  and  providing  that  the  commissioners  should  cause  all  the 
insane  of  the  county  to  be  placed  in  such  asylum  when  completed. 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  the  salaries  of  its  officers  paid  from  “  a  fund  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  the  money  raised  in  the  County  of  Hamilton  by 
county  tax  for  the  support  of  idiots,  lunatics  and  insane  persons, 
and  of  such  appropriations  as  shall  be  made  by  the  state  for  the 
support  of  curable  lunatics  in  said  asylum,  equal  to  the  amount 
annually  raised  by  taxation  from  the  County  of  Hamilton  for  the 
support  of  lunatic  asylums  in  the  state.”  In  other  words,  all  the 
taxes  paid  by  Hamilton  County  towards  the  support  of  the  insane 
were  turned  over  by  this  statute  to  the  county  for  the  use  of  said 
asylum.  This  was  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  between 
Hamilton  County  and  the  people  of  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
The  county  had  undertaken,  at  large  expense  to  itself,  and  without 
cost  to  the  state,  to  provide  and  did  provide  an  asylum  for  the 
support  of  its  own  insane,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  to  be 
relieved  in  the  future  from  contributing  to  the  erection  of  asylums 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  or  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  insane 
outside  of  the  county. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
state  and  county  authorities  to  that  effect,  and  that  this  agreement 
was  binding  on  the  state,  and  could  not  be  abrogated  without  the 
consent  of  the  county,  because  it  was  protected  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  inhibition  against  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence,  so  far  as  can  be  found,  that  there 
was  any  formal  contract  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  between 
the  county  and  state  to  the  effect  claimed ;  yet,  while  this  is  true, 
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there  is  very  strong-  evidence  that  there  was  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  parties  to  that  effect.  The  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  tend  to  show  that  there 
was  such  an  understanding. 

The  act  of  1857  was  just  and  equitable,  but  the  statute  was 
defective  in  its  provisions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  amount 
due  to  Hamilton  County  should  be  determined.  The  duty  devolved 
on  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  and  the  result  was  a  continuous 
wrangle  and  contention  between  this  official  and  the  asylum  and 
county  authorities  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  apportionments. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  know  the  details  of  the  numerous  con¬ 
troversies  that  arose,  but  it  would  appear  that,  in  most  instances, 
he  was  in  the  wrong.  Appeals  were  had  to  the  Legislature,  and 
more  than  once  appropriations  were  made  by  that  body  to  correct 
the  erroneous  rulings  of  the  State  Auditor. 

A  sample  of  these  troubles  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  state 
on  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  and  directors  of  Longview 
Aslyum  against  the  Auditor  of  the  State  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  in  1865.  In  making  up  the  apportionment  to  Hamilton 
County  for  the  support  of  its  asylum,  the  Auditor  had  excluded  two 
items  aggregating  $38,000  appropriated  for  furnishing  and  making 
additions  to  the  Columbus  Asylum,  and  an  item  of  $14,000  for 
improving  the  heating  apparatus  at  the  Northern  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  attention  of  the  Auditor  was  called  to  the  omission  by  the 
superintendent  in  a  letter  dated  July  28,  1865,  in  which  he  protests 
against  the  exclusion  of  said  items,  and  asks  the  Auditor  to  re¬ 
examine  the  matter.  In  answer  to  this  communication  the  Auditor 
on  September  29,  1865,  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  to  include 
the  disputed  items,  and  enclosed  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  sustaining  his  ruling.  The  Auditor  suggested  that  if  the 
superintendent  was  not  satisfied  with  this  decision  it  was  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  institute  proceedings  in  court.  The  asylum  authorities 
elected  to  exercise  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel 
the  Auditor  of  the  State  to  include  the  disputed  items. 

The  court  on  final  hearing  granted  a  peremptory  writ  on  the 
Auditor,  and  the  amount  claimed  by  the  superintendent  was  added 
to  the  apportionment  of  Longview. 
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On  April  28,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  which  repealed  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  of  1857,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  law  which 
provided  that  Hamilton  County  should  receive  for  the  support  of 
Longview  Asylum  a  sum  which  should  bear  such  a  proportion  to 
the  entire  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  curable  insane  of 
the  state  as  the  population  of  Hamilton  County  bears  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  outside  of  the  county ;  in  other  words,  making  the 
appropriations  to  which  Longview  Asylum  should  be  entitled 
depend  on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  county 
to  that  of  the  state  outside  of  the  county,  instead  of  measuring 
it  by  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  county  for  the  support  of 
insane  asylums,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1857.  Under  the  former 
rule  Hamilton  County  was  entitled  to  receive  $16.47  every  $100 
appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  lunatic  asylums,  while 
under  the  latter  rule  it  is  entitled  to  only  $10.82  of  each  $100. 

The  injustice  of  the  law  of  1873  was  so  apparent  that  no  General 
Assembly  after  1880  insisted  on  its  enforcement.  In  the  years 
1880  to  1883,  both  inclusive,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $10,000 
each  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  under  the  statute  of  1873* 
Since  1883  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  to  Longview  gross 
sums,  in  the  same  manner  that  appropriations  were  made  to  the 
other  asylums,  and  not  only  has  it  fared  better,  but  the  bickerings 
and  irritation  between  the  state  and  county  have  wholly  ceased. 

Longview  Asylum  is  an  anomaly  in  the  system  of  the  state 
governing  the  care  of  the  insane.  It  is  regulated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  limited  in  its  operation  to  this  county. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Longview  consists  of  five  members, 
two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one  each  by  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  the  Probate  Judge  and  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners.  They  hold  office  for  five  years  and  are  not  removable 
except  for  cause,  which  gives  the  board  a  fixed  tenure  and  makes 
it  free  from  sudden  political  changes. 

In  the  state  system  the  theory  is  that  only  the  curable  or  acute 
insane  are  to  be  kept  in  the  asylums,  while  in  Hamilton  County 
the  original  intention  was  to  provide  in  Longview  for  all  the  insane 
of  the  county.  Neither  of  these  plans  has  been  realized  in 
practice.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  exclude  the  chronic 
insane  from  the  state  asylums,  and  the  accommodations  at  Long¬ 
view  are  not  adequate  for  all  the  insane  of  the  county. 
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The  main  asylum  building,  with  the  30  acres  of  land  on  which 
it  stands,  cost  Hamilton  County,  when  completed,  $533,763 ;  the 
land  afterwards  added  cost  $49,850,  and  the  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  made  between  i860  and  1881  amounted  to  $326,515?  rnaking 
the  total  cost  of  the  asylum  up  to  1881  $910,128.  Since  the  latter 
date  the  commissioners  have  built  an  addition  to  the  female  wards, 
costing  $115,000,  and  an  addition  to  the  male  wards,  costing 
$70,000.  The  cost  of  a  green  house,  gas  works,  pump  and  fire 
apparatus,  boilers,  reservoir  and  the  enlargement  of  laundry  and 
kitchens  and  other  improvements,  aggregating  $102,000,  made  the 
entire  cost  of  the  asylum  to  1892  $1,197,128,  all  of  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  County  of  Hamilton. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  measures  ioio}4  feet,  while  the 
north  and  south  wings  have  a  depth  of  283  feet  and  374-7  ^ee6 
respectively.  It  was  originally  built  to  accommodate  400  patients. 

The  old  institution  is  on  the  congregate  or  Kirkbride  plan,  with 
the  administration  building  in  the  center,  ward  wings  running 
right  and  left,  the  power  plant,  kitchens,  bakery,  employees*  dining 
room,  milk  room,  etc.,  in  the  rear.  Within  the  past  35  years  two 
large  wings  have  been  added  to  the  main  structure,  consisting  of 
15  wards  with  a  capacity  of  900  patients. 

These  old  buildings  are  not  strictly  fireproof,  but  are  of  what 
is  called  slow-combustion  construction,  the  adjoining  pavilions 
being  separated  by  heavy  brick  walls  and  fire  doors,  the  floors 
underlaid  with  five  inches  of  cement  or  cement  mortar.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  structure  there  has  been  installed  the  “  Holley 
system  ”  of  fighting  fire,  with  the  water  pressure  always  on,  and 
sufficient  interior  hose  to  reach  every  part  of  every  ward.  In 
addition  there  is  a  line  of  outside  fire  plugs  from  which  hose  from 
the  Longview  Fire  Department  can  play  on  every  part  of  the 
building. 

The  water  supply  is  derived  from  deep  wells  located  some 
distance  from  the  main  buildings,  and  ordinarily  is  stored  in 
reservoirs  and  tanks.  In  case  of  fire  or  any  damage  to  the  pumps  in 
the  engine  room,  water  can  be  delivered  directly  from  the  pumping 
station  through  the  outside  fire  plugs  and  the  standpipes  through¬ 
out  the  entire  group  of  buildings. 

Within  the  period  named  above  many  detached  buildings  have 
been  erected,  in  part  as  follows: 
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A  laundry,  capable  of  handling  the  work  of  2000  patients ;  this 
building  is  constructed  of  steel  and  brick  and  consists  of  only 
one  floor,  with  no  partitions  save  those  which  surround  the  sorting 
and  sterilizing  rooms,  thus  making  easy  surveillance  of  every 
department.  The  machinery  is  motor  driven.  The  entire  work 
of  this  department  is  turned  out  by  over  100  patients,  who  are 
directed  and  aided  by  only  nine  employees. 

A  storehouse  of  sufficient  capacity  to  properly  care  for  large 
quantities  of  supplies  of  every  kind.  In  this  building  are  located 
the  offices  of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc. ;  the  second 
story  is  occupied  by  outside  male  employees. 

A  fully  equipped  carpenter  shop  looks  after  the  manufacture 
of  nearly  all  furniture,  doors,  sash,  etc.,  and  the  repair  of  old 
furniture.  It  has  a  large  loft  for  the  purpose  of  storing  and 
seasoning  lumber,  also  a  separate  department  for  patients  who, 
under  the  direction  of  one  employee,  make  all  sorts  of  fancy 
furniture  and  decorative  articles  from  wood. 

A  cold  storage  plant,  of  capacity  to  properly  care  for  three 
months’  supply  of  meats,  fruits,  etc.  This  building  is  brine  cooled, 
insulated  with  cork,  and  is  divided  into  seven  rooms,  so  that  the 
several  varieties  of  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  fruits,  vegetables, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  can  be  separated ;  each  room  can  be  operated 
at  any  desired  temperature  without  interfering  with  that  of  any 
other  department. 

A  receiving  cottage  for  males,  normal  capacity  250.  To-day 
the  new  arrival  is  placed  in  a  building  whose  exterior  bears  the 
appearance  of  a  roomy  private  dwelling.  Its  site,  in  the  midst 
of  well-kept  lawns,  flower  beds  and  shrubbery,  commands  from  all 
sides  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  interior  presents  a 
complete  departure  from  the  old  “  asylum  ”  arrangement  as  to 
rooms,  corridors,  furnishings,  decoration  and  equipment,  and  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  commodious,  well-furnished  club  house. 
Every  part  of  this  building  is  as  light,  bright  and  sweet  as  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  can  make  it. 

The  lounging  rooms,  corridors  and  library  are  made  attractive 
and  comfortable  by  tiled  or  polished  hardwood  floors,  rugs,  a 
great  variety  of  good  furniture,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  flowers, 
singing  birds,  books  and  magazines,  musical  instruments,  etc. , 
everything,  in  fact,  which  is  appropriate  to  assembly  rooms  for 
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the  better  class.  The  dining  rooms,  with  tiled  floors,  white 
cloths  and  table  service,  are  as  inviting  as  those  of  most  hotels ; 
4t  meals,  which  are  served  in  courses,  table  decorum  is  exacted. 
Bath  tubs,  used  only  for  the  physically  incapacitated,  or  the  vio¬ 
lently  insane,  are  placed  in  the  center  of  white  tiled  floors  for 
greater  convenience  and  safety  in  handling  patients ;  all  others  are 
given  rain  water  showers  and  needle  baths  in  the  presence  of  a 
physician,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  quickly  and  thoroughly  examine 
into  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  arrangement  of  the  receiving  cottage  permits  of  several 
classifications,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  furnishings 
and  decoration,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  inmates  as  to  be¬ 
havior,  etc.,  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  self-control  exhibited.  It  is  also  arranged  for  con¬ 
stant  observation  of  patients  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  attend¬ 
ants  without  the  exercise  of  obtrusive  surveillance  which  is  so 
irritating  to  many.  At  night  the  patient  has  the  comforting  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  nurse  or  attendant. 

If  the  patient  is  ill  he  is  put  to  bed  in  the  hospital,  a  depart¬ 
ment  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  fully  equipped  with 
bath,  toilet,  clothes  room,  sun  parlor,  lounges,  comfortable  chairs, 
flowers;  in  short,  whatever  would  appeal  to  the  invalid  in  any 
hospital. 

The  upper  story  of  the  cottage  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those 
who  no  longer  need  special  day  observation  or  the  services  of 
night  attendants,  but  who  have  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 
warrant  their  release.  Most  of  them  are  privileged  and  spend  the 
better  part  of  the  day  in  the  open.  At  night  they  sleep  in  large 
dormitories  built  outside  of  the  main  structure,  so  as  to  permit 
natural,  thorough  ventilation  without  interfering  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  desired  for  day  quarters.  On  inclement  days  all  who  are  able 
are  taken  to  the  amusement  hall  where,  with  physicians  and 
attendants,  they  indulge  in  bowling,  billiards,  pool  and  other 
indoor  games. 

Plans  for  a  similar  building  for  women  have  been  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  construction  of  which 
awaits  only  the  necessary  appropriation  by  the  County  Commis¬ 
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Adjoining  the  receiving  cottage  is  a  building  for  disturbed 
males,  now  near  completion,  accommodating  150  of  this  class.  The 
building  is  of  two  stories  and  provides  ample  day  and  night  space, 
so  that  overcrowding  and  interference  are  avoided;  isolation 
rooms,  dormitories,  corridors,  and  several  large  protected  porches, 
all  with  adequate  surveillance,  insure  against  the  distressing 
accidents  so  frequent  in  the  overcrowded,  poorly  arranged  build¬ 
ings  of  the  old  type.  This  building  is  strictly  fireproof,  heated  by 
the  hot  water  system,  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  isolation  rooms 
are  heated  and  ventilated  by  means  of  automatically  operated  fans, 
which  are  capable  of  completely  changing  the  air  in  the  rooms 
every  20  minutes.  Bath  and  toilet  facilities  and  hydrotherapeutic 
appliances  are  provided  for  both  day  and  night  service ;  meals  are 
sent  from  the  kitchen  in  the  nearby  receiving  cottage. 

An  assembly  hall  has  recently  been  completed,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1200.  This  building  is  on  the  Corinthian  order, 
strictly  fireproof,  heated  with  its  own  hot  water  system,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  a  large  fan  capable  of 
changing  the  air  in  the  auditorium  frequently,  without  subjecting 
the  audience  to  drafts.  This  hall  is  equipped  with  motion  picture 
and  stereopticon  appliances,  a  stage  with  decorated  fireproof  drop 
curtain,  six  sets  of  scenery,  electrical  appliances  for  lighting  and 
control,  and  an  emergency  line  from  the  power  house  to  be  used  in 
case  of  accidents  to  the  main  electric  circuit.  This  building  is 
used  for  every  assembly  purpose,  such  as  church  service,  dances, 
concerts,  dramas,  minstrels,  motion  pictures,  and  every  sort  of 
suitable  entertainment  that  can  be  secured. 

New  and  larger  green  houses  and  stables,  dairy  barns,  etc., 
have  largely  increased  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Only  in  the  matter  of  providing  sufficient  room  for  the 
ever-rapidly  increasing  population  has  Longview  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  requirements.  Occupying  as  it  does  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  the  property  of  a  county,  yet  maintained  by  the 
state,  the  hospital  finds  it  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  from  a  local 
board  of  commissioners  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  erect  the 
needed  new  buildings.  It  has  now  a  population  of  more  than 
400  beyond  the  point  of  safety. 

Yet,  with  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  unremitting  industry 
and  patient  attention  to  even  the  smallest  details,  the  physical  con- 
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dition  of  the  old  buildings,  opened  in  i860,  has  been  brought  to  as 
near  a  state  of  perfection  as  possible ;  all  floors  have  been  replaced 
.  by  hardwood,  which  is  kept  polished  to  a  high  degree,  all  wooden 
bases  replaced  by  marble  or  slate ;  tile  floors  have  been  put  in  all 
lavatories,  toilets,  bath  rooms,  water  closets  and  in  many  corridors  ; 
and  all  plumbing  is  of  the  best  modern  type,  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary. 

New  power  and  lighting  plants  have  been  installed ;  electric 
motors  supplant  the  old  steam  engine  and  line  shafts  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power,  and  the  buildings  are  now  heated  by  the 
Webster  vacuum  system. 

The  acreage  is  200,  mostly  occupied  by  buildings  and  ornamental 
grounds,  ball  parks,  tennis  courts,  parks,  pasturage  for  the  dairy 
herd  and  horses.  About  80  acres  of  truck  gardens  are  under  culti¬ 
vation.  As  the  city  has  spread  all  about  the  institution,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  can  ever  acquire  more  ground,  unless  it  be  distant 
farm  lands,  where  a  colony  could  be  established,  a  project  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  many  years,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  purchase  money  from  the 
County  of  Hamilton,  seems  as  far  as  ever  from  accomplishment. 
Still  the  land  already  owned  furnishes  occupation  and  amusement 
for  many,  and  the  truck  gardens  supply  the  ward  dining  rooms 
with  many  varieties  of  food  which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 

The  workshops  consist  of  a  tailor  shop,  where  all  men’s  clothing 
is  mended  and  pressed,  and  where  until  a  few  years  ago  all  men’s 
suits  were  made  under  the  direction  of  one  employee.  The  bulk 
of  the  clothing  for  all  Ohio  institutions  is  now  made,  according  to 
law,  at  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory.  In  the  sewing  rooms  are 
made  women’s  clothing,  men’s  shirts,  bed  comforts,  sheets,  towels 
and  everything  of  the  kind.  In  what  is  called  the  repair  shops 
all  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  etc.,  are  mended  or  sent 
to  the  rag  house,  a  record  being  kept  of  all  discarded  articles. 

In  a  well-equipped  upholstery  shop,  operated  entirely  by  male 
patients,  all  mattresses  are  made  and  repaired,  chairs  recaned, 
cushions  made  and  repaired  and  all  sorts  of  upholstery  work  done. 

In  the  patients’  woodworking  department  are  manufactured 
all  sorts  of  fancy  furniture,  such  as  tables,  stands,  either  inlaid  or 
carved,  cabinets,  picture  frames,  etc.  Here  pictures  are  mounted, 
and  when  necessary  cleaned  and  rebacked.  There  is  only  one 
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employee  in  this  department,  who  has  had  charge  of  it  for  more 
than  25  years.  The  output  of  this  department  is  never  sold,  but  is 
used  in  the  institution  to  stimulate  the  pride  and  encourage  the 
industry  of  patients. 

An  embroidery  room  looks  after  the  fancy  needlework,  making 
and  repairing  of  ward  window  curtains  and  draperies,  and  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  which  goes  towards  decoration  of  the  wards. 

All  supplies  since  1911  are  purchased  by  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  upon  requisition  of  the  superintendent.  Before 
that  period  the  steward,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
purchased  all  supplies  upon  competitive  bids,  inspection  of  quality 
rather  than  price  determining  the  contract.  The  goods  were 
usually  purchased  locally,  hence  rejection  of  any  delivery  was 
easily  made.  All  supplies  of  every  kind  bought  by  weight  are  paid 
for  according  to  the  weights  shown  on  the  self-registering  beam 
of  Longview  scales.  The  superintendent  still  purchases  all  supplies 
of  a  perishable  nature,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  always  upon  competition  and  after  inspection. 

When  a  patient  is  admitted  he  is  taken  at  once  to  the  receiving 
ward  and  a  preliminary  examination  made  by  the  physician-in¬ 
charge.  If  his  condition  permits,  the  patient  is  taken  to  the  bath 
room  and  given  a  tub  bath.  If  pediculi,  vermin  or  skin  disease  are 
present,  the  clothing  is  destroyed  and  the  proper  treatment  insti¬ 
tuted  at  once  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  A  course  of  calomel 
and  salines  is  given  to  every  new  case  unless  contra-indicated.  The 
patient  is  kept  in  bed  several  days  and  after  a  thorough  mental  and 
physical  examination  is  transferred  to  a  ward  best  suited  to  give 
him  the  necessary  care.  As  soon  as  possible  after  admission,  a 
careful  mental  and  physical  examination  is  made  and  a  complete 
history  and  clinical  record  are  made  of  the  case.  The  physical 
examination  is  of  the  usual  routine.  The  mental  examination  is 
thorough  and  follows  Kraepelin’s  classification.  As  soon  as  the 
family  can  be  communicated  with  the  family  history  is  taken, 
which  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory.  Histories  are  noted  from 
time  to  time,  or  as  anything  develops  in  the  case.  When  a  patient 
has  sufficiently  recovered  the  physician-in-charge  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  review  the  case  records  and  examine  the  patient,  who  is 
discharged  if  it  seems  advisable.  When  a  patient  is  discharged 
the  history  is  completed  and  filed.  Each  patient  when  admitted 
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is  given  a  serial  number,  so  that  in  case  of  re-commitment  the 
former  history  and  clinical  record  are  easily  found. 

As  Longview  is  situated  in  a  large  medical  center  and  supports 
a  clinic  for  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  it  follows  that  the  superintendent  and  medical  staff  must 
necessarily  be  men  of  training  and  ability.  A  large  amount  of 
clinical  work  is  done  each  year  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on 
clinical  psychiatry.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  the  limited  staff,  a  great  amount  of  laboratory  and 
research  work  is  not  being  done  at  present,  the  clinical  side  of 
the  work  requiring  all  available  time. 

The  hospital  has  a  very  well-equipped  laboratory  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  a  great  many  post-mortems,  and  some  good  work  is 
being  done.  The  hospital  maintains  a  good  library  and  secures  the 
leading  journals  and  magazines  on  general  subjects  as  well  as  those 
on  mental  and  nervous  disease.  Salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan  are 
being  used  in  paresis  with,  however,  doubtful  results.  This  hos¬ 
pital  requires  applicants  for  the  position  of  assistant  physician 
to  have  had  training  in  a  general  hospital,  and  since  the  raising  of 
requirements  for  medical  students  and  the  consequently  decreased 
number  of  graduates,  applicants  for  these  positions  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  in  the  past. 

Acute  and  recoverable  cases  are  cared  for  in  cottages  especially 
constructed  for  them  or  in  receiving  wards  in  the  old  building.  The 
infirm  are  kept  in  separate  wards  and  do  not  mingle  with  others, 
such  association  often  causing  disagreeable  or  serious  results. 
These  people  have  day  and  night  surveillance,  food  suited  to  their 
physical  condition,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  every 
attention  demanded  by  their  mental  and  physical  state  of  health. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  isolation  wards,  through  no  fault  of  the 
management,  tubercular  patients  are  cared  for  in  these  infirm 
wards.  Epileptics  have  their  own  wards,  as  do  the  disturbed  and 
dangerous  patients ;  in  a  short  time  all  such  chronic  “  disturbers  ” 
in  the  Ohio  hospitals  for  the  insane  will  be  placed  in  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  especially  designed  and  constructed  for  their  use. 

There  is  no  training  school,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
service  rendered  by  the  majority  of  the  attendants  and  nurses  is 
too  transient  to  permit  of  any  permanent  or  profitable  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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The  administration  of  every  institution  is  influenced  more  or 
less  by  local  conditions ;  Longview  has  to  contend  with  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  large  city,  shorter  hours  of  duty  and  better  pay  offered 
by  other  lines  of  work.  The  remuneration  during  training  and 
the  inducements  held  out  after  graduation  do  not  offer  sufficient 
attraction  to  the  class  of  employees  really  capable  of  absorbing 
much  that  is  valuable  from  any  first-class  training  school. 

Perhaps  the  features  of  administration  and  management  which 
have  been  distinctive  of  Longview  are,  first,  the  transformation 
of  dilapidated,  gloomy,  6o-years-old  wards  into  bright,  cheerful 
habitations  for  the  chronic  insane,  an  almost  total  eradication  of 
the  old  asylum  atmosphere,  with  the  naturally  resultant  improved 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  custodial  patients.  Second,  the 
institution  over  25  years  ago  of  organized  occupation.  Third, 
the  persistent  attention  paid  to  the  conduct,  manners  and  physical 
appearance  of  patients;  the  inducements  to  industry,  good  be¬ 
havior,  etc.,  offered  by  consistent  freedom  and  the  good  things  of 
life  to  the  deserving.  Fourth,  useful  and  congenial  occupation, 
ample  opportunities  for  outside  sports  and  diversions,  and  environ¬ 
ments  on  every  side  which  tend  to  divert  the  patient’s  attention 
from  his  own  real  or  imagined  troubles  to  interests  outside  him¬ 
self.  Fifth,  strict  classification  of  ward  families  along  moral, 
social  and  industrial  rather  than  medical  lines. 

Patients’  quarters  are  furnished  with  a  thousand  and  one  things 
which  go  to  make  any  home  cheerful  and  attractive.  In  painting, 
decoration,  furnishing,  etc.,  uniformity  is  avoided  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  each  ward  being  treated  individually  with  some  regard  to 
harmony  of  color  and  design.  The  walls  are  covered  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  world,  mounted  and  surrounded 
by  frames  carved  by  the  patients.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
house  are  inlaid  tables  and  unusual  pieces  of  fancy  furniture  from 
the  same  source,  fancy  needlework,  flowers,  singing  birds,  bric- 
a-brac,  etc.,  which  is  seldom  roughly  handled  or  destroyed  by 
patients.  In  each  ward  is  a  tastily  furnished  cosy  corner,  fitted 
up  with  book  shelves,  easy  chairs,  etc.,  where  patients  who  will  not 
abuse  the  privilege  are  allowed. 

Always  has  the  common  labor  in  the  different  domestic,  mechan¬ 
ical  and  agricultural  departments  been  performed  by  patients, 
more  as  a  matter  of  economy  than  as  a  remedial  agency  in  treat- 
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ment ;  to-day,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily  routine  still  followed 
out,  regularly  organized  industrial  departments  are  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  employees,  where  are  manufactured 
a  variety  of  articles  useful  to  the  institution.  Other  departments 
provide  congenial  occupation  for  those  who  are  capable  of  higher 
grades  of  work,  such  as  wood  carving,  scroll  saw  work,  cabinet 
making,  picture  framing,  hammered  brass  work,  inlaying  of  fancy 
furniture,  decorative  painting,  needlework,  etc.  In  this  institution 
from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  employed.  Industry 
is  encouraged  by  granting  all  consistent  liberty  and  privilege,  by 
little  luxuries  in  the  way  of  extra  food,  better  clothing,  spending 
money  when  on  home  leave,  etc.  Pride  in  their  work  is  stimulated 
by  keeping  all  about  them  the  evidences  of  their  handiwork. 

In  these  industrial  communities  there  is  plenty  of  time  and 
opportunity  for  play.  Every  obtainable  diversion  is  provided  for 
all  classes  who  are  in  any  degree  appreciative,  such  as  music, 
dances,  moving  pictures,  social  assemblies,  minstrel  shows,  all 
sorts  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
physicians  baseball  teams  are  organized,  made  distinctive  and 
rivalry  excited  by  different-colored  uniforms.  Patients  visit  thea¬ 
ters,  circuses  and  various  places  of  amusement  in  and  about  the 
city,  often  unattended. 

The  writer’s  first  day  of  service  at  the  asylum,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  spent  in  what  the  patients  called  the  “  bull  pen,”  a 
field  enclosed  by  a  16-foot  board  fence,  where  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  the  air  and  enjoy  themselves,  which  they  did  by 
attempts  to  climb  over  or  burrow  under  the  barrier,  often  suc¬ 
cessfully.  To-day  all  who  are  physically  able  and  not  otherwise 
employed  spend  their  days,  summer  and  winter,  when  weather 
permits,  out  of  doors,  with  no  precaution  against  escape  other 
than  the  presence  of  attendants. 

Another  feature  most  peculiar  to  Longview,  in  Ohio  at  least, 
is  the  total  absence  during  the  past  40  years  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  politics.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
with  few  exceptions,  serve  during  life,  or  resign  on  account  of 
age  or  press  of  personal  affairs.  The  superintendent  is  appointed 
by  the  board  and  is  given  the  entire  charge  of  the  institution  in  the 
matter  of  all  appointments  and  general  management.  Like  the 
members  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  serves  during  life  and 
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health.  The  political  affiliations  of  an  officer  or  employee  are 
never  taken  into  consideration.  Since  1911  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  has  expended  the  appropriations  for  maintenance 
as  of  the  18  other  institutions,  but  there  their  power  ends;  the 
local  board  and  the  superintendent  remaining  in  absolute  charge 
of  the  physical  property  and  the  management. 

On  October  1,  1912,  the  population  of  the  hospital  was  1419. 
The  per  capita  cost  for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1914*  f°r 
purposes,  based  on  the  daily  average,  was  $177.94. 


DIRECTORS. 


J.  L.  Vittier1 . 

. .  1859-1861 

C.  S.  Muscroft1 . 

1879-1884 

John  Burgoyne1 . 

.  .  1859-1871 

W.  P.  Hulbert1 . 

1880-1885 

f 1859-1863 

Peter  A.  White1 . 

1881-1887 

1 1874-1877 

John  Zumstein1 . 

1883-1906 

C.  G.  Comegys1 . 

.  .  1861-1864 

Mary  Feichheimer 1  . . . . 

1884-1889 

M.  E.  Reeves1 . 

.  .  1863-1866 

Theo.  Marsh1 . 

1884-1889 

John  F.  Torrence1.  . .  . 

.  .  1864-1873 

W.  J.  Coppock1 . ...i 

1885-1895 

Jos.  Siefert1 . 

. .  1866-1878 

l 

j 905-1910 

Henry  Kessler  . 

.  .  1867-1870 

John  A.  Kries1 . 

1887-1892 

Joshua  H.  Bates 1 . 

. .  1867-1877 

Charles  Fleishman 1  . . . . 

1888-1898 

John  K.  Green  h  . . . . . 

.  .  1867-1876 

H.  H.  Tatem1 . 

1889-1896 

A.  D.  Bullock . .  . . 

. .  1870-1873 

W.  H.  Campbell . 

1892-1897 

John  W.  Herron . 

.  .  1871-1874 

Charles  H.  Smith . 

1896-1908 

Paul  Reinlein . 

.  .  1873-1876 

Samuel  Hunt  . 

1897-1903 

M.  T.  Carey1 . 

. .  1873-1878 

E.  T.  Sprague  (in  of- 

Wm.  P.  Wallace . 

. .  1876-1878 

fice)  . 

1898- 

L.  L.  Armstrong . 

, .  .  1877-1878 

Herman  P.  Goebel  (in 

D.  W.  Belding . 

. .  1877-1878 

office)  . 

1903- 

John  C.  Morris1 . 

. .  .  1878-1879 

D.  L.  Carpenter1  (in  of- 

James  F.  Chalfant1... 

. .  1878-1884 

fice)  . 

1906- 

H.  D.  Peck1 . 

. . .  1878-1880 

J.  A.  Oberhelman  (in  of- 

A.  J.  Mullane . 

. .  .  1878-1881 

fice)  . 

1908- 

B.  Roth . 

. .  .  1878-1883 

John  H.  Allen  (  in  office) 

1910- 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

0.  M.  Langdon . 

. . .  1859-1870 

C.  A.  Miller . 

1878-1891 

J.  T.  Webb . 

. ..  1871-1874 

Frank  W.  Harmon  (in 

W.  H.  Bunker . 

. . .  1874-1878 

office)  . 

1891- 

1  President  of  the  board. 
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ASSISTANT 

PHYSICIANS. 

B.  C.  Ludlow. . .  . 

.  1859-1861 

Frank  W.  Harmon . 

1881-1889 

W.  H.  Reynolds. 

.  1861-1863 

Shelby  Mumaugh  . 

1888-1893 

J.  A.  Hall . 

. . .  1863-1867 

W.  C.  Kendig . 

1893-1909 

J.  W.  Mock . 

.  1863-1864 

F.  W.  Anderson.  . . . 

1894-1900 

T.  H.  Kearney.  . . 

. .  1867-1868 

J.  W.  Mann.  . . . . 

1899-1908 

A.  P.  Courtright. 

.  1868-1870 

H.  R.  Shumard . . 

1907-1908 

H.  E.  Foote . 

.  1870-1871 

C.  R.  Kellar . 

1908-1909 

Wm.  Raschig  .  . . 

.  1871-1872 

John  T.  Batte . 

1908-1910 

Wm.  H.  DeWitt. 

. .  1871-1877 

E.  A.  North.  . . . . 

1908-1911 

Lyman  Wolfe  .  . . 

.  1872-1875 

Walter  E.  List . 

1909-1911 

L.  I.  Mock . 

. .  1875-1876 

Charles  L.  Ferguson.... 

1911-1913 

John  H.  Samuel. 

.  1878-1880 

John  H.  Berry  (in  office) 

1911- 

F.  F.  Heilman... 

.  1878-1880 

Claude  E.  Shinkle . 

1911-1913 

J.  M.  Ratliff . 

f 1880-1887 

Robert  W.  Thomas . 

1912-1913 

l 1891-1895 

Claude  D.  Green  (in  of- 

George  T.  Greer. 

.  1880-1881 

fice)  . 

1914- 

A.  N.  Ellis . 

.  1880-1881 

W.  C.  Clark  (in  office)  .  . 

1914- 

STEWARDS. 

R.  T.  Thorburn. 

.  1859-1871 

A.  V.  Stewart . 

1880-1883 

A.  M.  Robinson. 

.  1871-1875 

H.  Milton  Foss  (in  of- 

E.  M.  Burgoyne. 
W.  H.  Rowe . 

.  1876-1878 

fice)  . . . . 

1884- 

INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  institution  was  established  in  the  year  1857  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  located  on  a  tract  of  187  acres  of  land 
near  the  City  of  Columbus. 

Its  object  is  to  furnish  special  means  of  improvement  to  that 
portion  of  the  youth  of  the  state  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind  or 
have  such  marked  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  intellect  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction. 

In  1900  the  Legislature  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  Custodial 
Farm,  consisting  of  1235  acres,  located  at  Orient,  Ohio,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  about  12  miles  distant  from  the  home 
institution.  This  department  is  for  the  custodial  care  and  indus- 
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trial  training  and  employment  of  the  adult  males  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  class,  and  the  work  of  the  farm  is  largely  carried  on  by 
their  assistance. 

At  Columbus  are  located  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  custodial 
care  and  industrial  training  of  adult  females  who  are  supposed  to 
be  improvable. 

In  the  schools  the  smaller  children  are  started  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  work  up  through  the  different  grades,  very  much  the 
same  as  in  the  public  schools.  Girls  are  taught  to  care  for  their 
dormitories  and  sitting  rooms,  making  and  repairing  their  gar¬ 
ments  and  various  other  household  duties.  The  boys  are  given 
manual  training  in  a  well-equipped,  well-lighted  manual  training 
department. 

There  is  a  gymnasium,  where  daily  lessons  are  given  by  physical 
instructors.  The  usual  amusements  common  to  such  an  institution 
are  also  provided. 

There  is  a  research  department,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1911  ;  field-workers  also  are  employed. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  are  admitted  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  through  the  Probate  Court;  those  of  a  different  age,  by 
application  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

There  are  about  500  boys  under  care  at  the  farm,  and  1500 
children  at  the  Columbus  institution. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson 

Dr.  G.  A.  Doren  . . . 

Dr.  E.  H.  Rorick  .  . 

Dr.  E.  J.  Emerick  . 

OFFICERS  NOVEMBER,  1913. 

E.  J.  Emerick,  M.  D . Superintendent. 

F.  L.  Keiser,  M.  D . Assistant  superintendent. 

W.  H.  McKay,  M.  D . Physician. 

Anne  H.  Cowden . Research  clerk. 

Margaret  Burr . Field  worker. 

Mary  Storer . Field  worker. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Emerick . Principal  teacher. 


1857-1860 
1860-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-in  office 
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THE  OHIO  HOSPITAL  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

To  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Ohio,  since  its  organization  in  1867,  and  to  the  persistent  indi¬ 
vidual  endeavors  of  its  members  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the 
founding  of  the  Ohio  Hospital  for  epileptics  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  the  pioneer  of  all  others  in  the 
world  in  having  its  maintenance  pledged  by  the  state,  and  there¬ 
fore  from  public  revenues.  The  statistics  obtained  by  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  repeatedly  presented  to  the  different  Legisla¬ 
tures,  made  manifest  the  prevalency  of  epilepsy  ;  that  in  1890  there 
were  7000  epileptic  residents  in  the  state,  a  ratio  of  1  to  5°°  of  its 
population.  It  was  also  shown  that,  while  many  were  safely  cared 
for  by  relatives,  others  were  at  large,  distressing  their  neighbors, 
or  were  crowded  in  insane  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  jails,  creating 
conditions  and  environments  unsuited  and  unjust  to  the  epileptics 
so  cared  for,  and  detrimental  to  the  care  of  the  proper  residents 
therein. 

Prompted  by  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act, 
April  11,  1890,  creating  a  commission  empowered  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  best  possible  methods  of  caring  for  the  epileptic 
and  epileptic  insane ;  to  adopt  plans  in  accordance  with  this  object, 
and  to  select  a  site  for  such  an  asylum  accommodating  1000 
patients.  The  members  of  the  commission,  Col.  John  L.  Vance, 
C.  C.  Wait  and  C.  F.  Bonnell,  visited  and  duly  considered  the 
various  locations  offered,  and  decided  that  the  one  at  Gallipolis, 
Ohio,  combined  the  greatest  number  of  advantages. 

The  site  consists  of  a  natural  plateau,  above  flood  stage  of  the 
Ohio  River,  perfectly  drained,  and  splendidly  protected  by  the 
surrounding  hills.  At  the  rear  are  beautifully  wooded  hills  con¬ 
taining  valuable  coal  and  stone  deposits,  while  in  front  the  site 
overlooks  the  Ohio  River  and  its  narrow  valley,  which  separates 
it  from  the  rugged  hills  of  West  Virginia.  After  considering  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  proposed  site  as  regarded  healthfulness, 
drainage  and  protection,  the  ease  with  which  a  water  system  could 
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be  installed,  the  fact  that  practically  no  grading  would  be  necessary, 
the  presence  of  excellent  building  stone,  sand,  gravel  and  coal 
within  its  borders,  the  commission  recommended  it  as  an  ideal 
location  for  an  asylum. 

The  commission  consulted  the  foremost  neurologists  and  alien¬ 
ists,  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  those  experienced  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  submitted  plans  for  the  construction 
of  36  buildings  for  the  segregation  of  epileptics  in  classified  col¬ 
onies,  after  the  method  of  the  Bielefeld  Colony  in  Germany,  as  the 
best  adapted  for  the  welfare  and  treatment  of  those  affected  with 
epilepsy.  Later,  in  further  compliance  with  the  act  creating  the 
commission,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  who  approved 
the  plans  and  let  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  asylum. 

The  first  appropriation  for  $40,000  was  passed  March  4,  1891, 
with  which  three  stone  residence  buildings  were  begun,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  first  being  laid  November  12,  1891,  with  appropriate 
ceremonials.  In  1892  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  institution  from  “  The  Asylum  for  Epileptics 
and  Epileptic  Insane  ”  to  “  The  Ohio  Hospital  for  Epileptics.” 

The  three  cottages  begun  in  1891  were  completed  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  November  30,  1893.  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter, 
an  alienist  of  reputation,  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  under 
his  skillful  management  the  hospital  made  rapid  progress. 

In  November,  1894,  there  were  351  patients,  nine  stone  residence 
cottages,  a  kitchen  and  bakery  building  and  boiler  house  completed, 
and  a  dining  room  and  two  cottages  in  course  of  construction,  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  $376,341.  Since  1894  the  institution  has  had 
a  steady  growth.  The  acreage  has  been  increased  to  459  acres, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  in  farm  land,  and  buildings  have  been 
added  until  the  hospital  now  consists  of  42  buildings,  exclusive 
of  small  structures. 

The  buildings  are  divided  into  five  main  groups,  consisting  of 
the  administrative  group,  the  east  group,  the  west  group,  the 
insane  wards  and  the  farm  group. 

The  administrative  group  consists  of  the  administration  build¬ 
ing,  two  congregate  dining  rooms,  two  industrial  buildings,  power, 
heating  and  lighting  plant,  ice  plant,  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  cold 
storage. 
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The  east  group  consists  of  13  cottages  containing  15  wards  for 
805  male  patients  and  is  subdivided  into  an  inner  colony  accom¬ 
modating  those  patients  evidencing  the  advance  of  dementia  and 
those  needing  hospital  or  custodial  care,  and  an  outer  colony  for 
those  patients  who  have  a  better  mental  and  social  status ;  who 
crave  more  homelike  surroundings  and  greater  privacy,  and  in 
whom  the  benefits  of  such  surroundings  would  favor  their  content¬ 
ment  and  possible  recovery. 

The  west  group  consists  of  10  cottages  containing  12  wards 
accommodating  670  female  patients,  and  is  also  subdivided  into 
inner  and  outer  colonies,  corresponding  in  classification  to  those 
of  the  east  group. 

The  north  group,  removed  one-half  mile  from  other  residence 
cottages,  accommodates  200  insane ;  100  of  each  sex. 

The  farm  group,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  other  group,  is  a 
substantial  cottage,  colonizing  32  epileptic  males,  who,  other  than 
their  epilepsy,  are  healthy  and  render  valuable  service  as  farm 
laborers.  Nearby  is  the  dairy,  a  comparatively  new  acquisition, 
which  affords  a  proper  occupation  to  many  patients.  In  addition 
to  the  dairy  proper,  there  is  a  residence  for  the  dairyman  and 
swineherd,  a  residence  for  other  employees,  a  storage  house,  a 
storage  barn  for  feed  and  agricultural  machinery,  silos,  horse- 
barns,  exclusive  of  shelter  for  cattle,  poultry  and  swine. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  plant  is  $1,000,000.  There 
have  been  five  superintendents  of  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  its 
existence,  who  have  presided  over  its  affairs  for  varying  lengths 
of  service:  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutter,  from  August,  1893,  to  August,  1901  ; 
Dr.  W.  K.  Coleman,  from  September,  1901,  to  May,  1902;  Dr.  A. 
P.  Ohlmacher,  from  July,  1902,  to  February,  1903;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Pritchard,  from  February,  1903,  to  May,  1911 ;  Dr.  G.  G.  Kineon, 
from  May,  1911,  to  present  time. 

Twenty-three  physicians  have  had  the  medical  care  of  patients 
and  otherwise  assisted  the  management,  their  length  of  service 
varying  from  one  to  eight  years. 

Until  August  15,  1911,  the  hospital  had  been  controlled  by  a 
board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of 
from  one  to  four  years.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1910-11 
this  board  was  abolished,  and  a  Central  Board  of  Administration 
created  having  control  of  all  state  benevolent  institutions. 
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There  is  at  present  (April,  1912)  an  enrolment  of  1475  patients 
with  a  daily  average  of  1421  present;  including  officers  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants,  there  are  236  employees  variously  in 
charge  of  patients  and  work.  The  institution  is  filled  to  its 
capacity  and  further  crowding  would  create  unhygienic  conditions. 
A  plan  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  should  be  adopted, 
as  it  would  be  an  economical  measure  to  provide  for  those  epileptics 
now  confined  in  insane  hospitals  of  the  state,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  waiting  list  of  the  hospital. 

The  colonization  plan,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  is  more 
than  ever  to  be  commended,  as  being  the  ideal  one  in  the  modern 
care  of  epileptics.  The  patients  are  for  the  most  part  contented 
and  acquiesce  readily  and  cheerfully  to  any  reasonable  disciplinary 
regimen,  and  sympathy  prevails  between  officers,  employees  and 
patients.  Improved  methods  of  preparation  of  food  are  used;  a 
suitable  diet  is  furnished  ;  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  is  required, 
and  amusements  and  recreation  are  encouraged  and  supplied. 

As  the  institution  grows  in  years  and  numbers,  the  number 
annually  discharged  as  recovered  becomes  fewer,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  has  no  longer  selected  cases  alone  to  deal 
with;  that  many  of  those  longest  on  the  hospital  register  have 
progressed  to  an  epileptic  dementia,  the  final  goal  to  which  epilepsy 
tends ;  that  many  cases  previously  discharged  were  those  in  which 
correct  methods  of  living  had  resulted  in  a  temporary  cessation  of 
attacks,  or  were  questionable  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  and 
should  have  been  classified  as  hysteria,  malingering,  renal  or 
cardiac  affections  or  functional  or  organic  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  with  epileptiform  seizures. 

At  the  inception  of  the  institution  those  most  closely  interested 
in  it,  as  well  as  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and  most  of  all, 
the  unfortunate  epileptic  people  of  the  state,  were  optimistic  of 
the  benefits  which  were  to  follow  and  with  reason.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  opportunity  for  observation  and  careful,  painstaking  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  epileptic  under  all  circumstances  might  result  in 
discovering  a  cause  for  this  obscure  disease  and  suggesting  methods 
for  combating  it.  To  this  end  Dr.  C.  H.  Clark  and  Dr.  Richard 
O’Connell  were  appointed  to  the  medical  staff  to  direct  the  med¬ 
ical  work,  and  Dr.  B.  M.  Bolton,  associate  professor  of  bacte¬ 
riology  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
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laboratory  to  cooperate  with  the  physicians.  Later  Dr.  Bliele,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  much  valuable  work  was  done  on  the  excreta  of  epilep¬ 
tics.  No  definite  variations  in  the  proportion  of  urinary  constit¬ 
uents  symptomatic  of  epilepsy  were  found,  but  from  the  excreta 
following  seizures  a  body  or  bodies  were  obtained  which,  when 
administered  to  animals  in  small  quantities,  produced  convulsive 
seizures. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Ohlmacher  succeeded  Dr.  Bliele  and  did  much 
valuable  original  research  work,  especially  on  the  thymus  and 
lymphatic  glands.  His  painstaking  histologic  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  pathologic  anatomy  of  epilepsy  have  been  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  have  not  sug¬ 
gested  profitable  avenues  of  study  or  treatment. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  $5000  was  appropriated  for  the 
investigation  and  study  of  epilepsy.  For  many  reasons  the  work 
was  not  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  funds  became  available,  but  in 
the  following  year  new  equipment  was  added  and  the  laboratory 
placed  under  the  non-resident  directorship  of  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Buhlig,  of  Northwestern  University,  of  Chicago,  with  Dr.  Mary 
L.  Austin,  of  the  hospital  staff,  in  immediate  charge.  The  problem 
undertaken  was  a  study  of  metabolism  in  epileptics,  beginning  with 
nitrogenous  metabolism  in  selected  groups  of  similar  ages.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  done  on  several  groups,  but  until  all  have 
been  covered  it  is  undersirable  to  draw  conclusions.  Incidental  to 
the  above  work  a  substance  resembling  pentose  was  found  with 
moderate  frequency  in  the  urines,  which  may  prove  to  bear  a 
causal  relation  to  epilepsy.  At  all  times  the  laboratory  is  in  use 
for  clinical  and  diagnostic  purposes,  and  to  this  availability  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  staff  is  due  the  fact  that  epidemics  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  in  general  are  practically  unknown  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  mortality  reports  show  that  death  is  due  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  to  epilepsy  and  its  legitimate  sequelae. 

New  and  old  treatments  have  been  given  careful  consideration. 
Bromides  are  given  more  than  any  other  one  remedy,  but  by  no 
means  in  all  cases.  Dietary  measures,  hydrotherapy,  crotalin, 
calcium  lactate,  venesections,  salvarsan,  intraspinal  administration 
of  sodium  and  magnesium  salts  have  failed  or  at  best  have  resulted 
only  in  an  improvement,  and  very  rarely  in  even  an  apparent  cure. 
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THE  CINCINNATI  SANITARIUM.1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  November,  1873,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Beckwith, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  partnership  was  formed  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cincinnati  Sanitarium.  The  buildings,  grounds  and 
furnishings  of  the  Ohio  Female  College,  located  at  College  Hill,  a 
suburb  of  Cincinnati,  were  purchased;  the  interior  of  the  main 
building  was  remodeled  and  the  whole  establishment  adapted  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  surgical,  obstetrical,  mental  and  epileptic 
invalids,  as  well  as  alcoholic  and  drug  habitues.  Dr.  F.  C.  Beck¬ 
with  was  appointed  superintendent.  The  arrangement  did  not 
prove  successful,  for  want  of  patronage,  and  in  April,  1874,  its 
interests  were  incorporated  as  the  Cincinnati  Sanitarium  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  field  of  operations  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  nervous 
and  mental  disorders,  and  alcoholic  and  drug  addictions. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Peck,  late  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
Insane,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  placed  in  charge  and  conducted  the 

institution  till  August,  1875,  when  he  resigned. 

Associated  with  Dr.  Peck  was  John  C.  Sheets,  who  had  recently 
held  the  position  of  steward  at  the  Newburg  State  Asylum  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Sheets  became  connected  with  the  sani¬ 
tarium  as  reorganized,  and  has  served  successfully  as  steward, 
business  manager,  and  later  as  president,  continuously  for  a  period 
of  38  years.  During  his  administration  it  has  maintained  an 
enviable  position  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  and  successful 

1  By  John  C.  Sheets,  ex-president,  Board  of  Directors. 
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institutions  of  its  kind  in  America.  Mr.  Sheets  retired  on  January 
i,  1912,  but  continues  to  manifest  his  warm  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  sanitarium. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Chipley,  late  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
Insane  Asylum  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  appointed  superintendent 
upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Peck  in  1875.  Under  the  medical  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Chipley  the  institution  prospered  and  became  financially 
remunerative.  Dr.  Chipley’s  usefulness  became  impaired  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart  and  his  death  occurred  February  11,  1879. 

Dr.  Orpheus  Everts,  late  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  employed  as 
medical  superintendent  to  succeed  Dr.  Chipley.  In  1881  additions 
were  made  to  the  main  building,  an  amusement  hall  was  built  and 
in  1893  an  “  annex  ”  was  completed  capable  of  accommodating  40 
patients,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  institution  about  100. 

In  April,  1893,  the  main  building  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  resulting  from  sparks  from  a  soldering  furnace  being  used 
on  the  roof.  No  patient  or  employee  was  injured.  The  structure 
was  rebuilt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sanitarium  and  is  in  every  way 
complete. 

Owing  to  advancing  years  the  health  of  Dr.  Everts  became 
impaired ;  his  death  occurred  June  19,  1903. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Langdon  of  Cincinnati  succeeded  Dr.  Everts  as 
medical  superintendent  and  under  his  professional  guidance  the 
institution  continues  to  prosper. 

The  work  accomplished  at  the  Cincinnati  Sanitarium  has  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows:  Total  number  of  patients  admitted,  5453;  of 
these  2339  were  discharged  recovered,  1917  as  improved,  736  as 
unimproved,  and  356  died. 

OFFICERS,  1914. 

H.  P.  Collins . President  and  business  manager. 

Wm.  Lonney,  Jr . Secretary  and  treasurer. 

Dr.  Georgia  E.  Finley . Matron. 

MEDICAL  DIRECTOR. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Langdon. 
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. .  . .  1880-1881 

Dr.  C.  S.  McDougal - 

1890-1891 

Dr.  P.  Malloy . 

. ...  1881-1885 

Dr.  B.  A.  Williams . 

1891- 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rogers.  . .  , 

....  1885-1887 

Dr.  J.  A.  Caldwell . 

1903-1904 

Dr.  Silas  Evans . 

. .  . .  1887-1888 

Dr.  C.  B.  Rogers . 

1904-1913 

Dr.  H.  A.  Wood . 

_  1888-1889 

Dr.  E.  A.  North . 

1913- 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Williams. 

....  1914- 

Dr.  E.  A.  North.  ....... 

1914- 

APPENDIX  A. 

Congregate  Dining  Rooms  in  Ohio/ 

The  first  congregate  or  general  dining  room  system  in  Ohio  was 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  Athens  in  1884.  It  was  the 
writer’s  privilege  to  assist  in  this  work.  It  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  and  only  after  overcoming  obstacles  and  prejudices  that 
Dr.  Richardson  was  enabled  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  what 
at  that  time  was  deemed  an  extreme  innovation,  Dr.  Richardson 
being  practically  alone  in  his  idea  for  the  betterment  of  the 
dining  facilities  for  the  insane.  Prior  to  this  time  all  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  in  Ohio  had  separate  or  ward  dining  rooms.  The 
appropriation  being  secured,  the  building  of  two  dining  rooms, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  was  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1884  they  were  opened.  One  physician  and  one 
supervisor  were  required  to  be  in  each  dining  room  at  every  meal. 
These  dining  rooms  were  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
covered  corridors.  From  the  very  beginning  no  special  trouble 
was  experienced.  All  patients,  except  the  sick  and  bed-ridden 
dements,  were  fed  in  these  dining  rooms.  Occasionally  an  excited 
or  recent  case  would  create  a  disturbance,  but  the  presence  of  a 
physician  prevented  any  serious  outbreak.  I  remember  that  a 
homicidal  patient  once  threw  a  tea  cup  at  the  physician,  but  the 
only  harm  which  resulted  was  the  breaking  of  the  cup  on  a  pillar 
behind  the  doctor. 


1  By  Henry  C.  Eyman,  M.  D. 
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So  successful  was  the  idea  that  the  new  cottage  hospital  at 
Toledo  was  built  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan,  having  a  gen¬ 
eral  dining  hall  for  men  and  another  for  women.  On  account  of 
his  experience  with  this  work  the  writer  was  transferred  to  Toledo 
to  assist  Dr.  Tobey  in  opening  this  hospital  and  installing  the  con¬ 
gregate  dining  hall  system.  In  January,  1888,  these  commodious 
dining  rooms  were  thrown  open  for  patients,  and  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  a  single  serious  accident  or  untoward  incident  occurring  during 
my  service  there.  The  idea  proved  so  sati|factory  in  its  work¬ 
ing  that  soon  after  assuming  the  superintendency  at  Newburg  I 
set  about  securing  general  dining  rooms  for  this  hospital.  A 
very  large  auditorium  used  for  amusements  and  chapel  was 
located  in  the  court  separating  the  sexes,  this  hospital  being  built 
upon  the  massed  or  Kirkbride  plan.  We  secured  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  a  new  chapel  and  amusement  hall  in  1894,  and  converted 
the  auditorium  into  a  general  dining  room  for  both  sexes.  This, 
I  think,  was  the  first  dining  room  provided  for  both  men  and 
women.  No  trouble  of  any  kind  was  experienced,  except  the 
hurry  and  bustle  in  waiting  upon  the  patients,  such  as  would  be 
found  in  a  cheap  restaurant.  This  habit  it  seemed  at  first  impos¬ 
sible  to  overcome.  The  patients  would  bolt  the  food  and  the 
nurses  and  waiters  would  hurry  from  the  serving  room,  until  the 
entire  atmosphere  became  filled  with  the  spirit  of  unrest.  We 
finally  overcame  this  difficulty  by  installing  an  orchestra,  with 
instructions  to  play  nothing  but  slow  music.  Unconsciously  the 
patients  began  to  eat  more  slowly,  the  waiters  moved  to  slow 
waltz  time,  and  from  hurry  and  bustle  and  confusion  we  emerged 
into  a  well-regulated,  well-fed,  happy  and  orderly  people.  When 
the  new  hospital  at  Massillon  was  contemplated  both  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  and  myself  were  made  members  of  the  building  commission. 
We  provided  for  a  single  large  dining  hall  for  both  men  and 
women.  Here  we  feed  regularly  about  1000  people,  men  and 
women,  and  no  serious  accident  has  occurred  since  its  opening  in 
1898.  A  half  dozen  times,  perhaps,  some  restless  patient,  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  has  disturbed  the  usual  tranquility,  but  aside 
from  these  trivial  incidents,  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  any  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  we  have  moved  along  as  quietly 
and  peacefully  as  would  be  the  case  in  any  well-regulated  hotel 
dining  room.  In  fact  a  prominent  hotel  manager  from  Cleveland, 
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who  was  visiting  our  dining  room  during  the  meal  hour,  remarked 
that  our  1000  people  made  less  noise  than  50  in  his  dining  room. 
And  now,  after  an  experience  of  general  or  congregate  dining 
rooms  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  endorse  the  system.  I  have  heard  superintendents  com¬ 
plain  that  patients  would  throw  bread  and  other  foodstuffs  at  each 
other  and  across  the  room.  I  have  only  to  say  that  in  all  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  instances  of  this,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
notable  disorder  of  any  kind.  The  food  is  served  from  warming 
tables,  and  is  in  consequence  hotter  and  more  palatable  than  is 
possible  in  separate  dining  rooms.  The  constant  presence  of  a 
physician  and  supervisor  insures  an  equal  distribution  of  the  food 
and  enables  them  to  note  the  glutton  as  well  as  the  patient  with  a 
precarious  appetite.  Better  supervision  in  every  way  is  possible. 
If  the  patient  complains  that  the  food  is  not  good  or  improperly 
cooked,  the  physician  is  right  at  hand  to  investigate  the  complaint, 
and,  if  necessary,  correct  the  defect.  Of  course  the  untidy  dement 
as  well  as  very  recent  cases,  acutely  ill  mentally  or  physically,  are 
cared  for  in  their  own  dining  rooms,  but  for  the  general  class  of 
patients  such  as  fill  all  our  hospitals,  I  believe  the  general  dining 
room  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  supervision,  both  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  food. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  OKLAHOMA. 


There  is  no  information  available  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  Oklahoma  prior  to  the  organization  in  1895  of  the  Oklahoma 
Sanitarium  Company,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Norman  for  the  care  of  the  territorial  insane,  to  be  used 
for  such  purpose  until  such  time  as  the  state  could  establish  an 
institution  of  its  own.  The  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company 
afterwards  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Oklahoma  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  continued  to  care  for  the  insane  under  contract  with 
the  state  until  July  1,  1915,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  state. 
It  is  now  known  as  Oklahoma  State  Hospital,  Norman,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Supply,  Okla.,  was 
established  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1905  and  was  made 
a  state  institution  on  May  1,  1908. 

The  third  state  institution  is  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Vinita,  Okla.,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  January  28,  1913. 

In  addition  to  the  three  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  state 
established  in  1910  the  Institute  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Enid, 
Okla. 

The  investigation  of  the  system  of  public  charities  and  cor¬ 
rections  and  the  inspection  of  charitable  and  correctional  institu¬ 
tions  receiving  state,  county  or  municipal  aid  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  who  is  a  salaried 
officer,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

There  are  in  addition  individual  Boards  of  Trustees  for  the 
different  state  hospitals,  consisting  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  Governor  being  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  each  board. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of  patients  are  paid  by  the 
state. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons  not  idiots  with  a  legal 
residence  in  the  state  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  Insane  convicts  also  are  received.  Insane  persons 
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not  residents  of  the  state  may  be  received  under  such  rules  as  the 
trustees  may  establish,  but  insane  residents  shall  have  preference. 

Legal  Procedure  in  C  ommitment . — Each  organized  county  has 
a  board  of  three  persons  as  commissioners  of  insanity.  The 
county  judge  is  a  member  and  its  chairman.  The  other  two  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners,  one  a  respectable 
practising  physician,  the  other  a  respectable  practising  attorney. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  issues  all  notices,  warrants,  subpoenas, 
and  must  file  and  preserve  all  papers.  The  commissioners  have 
cognizance  of  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  hospitals. 

Application  for  admission  to  a  hospital  must  be  made  in  writing 
in  an  information  verified  by  affidavit  that  the  person  is  believed 
to  be  insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  custody  and  treatment.  The  com¬ 
missioners  must  at  once  investigate  and  may  require  the  person  to 
be  brought  before  them  and  examined.  Or  they  may  dispense 
with  his  presence  if  it  seems  best.  Any  citizen  of  the  county  or 
any  relative  may  resist  the  application  and  the  parties  may  appear 
by  counsel  if  they  elect.  The  commissioners  must  appoint  a 
regular  practising  physician  of  the  county  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  person.  He  must  certify  that  he  has  made  a 
careful  examination  and  finds  the  person  in  question  insane  or 
not  insane.  On  the  return  of  the  physician  s  certificate  the  com¬ 
missioners  must  decide  whether  the  person  is  insane,  and  a  fit 
subject  for  treatment  and  custody.  If  they  find  him  insane  they 
must  issue  warrant  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  receive  him 

as  a  patient. 

On  a  statement  verified  by  affidavit  the  judge  must  appoint  a 
commission  of  not  more  than  three  persons  to  inquire  into  the 
case ;  one  must  be  a  physician  and  if  two  or  more  are  appointed 
another  must  be  an  attorney.  If  the  county  judge  finds  the 
person  not  insane  he  must  order  his  discharge.  If  not,  he  must 

authorize  his  continued  detention. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — All  persons  confined  as  insane  are 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment.— The  expense  attending  a  commitment  are 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  but  the  allowance  to  the  sheriff 
and  his  expenses  are  a  charge  upon  the  state  treasury. 
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OKLAHOMA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Norman,  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Hospital  was  organized  in  the  year  1895 
under  the  name  of  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company  for  the 
care  of  the  territorial  insane,  to  be  used  as  such  until  such  time 
as  the  state  could  build  and  equip  an  institution  of  its  own. 

Although  a  corporation,  this  institution  is  just  as  much  under 
the  control  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Charities  as  any  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  The  supervision  is  identically  the  same.  The 
state  has  never  felt  able  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  care  for 
all  of  its  insane  without  the  aid  of  this  hospital,  which  is  the 
largest  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  there  being  on  the  first  of 
October,  1914,  1121  patients  under  care.1 

The  institution  is  open  for  patients  from  any  county  in  the  state 
without  regard  to  place  of  residence.  It  is  supported  exclusively 
by  the  state ;  and  the  mode  of  commitment  is  the  same  as  in  any 
state  institution. 

The  hospital  has  an  equipment  of  22  buildings,  which  will  be 
increased  to  24  upon  the  completion  of  the  two  wards  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  patients  now  under  construction.  These  buildings  are  in 
the  center  of  200  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land.  The  main  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughfare  of  the  City  of  Norman  terminates  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  administration  building.  The  water  supply  is  pure 
and  unlimited,  and  perfect  drainage  is  given  by  connection  with 
the  sewerage  system  of  the  City  of  Norman.  Every  building  may 
be  reached  by  granite  walks.  A  hospital  or  receiving  ward  and  a 
dormitory  ward  for  convalescents,  each  two  stories  in  height  and 
34  feet  by  no  feet  in  size,  were  completed  during  1912. 

1  The  Legislature  of  1914-1915,  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  Robert  L. 
Williams,  passed  an  act  appropriating  money  with  which  to  purchase  this 
institution.  It  will  be  taken  over  by  the  state  on  July  1,  1915,  after  which 
time  it  will  be  under  state  management.  The  present  superintendent,  Dr. 
D.  W.  Griffin,  will  continue  as  superintendent  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  After  July  1,  1915,  the  state  will  have  three  regularly  organized 
institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  name  of  this  institution  will 
remain  as  it  is,  the  Oklahoma  State  Hospital,  Norman,  Okla. 
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Once  every  two  weeks  all  hospital  attendants  engage  in  a  fire 
drill.  A  six-inch  water  main  runs  around  all  the  buildings,  and  at 
proper  intervals  there  are  nine  six-inch  hydrants.  Elsewhere  on 
the  grounds  are  other  mains. 

There  is  a  resident  pathologist  and  a  well-equipped  laboratory. 
There  is  also  a  training  school  for  nurses,  which,  under  the  laws 
of  Oklahoma,  is  in  charge  of  a  qualified  superintendent.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  nurses  in  the  male  wards  was  begun  in  1910 
and  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  occupational  work  consists  of  sewing,  knitting  and  basketry, 
carpentry  and  outdoor  tasks,  the  output  being  used  in  the  hospital. 
Associated  with  the  occupational  work  are  the  various  exercises 
and  entertainments,  such  as  basket  ball,  baseball,  folk  dances, 
moving  picture  shows,  etc.  The  dairy  herd,  the  hogs,  the  poultry, 
the  garden,  lawns,  driveways  and  canning  plant  afford  occupation 
for  the  men  patients,  many  of  whom  are  farmers.. 

The  following  are  the  officers  who  have  served  since  September 

30,  1912,  in  the  order  of  their  service : 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

David  W.  Griffin,  M.  D. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Erwin.  Er.  J.  L.  Day. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Thurlow.  Dr-  R*  A.  Morter. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Stewart.  Dr-  Charles  E.  Hammer. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Blackly.  _ Dr.  Carl  T,  Steen. _ 

1  The  names  of  those  serving  prior  to  this  date  could  not  be  obtained. 
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OKLAHOMA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Supply,  Okla. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution  cannot  at  present  he  obtained. 
The  insane  seem  to  have  been  maintained  in  a  private  sanitarium 
under  a  contract  made  by  the  government,  but  no  particulars  are 
given  as  to  where  they  were  placed  and  as  to  their  number. 

In  the  year  1905  the  territorial  Legislature  passed  an  act  accept¬ 
ing  the  tender  of  the  former  Fort  Supply  military  reservation 
made  by  the  government  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  an 
insane  asylum.  In  this  law  there  were  several  sections  which 
created  the  offices  of  superintendent,  physician  and  steward  and 
defined  their  duties  in  a  very  general  way.  It  also  created  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  consisting  of  three  members,  the  Governor  and  two 
persons  appointed  by  him.  Their  duties,  however,  seemed  to  be 
very  general  in  character  and  were  confined  to  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent,  a  physician  and  a  steward.  They  all  had  the  duty 
of  auditing  and  allowing  any  claims  against  the  state  in  operating 
the  hospital.  The  superintendent  practically  made  all  the  laws 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  institution. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of  patients  were  paid  by  the 
state  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  counties  were  inclined  to 
unload  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  poor  farms  upon 
the  state  hospital  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  excuse  for 
doing  so. 

The  laws  of  the  state  relative  to  the  care  of  the  insane  are  very 
defective  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  improvement,  because 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  are  at  present  occupied  in  the  difficult  and 
expensive  task  of  organizing  a  state  government,  the  expense  of 
which  is  severely  felt  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  hospital  is  housed  in  one-story  wooden  buildings,  inherited 
and  remodeled  to  some  extent. 

The  institution  was  made  a  state  institution  May  1,  1908,  and 
during  the  first  two  months  of  its  existence  gave  treatment  to  420 
patients,  and  during  the  next  biennial  period  it  received  350  more. 

In  its  early  history  as  a  state  institution  it  suffered  much  from 
three  destructive  fires — one  a  prairie  fire ;  another,  in  which  the 
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old  military  hospital  building  which  had  been  transformed  into 
a  ward  was  burned,  because  of  a  defective  flue ;  and  during  the 
same  year  two  female  wards  were  consumed  by  fire  from  a  similar 
cause.  As  the  heating  was  by  stoves,  this  was  not  strange. 

The  institution  continues  to  be  carried  on  largely  in  the  old 
buildings,  which  were  formerly  used  for  military  purposes. 

Sewerage  and  water  systems  have  been  installed  and  extensions 
have  been  made  to  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  install  a  refrigerating  plant  and  a 
heating  plant,  but  the  institution  is  said  to  be  very  imperfectly 
housed.  The  astonishing  characteristic  of  the  institution  is  the 
large  number  of  open  door  wards  which  are  maintained.  In  the 
summer  time  fully  one-half  of  the  inmates  are  allowed  the  liberty 
of  the  grounds  and  the  farm,  which  is  an  estate  of  1760  acres. 

Restraint  is  not  used  ;  there  are  no  cribs,  strong  rooms  or  straight 
jackets.  The  management  depends  only  on  kind  treatment,  use  of 
hot  baths  and  simple  medical  means. 

The  institution  seems  to  be  used  largely  for  chronic  cases, 
cases  of  acute  disease  being  cared  for  in  connection  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman.  Dr.  E. 
G.  Newell  is  superintendent  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Stulty  first  assistant 
physician. 


OKLAHOMA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

VlNITA,  OKLA. 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Vinita  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  28th  of  January,  1913.  When 
completed  it  will  be  a  modern  institution  with  a  capacity  of  about 
600  patients.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  fine  farm  of  600  acres. 

No  further  details  of  the  hospital  could  be  obtained. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS,  1913. 

Felix  M.  Adams,  M.  D . Superintendent. 

E.  M.  Williams,  M.  D . Assistant  physician. 

E.  H.  Bagby,  M.  D . . . Assistant  physician. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Enid,  Okla. 

The  Institute  for  the  Feeble-minded  was  established  at  Enid, 
Okla.,  in  1910,  and  serves  a  threefold  purpose:  First,  to  furnish 
a  home  for  hopeless,  helpless  children  who  are  deficient  physically 
as  well  as  mentally;  second,  to  train  a  class  of  children  whose 
minds  are  feeble,  but  who  are  yet  capable  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  improvement ;  third,  to  care  for  irresponsible  and  undesirable 
children  generally. 

The  Montessori  system  of  teaching  is  used.  There  are  classes 
in  kindergarten,  nature  study,  sense  training  and  elementary  train¬ 
ing.  Physical  training  forms  part  of  the  regular  school  work. 
Instrumental  music,  basketry,  wood  work,  sewing  and  domestic 
science  are  also  taught. 

The  site  of  the  institution  comprises  640  acres  of  land,  valued  at 

$75,°°°. 

Much  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  inmates,  and  wheat,  corn 
and  hay  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  The  garden  provides  for 
the  needs  of  the  inmates  during  the  summer  months.  Chickens 
are  raised  by  the  children,  and  the  boys  have  constructed  a  lake 
of  ten  acres  in  area,  which  has  been  well  stocked  with  fish. 

There  are  13  buildings  in  all,  and  their  value  is  estimated  to  be 
$195,000.  The  value  of  the  permanent  equipment  is  placed  at 
$25,000. 

The  number  of  inmates  cared  for  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  was  106. 

The  present  superintendent  is  W.  L.  Kendall,  M.  D. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  OREGON. 

In  their  message  to  the  provisional  Legislature  of  Oregon,  June 
1 8,  1844,  the  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  support  of  lunatics  and  insane  persons,  but  no 
further  action  was  then  taken.  The  first  act  passed  on  the  subject 
was  adopted  September  29,  1849,  which  copied  the  laws  of  Iowa  of 
January  19,  1839,  and  January  14,  1841,  in  regard  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  guardians  to  care  for  insane  persons  and  their  property. 
These  provided  that  the  estate  of  an  insane  person  should  be 
charged  with  his  maintenance,  and  if  he  possessed  no  estate,  then 
the  parents,  children  or  grandchildren  should  bear  the  expense. 
If  he  had  no  relatives  he  was  to  be  cared  for  as  a  pauper  by  the 
county.  The  act  of  December  15,  1853,  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  guardians  for  insane  persons  upon  the  application  of  rel¬ 
atives,  friends  or  residents  of  the  county,  the  guardians  to  have 
custody  of  both  person  and  property.  This  was  amended  by  the 
act  of  January  30,  1855,  providing  that  when  insane  persons  had 
no  property  the  probate  judge  should  make  an  allowance  for  their 
support  and  the  compensation  of  guardians,  to  be  paid  from  the 
territorial  treasury.  If  they  were  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
society,  the  judge  was  authorized  to  commit  them  to  the  county 
jail,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  being  paid  by  the  territory. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  of  maintenance  of  the  insane 
at  the  expense  of  the  territory  or  state  was  thus  early  adopted. 
This  last  act  was  repealed  January  7,  1856. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  special  message  of  Governor  Gibbs 
to  the  Legislature,  September  15,  1862,  in  which  he  called  their 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  insane  persons  uncared  for,  and 
recommended  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building  of  a  hospital 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Until  this  was  done  he  recommended  that 
a  temporary  arrangement  be  made  with  Drs.  Hawthorne  &  Loryea, 
proprietors  of  a  private  asylum  in  East  Portland,  to  care  for  the 
insane  at  the  public  expense.  The  result  of  this  information  was 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  September  27,  1862,  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  make  a  contract  for  the  keeping  of  the  insane.  It  pro- 
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vided  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  an  insane  person  by  his 
estate  or  his  friends,  if  willing,  otherwise  to  be  paid  by  the  state, 
no  difference  to  be  made  in  the  treatment.  The  county  was 
charged  with  the  expense  of  conveying  the  patient  to  the  asylum. 
No  person  was  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum  who  had  friends  able  and 
willing  to  care  for  him.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 
one  or  two  physicians  to  visit  and  inspect  the  asylum,  and  to  certify 
when  patients  were  cured,  and  to  give  order  for  their  release.  An 
appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  act  was  to  render  all  insane  persons  a  charge 
upon  the  state,  and  this  principle  is  the  one  that  still  obtains. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  Governor  made  a  contract  with 
Hawthorne  &  Loryea.  In  1864  the  recommendation  that  land  be 
purchased  and  an  asylum  be  built  was  renewed.  The  act  of 
October  21,  1864,  provided  for  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
locate  land  for  an  insane  asylum  and  penitentiary  and  for  the 
erection  of  the  latter,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  building  an 
insane  hospital.  The  contract  was  renewed  in  1868.  In  his 
message  in  the  latter  year  Governor  Woods  strongly  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  hospital,  and  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
$40,000,  and  received  the  Governor’s  signature ;  but  it  was  after¬ 
wards  recalled  by  resolution,  reconsidered  and  died  in  committee. 
In  1870  Governor  Woods  renewed  his  recommendation  that  a  hos¬ 
pital  be  built.  The  contract  with  Hawthorne  &  Loryea  was 
renewed  in  1868  for  two  years,  and  again  in  1870  for  four  years. 
In  1874  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  contract  with  J.  C.  Haw¬ 
thorne  for  the  care  of  the  insane  at  $5.50  per  week  for  the  term  of 
four  years. 

In  1878  he  was  authorized  to  renew  the  contract  for  six  years 
at  $5  per  week.  This  act,  passed  October  18,  1878,  provided  that 
the  husband  or  parents  and  the  estate  of  the  person  committed  to 
the  hospital  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  his  conveyance  thereto. 
October  25,  1880,  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  insane  hospital,  and  appropriating  $25,000  from  the  general 
fund  and  levying  a  special  tax  of  one  mill  for  the  erection  of  a 
hospital. 

On  October  23,  1883,  the  hospital  was  opened  with  the  admission 
of  320  patients.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Oregon  State  Hospital, 
Salem. 
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The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  had  its  origin  in  an  initiative 
measure  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  state  in  November,  1910. 

It  is  located  at  Pendleton,  in  Umatilla  County. 

There  is  also  a  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  located  at 
Salem,  which  was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1907,  and 
formally  opened  in  November,  1908. 

By  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2  and  3,  of  chapter  78,  of  the 
general  laws  of  1913,  institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  whose  official  name 
is  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control.  It  consists  of  the  Governor 
as  ex  officio  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  State 
Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Oregon 
State  Hospital  and  the  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital,  the  Board 
of  Control  has  charge  of  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded, 
the  State  Training  School,  the  State  Penitentiary,  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Hospital,  and  the  State  Soldiers5  Home ;  also  of  the  capitol  and 
Supreme  Court  buildings  and  such  other  public  institutions,  build¬ 
ings  and  works  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  created  by  law. 

This  board  is  vested  with  all  the  authority  heretofore  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Oregon  State  Hospital.  It  has 
authority  and  exclusive  government,  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  several  institutions,  and  is  required  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  hospital,  to  appoint  superintendents  and  other 
executive  officers  and  employees,  except  in  cases  where  the  execu¬ 
tive  heads  are  delegated  with  power  and  authority  to  appoint  their 
own  subordinates  and  employees. 

The  board  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  executive  heads  and  may 
suspend  or  discharge  them  whenever  the  public  service  requires 
such  action. 

The  board  also  enters  into  contract  for  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  all  new  buildings  and  additions 
to  the  same. 

The  board  has  full  authority  to  receive  and  to  take  and  hold 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  in  trust  for  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  board  is  required  to  maintain  an  office  at  the  state  capital, 
to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  transactions,  and  to  visit  the  insti- 
tion  at  stated  intervals. 
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The  board  appoints  a  secretary,  who  serves  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  board  and  who  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $2400  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Both  the  Oregon  State  Hospital  and  the  Eastern  Oregon  State 
Hospital  are  assigned  a  distinct  district  of  the  state,  but  patients 
may  be  committed  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  county  judge  to 
either  one  of  the  above  hospitals. 

Classes  Committed. — All  resident  insane  persons  and  idiots  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

Cegal  Procedure. — Whenever  a  county  judge  or  any  commis¬ 
sioner  is  notified  in  writing  that  a  person  by  reason  of  insanity  is 
unsafe  to  be  at  large  or  is  suffering  from  neglect,  the  judge  shall 
order  the  person  to  be  brought  before  him  and  examined  by  one  or 
more  competent  physicians  as  to  his  mental  condition.  If  the 
physicians  certify  under  oath  that  the  person  is  insane  and  the 
county  judge  is  of  the  same  opinion,  he  shall  order  him  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  public  state  hospital. 

The  county  judge  is  required  to  keep  and  hold  a  record  and 
account  of  the  proceedings.  If  the  person  is  adjudged  insane 
warrants  shall  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  keep  the 
patients  safe  and  to  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  that 
the  patient  is  being  held  awaiting  delivery.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
such  a  notice  the  superintendent  shall  appoint  an  employee  of  the 
hospital  to  transfer  him  to  the  institution  safely. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — An  appeal  lies  from  the  county 
court  in  insanity  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  appeals  from 
the  county  court  in  other  cases. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  expenses  of  examination,  care  and 
custody  of  the  patient  till  delivery  is  made  to  the  proper  authorities 
shall  be  paid  by  the  county  where  the  examination  and  commitment 
were  made. 

If  the  patient  is  a  resident  of  some  other  county  than  the  county 
committing  him  these  expenses  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  county 
of  which  the  patient  is  a  resident. 

All  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  agent  or 
attendant  from  the  hospital  and  his  assistants  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state,  upon  monthly  warrants  with  proper  vouchers  attached. 
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OREGON  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Salem,  Ore. 

On  October  25,  1880,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Oregon  constituting  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  State 
Treasurer  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  insane  hospital,  and 
appropriating  $25,000  from  the  general  fund  and  levying  a  special 
tax  of  one  mill  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital.  This  special  tax 
was  repealed  February  18,  1885,  and  the  balance  in  the  fund  was 
transferred  to  the  public  building  fund.  The  original  act  limited 
the  amount  to  be  expended  to  $100,000,  but  in  1882  provision  was 
made  for  the  further  sum  of  $44,000  for  completing  the  building 
and  $40,000  for  furnishing  it.  This  covered  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  original  hospital,  except  a  deficiency  of  $7060.85, 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  1885.  The 
capacity  was  412  patients. 

The  hospital,  which  had  been  located  at  Salem,  was  turned  over 
by  the  building  commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  October 
20,  1883,  and  three  days  later  370  patients  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Hawthorne  asylum  to  the  State  Hospital.  A  number  of 
these  were  patients  who  had  been  kept  by  the  Hawthorne  asylum 
under  contract  with  the  Territory  of  Idaho  at  $5  per  week.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  insane  of  the  state  during  the  first  year 
of  the  new  arrangement  was  $3  per  week,  being  a  saving  of  $2  per 
week  over  the  contract  price  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  lands 
originally  apportioned  to  the  hospital  consisted  of  107  acres.  The 
Legislature  of  1882  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  penitentiary  and  hospital,  farms  and  gardens,  and  208J/2 
acres  were  purchased  adjoining  the  penitentiary  grounds.  The 
Legislature  of  1885  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of 
more  land,  and  61 acres  were  bought  by  the  trustees.  The 
same  Legislature  appropriated  $4000  for  two  cottage  residences 
for  the  assistant  physicians,  and  these  were  built  across  the  road, 
north  of  the  hospital.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  the  authorities 
of  Idaho,  having  completed  an  asylum  at  Blackfoot,  removed  the 
Idaho  patients  from  the  Oregon  hospital.  The  total  amount 
received  from  Idaho  for  the  care  of  patients  was  $21,384.96, 
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which  was  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  should,  in  considering 
state  expenses,  be  deducted  from  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
care  of  the  insane. 

The  number  of  insane  having  largely  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  the  Idaho  patients,  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  Dr.  S.  E.  Josephi,  in  his  report  November 
30,  1886,  recommended  the  building  of  a  wing  of  three  wards, 
extending  east  from  the  south  wing  of  the  main  building,  and  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $55,550  for  that  purpose ;  but  even  the 
construction  of  this  addition  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  for  room.  In  his  biennial  report  in  1888  Dr.  Harry  Lane, 
then  superintendent,  reported  526  patients  on  hand,  with  proper 
accommodations  for  only  520.  He  urged  the  building  of  another 
wing  on  the  north  side,  and  this  recommendation  was  reported  by 
the  trustees.  The  desirability  of  having  a  good  farm  was  also 
urged.  The  Legislature  of  1889  accordingly  appropriated  $30,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  $8290.73  for  deficiency  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  account,  and  $68,300  for  the  new  wing  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  hospital.  This  wing  was  built,  giving  increased 
accommodations  for  no  patients,  or  a  total  of  632.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  to  628,  and  the  necessity 
for  providing  more  room  was  as  urgent  as  ever.  With  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  for  that  purpose,  640  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
for  a  farm,  about  three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  hospital,  and 
Dr.  Lane  strongly  urged  that  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of 
75  patients  be  erected  on  the  farm.  This  recommendation  was 
repeated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  further  recommendation 
was  made  that  $6000  be  appropriated  for  an  additional  tract.  The 
Legislature  approved  this  plan  of  introducing  the  cottage  system, 
and  appropriated  $24,000  for  cottages  and  barns  on  the  farm,  and 
$3750  for  a  water  supply  for  the  cottages.  Instead  of  building 
small  cottages,  however,  the  trustees  erected  two  large  barns,  and 
one  large  three-story  building,  containing  basement,  parlors,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  rooms  for  employees,  dormitories  for  patients,  and 
bath  rooms.  This  building,  in  connection  with  an  old  log  cabin 
near  by,  somewhat  remodeled,  affords  accommodation  for  about 
40  patients,  instead  of  the  75  Dr.  Lane  desired  room  for. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  also  appropriated  $35,000  for  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  hospital,  among  which  was  to  be  an  infirmary  for 
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the  sick.  The  infirmary  is  considerably  more  of  a  structure  than 
was  originally  contemplated,  the  estimate  of  cost  made  by  the 
superintendent  in  his  report  for  1890  being  $2000.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  based  upon  the  idea  of  building  a  small  structure  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hospital,  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  such  patients  as 
should  be  afflicted  with  any  form  of  contagious  or  epidemic  disease. 
This  idea  has  been  much  expanded  since,  and  the  modest  $2000  in¬ 
firmary  has  grown  into  a  two-story  building,  with  a  high  basement, 
the  contract  price  of  which  was  $29,997,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  brick.  The  four  wards  into  which  the  two  main  floors  are 
divided  are  entirely  cut  off  from  each  other,  and  each  is  supplied 
by  a  separate  dumb-waiter  from  the  basement.  Food  is  brought 
into  the  basement  from  the  hospital  kitchen  by  means  of  a  car  run 
on  rails  through  a  brick  tunnel  connecting  the  two  buildings.  The 
wards  are  reached  by  broad  iron  stairways  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  buildings.  Each  is  provided  with  a  bath  room,  and  the  whole 
building  is  heated  by  hot  water.  There  is  room  for  120  beds. 

Another  important  improvement  is  a  tank  tower  85  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  galvanized  iron  tank  12  feet  high  and  30  feet 
in  diameter.  The  water  from  this  tank  is  available  at  any  time  for 
use  in  case  of  fire  at  the  hospital  or  penitentiary,  and  at  all  times 
supplies  sufficient  water  under  pressure  for  daily  use.  The  first 
floor  of  the  tank  house  is  fitted  up  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  the  second 
as  a  carpenter  shop,  the  third  as  a  broom  factory  and  shoe  shop, 
and  the  fourth  as  a  store  room. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
E,  the  back  or  closed  side  of  the  letter  being  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  facing  west.  The  central  part  is  66  feet  long  and  four  stories 
high,  and  is  used  for  administrative  purposes  and  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  wing  thiee  stories 
high  and  170  feet  long,  and  reaching  back  from  the  corners  of  each 
of  these  wings,  extending  eastward,  are  two  other  wings,  each  170 
feet  long  and  three  stories  high.  The  farthest  wings,  one  on  each 
side,  constitute  the  two  additions  previously  referred  to,  while  the 
other  four,  two  on  each  side  of  the  center,  were  the  original  build¬ 
ing.  The  extension  of  the  center  backwards,  constituting  the  cen¬ 
tral  projection  of  the  letter,  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  dining 
rooms  for  the  officers  and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  large 
chapel  on  the  second  floor.  Each  wing  contains  three  wards, 
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making  18  wards.  The  original  12  wards  were  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  412  patients,  and  each  of  the  two  wings  added  no,  making 
a  total  proper  capacity  of  the  wards  alone  of  632,  or  an  average 
of  35  to  the  ward.  Each  ward  has  a  dining  room,  connected  with 
the  basement  by  a  dumb-waiter,  a  bath  room,  a  water  closet,  a 
clothes  room,  separate  room  for  the  patients,  two  attendants’ 
rooms*,  one  at  each  end,  and  a  long  corridor  running  through,  which 
opens  in  the  center  to  the  side  wall,  forming  a  well-lighted  hall  for 
common  use.  Each  ward,  except  the  last  one  built,  which  is  heated 
by  steam,  is  heated  by  hot  water  radiators.  At  either  end  of  each 
wing  is  a  stairway  compartment,  from  which  the  wards  on  any 
floor  may  be  entered  from  either  end.  On  each  landing  of  the 
stairways  and  in  each  ward  closet  are  75  feet  of  fire  hose,  attached 
to  plugs  connected  with  the  pump  in  the  engine  room. 

There  are  at  least  two  attendants  to  each  ward,  and  three  in 
some  of  them.  The  female  wards  have  women  attendants  and 
male  attendants  are  not  permitted  to  enter  them.  The  attendants 
always  accompany  all  visitors  in  passing  through  their  wards,  even 
the  resident  physician  and  superintendent,  so  that  at  no  time,  if  the 
rules  are  observed,  is  any  person  other  than  the  regular  attendant 
alone  with  the  patient. 

The  chapel  is  above  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  consists 
of  a  stage,  with  proscenium  front,  wings  and  curtains,  and  a  flat 
auditorium  seated  with  chairs,  which  may  easily  be  removed. 
Religious  exercises  are  held  on  Sunday,  and  at  other  times  dra¬ 
matic  entertainments,  concerts  and  other  forms  of  amusement, 
and  weekly  dances  are  given,  at  the  latter  the  attendants  being 
required  to  be  present  to  dance  with  the  patients.  In  the  conva¬ 
lescent  ward  there  is  a  billiard  table,  and  books  and  cards  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  patients  in  other  wards.  There 
is,  however,  not  enough  outdoor  life.  The  grounds  are  limited, 
and  in  their  daily  outings  the  patients  are  restricted  to  a  small  area 
back  of  the  buildings. 

The  accessories  of  the  institution,  located  in  the  basement,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  vegetable  store  room,  bread  bakery,  general  store  rooms, 
and  a  track  for  cars  running  from  the  center  to  the  elevators  of 
the  wards  and  the  furnaces  for  the  hot  water  and  steam  heating. 
In  the  rear  are  the  tank  tower,  the  laundry,  machine  shop,  car¬ 
penter  shop,  hose  sheds  and  the  reservoir.  This  reservoir  is 
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40  x  80  feet  in  size  and  14  feet  deep.  It  is  supplied  by  a  pump  at 
the  penitentiary,  the  water  coming  from  Mill  Creek.  In  case  of 
fire  the  hospital  pump  can  be  attached  at  once.  This  reservoir  is 
also  used  as  a  swimming  bath.  Water  for  general  use  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  pumped  from  the  penitentiary,  while  that  for  cooking  and 
drinking  is  pumped  from  a  well  on  the  hospital  grounds  and  is  of 
good  quality.  The  closets  and  sinks  are  connected  with  the  city 
sewer  system,  and  the  institution  being  on  higher  ground  than  the 
city,  the  drainage  is  good.  There  are  two  fire  plugs  in  front  of 
the  building  and  six  in  the  rear,  also  one  in  each  wing  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  small  ones,  as  stated,  on  each  ward  landing  and  in 
closets.  There  are  two  hose  carts,  each  with  300  feet  of  2^4 -inch 
hose.  There  is  force  enough  to  throw  a  stream  over  the  building. 
There  is  a  perfect  fire  organization,  each  employee  having  a  special 
duty  to  perform,  and  fire  drills  are  frequent  and  are  ordered  with¬ 
out  previous  notice.  Attendants  when  the  alarm  sounds  promptly 
get  all  their  patients  in  line  in  the  corridors,  and  march  them 
around  until  directed  to  march  them  to  a  place  of  safety  or  to 
dismiss  them.  The  doors  of  patients  are  bolted  at  night  on  the 
outside,  and  the  first  duty  of  attendants  upon  hearing  a  night 
alarm  is  to  rush  along  the  corridor  and  unbolt  every  door. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  on  November  30,  1896, 

was  1106 — 736  males  and  343  females. 

On  lanuary  16,  1901*  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  one  year  for  keeping  the 
Alaska  insane,  the  rate  being  $20  a  month  for  each  patient.  The 
contract  was  renewed  January  16,  1902,  for  another  year.  The 

total  amount  received  from  this  source  was  $47I3-9I* 

The  total  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  3L  I902>  f°r  maintenance,  construction 
of  additional  buildings,  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$343,275.  The  principal  improvements  made  during  the  term 
included  finishing  and  furnishing  the  upper  ward  of  the  new  wing 
at  the  main  building  and  cottage  ward  at  the  farm ;  remodeling  old 
kitchen  into  a  dining  room  for  officers,  and  the  erection  of  a 
quarantine  building  and  hothouse. 

In  1908  a  new  wing  for  female  patients  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $225,000.  During  the  same  year  a  fire  sprinkler  system  was 
installed  in  the  engine  room,  laundry,  chapel,  sewing  room  and 
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center  building.  Infirmary  wards  for  the  tubercular  cases  were 
also  completed. 

During  the  two  years  ending  September  31,  1912,  many  improve¬ 
ments  were  added  to  the  hospital  equipment,  including  an  X-ray 
department,  and  the  employment  of  a  resident  dentist,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  the  druggist.  The  water  supply  was  improved  by 
the'  driving  of  two  wells,  which  furnish  236,000  gallons  of  the 
finest  water  per  day. 

A  receiving  hospital  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  will  soon  be  in  opera¬ 
tion,  as  also  an  auditorium  and  amusement  hall  to  cost  $35,000. 
The  maintenance  for  the  years  1913-14,  based  on  1523  patients 
at  $14  per  month  each,  amounted  to  $511,728. 

The  hospital  has  a  well-equipped  pathological  laboratory. 

Patients  are  employed  on  the  farm  and  gardens  and  about  the 
grounds.  There  are  also  indoor  industries  similar  to  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  character. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS  SINCE  DECEMBER  1,  1896. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  D.  A.  Paine. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Calbreath. 


Dr.  R.  E.  Lee  Steiner. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Williamson. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Robnet. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Evans. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Clements. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Bellinger. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Griffith. 
Dr.  W.  D.  McNary. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Tamiesie. 


Dr.  B.  W.  Byrd. 


STEWARDS. 


G.  W.  Handshaker. 


J.  G.  Wright. 


1  Owing  to  lack  of  records  this  list  is  incomplete. 
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EASTERN  OREGON  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Pendleton,  Ore. 


The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  had  its  origin  in  the  initiative 
measure  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  state  in  November,  1910, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  appropriating  $200,000  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  In  1911  $3i5>°°° 
additional  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building  was  voted 

by  the  Legislature.  ^ 

A  tract  of  land  comprising  about  450  acres,  one  and  a  half  mi  es 
east  of  Pendleton,  in  the  County  of  Umatilla,  was  purchased  and 
modern  hospital  buildings,  accommodating  about  400  patients, 
were  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  January 

i,  1913. 

The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital  at  present  receives  patients 

from  15  counties  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

On  January  25,  1913,  325  patients  committed  to  the  Oregon 
State  Insane  Asylum  from  these  counties  were  transferred  from 
Salem.  On  April  18,  1913,  the  number  of  patients  had  increased 


to  333. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  provided  liberally  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution,  for  the  construction  of  out-buildings  and  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds.  ^  Much  of  the  labor  involved  will 

be  done  by  patients  of  the  institution. 

There  are  about  50  employees  of  the  hospital,  with  a  monthly 


payroll  of  approximately  $2700. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is  Dr.  Wilson 


D.  McNary. 
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STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Salem,  Ore. 

* 

The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  1907,  and  was  formally  opened  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  when  38  feeble-minded  persons  were  admitted.  It  is 
located  on  a  farm  of  about  700  acres,  of  which  360  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Salem. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  three-fold :  First,  training  of  the 
most  practical  nature  that  will  make  a  feeble-minded  youth  useful 
to  himself  and  helpful  to  others ;  second,  such  care  and  attention 
that  a  home  would  give ;  third,  custody  for  the  idiotic  and  epileptic. 

On  September  30,  1914,  the  number  of  inmates  was  289,  and  of 
employees  49. 

There  are  115  enrolled  in  the  school  department  and  the  teachers 
are  devoting  the  most  of  their  attention  to  manual  training  and 
industrial  work.  The  children  are  disciplined,  trained  and  enter¬ 
tained  as  well  as  the  space  and  arrangement  of  rooms  will  permit. 
One  teacher  does  all  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  work. 
The  day  work  is  divided  into  three  periods,  different  groups  of 
children  coming  for  an  hour  and  a  half  of  study  and  book  work. 
Many  of  the  children  are  detailed  to  help  with  the  farm,  garden 
and  orchard.  One  teacher  handles  all  the  industrial  work.  Classes 
are  taught  sewing,  lace  making,  basketry,  rug  making,  etc. 

Amusements  are  provided  by  a  phonograph  and  a  moving  picture 
machine.  A  well-equipped  playground  is  under  construction. 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  from  October  1,  1912,  to 
September  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $148,507.62. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  M.  D . Superintendent. 

Earl  Race  . . . Bookkeeper  and  steward. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  earliest  mention  of  any  provision  for  the  insane  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Upland  Court. 
Delaware  County,  1676,  as  follows: 

Jan  Vornelissen,  of  Amesland,  Complayning  to  ye  Court  that  his  son 
Erick  is  bereft  of  his  naturall  Senses  and  is  turned  quyt  madd  and  yt, 
he  being  a  poore  man  is  not  able  to  maintaine  him;  Ordered:  that  three 
or  four  persons  bee  hired  to  build  a  little  block-house  at  Amesland  for 
to  put  in  the  said  madman,  and  at  the  next  Court,  order  will  be  taken 
yt;  a  small  Levy  be  Laid  for  to  pay  for  the  building  of  ye  house  and 
the  maintaining  of  ye  said  madman  according  to  laws  of  ye  Government. 

In  1709  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  at  one  of  their  monthly 
meetings  in  Philadelphia,  took  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  insane,  the  outcome  of  which  was,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in  1 75 1  -  Up  to  this 
time  the  insane  had  been  cared  for  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  almshouse  known  as  Green  Meadows. 

From  a  petition  presented  on  January  23,  I75L  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  by  “  sundry  inhabitants,”  it  would 
appear  that  the  provision  at  the  infirmary  was  very  inadequate. 
The  petitioners  complain  that  no  permanent  public  provision  is 
made  in  the  province  for  the  care  of  persons  “  distemper’d  m  mind 
and  depriv’d  of  their  rational  Faculties,”  or  for  the  relief  of  sick 
or  injured  inhabitants.  They  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  insane 

as  follows: 

Some  of  them  going  at  large,  a  Terror  to  their  Neighbors,  who  are 
daily  apprehensive  of  the  Violence  they  may  commit;  And  others  are 
continually  wasting  their  Substance,  to  the  great  injury  of  themselves  and 
Families,  ill-disposed  Persons  wickedly  taking  Advantage  of  their  Un¬ 
happy  Condition,  and  drawing  them  into  unreasonable  Bargains,  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  set  apart  for  the 
insane  and  two  insane  patients  were  admitted  in  1752.  At  first 
such  cases  were  provided  for  in  a  house  temporarily  occupied,  but 
it  proved  so  unsuited  to  their  needs  that  the  authorities  shortly 
determined  to  build  a  separate  department  for  the  insane,  especially 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  This  division  of  the  hospital  stood 
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on  open  ground,  without  any  kind  of  fence  or  wall  around  it,  so 
that  idle  and  curious  persons  often  assembled  at  the  windows  of 
the  cells  which  were  level  with  the  ground  to  look  at  the  lunatics 
and  finally  began  to  tease  them.  This  habit  developed  into  such 
a  nuisance  that  on  April  8,  1760,  it  was  proposed  “  That  a  suitable 
Pallisade  Fence,  either  of  Iron  or  Wood,  the  Iron  being  preferred, 
shall  be  erected  in  Order  to  prevent  the  Disturbance  which  is  given 
to  the  Lunatics  confined  in  the  Cells  by  the  great  Number  of  People 
who  frequently  resort  and  converse  with  them.’'  It  was  also 
agreed  to  hire  “  Two  Constables  or  other  proper  Persons,  to  attend 
at  such  times  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  this  Inconvenience  until 
ye  Fence  is  erected.”  From  the  account  rendered  for  materials, 
this  fence  was  probably  of  iron  bars  resting  on  a  brick  foundation. 
This  kept  the  populace  from  the  windows,  but  apparently  did  not 
greatly  abate  the  nuisance,  since  on  May  10,  1762,  it  is  noted  that : 

The  great  crowds  that  invade  the  Hospital  give  trouble  and  create  so 
much  disturbance  that  Samuel  Rhodes  and  Jacob  Lewis  are  directed  to 
employ  a  workman  to  make  a  suitable  hatch  door  and  get  an  inscription 
thereon  notifying  that  such  persons  who  come  out  of  curiosity  to  visit 
the  house  should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  a  Groat  at  least,  for  admittance. 

Later  on  this  rule  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  for  on  April 
27,  1767,  orders  were  issued: 

The  Hatch  door  be  kept  carefully  shut  and  that  no  person  be  admitted 
into  the  House  without  paying  the  gratuity  of  Four  Pence  formerly  agreed 
upon,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Throng  of  people  who  are 
led  by  curiosity  to  frequent  the  House  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  patients. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  other  measures  appear  to  have  been 
necessary  to  preserve  order,  and  in  August,  1784,  it  is  recorded 
that 

Dr.  Foulke  recommended  some  regulations  should  be  made  in  respect 
to  patients  visiting  the  Hospital,  particularly  in  adopting  such  Rules  as 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  Lunatic  Patients  from  being  interrupted  in 
their  course  of  medicine.  Ordered  that  the  sitting  Managers  consult  with 
as  many  of  the  Physicians  as  they  conveniently  can  &  report  such  rules 
&  regulations  at  our  next  State  Meeting  as  will  be  most  conducive  to 
remedy  and  prevent  Evil  on  that  head  which  may  now  exist. 

Accordingly  on  October  4,  1784,  the  managers  reported  that 

They  had  found  it  useful  to  adopt  the  following  regulations  respecting 
the  Lunatic  Patients,  viz :  The  putting  of  an  advertisement  or  Rule  for- 
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bidding  more  than  two  persons  at  one  time  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
Cells  &  those  Persons  to  be  attended  by  the  cell-keeper  &  not  suffered 
to  speak  to  such  persons. 

By  1792  the  insane  department  of  the  hospital  had  become  so 
overcrowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  substantial  addition 
to  it  which  was  opened  in  1796.  In  1811  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  their  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  suggestion  that  “  the  Society  should  make  provision  for 
such  of  our  members  as  may  be  deprived  of  their  reason.”  The 
proposal  was  favorably  received  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  This  committee  reported  that, 
“  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  afflicted  class  of 
our  members,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  their  families  and  friends, 
they  believed  that  the  establishment  proposed,  under  direction  of 
such  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  as  might  be  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  thereto,  would  be  beneficial.”  At  the  yearly  meeting  in 
1812  this  report  was  adopted,  resolutions  concerning  it  were 
passed,  and  a  form  of  subscription  circulated  among  the  Friends, 
which  brought  a  number  of  contributions,  sufficient  to  justify  the 
society  proceeding  with  the  undertaking.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  a  committee  on  site  appointed,  which,  in  September, 
1813,  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  containing 
about  52  acres  near  Frankford  and  about  10  miles  from  the  central 
part  of  Philadelphia.  This  property  was  accordingly  purchased, 
a  board  of  managers  and  a  building  commission  were  appointed, 
and  the  work  of  construction  immediately  begun.  The  grave 
sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the  society  in  assuming  this  undertak¬ 
ing  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  their  first  report :  “  We 
would  observe,”  they  say,  “  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work,  if  some  difficulties  should  be  presented,  we  hope  they 
may  not  be  permitted  to  discourage  our  efforts  to  overcome  them, 
but,  recollecting  that  the  design  had  its  origin  in  religious  motives, 
may  we  proceed  in  its  accomplishment,  humbly  believing  that  a 
Gracious  Providence,  Whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works, 
will  not  suffer  this  beneficent  purpose  to  fail.” 

At  this  period  there  was  no  asylum  in  the  United  States  which 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  an  institution  of  the  kind  which  the 
Friends  wished  to  establish  ;  indeed  those  already  in  existence  only 
served  to  show  the  unsuitability  of  the  plans  on  which  they  were 
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constructed.  There  was,  however,  an  English  institution,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  of  Friends  at  York  and  opened  in  1792,  which 
was  planned  and  conducted  upon  what  were  for  that  date  most 
advanced  ideas  as  regarded  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
patients  and  the  treatment  of  their  disorder.  The  founder  of  the 
York  Retreat,  Samuel  Tuke,  had  published  a  description  of  it, 
which  was  circulated  among  the  Friends  in  America,  and  they 
determined  to  be  governed  by  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  in  the  construction  and  management  of  their  own  asylum. 

On  May  15,  or,  as  the  Friends’  records  give  it,  the  15th  day  of  5th 
month,  1817,  the  new  hospital,  which  was  the  second  in  this  country 
to  care  exclusively  for  the  insane,  was  opened,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  two  patients,  one  of  each  sex,  were  admitted. 

From  its  beginning  the  Frankford  Retreat  was  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint,  then  a  new  thing  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  coercion  being  used  “  only  as  a  protecting 
and  salutary  agency.”  In  the  annual  report  for  1853  it  is  stated 
that  “  this  asylum  was  the  first  erection  of  that  kind  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  which  a  chain  was  never  used  for  the  confinement 
of  the  patients.”  The  founders  regarded  the  insane  “  as  men  and 
brethren”  and  they  incorporated  into  the  rules  this  injunction: 
“  Come  what  may,  the  law  of  kindness  must  prevail.” 

The  success  of  this  principle,  combined  with  that  of  occupation, 
is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  institution,  even  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  Of  the  two  patients  originally  admitted,  the  woman 
was  discharged  improved  by  the  end  of  the  year,  while  the  man 
was  discharged  cured.  During  this  first  year  19  patients  were 
received,  four  of  whom  were  discharged  cured,  and  one  improved, 
while  of  the  14  who  remained  all  but  three  were  benefited  by  their 
stay. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Frankford  Retreat  was  to  care  only 
for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  as  time  went  on  it 
became  evident  that  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  was  open  to  it,  and 
in  1836  all  sectarian  restrictions  were  removed. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  insane  in  county  almshouses  through¬ 
out  the  state  was  made  the  subject  of  a  memorial  address  to  the 
Legislature  by  Dorothea  L.  Dix  in  1845.  This  address  stimulated 
the  sentiment  in  the  Legislature  towards  a  state  hospital,  which 
had  been  discussed  for  several  years,  and  had  already  been  the 
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subject  of  a  favorable  report  by  a  committee.  The  condition  of 
patients  in  some  of  the  county  almshouses,  as  revealed  by  Miss  Dix, 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  construct  a  state  hospital  for  the  indigent 
insane.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Harrisburg,  which  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1851. 
Originally  its  capacity  was  325  beds.  It  has  now  a  capacity  of  985 
beds,  and  an  actual  population  of  1359. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Danville  was  opened  November  6,  1872, 
for  the  insane  of  the  northern  hospital  district.  Its  capacity  is 
1450,  and  its  average  population  1576. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Norristown,  for  the  southeastern  district, 
was  opened  July  12,  1880.  Its  capacity  is  2615,  and  its  average 
population  2705. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Warren,  for  the  northwestern  district, 
was  opened  for  patients  October  6,  1880.  Its  present  normal 
capacity  is  1282  beds,  its  average  population  1350  patients. 

The  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  opened  November  13, 
1862,  belongs  to  a  corporation  which  elects  its  own  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  With  a  capacity  of  600  beds,  its  actual  population  is  966,  or 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  normal. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  W ernersville  was  opened 
June  28,  1893.  With  a  capacity  of  881  beds,  it  has  876  patients. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Allentown,  called  the  Homeopathic  State 
Hospital,  was  opened  October  3,  1912.  Its  population  at  present  is 
850. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  at  Farview,  Wayne 
County,  has  only  four  wards  open,  being  still  in  an  unfinished  con¬ 
dition.  Its  population  is  162  at  present.  It  was  opened  to  receive 
patients  December  17,  1912. 

In  1895,  the  Lunacy  Committee  having  found  that  the  erection 
of  large  institutions  could  not  proceed  rapidly  enough  to  provide 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  indigent  insane,  made  investigation 
into  a  plan  which  had  been  in  operation  in  Wisconsin  for  about  10 
years.  This  plan  consisted  essentially  in  the  division  of  the  insane 
into  two  groups,  and  likewise  the  creation  of  two  grades  of  institu¬ 
tions.  One  group,  which  included  all  acute  cases  requiring  special 
hospital  care  and  treatment,  was  sent  to  the  state  hospitals ;  the 
other  group  consisted  of  chronic  patients,  who  could  be  cared  for 
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in  farm  colonies.  It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  for 
these  county  hospitals  per  bed  was  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  large  state  hospitals,  and  the 
weekly  per  capita  cost  was  also  about  one-half  as  much.  It  was 
demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  patients  could  work  on  the 
farms  attached  to  the  county  insane  hospitals  and  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  self-supporting.  The  state  deemed  it  a  good  business 
arrangement  to  pay  the  counties  for  taking  care  of  their  own 
chronic  insane  $1.50  per  week  rather  than  have  them  in  the  crowded 
wards  of  the  state  hospitals.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1897,  the  state  paying  $1.50  per  week  per  capita  as  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1909  this  amount  was  increased  to  $2. 

There  are  20  district  and  county  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  which 
have  a  license  to  receive  and  care  for  the  insane.  These  are  divided 
into  two  classes :  ( 1 )  The  comparatively  large  institutions  with 
a  medical  superintendent,  and  assistant  physicians  and  competent 
attendants.  These  vary  in  size  from  300  to  2900  patients.  (2)  The 
small  county  insane  hospitals,  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
almshouses,  with  no  resident  physician  and  few  attendants,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  to  200  patients. 

In  addition  to  the  above  institutions,  which  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Lunacy  Committee,  there  are  a  few  county  alms¬ 
houses  which  still  keep  mild  cases  of  insanity,  chiefly  of  a  senile 
character.  As  they  have  no  license,  they  are  keeping  the  insane  in 
defiance  of  law.  Of  this  small  group,  the  burden  of  support  is 
borne  entirely  by  the  counties.  It  is  against  the  law  to  keep  the 
insane  in  prison.  When  a  convict  is  found  to  be  insane,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  warden  to  notify  the  court  by  whose  order  he  is  kept  in 
custody,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  satisfy, .itself  concerning 
his  insanity  by  commission  or  otherwise,  after  which,  if  the 
prisoner  is  found  to  be  insane,  the  court  shall  order  his  removal  to 
the  nearest  state  hospital  for  the  insane. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  by 
the  erection  of  two  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  at 
Polk,  in  Venango  County,  “  The  Western  Institution  for  the 
Feeble-minded,”  opened  April  21,  1907;  and  the  other  at  Spring 

City,  Montgomery  County,  “  The  Eastern  Institution  for  the 

■ 

1  Section  297,  Lunacy  Act  of  May  8,  1883. 
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Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic,”  opened  in  1909.  The  latter  is 
already  in  operation,  though  only  about  half  complete. 

Another  form  of  county  care  act  was  adopted  in  1895  and  re¬ 
enacted  March  13,  1907,  which  contemplated  paying  the  counties 
and  poor  districts  the  same  allowance  which  was  given  to  the  state 
hospitals.  It  required  that  the  county  insane  should  have  a  hos¬ 
pital  constructed  for  them,  with  trained  and  skilled  nurses,  under  a 
medical  superintendent  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  who  had  been  in  actual  practice  for  at  least  five  years.  It 
further  required  the  insane  hospital  to  be  provided  with  all  modern 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  county  hospital  has  made  application  to  receive  the  full  allow 
ance  under  this  act.  On  the  other  hand,  20  county  hospitals  are 
now  operating  under  the  act  quoted  above,  which  gives  a  fixed 
rate  of  $2  weekly  for  the  indigent  insane  in  county  hospitals 

licensed  by  the  Committee  on  Lunacy. 

Patients  are  admitted  into  the  state  and  county  hospitals  by  com 
mitment  papers  or  by  transfer  by  the  Committee  on  Lunacy.  The 
court  commitment  is  valid  in  all  hospitals  for  the  insane,  both 
county  and  state,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Chronic  Insane  at  Wernersville.  The  requirements  for  admission 
into  this  institution  are  that  the  patient  shall  have  been  insane  foi  a 
period  of  one  year.  Consequent  admissions  are  restricted  to 
chronic  insane  patients,  who  are  transferred  by  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  acting  through  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy,  from  other  state  hospitals  and  from  almshouses  and  poor 
houses  of  the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  state.  The 
rights  residing  in  the  courts  of  the  commonwealth  as  to  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  insane  to  the  state  hospitals,  almshouses  and  poor 
houses  do  not,  therefore,  apply  to  this  institution  at  Wernersville. 
No  patients  are  received  upon  a  direct  commitment  of  physicians 
in  this  hospital.  Patients  other  than  criminals  committed  by  the 
court  to  other  state  hospitals  can  be  transferred  to  Wernersville  by 
the  Committee  on  Lunacy  if  their  disease  is  of  a  chronic  character 
and  they  have  been  affected  at  least  one  year.  There  are  no  volun¬ 
tary  commitments  to  this  hospital  and  no  habit  cases  unless  they  are 

committed  as  insane. 

On  May  31,  1912,  Pennsylvania  had  a  population  of  17, 596 
insane  receiving  institutional  care.  Of  these  16,313  were  indigent 
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and  were  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  poor  authorities. 
For  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane  the  state  appropriated  for 
the  current  two  years  ending  May  31,  1915,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  amounts  appropriated  for  improvements 
and  extensions  of  existing  state  hospitals  for  the  same  period, 
which  amounted  to  over  $800,000.  The  State  Legislature  also 
appropriated  $720,000  for  the  deficit  created  during  the  preceding 
two  years. 

The  state  does  not  assume  the  entire  financial  burden  of  the 
indigent  insane,  but  after  erecting  hospitals  it  shares  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  with  the  counties  or  poor  districts.  Lender  this 
arrangement  $1.75  per  week  per  capita  is  charged  to  the  poor 
districts  or  cities  sending  the  patients  to  the  hospitals  and  the 
state  pays  $2.50,  the  total  cost  being  limited  to  $4.25  per  week. 
The  counties  possess  the  right  of  collecting  their  share  of  the 
expense,  through  the  courts,  from  the  estates  or  the  responsible 
relatives  or  bondsmen  of  the  patients.  Sometimes  they  are  able 
to  collect  a  larger  sum,  and  in  this  way  partly  make  up  for  the 
charges  for  the  poor  patients.  A  few  patients  are  able  to  pay  a 
higher  rate.  The  payment  of  $5  per  week  has  been  fixed  upon 
generally  by  the  hospitals  as  the  amount  of  full  reimbursement, 
and  patients  paying  this  amount,  as  well  as  those  whose  friends 
pay  this  amount  for  them,  are  called  private  patients.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  private  patients  are  received  upon  their  own  appli¬ 
cation  on  a  signed  contract  to  remain  under  treatment  for  30  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  their  voluntary  commitment  may  be 
renewed  for  another  30  days.  These  are  known  as  voluntary 
patients.  There  is  no  provision  at  present  for  receiving  voluntary 
indigent  patients.  There  is  still  another  class  who  fully  reimburse 
the  institution  by  the  payment  of  $5  per  week  or  more,  but  who  are 
not  committed  as  insane ;  these  are  the  inebriates  and  victims  of 
drug  habits.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  admission  of  this  class 
of  cases  except  by  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  required  by  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital,  as  no  portion  of  their  maintenance  can  be 
taken  properly  from  the  appropriation  for  the  indigent  insane.  In 
rare  cases  indigent  patients  are  admitted  under  the  “  habit  act  ” 
into  the  state  hospitals  by  the  county  or  poor  district  paying  full 
rate  for  maintenance  of  private  cases  in  the  hospital.  An  indigent 
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patient  is  defined  as  one  who  is  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
poor  authorities. 

The  state  has  eight  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  addition  to  two 
large  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  imbeciles.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  classes  are  not  received  in  hospitals  for  the  insane 
unless  they  should  actually  be  insane  as  well  as  feeble-minded. 
Dotards  not  insane  are  also  ineligible  for  admission  to  state  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  insane.  _  . 

For  the  support  of  the  indigent  insane  in  county  institutions  the 

state  pays  $2  weekly  per  capita.  About  8000  of  the  indigent  insane 
are  cared  for  in  this  way. 

Organization,  Government  and  Source  of  Support  of  State 
Hospitals— The  administrative  authority  in  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  is  vested  in  boards  of  trustees  consisting  of  from  7  to  13 
persons,  who  constitute  a  body  corporate.  These  trustees  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  elect  their 
own  officers.  They  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Vacan¬ 
cies  are  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor.  Trustees  may  be 
reappointed.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  president,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  secretary,  selected  by  ballot  from  their  own  number ;  also 
a  treasurer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  board,  and  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board.  He  must  give  bond  to  the  commonwealth 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  The  board  determines 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  his  services. 

The  trustees  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  They  appoint  a  superintendent  for  a  term  of  years,  usually 
five  or  ten,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  organizing  the 
institution.  The  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees  required  m 
the  work  of  the  hospital  are  decided  by  the  trustees ;  but  usually 
the  superintending  physician  appoints  and  exercises  control  over 
subordinate  officers  and  assistants  and  has  entire  direction  of  the 
duties  of  the  same.  Sub-committees  of  the  board  cooperate  with 
the  superintendent  in  the  different  departments.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  may  be  removed  for  infidelity  to  his  duties  or  for  incompe¬ 
tence.  The  house  and  farm  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a 
steward,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  medical  superintendent.  Ihe 
trustees  deal  with  him  as  a  rule  through  the  head  of  the  institution. 
The  single  exception  to  this  arrangement  is  the  hospital  at  Norris¬ 
town,  which  has  no  medical  superintendent  or  director.  It  has 
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a  male  chief  physician  for  the  men’s  department,  and  a  female 
chief  physician  for  the  women’s  department,  and  a  steward,  all 
of  whom  are  responsible  directly  to  the  trustees.  The  rule  is  to 
have  a  responsible  head  to  the  institution,  who  is  known  as  the 
medical  superintendent.  He  is  required  in  several  of  the  hospitals 
to  be  married  and  to  live  in  the  institution. 

Classes  Committed . — All  insane  persons  are  entitled  to  admission 
to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  to  county  or  city  asylums 
where  such  are  maintained.  Pay  patients  may  be  received,  but 
indigent  insane  shall  have  preference. 

Legal  Procedure. — On  statement  in  writing  to  a  judge  in  the 
common  pleas  or  quarter  session  that  a  person  is  insane  and  the 
welfare  of  himself  or  of  others  requires  his  restraint,  the  court 
must  immediately  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts. 
This  commission  must  be  composed  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  physician  and  another  a  lawyer.  They  hear  evidence 
and  the  statements  of  the  party  complained  of,  and  if  in  their 
opinion  it  is  a  suitable  case  for  confinement,  the  judge  must  issue 
his  warrant. 

No  person  may  be  received  as  a  patient  in  any  institution  for  the 
insane  without  a  certificate  signed  by  two  resident  physicians  in 
actual  practice  for  at  least  five  years. 

Persons  suffering  from  mental  disorders  may  be  committed  for 
not  more  than  30  days  to  the  psychopathic  wards  of  hospitals  for 
observation  and  treatment  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  are 
committed  to  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Voluntary  Patients. — Persons  who  are  threatened  with  mental 
disorders  and  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  institutions  for  the 
insane  may  be  received  for  a  period  of  one  month  or  less  by  an 
agreement  which  must  specify  the  time  and  be  signed  by  them  at 
the  time  of  their  admission.  At  the  end  of  one  month  they  may 
renew  the  agreement. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — On  a  sworn  statement  addressed  by 
some  respectable  person  to  any  law  judge  that  a  person  confined  in 
a  hospital  is  not  insane  and  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the 
judge  must  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  the  question. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — If  a  person  is  found  to  be  not  suitable  for 
commitment  as  insane  the  one  petitioning  is  liable  for  all  costs.  If 
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he  is  found  suitable  for  commitment  and  of  sufficient  property,  the 
property  is  liable  for  all  costs.  If  the  person  is  found  insane  and 
suitable  for  commitment  and  has  not  sufficient  property,  the  county 
liable  for  his  support  is  also  liable  for  all  costs. 

Legislation  of  Pennsylvania  in  Reference  to  the  Insane.1 

There  was  no  statutory  requirement  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
commitment  of  the  insane  to  state  hospitals,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
hospitals  on  the  certificates  of  physicians,  before  the  enactment  of 
a  law  to  that  effect  in  1869.2  The  insane  had  been  cared  for  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  from  its  opening  in  1752, 
first  in  the  house  on  Market  Street,  and  later  in  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Eighth  and  Spruce  Streets,  and  from  1841  in  its  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  insane  in  West  Philadelphia.  No  record  has  been 
found  of  how  these  patients  had  been  admitted  in  the  very  early 
days,  but  in  the  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  allusion  is 
made  to  “  the  informal  mode  of  commitment  of  insane  which  pre¬ 
vailed  until  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  as  during  the  earlier 
years.”  The  records  allude  to  a  “  lunatick  received  3d  mo.,  26th, 
1753,”  and  to  “another  received  1st  mo.,  23d,  1754/’  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  certificates.  The  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
conferred  power  upon  the  contributors  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  hospital  and  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  patients.  The  common  law  and  the  unwritten  law  of 
necessity  and  humanity  regulated  admissions. 

The  managers  were  authorized  to  admit  patients  after  receiving 
a  line  from  one  of  the  leading  physicians  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  subject  was  a  proper  one  for  admission. 

In  the  hospital  history  is  a  photographic  copy  of  the  papers  of 
“  one  affected  with  madness.”  The  certificate  is  signed  by  Ben- 

1  This  portion  of  the  chapter  is  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Moulton. 

Tn  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  been  materially  aided  by  the 
History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  published  in  1895,  the  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  that  corporation. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  help  given  me  by  Dr. 
Frank  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  and  by  Dr. 
H.  L.  Orth,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 
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jamin  Rush.  Attached  is  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  charges 
and  an  order  from  a  manager  on  the  steward  to  admit  the  patient. 
It  bears  date  of  13th  of  January,  1797.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
original  paper  is  the  endorsement  and  order  of  court. 

Another  commitment,  of  December  10,  1803,  the  certificate  of 
which  also  was  signed  by  Dr.  Rush,  has  no  court  endorsement  or 
order.  The  patient  in  this  case  was  poor  and  no  charge  was  made 
for  his  care.  The  customary  obligation  to  clothe  the  man  and  to 
remove  him  when  discharged  was  signed,  evidently  by  relatives,  a 
manager  directing  the  patient’s  reception. 

Still  another  certificate  signed  by  Benjamin  Rush,  written  on  a 
piece  of  chance  paper,  merely  stated  that  “  Jas.  Sproul  is  a  proper 
patient  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  managers  at  those  times  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  of  14  Geo.  Ill,  Chap.  49  (A.  D.  1774), 
that  “  keepers  of  madhouses  admitting  patient  without  an  order 
signed  by  some  physician,  surgeon  or  apothecary  should  forfeit 
£10.” 

The  insane  were  detained  in  the  state  and  corporate  hospitals  on 
the  certificate  of  one  physician,  unattested  by  a  magistrate,  until 
the  legislative  enactments  of  1869,  possibly  following  the  English 
law  above  quoted. 

Patients  may  be  committed  to  state  lunatic  hospitals  on  the  order 
of  a  court  after  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  according  to  the 
laws  of  1836,  1869  and  1874.  Under  the  former  law  (1836)  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  issues  a  commission  in  the  nature  of  a  writ 
de  lunatic 0  inquirendo.  A  master  is  named  by  the  court,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  hearing  before  a  sheriff’s  jury  of  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  persons.  The  commission  finding  the  individual 
insane,  the  court,  after  the  return  of  the  inquisition,  may  make 
such  order  touching  the  care  and  custody  of  the  person  and  the 
management  and  safekeeping  of  his  or  her  estate  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  and  proper. 

Under  the  Act  of  April  20,  1869,  to  be  further  referred  to 
presently,  insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  hospitals  by  order  of 
any  court  or  law  judge  on  the  findings  of  a  commission  named  by 
the  court  and  composed  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall 
be  a  physician  and  another  a  lawyer,  that  the  person  is  insane.  The 
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general  provision  of  the  Act  of  1869,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
medical  aspect  of  commitments,  is  comprised  in  the  first  section, 

viz. : 

Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  by  their  legal 
guardians,  or  by  their  relatives  or  friends  in  case  they  have  no  guardians ; 
but  never  without  the  certificates  of  two  or  more  reputable  physicians, 
after  a  personal  examination  made  within  one  week  of  the  date  thereof; 
and  this  certificate  to  be  duly  acknowledged  and  sworn  to  or  affirmed 
before  some  magistrate  or  judicial  officer,  who  shall  certify  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  signatures  and  to  the  responsibility  of  the  signers. 

On  May  8,  1883,  an  act  was  passed  giving  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities  supervision  over  all  places  in  which  any  person  of  un¬ 
sound  mind  was  or  might  be  detained.  By  the  same  act  provision 
was  made  for  the  addition  of  three  members  to  the  board,  and  the 
appointment  by  it  of  five  of  its  members  as  a  Committee  on  Lunacy. 
It  has  immediate  supervision  over  all  hospitals  and  places  where 
insane  are  detained  and  licenses  them ;  regulates  the  forms  of  com¬ 
mitments,  records,  etc. ;  receives  from  the  various  hospitals  notices 
of  all  admissions  and  discharges  and  copies  of  all  commitment 
papers ;  visits  the  institutions,  personally  or  by  representatives , 
has  free  access  to  all  correspondence  with  patients,  whose  interests 
they  look  after  in  many  other  ways  as  well. 

Under  this  act  amendments  were  made  to  that  of  1869  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  insane  were  further  safeguarded,  and  it 
is  the  law  under  which  most  of  the  insane  are  committed. 

Application,  called  in  the  law  an  “  Order,”  must  be  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  patient ;  a  “  statement  ”  regarding  the  individual 
must  be  made,  and  accompanying  them  there  must  be  the  certifi¬ 
cates  ”  of  insanity. 

The  applicant  for  the  admission  of  a  patient  need  not  be  a 
guardian,  relative  or  friend,  though  when  either  can  make  the 
request  it  is  usually  done.  Request  may  be  made  by  any  person , 
and  thereby  suffering  perhaps  prevented  and  prompt  action  taken 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  may  become  insane  among 
strangers.  The  applicant  must  state  that  he  believes  detention  is 
necessary  for  the  patient ;  and  he  must  furnish  a  “  statement  ”  as 
required  by  law  regarding  the  patient.  This  amounts  to  a  reason 
why  he  believes  it  necessary  to  place  the  sick  one  under  treatment. 
The  law  requires  that  what  is  called  the  “  statement  shall,  if 
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possible,  conform  to  its  requirements,  and  it  asks  for  :  “(i)  Name 
of  patient,  with  Christian  name  at  length,  (2)  Sex,  age  and 
nativity.  (3)  Residence  for  the  past  year  or  so  much  thereof  as 
is  known.  (4)  Occupation,  trade  or  employment.  (5)  Names  of 
parents,  if  living.  (6)  Name  of  husband  or  wife.  (7)  Names  of 
children.  (8)  Names  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  residences 
of  each  of  these  persons.  (9)  If  not  more  than  one  of  these 
classes  is  known,  the  names  and  residences  of  such  of  the  next 
degree  of  relation  as  are  known.  (10)  Name  and  address  of  all 
medical  attendants  during  the  last  two  years.  ( 1 1 )  A  statement  of 
the  time  at  which  the  insanity  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  the 
circumstances  that  induced  the  belief  that  insanity  exists,”  all  of 
which  are  important.  If  the  applicant  is  unable  to  furnish  all  the 
information,  and  if  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  good  faith,  the 
patient  may,  if  the  other  requirements  have  been  met,  be  admitted 
until  the  statement  has  been  completed,  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
Giving  the  reason  “  why  insanity  is  believed  to  exist  ”  is  the 
really  important  item  in  the  history,  for  it  should  contain  a  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  a  mention  of  hallucinations  or 
delusions. 

The  medical  aspect  of  insanity  is  recognized  by  the  wording  of 
the  certificate. 

At  least  two  physicians  must  certify  and  they  must  make  their 
examinations  separately.  They  are  required  to  have  been  in 
practice  at  least  five  years ;  they  certify  not  only  to  the  insanity 
of  the  individual,  but  they  are  required  to  state  their  belief  that 
treatment  in  a  hospital  is  necessary,  and  they  cannot  be  related  by 
blood  or  marriage  to  the  patient,  nor  connected  with  the  institution 
to  which  he  is  to  be  sent. 

The  certificate  must  be  a  recent  one ;  that  is,  made  within  one 
week  of  the  examination  of  the  patient,  and  within  two  weeks  of 
his  admission ;  and  it  shall  be  duly  sworn  to  or  affirmed  before  a 
judge  or  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  county  where 
the  examination  took  place,  who  shall  certify  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  signatures  and  to  the  standing  and  good  repute  of  the  signers. 

Patients  may  be  held  on  such  papers,  but  in  corporate  hospitals, 
private  sanatoria,  and  in  the  case  of  pay  patients  in  state  hos¬ 
pitals,  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  fixed  charges  must  be 
made  with  the  managers  or  physicians,  and  bonds  or  obligations 
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are  usually  required.  If  the  patient  is  to  be  supported  at  public 
expense  in  a  state  hospital  the  judge  of  the  court  makes  the  order 
of  commitment,  or  if  his  means  or  the  means  of  those  liable  ior  us 
support  are  such  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  can  be  paid,  the  court 
also  specifies  the  amount  after  having  determined  the  financial 

conditions. 

The  public  hospitals  of  Pennsylvania  are  very  crowded,  and  in 
some  instances  private  patients  are  not  now  received,  the  indigent 
insane  having  by  law  preference  to  the  rich,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  admitted  wholly  by  court  order  after  the  findings  of  a 
commissioner ;  this  method  is  convenient  for  the  hospitals,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  settlement  is  determined  by  the  court  before  the 

admission.  . 

Criminal  and  convict  insane  are  committed  to  the  state  hospitals 

by  the  courts  under  laws  governing  these  classes.  The  support  of 

criminals  in  the  penitentiary  is  chargeable  to  the  counties  from 

which  they  are  committed,  and  this  holds  good  whether  they  are  or 

are  not  insane.  . 

Numerous  counties  maintain  asylums  for  their  insane,  w  ic 

are  subject  to  the  general  lunacy  laws  of  the  state. 

Persons  habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholics  or  drugs  may 
be  committed  by  a  judge  to  a  hospital  or  asylum.  Application  is 
made  by  petition  to  the  court  by  at  least  two  persons,  the  same 
being  relatives  or  next  friends  of  the  person,  setting  forth  the  facts 
upon  oath  and  requesting  the  commitment  of  the  person  to  a  proper 
hospital  or  asylum  for  restraint,  care  and  treatment,  and  the  peti¬ 
tion  must  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  physi¬ 
cians  based  on  examinations,  that  such  person  is  an  habitual 
drunkard  and  that  he  would  be  benefited  by  restraint,  care  and 

treatment  in  a  hospital. 

The  judge  issues  warrants  to  bring  before  him  the  petitioner,  the 
physicians  and  the  alleged  drunkard,  and  if  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  petition  and  affidavits  are  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  t  e 
iudge,  the  court  must  commit  the  alleged  drunkard  to  a  hospital  or 
asylum  until  upon  further  hearing  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that 
further  residence  in  the  institution  is  not  beneficial.  But  restrain 
shall  in  no  case  be  continued  longer  than  one  year. 
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Before  the  proceedings  are  held  in  court  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  support  of  the  person  in  the  hospital  satisfactory  to  the 
managers  and  to  indemnify  them  against  all  cost  and  expenses. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  habitual  drunkards  act  that  are 
of  interest.  The  term  “  restraint,  care  and  treatment  ”  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  act  five  times,  the  word  restraint  being  used  six  times. 
It  is  evident  in  what  light  the  framers  of  the  act  looked  upon  the 
requirements  in  dealing  with  patients  of  this  class,  and  it  might 
seem  that  it  was  intentionally  made  to  aid  the  physician  in  his 
efforts  with  individuals  who,  of  all  classes,  need  a  firm,  though 
kind,  hand  fully  as  much  as  they  need  treatment  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  term.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
considerable  time  will  be  required  to  replace  bad  habits  with  good 
ones ;  hence  the  drunkard  may  be  detained  for  the  period  of  one 
year. 

When  the  court  is  satisfied  that  further  restraint,  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  no  longer  beneficial  it  may  discharge  him.  This  may  take 
place  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
drunkard  is  not  going  to  respond  favorably  to  the  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  and  take  up  some  useful  occupation  and  make  an  effort  for 
self-betterment,  but  on  the  contrary  shows  an  indolent,  not  to  say 
a  vicious  and  degrading  tendency,  the  sooner  he  is  discharged  the 
better  it  will  be  for  those  around  him  and  for  the  general  morale 
of  the  place. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  this  law. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  there  is  hardly  a 
time  that  drunkards  or  drug  habitues  are  not  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  in  the  hospital  as  volun¬ 
tary  patients,  and  some  have  been  committed  under  the  act  more 
than  once. 

It  is  the  usual  rule  to  decline  the  admission  of  men  who  are 
litigious  or  who  do  not  seem  to  wish  to  do  better  and  who  do  not 
give  promise  of  cooperation.  A  large  percentage  of  cases  is  not 
lastingly  benefited  by  “  restraint,  care  and  treatment,”  for  many 
resume  their  habits,  some  almost  immediately.  Real  and  lasting 
good  takes  place  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  encourage  one  to 
keep  on  trying. 

The  Act  of  1883  provided  for  the  admission  of  voluntary  patients 
in  any  of  the  houses  provided  for  in  the  act,  but  for  a  period  not 
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exceeding  seven  days.  They  might,  however,  renew  their  applica 
tion  repeatedly.  In  1893  this  law  was  wisely  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

Persons  voluntarily  placing  themselves  in  any  of  the  houses  Pr0T1  * 
for  in  this  act,  and  who  may  be  suffering  from  nervous  diseases,  threat  - 
ing  mental  disorder,  may  be  received  for  a  period  of  one 
by  an  agreement  which  shall  also  specify  the  time,  signed  by  them  at  the 
time  of  admission,  and  they  may  renew  said  agreement  at  the  end  o 
one  month,  but  no  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  their  rem^'"S 
unless  signed  in  the  presence  of  some  adult  person  attending  as  a  friend 
of the  person  applying  in  the  presence  of  and  also  by  the  medical  attendant. 

This  law  enables  the  hospitals  and  sanatoria  to  receive  border¬ 
land  cases  as  well  as  habit  cases.  It  is  in  practice  the  means  of 
saving  many  from  a  fully  developed  mental  disorder.  .  It  en¬ 
courages  confidence  in  the  hospital  and  saves  much  routine  an 


so-called  “  red  tape.”  .  , 

It  is  often  the  case  that  persons  who  had  previously  been  certi  ed 

and  committed  patients  return  and  ask  to  be  received  as  voluntary 
ones  on  experiencing  a  return  of  their  early  symptoms.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  if  a  voluntary  law  modeled  somewhat  after  that 
so  successful  in  Massachusetts  would  not  be  an  improvement. 

Upon  the  whole  the  lunacy  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  satisfactory. 
They  recognize  insanity  as  a  disease,  and  in  application  the  goo  o 
the  patient  is  given  first  consideration.  Punishment  may  follow 
their  infraction,  and  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  which 
have  the  force  of  law,  have  in  view  the  protection  of  the  weak. 
There  seems  to  be  a  decided  lessening  of  distrust  of  insane  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
marked  as  those  institutions  assume  more  and  more  the  phases  o 
general  hospitals.  This  will  surely  come  and  the  day  will  be 
hastened  by  the  psychiatric  clinic,  which  m  the  near  future  wi 
be  an  adjunct  to  every  hospital  for  the  mental  and  nervous. 


County  Asylums  for  the  Care  of  the  Insane. 

Of  the  67  counties  of  Pennsylvania  18  have  provided  for  a  part 
of  their  insane  under  the  provisions  of  the  County  Care  Act,  y 
which  the  state  pays  $2  per  capita  weekly  to  the  counties  or  poor 


1  End  of  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Moulton. 
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districts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  insane.  The  counties 
having  asylums  and  their  weekly  per  capita  care  and  insane  popu¬ 
lation  are  as  follows : 


County. 

Per  Capita. 

Population. 

Adams  . 

Allegheny : 1 

48 

Woodville  . 

.  3-28 

886' 

Marshalsea  . 

.  2.59 

708 

■  1,926 

Claremont  . 

332 

Blair  . 

272 

Chester  . 

293 

Cumberland  . 

87 

Elk . 

26 

Erie  . 

31 

Franklin  . 

41 

Jefferson  . 

Lackawanna : 2 

46 

Scranton  . 

502^1 

-  580 

Blakely  . 

.  3.25 

78J 

Lancaster  . 

364 

Luzerne  . 

6lO 

Mercer  . 

104 

Philadelphia  . 

.  3-35 

2,267 

Potter  . 

38 

Schuylkill3 . 

. 4-59 

434 

Somerset . 

239 

Westmoreland  . 

.  2.32 

96 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  counties  report  insane 
maintained  in  almshouses  :  Bradford,  32  ;  Carbon,  8  ;  Clarion,  4  ; 
Dauphin,  10;  Lackawanna  (Carbondale  P.  O.),  3;  Mifflin,  3; 
Washington,  5 ;  York,  30.  The  last  mentioned  county  has  pur¬ 
chased  land  and  will  build  an  insane  hospital  under  the  County 
Care  Act. 

On  May  31,  1914,  there  were  7502  patients  in  the  21  county  care 
hospitals,  at  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $3.16. 

On  the  same  date  there  were  in  the  eight  state  hospitals  10,561 
patients,  making  the  total  number  under  care  18,063. 

1  Allegheny  has  one  county  and  two  Pittsburgh  city  hospitals. 

2  Lackawanna  County  has  two  asylums. 

3  Schuylkill  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  not  managed  by  the  poor 
directors,  like  the  other  hospitals,  but  has  its  separate  Board  of  Trustees, 
appointed  by  the  court,  provided  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  15, 
1911.  P.  L.  13. 
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In  connection  with  the  county  care  of  the  insane  in  Pennsylvania 
the  following  statements  made  by  Dr.  C.  Floyd  Haviland  are  of 

interest : 

In  reviewing  the  state  as  a  whole  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane  a  striking 
feature  is  the  great  variability  in  the  standard  of  care  and  treatment 
maintained  in  different  types  of  institutions,  and  in  some  instances  in 
different  institutions  of  the  same  type.  In  some  places  patients  receive 
every  care  and  attention  that  is  indicated  by  modern  science  as  beneficial, 
while  in  others,  although  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any  degree  of  actual 
physical  abuse,  yet,  what  may  be  even  worse,  there  is  the  most  utter 

neglect. 

It  appears  to  be  largely  a  question  of  the  geographical  location  of  a 
patient’s  residence  whether  such  patient  receives  the  benefit  of  active 
curative  treatment,  or  is  allowed  to  lapse  into  chronicity  in  some  custodial 
institution,  without  an  effort  made  to  stay  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  un-American  and  undemocratic  practice  prevailing  in  some  com¬ 
munities  of  sending  patients  ‘‘belonging  to  the  better  families”  to  a  state 
hospital  and  others  to  the  county  custodial  institutions^  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  But  it  is  in  no  way  worse  than  determining  the  question 
as  to  where  a  patient  shall  be  committed  by  the  degree  of  troublesomeness 
manifested,  regardless  of  prognosis.  It  is  impossible  that  the  latter  can 
be  adequately  taken  into  account  when  the  matter  is  determined  by  county 
commissioners,  poor  directors  and  non-medical  stewards  and  supermten  - 
ents  of  county  institutions,  as  is  now  the  prevailing  practice,  even  m 
communities  where  the  loud  boast  is  heard  that  only  chronic  cases  are 

sent  to  the  county  institutions.  .  .  .  . 

That  varying  standards  should  exist  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 

varying  methods  of  dealing  with  the  insane.  There  cannot  be  more  than 
one  best  system,  and  but  a  single  policy  can  be  successfully  followed. 
The  only  results  obtained  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  have  been 
approximately  satisfactory  have  been  m  the  state  hospitals. _ 

i  “  The  Treatment  and  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Pennsylvania,  being  a 
Report  of  a  Survey  of  all  the  Institutions  in  Pennsylvania  Caring  for  the 
Insane,”  published  by  The  Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1915,  P-  8l- 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  earliest  effort  toward  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
in  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  1709,  although  no  definite  action  was  taken  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  when  the  project  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond,  a  prominent  physician  in  Philadelphia  and  a  man 
of  great  benevolence,  whose  professional  duties  brought  him  in 
daily  contact  with  the  insane  poor,  the  sick  and  injured.  Failing 
to  obtain  adequate  response  to  his  solicitations  for  subscriptions 
to  so  worthy  a  charity,  he  finally  appealed  to  Benjamin  Franklin  for 
assistance,  who  became  his  zealous  and  successful  coadjutor.  Their 
combined  activities  culminated  in  the  following  petition,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  on  January  23,  1751 : 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Petition  of  sundry  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Province, 

Humbly  showeth, 

THAT  with  the  Numbers  of  People,  the  number  of  Lunaticks  or  Per¬ 
sons  distempered  in  Mind  and  deprived  of  their  rational  Faculties,  hath 
greatly  encreased  in  this  Province. 

That  some  of  them  going  at  large  are  a  Terror  to  their  Neighbours,  who 
are  daily  apprehensive  of  the  Violences  they  may  commit;  And  others  are 
continually  wasting  their  Substance,  to  the  great  Injury  oh  themselves 
and  Families,  ill  disposed  Persons  wickedly  taking  Advantage  of  their 
unhappy  Condition,  and  drawing  them  into  unreasonable  Bargains,  etc. 

That  few  or  none  of  them  are  so  sensible  of  their  Condition,  as  to 
submit  voluritarily  to  the  Treatment  their  respective  Cases  require,  and 
therefore  continue  in  the  same  deplorable  State  during  their  Lives ; 
whereas  it  has  been  found,  by  the  Experience  of  many  Years,  that  above 
two  Thirds  of  the  Mad  People  received  into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
there  treated  properly,  have  been  perfectly  cured. 

Your  Petitioners  beg  Leave  farther  to  represent,  that  tho’  the  good  Laws 
of  this  Province  have  made  many  compassionate  and  charitable  Provisions 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  yet  something  farther  seems  wanting  in  Favour 
of  such,  whose  Poverty  is  made  more  miserable  by  the  additional  Weight 
of  a  grievous  Disease,  from  which  they  might  easily  be  relieved,  if  they 
were  not  situated  at  too  great  a  Distance  from  regular  Advice  and  Assis- 


1  By  Owen  Copp,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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tance;  whereby  many  languish  out  their  Lives,  tortur’d  perhaps  with  the 
Stone,  devour’d  by  the  Cancer,  deprived  of  Sight  by  Cataracts,  or  gradually 
decaying  by  loathsome  Distempers;  who,  if  the  Expense  in  the  present 
manner  of  Nursing  and  Attending  them  separately  when  they  come  to  Town 
were  not  so  discouraging,  might  again,  by  the  judicious  Assistance  of 
Physic  and  Surgery,  be  enabled  to  taste  the  Blessings  of  Health,  and  be 
made  in  a  few  weeks,  useful  Members  of  the  Community,  able  to  provide 

for  themselves  and  Families.  .  f  . 

The  kind  Care  our  Assemblies  have  heretofore  taken  for  the  Relief  of 
sick  and  distempered  Strangers,  by  providing  a  Place  for  their  Reception 
and  Accommodation,  leaves  us  no  Room  to  doubt  their  showing  an  equa 
tender  Concern  for  the  Inhabitants.  And  we  hope  they  will  be  of  Opinion 
with  us  that  a  small  Provincial  Hospital,  erected  and  put  under  proper 
Regulations,  in  the  Care  of  Persons  to  be  appointed  by  this  House,  or 
otherwise,  as  they  shall  think  meet,  with  Power  to  receive  and  apply  the 
charitable  Benefactions  of  good  People  towards  enlarging  and  supporting 
the  same,  and  some  other  Provisions  in  a  Law  for  the  Purposes  above 
mentioned,  will  be  a  good  Work,  acceptable  to  God  and  to  all  the  good 

People  they  represent.  <  . 

We  therefore  humbly  recommend  the  Premises  to  their  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 


A.  Morris,  Jun. 
Jona.  Evans 
Joseph  Shippen 
John  Inglis 
John  Mifflin 
Geo.  Spotford 
John  Reynell 
Chas,  Norris 
William  Griffitts 
Reese  Meredith 
Jos.  Richardson 


Jos.  Sims 
Edward  Cathrall 
Samuel  Smith 
S.  Shoemaker 
Sami.  Hazard 
Sami.  Sansom 
Amos  Strettell 
John  Armitt 
Jos’h  Fisher 
Nath’l  Allen 
Wm.  Plumstead 


Luke  Morris 
Stephen  Armitt 
Samuel  Rhoads 
Wm.  Coleman 
Wm.  Atwood 
Anth.  Morris 
Thos.  Graeme 
Will.  Branson 
Israel  Pemberton 
Joshua  Crosby 
Will.  Allen 


The  petitioners  sought  provision  for  two  classes :  First.  “  Per¬ 
sons  distempered  in  mind  and  deprived  of  their  rational  faculties.” 
Second.  The  sick  and  injured,  or  “  the  poor,  whose  poverty  is 
made  more  miserable  by  the  additional  weight  of  a  grievous 

disease 

It  is  noteworthy  that  precedence  was  given  to  the  distempered 
in  mind,  and  that  the  idea  of  disease  and  cure  was  the  dominant 
motive,  a  conception  which  anticipated  in  those  early  days  the  most 

advanced  thought  of  the  present  time. 

The  great  merits  of  the  cause,  aided  by  the  clever  tactics  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  procured  the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  the  nth  day 
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of  May,  175 1,1  and  represents  the  pioneer  attempt  in  America  to 
create  a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Pending  the  acquisition  of  a  suitable  site  and  the  erection  of  per¬ 
manent  buildings,  a  temporary  hospital  was  maintained  in  the 
Judge  Kinsey  mansion  on  Market  Street,  below  Seventh,  into 
which  the  first  patient  was  received  February  11,  1752,  The  new 
Pine  Street  Hospital  was  opened  December  17,  1756,  and  provided 
for  both  the  insane  and  the  sick  and  injured  up  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Department  for  the  Insane  in  West  Philadelphia  on  January 
1,  1841.  During  nearly  thirty  years  of  this  period  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  father  of  psychological  medicine  in  America,  was  the 
skilled  physician  and  faithful  friend  of  all  its  patients,  particularly 
the  insane. 

The  following  account  given  by  a  visitor  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  1787,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Rush  on  a  regular  visit 
through  the  wards,  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  insane  and  other  patients  were  treated : 

When  we  came  to  the  hospital  young  Mr.  Clarkson  conducted  me  into 
the  hospital.  Dr.  Rush  arrived  a  few  minutes  after.  This  building  is  in 
the  form,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  city,  of  an  inverted  T.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  has  back  of  it  a  very  large  kitchen  garden. 
The  door  in  the  center  opens  into  a  large  hall.  On  each  end  are  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  nurses,  cooks,  etc.  Another  hall  in  the  second  story,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  large  room,  contains  a  fine  medical  library,  where  the 
directors  were  sitting,  and  a  smaller  room,  where  the  medicine  is  placed. 
On  the  opposite  end  are  the  apartments  for  the  attending  physicians.  The 
third  story  is  formed  in  the  same  manner.  On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  the 
museum,  where  there  is  a  collection  of  skeletons  and  anatomies . 

Dr.  Rush  then  began  his  examination  of  the  sick.  We  entered  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  sick,  which  is  the  leg  of  the  T.  It  is  a  spacious  room, 
finely  ventilated  with  numerous  large  windows  on  both  sides.  There  were 
two  tiers  of  beds,  with  their  heads  toward  the  walls,  and  a  chair  and  small 
table  between  them.  The  room  was  exceedingly  clean  and  nice,  the  beds 
and  bedding  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  most  profound  silence 
and  order  were  preserved  upon  the  doctor’s  entering  the  room.  There 
were  only  women  and  about  40  in  number.  Dr.  Rush  makes  his  visits  with 
a  great  deal  of  formality.  He  is  attended  by  the  physician,  who  gives  him 
an  account  of  everything  material  since  he  saw  him  last,  and  by  the  apothe¬ 
cary  of  the  hospital,  who  minutes  his  prescriptions.  In  every  case  worthy 
of  notice  he  addresses  the  young  physicians,  points  out  its  nature,  the  prob¬ 
able  tendency,  and  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  pursues. 

From  this  room  we  went  to  the  next  below  it,  which  is  in  every  respect 
similar.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  men.  He  began,  as  before,  on  one  side, 


1  See  Appendix  A. 
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and  went  around  the  room.  Every  patient  is  on  his  own  bed  or  chair.  Most 
of  the  cases  were  chronic,  many  of  them  swellings  and  ulcerations,  and 
some  of  them  very  singular.  Their  dressings  were  all  ready  to  be  taken  off 
and  exposed  to  view  the  instant  the  doctor  came  to  them.  These  he  im¬ 
puted  to  their  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  and  did  not  fail  to  remind  them 
of  it.  He  told  me  the  greater  proportion  of  his  patients  in  the  city  were 
similar  cases,  and  originated  from  the  same  cause.  There  were  between 
40  and  50  in  this  room.  We  next  took  a  view  of  the  maniacs.  Their  cells 
were  in  the  lower  story,  which  is  partly  underground.  These  cells  are  about 
10  feet  square,  and  made  as  strong  as  a  prison.  On  the  back  part  is  a  long 
entry,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  each  of  them ;  in  each  door  is  a  hole, 
large  enough  to  give  them  food,  etc.,  which  is  closed  with  a  little  door 
secured  with  strong  bolts.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  window,  and  large  iron 
grates  within  to  prevent  their  breaking  the  glass.  They  can  be  darkened 
at  pleasure.  Here  were  both  men  and  women,  between  20  and  30  in  number. 
Some  of  them  have  beds ;  most  of  them  clean  straw.  Some  of  them  were 
extremely  fierce  and  raving,  nearly  or  quite  naked;  some  singing  and 
dancing;  some  in  despair;  some  were  dumb  and  would  not  open  their 
mouths ;  others  incessantly  talking.  It  was  curious,  indeed,  to  see  in  what 
different  strains  their  distraction  raged.  This  would  have  been  a  melan¬ 
choly  scene  indeed  had  it  not  been  that  there  was  every  possible  relief 
afforded  them  in  the  power  of  man.  Everything  about  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  labor  and  trouble  it  must  have  required,  was  neat  and  clean. 
From  this  distressing  view  of  what  human  nature  is  liable  to,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  evidence  of  what  humanity  and  benevolence  can  do,  we  returned  to 

the  room  where  the  directors  were . 

Such  is  the  elegance  of  these  buildings,  the  care  and  attention  to  the 
sick,  the  spacious  and  clean  apartments,  and  the  perfect  order  in  everything, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  a  palace  than  a  hospital,  and  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  be  sick,  if  they  could  be  so  well  provided  for. 

The  site  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  West 
Philadelphia,  containing  101  acres,  was  purchased  in  1836.  Sub¬ 
sequent  purchases  brought  the  acreage  up  to  113.  The  plans  of 
the  buildings  were  made  by  Isaac  Holden,  an  Englishman,  who 
practised  as  an  architect  and  builder  in  Philadelphia  with  his 
brother  from  1826  to  1838.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  January 
22,  1836.  The  period  of  construction  extended  over  years,  and 
the  amount  of  money  expended  was  $265,000. 

The  original  buildings  are  described  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent : 

Buildings.— The  center  building  and  main  wings  of  the  new  hospital 
present  an  eastern  front  of  436  feet,  and  consist  of  a  basement  and  two 
principal  stories.  The  basement  throughout  is  surrounded  by  an  area 
seven  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  six  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground, 
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to  which  handsomely  sodded  sloping  banks  gradually  ascend.  The  area 
is  paved  with  brick,  and  at  its  outer  edge  is  surrounded  by  permanent 
gutters,  connecting  with  large  culverts. 

The  center  building  is  96  feet  deep — 63  feet  wide,  east  of  its  junction 
with  the  wings,  and  67  on  its  western  side.  The  former,  which  is  the 
principal  front,  is  built  of  cut  stone  and  ornamented  with  a  doric  portico; 
the  western  has  also  a  portico  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  hospital,  is  of  stone,  stuccoed  to  resemble  the  eastern  front. 

Spacious  arched  halls  cross  this  building  at  right  angles  in  each  of  the 
stories ;  those  passing  north  and  south  are  12  feet  wide  and  continuous  with 
the  corridors  of  the  wings ;  the  others  are  14  feet  wide  and  contain  the 
stairways,  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  firmly  secured  to  the  wall. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  36  by  22  feet,  in  which  are  fixtures  of 
approved  construction  for  steaming,  baking,  etc.,  store-rooms,  a  family 
dining  room,  a  similar  one  for  the  domestics,  and  a  room  for  furnaces  and 
the  storage  of  fuel.  The  kitchen  and  passageways  are  laid  with  flag-stone 
embedded  in  mortar ;  under  the  center  building  is  a  cellar. 

In  the  principal  story  is  the  manager’s  room  (which  is  also  the  steward’s 
office),  a  family  parlor,  each  24  by  19  feet,  and  two  large  rooms  36  by  20 
feet,  used  as  reception  rooms  for  visitors,  and  for  collecting  the  patients 
on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  physician’s  office,  chambers  for  the  officers 
resident  in  the  hospital,  and  two  parlors,  similar  in  size  to  the  large  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  intended  for  the  better  class  of  convalescent  patients. 

The  center  building  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  good  proportions,  in 
which  are  placed  the  iron  water  tanks.  The  summit  of  the  dome  is  85  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  basement. 

The  main  hospital  is  covered  throughout  with  zinc  or  copper,  and  all  its 
cornices,  window  sills,  etc.,  are  of  cut  stone,  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
front  of  the  center  building. 

Passing  north  and  south  from  the  center  building  are  the  main  wings; 
the  north  occupied  by  males  and  the  south  by  the  females.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  basement  is  a  passageway  10  feet  wide,  and  laid  in  cement; 
opposite  to  this  in  each  wing  is  a  dining  room  42  by  24  feet — another  24 
feet  square,  lodging  rooms  for  the  domestics  of  the  establishment,  and 
rooms  for  the  bath-boilers,  for  warm  air  furnaces,  and  for  the  storage 
of  fuel.  There  is  also  in  the  basement  a  bake  house,  ironing  room,  etc. 

The  principal  story  consists  of  a  corridor  12  feet  wide,  with  the 
patients’  chambers  on  each  side  of  it ;  these  rooms  are  30  in  number,  8 
by  10  feet,  and  are  11  feet  high  to  the  springing  line,  and  1254  feet  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  each  chamber  is  a  glazed  window,  5  feet  by 
3 14,  and  over  each  door  is  an  unglazed  iron  sash,  16  by  32  inches,  by  means 
of  which  a  free  circulation  of  light  and  air  is  at  all  times  permitted. 

There  are  also  store-rooms  for  the  patients’  clothing,  and  a  room 
containing  the  funnel  by  which  soiled  clothes,  bedding,  etc.,  are  conveyed 
from  both  stories  to  the  basement. 
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Running  to  the  west  and  at  right  angles  to  those  just  described  are  the 
return  wings,  having  a  corridor  10  feet  wide,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
eight  chambers,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned;  opposite  to  these  are 
three  rooms,  each  17  by  13^  feet,  intended  for  patients  who  wish  supe¬ 
rior  accommodations  or  who  have  private  attendants. 

The  basement  and  passages  of  the  center  building  and  every  part  o 
the  wings,  except  the  parlors  and  some  of  the  lodging  rooms  below,  are 

arched  throughout.  u  . 

Cast-iron  window  sash  is  used  in  all  the  patients’  chambers,  and  by  its 

peculiar  arrangement  this  hospital  presents  neither  bars  nor  the  extra  sash. 
The  upper  and  lower  sash  work  in  an  iron  frame,  in  which  they  are  so 
exactly  balanced  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  moving  them.  They  rise 
and  fall  simultaneously  to  the  extent  of  six  inches,  when  a  stop  prevents 
their  further  progress.  Space  is  thus  given  for  ventilation  without  the 

risk  of  an  escape.  _  . 

Thirty-one  feet,  north  and  south  of  the  main  hospital,  and  nearly  on 

a  line  with  the  eastern  front  of  its  center,  are  placed  the  detached  bui 
ingS _ one  for  each  sex — which  were  authorized  to  be  built  by  the  con¬ 

tributors  in  1841.  They  are  also  of  stone,  one  story  high,  and  built  on 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  the  fourth  being  finished  with  piers  and  an 
open  iron  railing,  giving  free  access  to  the  air,  and  a  handsome  view  of 
the  Deer  Park  or  surrounding  scenery.  These  buildings  are  95  feet 
on  the  west  and  73  feet  on  the  other  two  sides— have  their  cellars  arched, 
and  a  slate  roof.  Each  building  contains  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
18  or  20  patients  and  their  attendants— a  complete  apparatus  for  bathing, 
water  closet,  etc.  (The  total  number  of  rooms  in  the  hospital  buildings  that 
may  be  appropriated  as  chambers  for  the  patients  and  their  attendants 


In  each  of  these  buildings  three  distinct  classes  of  patients  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  ;  and  from  their  position  and  structure  the  most  noisy  will 
offer  no  annoyance  to  the  inmates  of  the  main  hospital,  while  their  accom¬ 
modations  will  be  scarcely  less  comfortable. 

All  these  buildings  have  been  constructed  of  the  best  materials  and  m 
the  most  substantial  and  durable  manner,  and,  as  will  have  been  observed 
from  the  description,  are  almost  perfectly  fireproof.  . 

The  hospital  buildings  are  warmed  by  34  air  furnaces  burning  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  and  supplied  with  air  through  openings  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  Of  these  furnaces,  26  are  placed  in  the  basement  story  of  the  mam 
hospital,  and  four  in  the  cellar  of  each  detached  building.  By  these  means 
during  the  severest  weather  a  regular  and  pleasant  temperature  has  been 
given  to  all  the  parlors,  halls  and  chambers  occupied  by  the  patients  and 

their  attendants  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

By  large  openings,  with  valves  which  regulate  the  supply,  the  heated 

air  is  freely  admitted  into  all  the  parlors  and  corridors. 

Near  the  top  of  each  chamber  in  the  main  building  is  an  opening  six 
inches  in  diameter,  from  which  a  flue  passes  to  the  attic  and  communicates 
with  the  external  air  by  means  of  numerous  openings  in  the  roof. 
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The  structural  development  of  the  hospital,  its  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  and  potent  influence  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  insane  throughout  the  country  have  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  John 
B.  Chapin,  second  superintendent  of  the  department  for  the  insane, 
in  the  “  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital/’  from  which  the 
following  excerpts  have  been  taken : 

The  first  report  of  the  department  for  the  insane  was  issued  at  the  close 
of  1841.  It  is  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  buildings  and  opera¬ 
tions.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  government  of  the  hospital  was  vested 
in  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  elected  annually  by  the 
contributors.  To  this  board  was  entrusted  the  general  management  of  its 
concerns.  At  the  organization  of  the  hospital,  the  managers  elected  a 
physician,  an  assistant  physician,  a  steward  and  a  matron — assigning  to 
each  the  duties  usually  performed  by  such  officers.  This  basis  of  an 
organization  has  been  followed  to  the  present  time,  the  staff  being  enlarged 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  required. 

The  expectations  that  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  would  be  followed 
by  an  increase  of  admissions,  by  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patients,  with  better  results  than  had  been  attained  under  the  previous 
system  of  care,  began  to  be  realized  at  an  early  date.  For  a  period  of 
five  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  department  of  the  hospital  the 
average  number  of  admissions  was  66.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  the  admissions  for  the  year  amounted 
to  123.  For  corresponding  periods  there  was  an  increase  of  64  in  the 
average  number  under  care  and  an  increase  of  39  in  the  number  of  re¬ 
coveries. 

The  second  annual  report  is  devoted  to  the  removal  of  erroneous  views 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  insanity,  and  gross  prejudiced  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  pursued,  as  well  as  to  the  following  topics :  “  The 

Importance  of  Early  Treatment,”  which  is  stated  to  be  well  understood 
by  professional  men,  but  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the 
patients;  “The  Economy  of  Treatment  in  the  First  Stage”;  “The  Visits 
of  Friends  and  General  Visitation  ” ;  “  Avoidance  of  Deception  in  Treating 
the  Insane”;  “Outline  of  Treatment  Pursued”;  “The  Use  of  Restraint”; 
“  The  Qualifications  of  Attendants  ”  ;  “  Charity  Patients  Received.”  These 
various  topics  were  fully  discussed  in  this  and  succeeding  reports.  They 
embodied  the  principles  upon  which  the  hospital  was  to  be  managed  and 
were  the  means  of  laying  the  broad  and  humane  foundations  upon  which 
its  internal  administration  was  to  be  conducted  and  the  public  confidence 
assured.  The  subjects  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  the  use  of  mechani¬ 
cal  restraint  are  given  a  proper  prominence.  Insanity  is  recognized  as  a 
disease  due  to  physical  derangement,  which  may  be  removed  by  medical 
treatment,  although  no  specifics  for  the  disease  are  known.  General 
depletion  by  bleeding  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  commencement 
of  a  case,  but  it  has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  because  it  had  been  amply 
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employed  before  the  patient  reached  the  hospital.  A  note  of  warning 
occurs,  that  medical  men  would  do  well  to  prevent  the  prejudices  of  friends 
from  leading  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  treatment  by  bleeding,  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  might  be  proper  for  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  which,  if 
long  persisted  in  in  cases  of  insanity,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  serious 
and  irreparable  injury.  A  low  diet  is  required  only  for  states  of  physical 
disease;  but  for  the  majority  an  invigorating  one  has  been  found  most 
advantageous.  No  less  stress  is  laid  upon  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane.  It  embraces  an  extensive  range  and  in  every  case  is  advantageous, 
while  in  some  it  is  sufficient  alone  to  effect  a  cure.  The  construction  and 
architectural  arrangements,  the  furniture,  the  number  and  kind  of  persons 
employed,  minutest  details  in  the  regulations,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
occupation  and  amusements— all  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane  embraces  all  means  calculated  to  substitute  mild 
measures,  kindness  and  sympathy  in  place  of  a  rigid  system  of  m^enJal 
discipline  to  which  all  are  expected  to  strictly  conform.  It  was  with  this 
object  in  view  that  the  interior  of  the  hospital  was  made  as  attractive  as  its 
means  would  permit,  that  trees  were  planted  about  the  grounds ;  pleasant 
walks  and  roads  laid  out ;  walks  to  the  country  and  to  places  of  interest  m 
the  city  planned— all  of  which  were  in  the  direction  of  increased  personal 
liberty  and  calculated  to  convert  the  thoughts  of  patients  from  their  dis¬ 
tracting  delusions  into  healthy  channels  of  action. 

It  was  urged  that  attendants  should  not  be  “keepers”  only  in  their 
relations  to  the  insane,  but  attendants  and  companions.  While  absolute 
non-restraint  was  not  announced  as  a  dogma,  actual  restraint  was  seldom 
resorted  to;  and,  indeed,  several  patients  who  had  been  restrained  for 
years  before  their  admission  to  the  hospital,  were,  under  the  new  system^ 
with  its  better  facilities  for  classification,  cared  for  without  a  resort  to  sue 
severe  measures,  and  wholly  cured. 

The  various  topics  that  were  presented  and  discussed  in  the 
earliest  reports  with  such  candor  and  assurance,  convey  to  the 
minds  of  readers  of  the  present  day  the  impression  that  the  gravity 
of  the  responsibility  was  appreciated  to  a  degree  that  may  well  ex¬ 
cite  surprise  and  admiration.  They  contained  a  code  of  principles 
which  were  to  become  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital  in  later  years  and  were  calculated  to  bring  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  within  the  domain  of  medical  science,  and  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  custodial  care  to  a  higher  plane.  They  have  to-day 
a  recognized  place  and  force  in  the  administration  of  every  hos¬ 
pital  throughout  the  country.  So  important  were  these  principles 
regarded  that  they  were  reiterated  in  succeeding  reports,  in  order 
that  the  community  in  which  the  hospital  was  located  might  be 
thoroughly  impressed  and  assured.  Popular  errors  respecting 
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insanity  were  also  met  and  combated.  The  doctrine  that  insanity 
was  a  visitation  of  wrath  and  vengeance  or  a  reproach  was  opposed. 
It  was  urged  that  the  brain,  like  the  lungs  or  other  organs  of  the 
body,  was  liable  to  disease.  A  special  plea  was  made  that  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  be  called  hospitals,  and  the  name 
hospital  was  properly  affixed  to  the  new  institution,  for  the  second 
time  in  this  country,  in  order  that  a  name,  familiar  to  all  as  a  place 
for  healing,  might  popularly  designate  its  character  and  purpose. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  department  for  the  insane 
the  diversion  of  patients  by  various  methods  received  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Kirkbride.  In  1845  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  add  to 
the  diversions  they  already  enjoyed  a  course  of  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures.  For  this  purpose  a  room  was  prepared  with  a 
stage,  seats  and  other  fixtures  for  a  lecture-room,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  toward  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  illustrations.  On 
two  evenings  of  every  week  an  audience  of  about  100  patients 
assembled,  listening  with  marked  attention  to  the  different  subjects 
brought  to  their  notice. 

Not  only  the  selection  of  attendants  had  received  attention,  but 
their  regular  instruction  upon  the  nature  of  their  duties  was  now 
proposed,  embracing  some  general  views  of  the  nature  of  insanity, 
the  principles  which  should  regulate  their  intercourse  with  patients 
and  each  other,  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  difficult  cases, 
and  such  other  matters  as  would  be  likely  to  give  them  a  just  sense 
of  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  their  calling. 

During  the  first  five  years  succeeding  the  opening  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  the  annual  admissions  had  increased  from  83  to  177,  and  the 
whole  number  treated  in  one  year  from  176  to  328.  While  the  re¬ 
coveries  during  the  last  12  years  previous  to  the  removal  of  the 
insane  from  the  city  had  been  300,  the  number  of  recoveries  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  the  removal  was  313.  These  results  were 
regarded  as  extremely  gratifying  as  showing  an  increasing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  the  results  every  year  con¬ 
firming  the  wisdom  of  the  change  that  had  been  made.  A  glance 
at  the  financial  results  for  the  same  period  show  that  this  part  of 
the  administration  had  prospered  as  well  as  its  departments  for  the 
sick  and  injured. 

The  expenditures  from  1841  to  1845  were  $128,908.09,  and  the 
receipts  during  the  same  period  were  $105,752.89. 
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The  amount  expended  on  free  patients  during  the  first  period  of 
five  years  after  1841  was  $28,621.06.  The  amount  expended  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  by  the  hospital  in  the  city  on  free  patients  was 
at  least  $55,000— the  total  amount  expended  on  the  indigent  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  two  departments  was  $83,621.06. 

On  May  11,  1846,  a  Committee  on  Additional  Buildings,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  in  consideration  a  communication  from  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride,  reported — 

That  they  approve  of  the  plans  recently  laid  before  the  board  by  Dr. 
Kirkbride  and  consider  his  reasoning  as  to  the  importance  of  this  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  insane  institution  as  a  proper  appointment  of  wards  among 
the  different  classes  of  its  inmates,  as  conclusive. 

The  north  wing,  devoted  to  men,  was  so  overcrowded  m  1846 
that  the  managers  authorized  additions  to  be  made  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  north,  or  men’s  lodge,  as  being  the  most  con¬ 
venient  position  for  the  purpose.  This  additional  accommodation 
was  completed  and  occupied  in  1847.  It  united  the  north  lodge 

with  the  main  hospital  structure. 

Occasional  requests  had  been  made  tor  separate  and  private 
accommodation  for  a  single  patient,  somewhat  detached  from  t  e 
main  edifice.  The  proposition  was  approved  by  the  managers  an 
an  enlightened  gentleman,  from  another  state,  participating  in 
some  of  these  views  and  anxious  that  a  friend  might  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  such  a  residence  during  the  existence  of  her  mental  disorder, 
contributed  the  sum  of  $500  towards  the  construction  of  such  a 
structure  This  liberal  act  led  to  the  construction  of  a  cottage 
which  for  many  years  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  one  or  two  patients. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  wards  for  women,  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demands  for  admission,  the  want  of  proper  means  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  great  convenience  which  had  followed  the  additions 
made  to  the  men’s  lodge  led  the  managers  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  wards,  one  south  and  one  north  of  the  womens 
lodge,  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  plan  that  had  been  carried 
out  at  the  north  end  of  the  men’s  wards.  This  addition  was 
occupied  in  the  year  1849.  and,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  depa  - 
ment,  furnished  accommodation  in  the  aggregate  for  220  patien  s, 
and  this  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  the  completion  of  the 

whole  plan. 
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This  formative  period  of  the  department  is  notable  also  for  the 
erection  of  a  museum  building  and  reading-room,  the  gift  of 
interested  friends.  This  building  became  the  repository  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  natural  history,  minerals,  shells,  etc.,  and  was  also  intended 
as  a  reading-room  and  place  of  retirement.  Reading  and  sewing 
classes  were  formed  and  persons  employed  to  lead  them.  Books, 
to  the  number  of  noo  volumes,  had  been  collected  and  placed  on 
shelves  accessible  to  patients.  All  of  these  means  were  properly 
regarded  as  progressive  steps  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1851  the  Pine  Street  Hospital  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  century  of  charitable  work,  and  the  department  for 
the  insane  the  first  decennial  period  of  its  separate  history.  The 
managers  were  now  able  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  their  original  plans,  the  organization  and 
successful  administration  of  this  department,  its  gratifying  results, 
and  the  public  confidence  it  enjoyed.  It  was  already  making  its 
influence  felt  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  insane  throughout 
the  state  and  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth  came 
frequent  visitors  and  officials  anxious  to  study  its  operations.  Of 
the  managers  who  were  connected  with  the  Pine  Street  Hospital 
in  1836,  when  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  department  was  laid,  but 
a  single  one  was  still  connected  with  the  institution.  Of  all  the 
members  of  the  board  which  acted  at  the  organization  of  the  de¬ 
partment  there  were  but  two  remaining  in  connection  therewith  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years.  Amid  all  the  changes  in  the  Board  of 
Managers,  however,  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  principles 
and  purposes  that  were  sought  to  be  established,  nor  in  the  hearty 
interest  felt  by  its  members,  nor  in  the  enlightened  spirit  with 
which  every  suggestion  had  been  met  and  carried  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the  original  plan  that  had  been 
made  by  the  erection  of  four  wards,  two  for  men  and  two  for 
women,  the  added  accommodation  was  fully  occupied  during  1851. 
For  several  months  of  this  year  the  wards  were  inconveniently 
crowded.  During  the  year  1852  the  daily  average  number  under 
treatment  was  224.  The  relief  which  had  been  expected  to  be 
afforded  from  the  opening  of  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Harrisburg 
during  this  year  was  not  realized.  In  1853  the  daily  average  was 
229,  and  applications  for  admission  to  the  number  of  50  were 
declined. 
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In  his  report  for  1853  Dr.  Kirkbride  wrote  as  follows : 

All  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  any  material  extension  of  the 
buildings  of  the  present  hospital  is  undesirable;  but  at  this  time  I  deem 
it  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the  afflicted  that  the  increased  accom¬ 
modations  that  are  required  for  the  insane  should  be  provided  under  the 
auspices  of  that  charity  which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  began  the  great 
work  in  America,  and  which  has  ever  since  conducted  its  important  trust 
in  a  manner  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 

The  plan  for  effecting  this  object,  which  has  long  since  been  suggested 
to  my  own  mind,  and  which  I  now  desire  to  place  on  record  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  others,  is,  that  a  new  hospital,  replete  with  every  modern 
discovery,  and  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  a  large  experience,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  200  male  patients,  should  be  erected  on  the  70 
acres  of  land  now  comprising  the  farm  of  this  institution,  and  directly  west 
of  the  present  enclosed  pleasure  grounds ;  while  the  present  buildings,  with 
everything  included  within  our  external  wall,  should  be  given  up  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  similar  number  of  females. 

It  was  urged  that  no  special  advantage  existed  in  the  association 
of  the  sexes  in  the  same  building,  but  that  there  were  many  actual 
disadvantages.  The  separation  would  give  to  each  sex  enlarged 
liberty,  freedom  of  movement  with  greater  privacy,  while  the 
grounds  furnished  an  unexceptional  site  for  the  new  structure. 
For  several  years  the  wards  had  been  crowded  and  applications  had 
been  declined.  There  was  not  in  the  city  or  state  sufficient  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  number  of  insane  then  out  of  hospitals,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  expected  requirements  incident  to  the 
annual  increase  of  population.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  not  only  to  conduct  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  injured,  but  to 
receive  for  care  and  treatment  the  insane  at  a  time  when  no  other 
provision  was  made  for  them  by  the  city  or  state.  On  account  of 
the  limited  facilities  of  the  parent  institution  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  created  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  now  (1854), 
at  another  period  of  its  history,  it  was  again  confronted  with  the 
embarrassments  of  overcrowded  wards  and  the  necessity  of  turn¬ 
ing  from  its  doors  many  worthy  persons  for  whom  admission  was 
sought.  It  was  not  probable  that  any  other  organization  or  institu¬ 
tion  would  come  forward  to  undertake  to  supply  their  needs. 

The  plan  of  putting  up  an  entirely  new  building,  and  then 
separating  the  sexes,  received  at  once  the  approbation  of  the 
managers  and  subsequently  of  the  large  body  of  contributors  who 
attended  their  annual  meeting  a  few  months  after  (1853)  and 
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under  whose  authority  a  committee  was  appointed  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  necessary  subscriptions.  An  appeal  to  the  public,  urging 
the  importance  of  the  new  hospital  building,  and  soliciting  aid  to 
secure  its  early  accomplishment,  was  soon  after  issued,  and  liberal 
subscriptions  from  many  of  the  best  and  most  charitable  citizens 
were  promptly  received.  Although  circumstances  prevented  any 
general  call  being  made  at  that  time,  there  was  every  indication 
that  the  subject  would  be  liberally  responded  to  and  that  the  com¬ 
munity  fully  sympathized  with  the  movement. 

The  amount  of  money  required  to  complete  the  new  wards  was 
estimated  at  $250,000,  and  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  build¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  $150,000  was  subscribed. 

Although  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  citizens  had  been 
called  upon  during  the  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1854  the  sum  of  $127,000  had  been  subscribed 
by  269  individuals,  a  fact  that  was  considered  most  honorable  to 
the  community  and  encouraging  to  the  managers  and  to  all 
concerned. 

* 

The  first  foundation  stone  was  set  in  position  July  7,  1856,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Kirkbride,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  October  1,  1856, 
by  Richard  Vaux,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  depression  of  1857-58,  the  work  of 
building  was  prosecuted  with  so  little  interruption  that  it  was 
sufficiently  completed  to  receive  patients  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1859. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  on  account  of  the  new  building  was 
$322,542.86,  and  further  liabilities  had  been  incurred  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000.  This  total  sum  included,  in  addition  to  the  erection  of 
the  building,  the  expenditures  for  the  boundary  wall,  carriage- 
house,  carpenter-shop,  machinery  of  various  kinds,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  grading  about  buildings  and  furnishings. 
A  few  ladies  generously  undertook  to  give  their  valuable  aid  in 
providing  funds  for  furniture. 

Every  year’s  experience  and  observation  seemed  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  additional  means  for  the  physical  and  mental 
improvement  or  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  patients.  Dry 
walks  were  extended  during  1862  and  1863  in  order  that  regular 
and  systematic  use  of  the  muscles  in  the  open  air  might  be  encour- 
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aged.  Outdoor  recreation  was  insisted  upon  because  of  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  advantage  of  securing  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
because  it  can  be  more  regularly  carried  out  than  labor  or  games 
of  any  kind.  During  these  years  light  gymnastic  exercises,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  were  introduced.  They  were 
considered  to  be  the  true  system  of  securing  a  proper  development 
of  the  muscular  system.  Two  evenings  of  each  week  were  set 
apart  for  gymnastic  exercises  and  during  the  year  1864  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  was  enabled  to  announce  that  every  evening  of  the  week  was 
occupied  in  some  manner  that  contributed  to  the  entertainment  or 
benefit  of  the  patients. 

The  successful  institution  of  light  gymnastics  and  the  good 
results  that  seemed  to  follow  this  system  of  mild  and  regular  ex¬ 
ercise  suggested  the  erection  of  a  hall  or  room  affording  sufficient 
room  for  the  class.  Again  was  the  hospital  the  recipient  of  a  dona¬ 
tion,  this  time  from  Mr.  Samuel  Welsh,  amounting  to  $3000,  which 
was  increased  by  others,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  gymnastic 
hall  and  assembly  room.  The  hall  was  completed  and  furnished 
in  1864  and  has  proved  to  the  present  day  an  important  and  useful 
building  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

The  apartments  at  the  department  for  women,  made  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  male  patients,  were  so  far  occupied  by  the  admission 
of  women  that  the  limit  was  reached  in  1867.  The  number  of  male 
patients  in  this  department  in  1859  was  132.  In  1867  the  number 
of  female  patients  had  increased  to  172.  Fortunately,  about  this 
time  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Joseph  Fisher,  Esq., 
in  the  disposition  of  his  estate,  furnished  the  managers  with  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  an  enlargement  of  the  accommodation  for 
women.  The  bequest  was  made  specifically  for  extending  and 
improving  the  accommodation  for  the  insane.”  The  erection  of  the 
structure,  which  received  the  name  01  Fisher  Ward,  in  honor  of 
this  liberal  benefactor  of  the  insane,  was  commenced  in  1867  and 
completed  December  6,  1868.  It  is  located  south  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  main  hospital  building.  It  was  intended  for  a 
class  of  very  sick  persons,  laboring  under  acute  affections  of  the 
brain,  accompanied  by  high  excitement,  and  yet,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  most  comfortably  situated  in  the  ordinary  wards. 
The  cost  of  the  Fisher  Ward  (south)  was  $24,850. 

The  year  1870  marked  the  close  of  the  30th  year  I^e  °Pera~ 
tions  of  this  department.  The  ten  years  preceding  had  been 
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marked  by  the  erection  of  a  gymnastic  hall ;  the  south  Fisher  wards 
from  a  bequest  of  Joseph  Fisher,  and  various  improvements  which 
were  rendered  possible  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  from  S.  Morris  Wain. 
That  the  department  continued  to  be  appreciated  by  the  community 
and  was  fulfilling  its  purposes  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  year 
1870,  during  which  261  patients  were  admitted,  a  total  of  574 
treated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained  169  males  and 
175  females.  The  total  receipts  were  $145,829.73,  and  the  amount 
expended  for  maintenance  was  $148,165.51.  The  average  weekly 
cost  of  support  of  each  patient  was  $8.26. 

During  the  year  1872  a  further  enlargement  for  30  additional 
female  patients  seemed  necessary  and  to  render  the  department  for 
women  equal  in  capacity  to  that  for  men.  This  addition  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1872  and  completed  in  1873.  The  cost  was  defrayed  in 
great  part  from  the  remainder  of  the  legacy  left  by  Joseph  Fisher, 
and  it  amounted  to  $43,299.12.  The  additions  last  made  have  been 
styled  the  Joseph  Fisher  wards,  north,  to  distinguish  them  from 
similar  wards  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  wing,  from  a 
portion  of  the  same  benefaction. 

During  1878,  the  department  having  come  into  possession  of  a 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  it  was 
placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  grounds  of  the 
department  for  women.  It  would  seem  only  right  that  honor 
should  thus  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  who  was  secretary 
and  president  successively  of  the  board  of  managers,  was  ever 
active  in  promoting  the  objects  of  its  establishment,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  of  its  official  documents,  and  especially  of  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  legislative  action  or  public  benevolence. 

During  the  year  1880  the  Mary  Shields  wards,  commenced  in 
1879,  were  completed.  This  addition  is  connected  with  the  south 
wing  of  the  department  for  women  and  can  accommodate  30 
patients  and  attendants.  It  was  intended  to  correspond  in  its 
location  and  arrangement  with  the  north  Fisher  wards,  erected  in 

1873- 

On  the  1  st  day  of  January,  1883,  Dr.  Kirkbride  presented  to  the 
managers  his  42d  annual  report,  which  is  both  “  retrospective  and 
suggestive.”  Though  he  was  still  enfeebled  physically  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  suffered  in  1879,  there 
was  no  perceptible  abatement  of  mental  vigor  to  be  observed,  nor 
of  loyalty  to  a  work  on  which  he  had  expended  the  undivided  forces 
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of  his  entire  life.  In  closing  this,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  reports,  Dr.  Kirkbride  used  the  following  language : 

In  concluding,  it  is  no  ordinary  gratification— after  42  years’  use  of  one  of 
the  buildings,  and  23  of  the  other,  with  the  care  of  8673  patients,  to  be  able 
to  have  your  board  receive  both  hospitals  in  better  condition  than  at  any 
previous  period  and  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  usefulness. 

During  the  year  just  closed  we  had  special  causes  of  gratitude  to 
Almighty  Providence  for  the  many  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us;  and  with 
the  deep  feelings  of  personal  obligation  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  I  once 
more  commend  the  hospital  and  its  varied  interests  to  your  continued  and 
generous  care,  and  to  the  liberal  sympathy  of  all  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  enlightened  efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  died  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  1883. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  physician-in-chief  and  superinten¬ 
dent  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  John  B.  Chapin,  medical 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Willard,  N.  \ .,  who  com 
menced  his  service  September  1,  1884.  There  was  much  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  managers  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  hospi¬ 
tals  would  be  best  served  by  dividing  the  departments  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate  administrations  with  independent  chiefs  and 
staffs  of  officers,  or  whether  one  general  scientific  and  administra¬ 
tive  head  would  not  produce  greater  work  and  economy  with  en¬ 
larged  fields  of  usefulness.  The  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
alienists  were  carefully  sought  and  considered ;  many  institutions 
were  visited  by  special  committees  of  the  board,  after  which  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  continuance  of  the  separate  depart¬ 
ments  under  one  head  gave  reasonable  promise  of  continued  use¬ 
fulness. 

In  all  movements  for  promoting  the  better  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  commonwealth,  the  contributors,  the  managers  and  officers  of 
this  hospital  have  been  deeply  interested.  They  have  by  personal 
service,  by  encouraging  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  insane,  by  seeking  to  educate  the  public  mind 
through  the  medium  of  annual  reports,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
results  to  be  obtained  from  the  liberal  administration  of  a  well- 
conducted  hospital,  which  has  been  a  constant  object-lesson,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  subject  of  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1885,  the  managers  extended  the 
operations  of  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Pine  Street  Hos¬ 
pital  so  as  to  provide  a  dispensary  service  for  the  gratuitous  treat- 
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ment  of  persons  suffering  with  incipient  mental  disease.  This 
medical  attendance  is  given  by  the  physicians  of  the  departments 
for  the  insane  in  rotation.  The  service  was  regarded  at  the  time 
as  experimental,  only  so  far  that  it  was  not  certain  that  patients 
would  attend.  This  could  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  It 
was  undertaken  under  a  conviction  that  in  a  city  of  1,000,000 
inhabitants  a  large  number  were  suffering  from  premonitory 
symptoms  of  insanity,  as  nervous  prostration  and  depression,  who 
might  receive  timely  advice  and  treatment,  and  that  a  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  mental  disorder  might  thus  be  arrested.  The  strain 
and  worry  incident  to  work  in  shops  and  factories  and  tnodes  of 
living  in  a  city  are  often  followed  by  physical  deterioration  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  nervous  and  mental  disorder.  The  relations 
of  the  two  conditions  are  not  always  intelligently  appreciated  and 
the  hope  was  entertained  that  persons  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  treatment.  It  is  the  experience  of  all 
hospitals  to  receive  patients  every  year  who  have  drifted  into 
a  state  of  acute  mental  disorder  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of  plain 
warnings  which  should  have  been  heeded. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  a  cottage  on  the  plateau  90  yards  east  of 
the  main  building  for  the  women  was  built  to  meet  a  demand  that 
was  supposed  to  exist  for  a  more  liberal  accommodation,  for  a 
limited  number  of  patients,  than  the  hospital  building  furnished. 
Occasional  inquiry  was  made  for  better  accommodation,  compris¬ 
ing  several  rooms,  in  order  that  those  seeking  a  hospital  should 
be  furnished  with  comforts  and  furnishings  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  for  which  they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay.  In 
another  sense  this  homelike  structure  was  supposed  to  represent  a 
tendency  toward  individualization  in  the  hospital  care  of  the  insane 
which  seemed  now  to  be  practicable  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  house  was  opened  formally  June  16,  1888. 
It  possesses  the  advantages  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  main 
hospital  and  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a  private  house,  from 
which  it  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  external  appearance  and 
interior  arrangements. 

The  year  1890  was  marked  by  the  completion  of  a  gymnastic 
building  on  the  grounds  of  the  department  for  men,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  entrance  and  approach  to  the  department  for  women. 
It  was  believed  that  the  gymnastic  building  being  detached  from 
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the  main  building,  there  would  be  an  increased  inducement  to  leave 
the  wards  and  their  associations  for  a  time.  It  overlooks  a  well- 
kept  lawn,  prepared  for  out-of-door  games.  The  building  is  of 
wood,  105  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  shel¬ 
tered  veranda  12  feet  wide.  It  contains  a  reading  room,  a  billiard 
room,  a  bowling  alley,  a  sitting  room  and  a  room  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  instructor,  who  conducts  the  classes  and  special 

exercises. 

For  a  period  of  49  years  the  grounds  of  the  department  for 
women  were  entered  at  the  gate  near  Haverford  Avenue  and 
Forty-fourth  Street.  During  the  year  1890  a  new  entrance  gate 
and  lodge  were  erected  at  the  junction  of  Market  and  Forty-fourth 
Streets  and  Powelton  Avenue.  The  improvement  was  rendered 
possible  by  a  gift  of  a  benevolent  friend. 

During  the  year  1889  61  lectures  were  delivered  to  attendants 
by  the  assistant  physicians  and  74  lectures  on  botany  and  natui  al 
history  to  classes  of  patients,  taking  for  this  purpose  a  morning 
hour.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  physicians  m  addition  to 
their  usual  ward  work  and  the  regular  evening  entertainments. 

In  the  annual  reports  for  1890  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
preceding  three  years  the  department  for  women  had  been  fully 
occupied,  so  that  any  accession  to  the  number  would  have  been 
impracticable  or  attended  with  inconvenience.  This  condition  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  succeeding  year.  As  the  daily  average  number  of 
patients  seemed  to  be  maintained  without  a  prospect  of  speedy 
diminution,  the  managers  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  wards  and  the  continued  embarrassment  likely  to 
arise  in  the  classification  of  patients  and  medical  administration. 

It  was  wisely  resolved  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  of  this 
department  of  the  hospital.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1891  and  brought  to  completion  during  the  last  month 
of  1895.  The  whole  number  of  beds  for  patients  and  attendants 
added  was  41.  The  building  is  an  extension  of  the  north  wing  of 
the  original  structure.  These  wards  have  been  named  the  I.  V. 
Williamson  Wards,”  in  remembrance  of  one  of  the  eminent  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  hospital. 

In  1891  the  managers  made  a  concession  of  a  strip  of  land  ex¬ 
tending  from  Market  Street  to  Haverford  Avenue,  80  feet  wide, 
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to  the  city  on  condition  that  a  sewer  should  be  constructed  without 
cost  to  the  hospital  along  the  course  of  Mill  Creek,  to  connect  at 
both  points  with  sewers  already  prepared.  This  construction 
divides  the  113  acres  of  the  hospital  property  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  of  upwards  of  50  acres  each. 

In  1889  the  managers  acquired  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
Delaware  County  which  it  was  thought  might  in  the  future  be 
desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital. 

At  a  contributors’  meeting  May  3,  1886,  it  was  resolved  : 

that  the  Board  of  Managers  be  authorized,  whenever  in  their  judgment 
it  may  be  expedient,  to  purchase  such  area  of  land,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  city,  not  exceeding  500  acres,  in  order  to  prepare  a  site 
for  such  future  adjuncts  or  additions  to  their  hospital  as  may  hereafter 
be  required  or  found  desirable. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  June  7,  1886,  with  power  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  resolution,  who  duly  reported  the  making 
of  contracts  to  purchase  several  farms  at  Newtown  Square,  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  This  purchase  secures  for  the  future  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  space,  pure  atmosphere,  elevation  and  convenience  of 
access,  which  may  be  required  for  enlargement  of  the  department, 
corresponding  to  the  increasing  demands  upon  its  resources. 

During  the  year  1891  the  Tyson  farm,  containing  53.47  acres, 
was  added  to  the  Delaware  County  estate,  making  the  whole  acre¬ 
age  about  607.94  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $10,800.  These  farms  are  made 
available  for  milk  and  produce  supplies  of  the  hospital  in  West 
Philadelphia,  furnishing  500  quarts  of  milk  and  upwards  daily. 

It  was  considered  practicable  and  desirable  to  prepare  one  of  the 
farm-houses  on  the  premises  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
family  of  patients  who  were  in  a  stage  of  convalescence,  and  for 
those  who  would  appreciate  a  change  from  hospital  existence  to 
the  f  1  eedom  of  the  country  and  famdy  life.  The  colony  was 
changed  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  a  carriage  conveyed 
several  patients  daily  to  the  farm  as  the  weather  permitted,  who 
spent  the  day  there.  The  number  who  also  had  the  opportunity 
of  spending  a  week  or  more  at  the  farm  and  have  had  the  ride  to 
and  from  the  farm  has  ranged  from  200  to  250  during  the  season 
of  three  or  four  months  of  each  year  the  house  has  been  occupied. 
It  has  thus  been  shown  that  with  moderate  preparations  a  large 
number  of  patients  have  had  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  a  change 
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from  the  city  to  the  country ;  that  in  a  large  number  of  patients  a 
decided  change  toward  recovery  commenced  and  continued ;  and 
that  the  farm-house  at  Newtown  Square  has  made  a  contribution 
to  experience  which  must  have  weight  whenever  plans  for  a  new 
hospital  come  up  for  consideration. 

The  hospital  has  been  wholly  supported  by  donations,  legacies 
and  bequests  from  private  sources  since  1796,  although  in  the  early 
days  it  was  frequently  aided  by  appropriations  from  the  Provincial 
Assembly. 

A  new  wing,  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  1895,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1896.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  transverse  section 
of  the  south  wing  of  the  main  hospital  structure.  It  contains  42 
bedrooms  for  patients,  bedrooms  for  nurses,  day  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  clothes  rooms,  rooms  for  visits 
of  friends  of  patients,  and  bedrooms  for  patients  in  a  transverse 
wing,  at  the  west  end,  for  such  as  may  be  noisy  at  night  or  during 
the  day.  The  completion  of  this  wing  completed  a  symmetrical 
plan  of  the  hospital. 

A  bath  house  and  swimming  pool  for  the  department  of  men  was 
erected  during  the  summer  of  1905.  The  swimming  pool  is  40  by 
20  feet  in  extent,  and  lined  with  white  enameled  brick.  The  house 
is  furnished  with  shower  baths. 

During  the  year  1902  a  building  was  erected  on  a  site  west  of  the 
center  building  of  the  department  for  women.  This  building, 
known  as  “  The  Memorial  Building,”  was  erected  by  Joseph  E. 
Gillingham  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Clara  Donaldson  Gillingham. 
Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  to  women  patients  liberal  accommodation 
for  the  administration  of  hydrotherapeutic  treatment.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  faced  with  light  buff-colored  pressed  brick,  with  trimmings 
of  granite.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  copper  tiles. 

During  the  year  1904  an  electric  plant  was  installed  in  the  engine 
room  of  the  department  for  men,  and  the  current  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  hospital  by  underground  cables.  This  displaced  the 
gas-light  system  which  had  been  in  operation  since  1852. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  a  solarium  was  erected  on  the 
grounds  east  of  the  north  Fisher  wards  of  the  department  for 
women.  It  is  a  substantial  structure  of  iron  and  brick,  of  orna¬ 
mental  design,  located  upon  a  raised  level  space  with  sloping  sides. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  30  by  40  feet,  with  a  projecting 
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vestibule  at  each  end.  It  is  known  as  “  Lapsley  Pavilion  ”  and  was 
a  gift  to  the  hospital  from  Albert  L.  Wilson.  In  1911  Dr.  John  B. 
Chapin  resigned  as  physician-in-chief  after  an  honorable  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  of  27  years,  and  Dr.  Owen  Copp,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

In  1912  the  building  called  “  New  Wards  ”  was  remodeled  at 
an  expense  of  some  $20,000,  to  provide  continuous  baths  and  other 
facilities  for  treatment  and  diagnosis,  broad  verandas  for  open-air 
treatment  of  patients,  and  clinical,  pathological  and  research  lab¬ 
oratories.  New  patients  are  received  into  this  building  in  special 
apartments,  where  they  can  be  observed  and  treated  temporarily 
without  coming  in  contact  with  other  patients  until  their  needs 
and  proper  classification  have  been  determined. 

On  April  1,  1914,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Orton  took  up  his  work  as 
clinical  director  and  pathologist.  There  are  now  well-equipped 
and  manned  clinical,  pathological  and  research  laboratories  in 
operation.  Dr.  Orton  has  only  special  clinical  work  on  the  wards, 
being  entirely  free  from  any  routine  or  administrative  duties.  He 
gives  systematic  instruction  to  the  staff  in  neuropathology  by  lec¬ 
tures  to  which  outside  physicians  and  teachers  are  invited  and 
come.  There  are  daily  staff  meetings  for  the  examination  and 
discussion  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients,  etc.  There  is 
a  weekly  meeting  of  the  staff  for  reporting  abstracts  of  current 
literature  on  psychiatry  and  neurology.  In  1912  a  woman  physi¬ 
cian  was  first  appointed.  Three  other  physicians  have  since  been 
added  to  the  staff,  making  the  present  total  of  nine  physicians. 

October  1,  1914,  the  training  school  for  women  nurses  was 
inaugurated  with  an  enrollment  of  30  pupils.  Preparations  had 
been  making  for  this  during  the  previous  two  years.  The  prelimi¬ 
naries  for  a  training  school  for  men  nurses  are  now  being  made 
and  a  fully  organized  school  will  probably  be  opened  during  1915. 


MANAGERS,  1751-1914. 


Resigned 

Name.  Elected,  or  died. 

Barnes,  Cornelius  ....  1790  1793  D 
Benezet,  Anthony  .  . .  1757  1758  R 
Beven,  Matthew  L. ..  1820  1828  R 
Biddle,  Alexander  .  . .  1868 
Biddle,  Clement  C.. .  1846  1855  D 
Biddle,  John  W .  1887  1911  R 


Resigned 


Name. 

Elected. 

or  died. 

Biddle,  William  . 

. . .  1849 

1887  D 

Biddle,  Charles  .  . . 

...  1909 

Bingham,  William 

.  .  .  1766 

1 766  R 

Bond,  Dr.  Thomas 

h  .  1751 

1752  R 

Borie,  Adolph  E. . 

. . .  1864 

1868  R 

Brown,  Frederick 

. . .  1841 

1864  D 
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Resigned 

Name. 

Elected. 

or  died. 

Brown,  Peter . 

.  1805 

1810  D 

Brown,  T.  Wistar... 

.  1872 

Clark,  Samuel . 

.  1788 

1802  D 

Coates,  Samuel . 

•  1785 

1825  R 

Coates,  Edward  H.. 

.  I9IO 

Collins,  Henry  H..  . 

.  19OO 

Collins,  Zaccheus  . . 

.  l800 

1822  R 

Cope,  Caleb . 

.  l86l 

1868  R 

Cope,  Francis  R.,  Jr. 

.  1906 

Cope,  Israel  . 

.  1817 

1828  R 

Cope,  Thomas  P.... 

.  1809 

1828  R 

Cox,  Isaac . 

.  1770 

1776  D 

Coxe,  Tench  . 

.  1780 

1781  R 

Crosby,  Joshua  . 

•  I7SI 

1755  D 

Crosby,  Thomas  .  . .  . 

•  1755 

I757  R 

Dawson,  Mordecai  I 

j.  1844 

1872  D 

Derbyshire,  Alex.  J. 

•  1855 

1879  D 

Dorsey,  John  . 

•  1797 

1804  R 

Doz.  Andrew . 

.  1783 

1788  R 

Duche,  Jacob . 

•  1756 

1758  R 

Dunn,  Nathan  . 

•  1838 

1842  R 

Elliott,  Isaac . 

.  1841 

1842  R 

Elmslie,  Alex . 

.  1820 

1827  R 

Falconer,  Nathaniel 

.  1782 

1783  R 

Falconer,  Nathaniel 

•  1784 

1790  R 

Farnum,  John . 

.  1846 

1872  D 

Fisher,  Samuel  W.. . 

.  l8l2 

1817  D 

Fisher,  Thomas  .  . . . 

•  1775 

1776  R 

Fisher,  William  W.. 

.  1824 

1838  D 

Fleeson,  Plunkett  . . . 

.  1757 

1759  R 

Fling,  William  B.... 

.  1841 

1856  R 

Fox,  Joseph  . 

•  1753 

1756  R 

Fox,  Samuel  M . 

•  1794 

1797R 

Franklin,  Benjamin1 

•  1751 

I757R 

Franklin,  Thomas  . . . 

.  1780 

1783  R 

Garrett,  John  B . 

.  1879 

1884  R 

Garrett,  John  B.... 

..  1885 

Gibson,  John  . 

.  1763 

1764  R 

Gibson,  John . 

.  1767 

1770R 

Gillingham,  Jos.  E.. 

.  .  1891 

Gordon,  Thomas  .  . .  . 

••  1758 

1766  R 

Grant,  William  .  . .  . 

•  •  1754 

1756  R 

Greenleaf,  Isaac  .  . . 

.  .  1756 

1771  R 

Greeves,  Jas.  R . 

. .  1836 

1838  R 

Greeves,  Jas.  R . 

. .  1842 

1866 

Resigned 

Name.  Elected. 

or  died. 

Griffitts,  William  ..... 

1752 

1753  R 

Haines,  Henry . 

1875 

1881  R 

Hall,  William . 

1785 

1787  R 

Harrison,  Henry  .... 

1762 

1766  D 

Hartshorne,  Chas.  .  . . 

1883 

Hartshorne,  Pattison  . 

1788 

1823 

Hazard,  Samuel 1  . . . . 

1751 

1754  R 

Hewes,  Josiah  . 

1781 

1812  R 

Hodge,  William  L.. . . 

1822 

1824  R 

Hollingsworth,  Henry  1818 

1823  R 

Hollingsworth,  Paschal  1800 

1812  R 

Howell,  Joshua  . 

1779 

1782  R 

Howell,  Samuel  . 

1784 

1789  R 

Hubley,  Adam . 

1782 

1784  R 

Jenks,  John  Story... 

1890 

Jenks,  Joseph  R . 

1827 

1828  R 

Johnson,  Alex.  W.... 

1828 

1848  R 

Johnson,  Joseph  .... 

1820 

1828  R 

Jones,  Charles  ...... 

1756 

1761  R 

Jones,  Isaac  . 

1752 

I756R 

Jones,  Isaac  . 

1760 

1762  R 

Jones,  Isaac  . 

1764 

1773  D 

Jones,  Jacob  P . 

1866 

1885  D 

Jones,  Owen,  Jr . 

1781 

1795  R 

Jones,  Robt.  Strettel. 

1773 

1781  R 

Keene,  Reynold  . 

1781 

1790 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  Jr. 

1752 

1753  R 

Lewis,  Jacob  . 

1759 

1774D 

Lewis,  John  T . 

l88l 

1888  R 

Lewis,  John  T.,  Jr..  .. 

1888 

Lewis,  Joseph  S . 

1856 

1857  R 

Lewis,  Lawrence . 

1834 

1855  D 

Lewis,  Mordecai . 

1814 

1818  R 

Lewis,  Mordecai . 

1828 

1849  R 

Lewis,  Mordecai  D.. . 

1848 

1861  D 

Lewis,  Reeve  . 

l8ll 

1814  R 

Logan,  William  ...... 

1770 

1775  R 

Lownes,  Joseph  . 

1804 

1820  R 

McMurtrie,  Wm.  . . . 

1791 

1794  R 

Mason,  Samuel . 

1855 

1883  D 

Masters,  William  .  . . 

1757 

I757  R 

Mease,  John  . 

1760 

1768  D 

Mifflin,  George  . 

1780 

1785  D 

Mifflin,  Samuel  . 

1758 

1760  R 

Mifflin,  Thomas  . 

1771 

1773  R 
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Resigned 

Name.  Elected,  or  died. 

Montgomery,  A.  R -  1899 

Moore,  Thomas .  1783  1788  R 

Morgan,  Evan1  .  1751  1752  R 

Morgan,  Evan  .  1753  1763  R 

Morgan,  John  B .  1908 

Morrell,  William  ....  1776  1782  R 
Morris,  Effingham  B..  1893 

Morris,  Jacob  G .  1844  1854  D 

Morris,  Joseph1  ....  1751  1757  R 

Morris,  Joseph  .  1769  1781  R 

Morris,  Joseph  S....  1811  1817  D 

Morris,  Thomas  ....  1793  1809  D 

Morris,  Thomas  ....  1817  1840  R 

Morris,  Wistar  .  1857  1891 D 

Morton,  John  .  1781  1785  R 

Morton,  Arthur  V....  1911 

Nixon,  John  .  1766  1766  R 

Nixon,  John  .  1768  1772  R 

Norris,  Charles1  ...  1751  1752  R 

Paschall,  Joseph  ....  1786  1795  D 

Paul,  John .  1825  1844  D 

Pemberton,  Israel,  Jr.1  1751  1779D 

Pemberton,  James  . . .  1758  1780  R 

Penington,  Edward  . .  1773  1779  R 

Penington,  Edward  .  .  1805  1820  R 

Pennock,  Abraham2  .  1834  1834  R 

Penrose,  Thomas  ....  1786  1798  R 

Perot,  Elliston  .  1789  1806  R 

Peters,  Richard1  ....  1751  1752  R 

Pleasants,  Israel  ....  1796  1800  R 
Pleasants,  Samuel  .  . .  1779  1781  R 
Poulson,  Zachariah  .  .  1806  1808  R 

Powell,  Samuel  .  1778  1780  R 

Poyntell,  William  ....  1806  1811  D 

Price,  Joseph  .  1828  1845  R 

Redman,  Joseph .  1766  1767  R 

Reeve,  Peter .  1779  1786  R 

Reynell,  John  .  1752  1780  R 

Rhoads,  Samuel1  ....  1751  1781  R 

Richardson,  Jos . 1756  1770D 

Roberts,  Charles  ....  1823  1844  R 

Roberts,  George .  1774  1776  R 

Roberts,  Hugh1 .  1751  1756  R 

Roberts,  Hugh  .  1771  1771  R 


Resigned 

Name.  Elected. 

Roberdeau,  Daniel  ...  1756 
Roberdeau,  Daniel  .  .  1766 

Rundle,  Richard .  1787 

Sayre,  John  .  1757 

Seckel,  Lawrence  .  . .  1790 
Shewed,  Stephen  ....  1758 
Shinn,  James  T.  ...  1884 
Shoemaker,  Benj.  H..  1867 
Shoemaker,  Jacob  .  . .  1776 
Shoemaker,  Jonathan.  1781 
Smith,  Geo.  Roberts.  1838 

Smith,  James,  Jr .  1795 

Smith,  John1  .  1751 

Smith,  John  .  1761 

Smith,  John  J .  1828 

Smith,  Robert .  1798 

Stewardson,  George..  1842 
Stewardson,  Thos.,  Sr.  1808 

Strettell,  Amos  .  1766 

Swift,  Joseph  .  1776 

Thompson,  James  B..  1817 
Thompson,  John  J.. .  1872 
Townsend,  James  P..  .  1897 
Townsend,  Jos.  B.,  Jr.  1900 
Townsend,  Edw.  Y..  1868 
Townsend,  Joseph  B..  1869 
Turnpenny,  Joseph  C..  1870 

Vaux,  Roberts .  1823 

Wain,  Robert  .  1795 

Wain,  S.  Morris .  1855 

Watson,  Charles .  1824 

Watson,  Joseph .  1812 

West,  William  .  1776 

Welsh,  Samuel .  1856 

Wharton,  Isaac .  1781 

Wharton,  Thomas  .  .  1762 
Wharton,  Thomas  .  .  1772 

Whitall,  John  M .  1851 

Williams,  Parker  S..  1915 
Willing,  Thomas  M..  .  1811 
Wistar,  Bartholomew  1789 
Wistar,  Bartholomew  1828 
Wistar,  Richard  ....  1803 


or  died. 

1758  R 
1776  R 
1789  R 
1758  R 
1820  R 
1760  R 


1781  R 
1790  R 
1850  R 
1805  R 
1756  R 
1762  R 
1836  R 
1805  R 
1855  R 
1841  D 
1766  R 
1786  R 
1817  R 
1875  D 


1869  R 

1892  D 
1834  R 
1800  R 

1870  D 
1846  R 
1824  R 
1778R 
1890  R 
1784  R 
1769  R 

1779  R 
1867  R 

1811  R 
1796  D 
1841  D 
1806  R 


1  Members  of  the  original  board. 


2  Resigned  same  day  elected. 
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PHYSICIANS  IN  CHIEF  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride . . . 43  years  and  2  months 

John  B.  Chapin . 27  years 

Owen  Copp  . 1911-in  office 

CLINICAL  DIRECTOR  AND  PATHOLOGIST. 

Samuel  T.  Orton . 1915-in  office 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Robert  L.  Allen . 

William  H.  Bartles . 

Daniel  Beitler  . 

J.  Roe  Bradner . 

Edward  N.  Brush . 

Frank  Carson  . 

John  Curwen  . 

Charles  M.  Franklin.... 

Robert  A.  Given . 

James  Hall  . 

William  H.  Harrison  . . . 
Edward  Hartshorne 

Robert  J.  Hess . 

S.  Preston  Jones . 

Eli  E.  Josselyn . 

J.  Edwards  Lee . 


1914-1914 

1871-1884 

1863-1867 

1869-1871 

1884-1891 

1875-1881 

1844-1849 

1884-1889 

1842-1844 

1863-1863 

1887-1894 

1841-1841 

1875-1879 

1859-1884 

1887-1887 

1889-1903 

1851-1856 

1862-1868 


William  S.  Longshore.  . 
G.  W.  McCafferty,  Jr..  .. 
Thomas  J.  Mendenhall.. 

William  P.  Moon . 

Albert  R.  Moulton . 

Henry  B.  Nunemaker... 

Horace  Phillips . 

Maude  M.  Rees . 

Frederick  C.  Rinker . 

Hendrick  A.  Ross . 

Edward  A.  Smith.  ...... 

Francis  Gurney  Smith. . . 

Charles  H.  Sprague . 

Herbert  H.  Thompson.. 
Henry  M.  Wetherill,  Jr.. 

John  T.  Wilson . 

Charles  B.  Williams.... 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS,  1915. 

Department  for  Men. 

Daniel  H.  Fuller.  George  T.  Faris. 

Horace  J.  Williams. 


Department  for  Women. 


1860-1862 

1908-1912 

1849-1851 

1868-1883 

1891-1914 

1879- 

1894- 

1912-1914 

1912-1913 

1912-1913 

1856-1862 

1841-1841 

1914-1914 

1911-1912 

1881-1889 

1867-1868 

1903-1911 


Earl  D.  Bond. 
Alice  H.  Cook. 


Uriah  F.  McCurdy. 
Edward  A.  Strecker. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

CHARTER  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

Anno  Regni  Georgii  II.  Regis  Magnae  Brittaniae,  Franciae  & 

Hiberniae,  Vicesimo  Quarto. 

At  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  begun  and 
holden  at  Philadelphia,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  October,  Anno  Domini,  1750, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  II. 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  &  Ireland,  .King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  etc.  And  from  thence  continued  by  Adjournments  to  the 
Sixth  Day  of  May,  1751. 

An  ACT  to  encourage  the  establishing  of  an  Hospital  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  Poor  of  this  Province,  and  for  the  Reception  and  Cure  of  Luna- 
ticks. 

WHEREAS,  the  saving  and  restoring  useful  and  laborious  Members  to 
a  Community  is  a  Work  of  publick  Service,  and  the  Relief  of  the  Sick 
Poor  is  not  only  an  Act  of  Humanity,  but  a  religious  Duty :  AND 
WHEREAS  there  are  frequently  in  many  Parts  of  this  Province  poor  dis¬ 
tempered  Persons,  who  languish  long  in  Pain  and  Misery,  under  various 
Disorders  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  being  scattered  abroad  in  different  and 
very  distant  Habitations,  cannot  have  the  Benefit  of  regular  Advice,  Atten¬ 
dance,  Lodging,  Diet  and  Medicines,  but  at  a  great  Expense  and  therefore 
often  suffer  for  Want  thereof ;  which  inconveniency  might  be  happily  re¬ 
moved  by  collecting  the  patients  into  one  common  provincial  Hospital, 
properly  disposed  and  appointed,  where  they  may  be  comfortably  subsisted, 
and  their  Health  taken  Care  of  at  a  small  Charge,  and  where  by  the  Bless¬ 
ing  of  God  on  the  endeavors  of  Skilful  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  their 
Diseases  may  be  cured  and  removed.  AND  WHEREAS  it  is  represented 
to  this  Assembly,  that  there  is  a  charitable  Disposition  in  divers  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  Province  to  contribute  largely  towards  so  good  a  Work,  if 
such  Contributors  might  be  incorporated  with  proper  Powers  and  Privi¬ 
leges  for  carrying  on  and  compleating  the  same,  and  some  part  of  the  pub- 
lick  Money  given  and  appropriated  to  the  providing  a  suitable  Building  for 
the  Purposes  aforesaid. 

THEREFORE,  for  the  Encouragement  of  so  useful,  pious,  and  charit¬ 
able  a  Design,  we  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted,  AND  BE  IT  ENACTED 
by  the  Honourable  JAMES  HAMILTON,  Esq.;  Lieutenant-Governor 
under  the  Honourable  THOMAS  PENN,  and  RICHARD  PENN,  Es¬ 
quires,  true  and  absolute  Proprietaries  of  the  Province  of  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  and  COUNTIES  OF  NEW  CASTLE,  KENT,  and  SUSSEX 
upon  DELAWARE,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Freemen  of  the  said  Province,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
all  Persons,  each  of  whom  shall  have  contributed  or  subscribed  the  Sum  of 
TEN  POUNDS,  or  more,  towards  founding  and  establishing  an  Hospital, 
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for  the  Reception  and  Relief  of  Lunaticks :  and  other  distemper’d  and  sick 
Poor  within  this  Province,  or  as  many  of  them  as  shall  think  fit,  to  assem¬ 
ble  and  meet  on  the  first  Day  of  the  Month  called  July  next;  and  for  all 
Persons,  who  shall  thereafter  contribute  the  like  Sum  of  TEN  POUNDS 
or  more  (together  with  the  said  first  Subscribers)  or  so  many  of  them  as 
shall  think  fit,  to  assemble  and  meet  on  the  second  Day  of  the  first  Week 
in  the  Month  called  MAY,  yearly  for  ever,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the 
City  of  PHILADELPHIA,  then  and  there  to  elect  by  Ballot,  twelve  fit  and 
suitable  Persons,  of  their  own  Number,  to  be  Managers  of  the  said  Con¬ 
tribution  and  Hospital,  and  one  other  Person  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  same 
until  the  next  Election ;  and  farther,  to  make  such  Laws,  Rules  and  Orders, 
as  shall  appear  to  them  the  said  Contributors  met,  or  the  major  Part  of 
them,  to  be  good,  useful  and  necessary,  for  the  well-governing,  ordering 
and  regulating  the  said  Hospital,  and  for  the  Regulation  of  the  future 
Elections  of  Managers,  Treasurer,  and  other  necessary  Officers  and  Min¬ 
isters  thereof,  and  for  limiting  and  appointing  their  Number,  Trust  and 
Authority;  and  generally  for  the  well-ordering  all  other  Things  concern¬ 
ing  the  Government,  Estate,  Goods,  Lands,  Revenues,  as  also  all  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Affairs  of  the  said  Hospital :  All  which  Laws,  Rules  and  Orders 
so  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  inviolably  observed 
by  all  concerned,  according  to  the  Tenor  and  Effect  of  them,  provided  they 
be  not  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  ENGLAND,  or  this  Government,  and  are 
approved  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  this  Province  for  the  Time  being,  under  their  Hands  and 
Seals.  And  the  said  Contributors  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  made  a  Body 
corporate  in  Law,  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  and  shall  have  perpetual 
Succession,  and  may  sue,  or  be  sued,  plead,  or  be  impleaded,  by  the  Name 
of  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  Pennsylvania  HOSPITAL,  in  all 
Courts  of  Judicature  within  this  Province;  and  by  that  Name  shall  and 
may  receive  and  take  any  Lands,  Tenements  or  Hereditaments,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  yearly  Value  of  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  of  the  Gift,  Alien¬ 
ation,  Bequest,  or  Devise  of  any  Person  or  Persons  whomsoever;  and  of 
any  Goods  or  Chattels  whatsoever;  and  the  said  Contributors  are  hereby 
impowered  to  have  and  use  one  common  Seal  in  their  Affairs,  and  the  same 
at  their  Pleasure  to  change  and  alter. 

PROVIDED  nevertheless,  That  no  General  Meeting  of  the  said  Con¬ 
tributors,  nor  any  Persons  acting  under  them,  shall  employ  any  Money,  or 
other  Estate,  expressly  given  or  added  to  the  capital  Stock  of  the  said 
Hospital,  in  any  other  Way,  than  by  applying  its  annual  Interest  or  Rent, 
towards  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of  the  sick  and  distempered  Poor,  that 
shall  be  from  Time  to  Time  brought  and  placed  therein,  for  the  Cure  of 
their  Diseases,  from  any  Part  of  this  Province,  without  Partiality  or  Pref¬ 
erence. 

AND  for  the  farther  Encouragement  of  this  beneficent  Undertaking, 
BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  when  the  said  Con¬ 
tributors  shall  have  met  and  chosen  their  Managers  and  Treasurer  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall  have  raised  by  their  Contributions,  a  capital  stock  of 
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TWO  THOUSAND  POUNDS  Value  (the  yearly  Interest  or  Rent  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  accommodating  of  the  sick  Poor  in  the  said 
Hospital,  free  of  Charge  for  Diet,  Attendance,  Advice  and  Medicines)  and 
shall  make  the  same  appear  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Speaker  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  Time  being;  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  sign  an  Order 
or  Orders  on  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  or  Trustees  of  the  Loan-Office, 
for  the  Payment  of  TWO  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  in  two  yearly  Pay¬ 
ments,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  said  Hospital,  to  be  applied  to  the  Found¬ 
ing,  Building  and  Furnishing  of  the  same. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  Accounts  of  the  Disbursement  of  the  said  TWO  THOUSAND 
POUNDS,  so  ordered  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  aforesaid,  or  any 
Part  thereof  that  shall  be  hereafter  expended,  as  the  Case  may  be,  and  of 
the  Rents,  Products  and  Interests  of  any  real  or  personal  Estates  or  Sums 
of  Money  charitably  given  to  the  Use  of  the  said  Hospital,  together  with  a 
List  of  such  Donations,  shall  be  fairly  drawn  out  and  published  annually 
in  the  GAZETTE,  or  other  News-papers:  and  the  Managers  of  the  said 
Hospital,  shall  at  all  Times,  when  required,  submit  the  Books,  Accounts, 
Affairs  and  Economy  thereof,  to  the  Inspection  and  free  Examination  of 
such  Visitors  as  may  from  Time  to  Time  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
of  this  Province,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  same. 

PROVIDED  ALWAYS,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  Author¬ 
ity  aforesaid,  That  if  at  any  Time  hereafter,  there  should  not  be  a  con¬ 
stant  Succession  of  Contributors  to  meet  yearly  and  chuse  Managers  as 
aforesaid,  then  the  said  Hospital,  and  the  Estate  and  Affairs  thereof,  shall 
be  in  the  Management,  and  under  the  Direction  of  such  Persons  as  shall 
be  from  Time  to  Time  appointed  by  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  this 
Province  for  that  Purpose. 

Signed  by  the  order  of  the  House. 

Isaac  Norris,  SPEAKER. 

Approved  by  the  Governor  eleventh  day  of  May,  1751. 
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STATE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  poor 
of  the  state  claimed  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  at  an  early 
date.  The  first  movement  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  adopted  a  memorial  which  they  presented  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  at  the  session  of  1838-39.  A  bill  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
state  lunatic  hospital  was  prepared  and  passed  both  houses,  but  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Governor.  Subsequently  an  act  was 
passed  March  4,  1841,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  select  a  site  and  superintend  a  suitable  building 
for  the  purpose.  The  spot  selected  was  on  the  Schuylkill  River, 
two  miles  from  Gray’s  Ferry,  below  Philadelphia.  Preparations 
were  made  for  commencing  the  erection  of  the  building,  when 
operations  were  suspended. 

The  subject  was  not  permitted  to  rest,  but  was  kept  before  the 
public  until,  in  1844,  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  having  visited  and 
examined  the  almshouses  and  jails  throughout  the  state,  presented 
to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the 
insane  and  urging  upon  the  members  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
providing  some  means  for  their  treatment  and  proper  maintenance. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  1845  appointed  five  commissioners  as  follows:  Jacob 
M.  Haldeman  (who  served  until  1848  and  then  withdrew),  Luther 
Reily,  Hugh  Campbell,  Charles  B.  Trego  and  Joseph  Konigmacher, 
to  select  and  purchase  a  tract  of  land  for  a  hospital  site,  of  not  less 
than  100  acres,  situated  within  ten  miles  of  Harrisburg,  and  not  to 
cost  more  than  $10,000 ;  to  contract  for  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  a  hospital  that  should  be  plain  and  substantial,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  to  accommodate  250  patients ;  for  which  building 
the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated.  The  hospital  was  to  be  called 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Union  Asylum  for 
the  Insane. 

The  commissioners  not  feeling  authorized  to  enter  upon  their 
duties  until  further  action  by  the  Legislature,  a  supplementary  act 
was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1848  by  which  the  name  of  the  hospital 
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was  changed  to  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  the 
names  of  Aaron  Bombaugh,  John  A.  Weir  and  James  Fox  were 
added  to  the  list  of  commissioners.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
specifically  appropriated  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  on 
warrants  drawn  by  the  Governor  in  favor  of  the  commissioners ; 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  to  be  drawn  in  any  one  year. 
The  Governor  was  to  appoint  nine  persons  to  be  trustees  of  the 
hospital.  This  act  was  signed  by  Governor  F.  S.  Shunk  April  n, 
1848.  In  pursuance  to  the  act  of  Assembly,  a  farm  of  130  acres, 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Harrisburg,  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  work  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1848,  according  to 
the  plan  furnished  by  John  Haviland,  architect,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  was  given  also  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Governor  Johnston  April  7,  1849, 
and  the  buildings  delivered  to  the  commissioners  June  19,  1851. 
No  accommodation  having  been  provided  in  the  original  plan  for 
the  violent  and  noisy  classes  of  insane,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Messrs.  Holman  &  Simon,  of  Harrisburg,  for  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  for  these  classes,  on  which  work  was  commenced  early  in  the 
summer  of  1851. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1851,  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  January,  1851 — Luther  Reily,  M.  D.,  Aaron  Bom¬ 
baugh,  John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Joseph  Konigmacher,  Jesse  R. 
Burden,  M.  D.,  Hugh  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride, 
M.  D.,  W.  W.  Rutherford,  M.  D.,  and  E.  W.  Roberts,  M.  D. — 
assembled  at  Coverly’s  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  They  elected  as  officers 
of  the  board :  President,  Luther  Reily,  M.  D. ;  secretary,  Aaron 
Bombaugh;  and  treasurer,  John  A.  Weir.  As  the  hospital  was 
nearly  finished  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  some  one  on 
the  premises  to  attend  to  the  final  arrangements  for  the  admission 
of  patients,  Dr.  John  Curwen,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  super¬ 
intendent,  with  a  salary  of  $1500  per  year. 

The  main  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  board  October  1,  1851,  and  after  that  time 
suitable  cases  were  received.  As  the  wards  for  the  violent  and 
noisy  insane,  for  which  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature, 
session  of  1850-51,  were  unfinished,  admissions  were  restricted  to 
those  who  could  be  accommodated  in  a  proper  manner.  Thirty- 
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seven  patients  were  received  by  the  end  of  the  year  1851,  the  first 
one  having  been  admitted  on  the  6th  of  October. 

The  officers  of  the  hospital  consisted  of  a  superintendent,  one 
assistant  physician,  a  steward  and  a  matron.  The  rate  of  board  for 
patients  supported  by  the  public  authorities  was  fixed  at  $2  per 
week,  the  remaining  sum  necessary  for  their  support  to  be  paid  by  a 
special  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  minimum 
charge  for  private  patients  was  $3  per  week,  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  sufficient  when  the  hospital  should  be  in  running  order. 

The  hospital  was  composed  of  the  central  or  administration 
building,  with  wings  extending  in  a  linear  direction  on  each  side, 
each  wing  so  arranged  that  the  second  projection  receded  20  feet 
behind  the  first ;  and  the  third  20  feet  behind  the  second ;  so  that 
both  ends  might  be  open  to  receive  ventilation  and  light.  The 
central  building  had  three  floors  above  the  basement  or  ground 
floor,  a  large  Tuscan  portico  with  a  flight  of  20  steps  to  the  main 
entrance,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  large  dome.  In  the  basement, 
three  steps  above  the  ground,  were  the  apartments  for  steward  and 
matron,  the  kitchens,  etc.  On  the  main  floor  were  offices  and 
reception  rooms  for  visitors.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  superintendent,  and  on  the  third  the  chapel,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  front  of  the  building,  and  to  the  rear  of  it  six  bedrooms. 
The  wings  immediately  adjoining  the  central  building  were  three 
stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  or  basement  containing  accom¬ 
modations  for  those  employed  in  kitchens,  etc.,  and  for  the  work¬ 
men.  In  the  second  and  third  stories  were  wards  for  the  patients ; 
these  had  long  corridors  with  rooms  on  either  side.  The  second 
projection  of  each  wing  was  of  three  stories  and  had  a  ward  on 
each  floor.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  first  and  second  pro¬ 
jections  and  raised  one  story  above  them  was  an  infirmary.  The 
third  projection  of  each  wing,  which  was  composed  of  two  stories, 
was  for  the  violent  and  noisy  patients.  These  projections  were 
completed  in  1852  and  increased  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  to  300. 

Eighty  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  central  structure  was  the  building 
for  bakery  and  laundry.  In  the  cellar  of  this  were  the  boilers  for 
generating  steam  for  warming  the  hospital,  etc.,  with  room  for 
storing  150  tons  of  coal.  The  steam  coils  (hung  on  wooden 
brackets)  for  heating  were  placed  in  air  ducts  which  ran  under  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  connected  with  shafts  to  bring  in 
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fresh  air  from  without ;  this  impinging  on  the  coils  became  heated 
and  passed  through  flues  into  the  various  parts  of  the  building. 
The  hospital  was  lighted  with  gas  supplied  by  the  Harrisburg  Gas 
Company. 

The  experience  of  the  first  winter  proved  the  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  system  to  be  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Various 
changes  and  additions  to  it  were  made  each  year,  but  without  much 
result,  until  in  1871  a  fan  system  of  ventilation  was  installed.  A 
building  for  fans  and  engines  was  erected  about  200  feet  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building ;  two  fans  were  used  ;  these,  driven  by  engines, 
sent  the  air  through  arched  underground  passages  into  the  air 
chambers  under  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  where  were  the 
steam  radiators.  From  these  chambers  air  was  carried  by  flues 
into  every  room  in  the  house.  This  was  found  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  way. 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  early  days  from  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  water  supply.  In  1853  an  attempt  was  made  to  furnish  water 
from  an  artesian  well,  but  after  a  few  years  this  proved  inadequate, 
and  in  1856  new  water  works  were  erected,  in  connection  with 
which  was  a  sand  filter  bed.  The  water  came  from  the  stream  on 
the  grounds  and  the  house  was  supplied  with  clear  water  as  long 
as  the  filter  bed  was  kept  in  working  order.  In  1883  an  eight-inch 
well  695  feet  deep  was  driven  at  the  place  of  the  old  artesian  well. 
In  1884  a  well  was  dug  near  the  old  water  works  in  order  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  supply  of  the  artesian  well.  This  well  water  was  the 
cause  of  constant  trouble,  and  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  pre¬ 
vailed  for  a  number  of  years,  until,  by  sinking  the  artesian  well  to 
a  greater  depth  there  was  a  supply  of  artesian  water  sufficient  for 
drinking  purposes.  In  1899  two  sand  filter  beds  of  400,000  gal¬ 
lons  daily  capacity  were  constructed  near  the  creek,  and  pipe  con¬ 
nection  made  so  that  either  creek  or  artesian  well  water  could  be 
used  at  will.  In  time  of  drought  this  supply  was  insufficient,  as  the 
hospital  plant  was  increasing  in  size ;  connection  was  made  there¬ 
fore  with  the  city  main,  but  the  expense  of  the  city  water  proved 
almost  prohibitive.  When,  therefore,  in  1909  the  Susquehanna 
Water  Company  piped  the  water  of  Swatara  Creek  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  grounds,  the  hospital  laid  pipe  connections  by  which 
they  connected  their  water  works  with  the  chemically  filtered  water 
of  this  company.  This  water  passes  through  the  hospital  sand 
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filters  and  is  delivered  to  the  house  with  99  per  cent  of  the  bacteria 
removed.  The  supply  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  is  still  in 
use  ( 1914) . 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  Miss  Dix  always  showed  a 
great  interest  in  the  hospital  and  its  inmates.  She  collected  a  fund 
from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  ; 
with  this  she  furnished  them  with  a  bowling  alley,  two  buildings 
for  reading  rooms  and  museums,  horses  and  carriage,  magic 
lanterns  with  slides,  musical  instruments,  books,  etc.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  her  the  board,  to  show  its 
appreciation,  in  1853  authorized  the  superintendent  to  receive  and 
treat  without  charge  any  one  person  recommended  for  admission 
by  Miss  Dix.  One  patient  recommended  by  her  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital  March  6,  1853,  and  remained  until  her  death  in  1895.  After 
the  death  of  Miss  Dix  the  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  fund  pre¬ 
sented  the  hospital  with  her  life-size  portrait ;  this  portrait  is  now 
in  the  administration  building  of  the  hospital. 

A  commission,  provided  by  an  act  of  Legislature,  1852,  recom¬ 
mended  that  eight  of  the  insane  criminals  in  the  Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary  be  transferred  to  this  hospital.  These  were  received  in 
February,  1853,  but  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  four  of  them 
escaped.  They  proved  very  undesirable  for  the  institution  and 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  some  better  provision  for  their  care 
and  safekeeping.  No  adequate  provision  was  made,  however,  until 
1913,  when  the  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane  was  opened  at 
Farview. 

The  hospital  had  opened  with  the  price  of  board  for  public 
patients  at  $2  per  week.  In  1854  it  was  raised  to  $2.50.  In  1859 
an  act  of  Legislature  enabled  the  hospital  to  collect  outstanding 
debts  from  a  number  of  the  counties.  In  1883  the  charge  was 
$3  per  week.  In  1907  it  was  increased  from  $3.75  to  $4.25  per 
week,  according  to  an  act  of  Legislature  by  which  the  counties 
contribute  $1.75  per  week  and  the  state  supplies  the  balance  ($2.50) 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  each  patient  or  as  much  thereof  as 
is  expended. 

During  the  Civil  War,  when  Camp  Curtin  was  located  near  the 
hospital  (1861-62),  much  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  camp.  A  number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  the  recruits 
which  could  not  be  cared  for  otherwise  were  received  into  the  hos- 
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pital.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  beef  and  ham  were  cooked  and 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  coffee  made  for  the  soldiers,  articles  for 
the  sick  were  prepared  and  the  soldiers  allowed  the  use  of  bath 
rooms  and  laundry. 

After  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  hospital  suffered 
much  inconvenience  from  overcrowding.  In  1856  the  opening  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Dixmont 
temporarily  relieved  the  congestion.  In  1861  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  first  time  to  ask  some  of  the  counties  to  take  charge  of 
certain  patients  who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital,  or  of  others  to 
whom  the  hospital  was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  except  as  a 
home.  In  1867  such  was  the  pressure  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
public  notice  that  only  recent  cases  would  be  received.  In  1872  the 
opening  of  the  hospital  at  Danville  afforded  relief,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  demand  for  admission  it  was  still  necessary  to  refuse 
those  who  had  been  insane  for  a  long  time.  In  1880,  75  patients  01 
the  southeastern  district  were  removed  to  the  newly  opened  hos¬ 
pital  at  Norristown.  In  1882-83  the  population  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  admission  of  about  100  patients  from  the  Danville 
Hospital,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  by  patients  from 
the  insane  departments  of  the  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  County 
almshouses,  which  had  suffered  the  same  fate.  In  1883  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Lunacy  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  state  hospitals  the 
insane  inmates  of  any  of  the  county  poorhouses  wherever  in  its 
judgment  they  could  be  better  cared  for  in  the  state  institutions. 
The  authors  of  this  humane  law  hardly  realized  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  upon  the  committee.  The  inadequacy  of  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  insane  at  that  time  and  for  the  next  20 
years  was  not  realized  and  the  hospitals  soon  became  overcrowded 
with  a  class  of  incurable  inmates.  They  filled  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  to  the  exclusion  of  those  recent  cases  of  insanity  that  could 
be  benefited  by  early  treatment.  When  the  overcrowding  of  the 
hospital  became  so  excessive  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  com¬ 
pelled,  for  the  protection  of  their  patients,  to  decline  to  receive 
inmates,  it  was  difficult  to  make  provisions  for  their  care  elsewhere. 
Realizing  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Legislature  in  1891,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
board  to  re-transfer,  at  their  discretion,  any  or  all  patients  from  the 
state  hospitals  to  the  county  houses.  At  the  same  session  a  bill 
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relegating  the  chronic  insane  to  the  county  almshouses  and  appro¬ 
priating  a  large  sum  for  their  care  and  maintenance  therein  was, 
very  properly,  vetoed  by  Governor  Pattison.  The  unforeseen 
delays  in  the  finishing  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane 
compelled  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1891  and  transfer  the  overplus  in  the 
hospitals  to  the  almshouses.  This  relief  and  the  closing  of  the 
doors  to  patients  (authorized  by  the  trustees)  from  February  18 
to  June  2,  1893,  reduced  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  so 
that  they  could  be  cared  for  properly.  In  1894  a  number  of  patients 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  but 
in  1895,  75  of  these  patients  were  re-transferred  from  that  asylum 
and  from  the  county  almshouses,  thus  again  overcrowding  the 
hospital  to  a  dangerous  extent.  In  1885  the  capacity  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  had  been  increased  by  300  beds  by  the  erection  of  two  build¬ 
ings  ( for  chronic  insane) ,  and  in  1901  by  the  completion  of  a  build¬ 
ing  for  200  feeble  patients.  In  1902,  on  account  of  imperative 
demand  for  accommodation,  it  was  decided  to  crowd  900  beds 
into  the  hospital  which  was  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
only  600.  Because  of  the  dangers  from  overcrowding  the  trustees 
had  persistently  maintained  their  rights  to  fix  the  number  of 
patients  who  might  be  safely  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  because 
they  refused  at  times  to  admit  patients  they  were  severely  criticised. 
It  was  thought  wise  therefore  to  submit  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  trustees  in  this  respect.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  handed  down  May  20,  1903,  the 
trustees  were  advised  that  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of 
Assembly  which  govern  the  question  “  undoubtedly  confer  upon  the 
trustees  a  right  to  fix  the  number  of  patients  whom  they  may  safely 
treat,  and  invest  the  trustees  with  a  general  discretion  in  the 
matter.”  Thus  advised,  the  board  decided  to  receive  only  such 
commitments  thereafter  as  were  ordered  by  the  several  courts.  In 
1906  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  for  women  gave  some 
relief,  as  their  new  quarters  were  not  yet  built.  In  1910,  after  the 
completion  of  all  the  wards,  which  provided  for  1000  patients, 
there  were  1251  patients  being  treated.  In  1913  1378  were  under 
treatment.  Conditions  were  somewhat  improved  in  this  year  by 
the  removal  of  patients  to  the  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane  at 
Farview  and  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Rittersville,  both 
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newly  opened.  The  opening  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  caused  the  transfer  of  186  patients  in  1914,  leaving  the 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  June,  1914,  1278. 

During  its  63  years  of  existence  the  hospital  has  had  but  three 
superintendents.  Dr.  John  Curwen  was  the  first  superintendent, 
and  served  three  terms  of  ten  years  each,  from  February  14, 
1851,  to  February  14,  1881.  He  had  held  a  position  as  assistant 
physician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  from  1844  until  1849.  February  14,  1851,  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  this  hospital. 

In  1881  Dr.  J.  Z.  Gerhard,  who  had  been  assistant  physician 
under  Dr.  Curwen  for  eleven  years,  was  elected  superintendent. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1891  he  declined  to  apply  for  re- 
election  and  entered  private  practice  in  Harrisburg.  The  work 
done  during  his  administration,  in  addition  to  many  minor  improve¬ 
ments,  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a  lake  with  an  ice  house 
20  x  60  feet  at  its  head ;  the  purchase  of  55  acres  of  land  in  order 
properly  to  locate  two  new  buildings  for  the  chronic  patients,  which 
buildings  were  completed  in  1886;  the  building  of  a  boiler  house 
and  laundry  ;  enlargement  of  the  barn  and  increase  in  water  works. 
In  1891  the  attendants  were  uniformed. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Orth,  of  Harrisburg,  was  elected  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Gerhard,  taking  up  his  duties 
as  superintendent  November  1,  1891,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

The  hospital  had  opened  in  1851,  with  a  superintendent,  John 
Curwen,  M.  D.,  and  one  assistant  physician,  William  R.  DeWitt, 
Jr.,  M.  D.  In  1855  the  trustees  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
second  assistant  physician.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1880,  under  the 
power  conferred  by  the  act  of  Assembly  entitled,  “  An  Act  for  the 
Better  Regulation  and  Treatment  of  the  Female  Insane  in  the 
Asylums  and  Hospitals  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,” 
approved  the  4th  of  June,  1879,  the  trustees  elected  Margaret  A. 
Cleaves,  M.  D.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  have  medical  control  of  the 
female  patients,  and  Jane  K.  Garver,  M.  D.,  to  be  her  assistant. 
Dr.  Cleaves  served  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  declined  re-elec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Garver  was  appointed  in  her  place  September,  1883,  and 
served  in  that  position  until  her  death  in  October,  1902.  In  August, 
1883,  because  of  friction  between  the  superintendent  and  women 
physicians,  the  trustees  passed  a  resolution  giving  the  superin- 
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tendent  the  power  to  employ  and  discharge  all  attendants  in  the 
hospital,  and  required  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  women’s 
wards  to  report  to  the  superintendent,  as  did  the  first  assistant  of 
the  men’s  wards.  In  1903  the  trustees,  convinced  that  greater 
efficiency  would  result  in  the  administration  by  placing  entire  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  staff  upon  the  superintendent,  amended  the  by¬ 
laws  to  effect  this  change.  The  by-laws  now  provide  for  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  shall  be  a  skillful  physician,  one  first  assistant  male 
physician  and  three  assistant  physicians,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
women. 

In  1873  a  contract  was  made  by  the  trustees  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  authorizing  said  company 
to  construct  their  road  through  the  hospital  grounds,  650  feet  from 
the  nearest  building.  The  company  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  authority  therein  granted  within  five  years  and  thus  lost  their 
right  to  enter  in  and  take  possession. 

In  1881-83  the  original  building  was  examined  by  experts  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  introducing  an  improved  and  safe 
method  of  heating.  They  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  total  reconstruction,  which  would  cost  about  as  much  as  a 
new  building.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of  two  members  of 
the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House,  was  appointed,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  to  examine  and  report  to  the  House  the 
condition  of  the  hospital  buildings  and  the  propriety  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  ones.  Their  report  was  submitted  April  20,  1883,  to 
the  effect  “  that  the  buildings  were  defective  in  many  particulars, 
were  originally  erected  without  any  cellars,  and  although  subse¬ 
quent  excavations  had  been  made,  they  were  totally  without  light 
or  ventilation.”  In  consideration  of  the  great  expense  that  would 
be  required  to  put  these  buildings  in  proper  order,  they  recom¬ 
mended  that  new  buildings  be  erected  at  a  probable  cost  of  $500,000 
and  that  the  Legislature  then  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  said  buildings.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
purpose  until  1885,  when  $80,000  was  appropriated  for  two  build¬ 
ings,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  These  buildings  were 
finished  in  1886.  They  each  contain  accommodations  for  152 
patients,  and  are  connected  with  the  center  of  the  plant  by  long 
corridors.  On  the  first  floor  of  each  are  two  large  day  rooms  and 
single  and  double  bed  rooms ;  on  the  second  are  two  large  dormi- 
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tories  with  a  few  smaller  bed  rooms.  One-half  of  the  basement  of 
each  building  was  fitted  up  temporarily  as  a  dining  room,  and  these 
dining  rooms  still  continue  in  use. 

In  1887  $45,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new  boiler  house,  to  be 
located  near  the  new  wards  on  the  south  side.  This  contained  on 
the  lower  floor  boiler  room,  coal  vault,  machine  shop,  etc.,  on  the 
upper  floor  the  laundry,  and  on  the  third  floor  rooms  for  the 
employees.  In  1892  a  $10,000  electric  light  plant  was  installed,  the 
dynamos  being  placed  in  the  boiler  house. 

In  1893,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $100,000  for  rebuilding  the 
central  portion  of  the  main  building.  This  (the  administration 
building)  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  buildings  arranged  on  the 
cottage  system,  the  general  plan  being  drawn  up  by  Addison  Hut¬ 
ton,  architect,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Orth,  the  superintendent, 
to  replace  the  buildings  erected  in  1850.  These  buildings,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  follows,  are  practically  finished  (in  1914)  and  all 
old  buildings  removed,  but  there  is  still  much  grading,  filling  in  and 
planting  to  be  done  before  the  grounds  are  in  order.  Money  was 
appropriated  for  new  buildings  by  the  various  sessions  of  the 


Legislature  as  follows : 

1893  Administration  building  . ..$100,000 

1897  Building  for  feeble  men  and  women  .  150,000 

1901  Kitchens,  etc .  40,000 

Laboratory  . 3,000 


1903  One  building  for  destructive  and  dangerous  men 
One  building  for  recent  and  acute  cases  (men)  . 

One  building  for  convalescent  men . 

Cold  storage  and  ice  plant . 


1905  One  building  for  destructive  and  dangerous  women  ........  97,500 

One  building  for  women  nurses  .  47, 500 

1907  One  building  for  convalescent  women  .  100,000 

One  psychopathic  building  for  women . . .  55, 000 

Connecting  corridors  .  15,000 

1909  One  home  for  men  nurses  .  55,000 

Sun  parlor  .  15,000 

1911  Assembly  hall  .  35, 000 

Completion  of  sun  parlor  .  5, 000 

1913  Lounging  room  for  men .  1,000 


$971,000 
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This,  with  appropriations  for  filter  plant,  sewage  disposal  plant, 
increased  boiler  capacity,  tearing  down  of  buildings,  grading,  fur¬ 
nishing  and  equipment  of  new  buildings,  etc.,  which  amount  to 
$174,500,  brings  the  cost  of  the  new  plant  to  $1,145,500,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  labor  of  patients  and  regular  hospital  employees. 

The  plant  comprises  an  administration  building  54  x  126  feet; 
eight  wards,  each  two  stories  in  height,  two  of  these  for  convales¬ 
cent  patients,  two  for  dangerous  patients,  two  for  chronic  patients, 
two  psychopathic  wards ;  one  ward  one  story  in  height  for  feeble 
men  and  women  patients  ;  and  two  buildings  for  nurses.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  quadrangle  or  court  800  by  1000 
feet,  faced  west  by  south,  with  the  administration  building  on  the 
western  front  and  the  building  for  feeble  and  harmless  patients 
on  the  east ;  the  kitchen,  assembly  hall  and  large  sun  parlor  in  the 
center,  connected  with  all  the  buildings  by  semi-subways  for  water, 
steam  and  electric  piping,  and  for  passage  for  food  cars.  All  build¬ 
ings  are  of  fireproof  construction  and  so  planned  that  every  room 
in  the  plant  is  supplied  with  one  or  more  windows ;  electricity  is 
used  for  lighting  and  in  many  cases  for  cooking.  The  food  can  be 
delivered  to  any  ward  in  the  house  within  three  minutes  from  the 
kitchen.  The  vacuum  system  of  heating  is  used  and  the  house  is 
thoroughly  warmed  by  indirect  radiation  with  one  pound  of  steam 
pressure.  The  psychopathic  wards,  constructed  with  hydrothera- 
peutic  and  electrical  apparatus  and  operating  rooms,  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  instruments  of  precision,  give  facilities  for 
examining  and  treating  patients  in  accordance  with  modern  scien¬ 
tific  methods. 

A  slight  summary  of  the  work  of  24  years,  from  1891  to  1914, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  reconstruction  and  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  time.  All  old  buildings  have  been  demolished, 
and  a  new  hospital,  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for 
the  treatment  of  disease,  has  arisen.  Dysentery  and  typhoid  fever 
have  been  eradicated.  There  is  a  bacteriological  laboratory  with 
latest  appliances,  a  sand  filter  that  removes  habitually  99  per  cent 
bacterial  life  from  the  water  supply,  and  a  sewage  filter  with  an 
efficiency  of  88  per  cent  whose  effluent  is  delivered  into  the  Harris¬ 
burg  intercepting  sewer.  One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land 
have  been  added  to  the  farm,  increasing  it  to  420  acres  ;  a  large  silo 
has  been  erected ;  a  new  pig  pen  built ;  an  electric  light  plant  of 
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250  kw.  has  taken  the  place  of  gas ;  new  boilers  of  1070  horse¬ 
power  capacity  have  been  installed ;  the  exhaust  system  of  heating 
has  been  introduced  with  satisfactory  results.  The  cow  stables 
have  been  renovated  in  order  to  give  partial  protection  to  the  cows 
from  tuberculosis.  The  cows  are  tested  yearly  with  tuberculin. 
The  patients  have  increased  in  numbers  from  803  in  1891  to  1372 
in  1914,  about  70  per  cent;  the  officers  and  employees  from  156  to 
247,  about  59  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  annual  expenditures 
for  officers  and  employees  have  risen  from  $45,899,  or  $59.65  per 
capita,  to  $90,644,  or  $71.65  per  capita,  an  increase  of  but  21  per 
cent,  while  the  whole  per  capita  cost  was  increased  25  per  cent, 
namely,  expenditures  in  1891,  $  139, 995. 5 2  ;  in  1911,  $267,274.90. 
With  the  increased  acreage  of  arable  land  from  143  acres  in  1891 
to  273  acres  in  1911,  the  farm  and  garden  yielded  products  worth 
$57,927.34  in  1914,  as  compared  with  $12,957.99 'm  1891. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  term  was  the  opening 
of  the  newly  completed  assembly  hall  on  Christmas  Day,  1913. 
This  hall  is  90  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  width,  with  a  stage  40 
feet  by  18  feet,  with  necessary  scenery ;  a  gallery  50  feet  by 
20  feet  for  organ  and  moving-picture  booth ;  the  roof  is  arched, 
leaving  the  auditorium  free  from  supporting  columns.  For  20 
years  the  hospital  was  deprived  of  opportunities  to  hold  religious 
services  and  give  entertainments  for  the  pleasure  of  or  profit  to 
its  inmates.  Occasionally  religious  services  were  held  in  crowded 
wards  by  members  of  the  Harrisburg  Ministerial  Association,  who 
voluntarily  gave  their  services.  Now  religious  services  are  held 
weekly  by  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  de¬ 
nominations  ;  dances,  moving  picture  exhibitions,  accompanied  by 
interpretations  of  the  best  music,  and  other  entertainments  of 
various  kinds. 

Regular  employment  is  furnished  for  the  patients  wherever 
possible.  The  women  work  in  the  wards,  in  the  dining  rooms  and 
kitchen,  in  the  laundry  and  sewing-room,  all  the  clothing  for  the 
women  patients  being  made  in  the  hospital.  The  men  work  in  the 
dairy,  farm  and  garden,  at  the  stone  quarry,  in  grading  and  keeping 
the  lawns  in  order  ;  in  shoe  shop,  butcher  shop,  bakery,  etc. 
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FRIENDS’  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  America  as  early  as  1709  the  “  Religious  Society  of  Friends,” 
at  a  monthly  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  took  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  insane,  which 
“  concern  ”  subsequently  bore  fruit  in  the  founding  of  the  “  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital  ”  in  1751,  and  later  in  “  Friends’  ”  Asylum,  which 
in  1813  became  a  place  where  “  the  insane  might  see  that  they  were 
regarded  as  men  and  brethren.”  This  philanthropic  movement  of 
Friends  in  1709  antedates  by  nearly  a  century  the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  Tuke  and  Pinel,  which  marked  the  dawn  of  a  better  day 
for  them  in  England  and  France. 

Friends’  Asylum  far  the  Insane 2  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  near  Frankford,  at  Summerdale  Station,  on  the 
Frankford  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  and 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.  Estab¬ 
lished  as  a  hospital,  it  has  occupied  for  many  years  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  among  kindred  institutions.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation 
there  was  no  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country  which  could 
serve  as  a  model.  Its  original  purpose  was  for  the  care  of  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  has  been  conducted  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Managers, 
who,  by  the  initial  constitution  and  present  charter,  are  members 
of  that  religious  body.  In  1834  all  sectarian  restrictions  were 
removed,  which  opened  the  doors  to  all  patients,  irrespective  of 
religious  belief,  who  sought  its  aid.  In  late  years  so  general  has 
become  its  scope  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
patients  are  “  Friends.” 

In  reading  the  early  reports  of  Friends’  Asylum,  one  cannot  fail 
to  remark  the  Christian  spirit  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
patients  that  pervade  every  one  of  them  and  the  same  earnest  tone 
is  felt  in  the  quest  to  do  them  good.  The  reputation  that  this 
venerable  hospital  and  retreat  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  faithful  allegiance  of  its  managers.  With 

1  By  Robert  H.  Chase,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 

2  In  conformity  with  modern  tendencies  the  managers  have  in  contempla¬ 
tion  a  change  of  the  present  title  of  the  institution  to  one  that  may  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  patients  and  their  friends. 
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a  single  exception  1  the  oldest  institution  for  the  exclusive  care  of 
the  insane  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  maintained  by  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy,  which  has  rejected  no  judicious  means  that 
has  proved  beneficial  elsewhere  for  the  treatment  of  its  afflicted 
ones. 

While  Friends’  Asylum  derives  its  remote  inception  from  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  in  the  early  move¬ 
ment  of  1709,  it  took  its  immediate  origin  from  proposals  made 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1811,  “  to  make  provision  for  such  of  our  members  as  may  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason.”  In  pursuance  thereof  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  take  under  consideration  this  subject. 
They  reported  “  that,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  afflicted  class  of  our  members,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  their 
families  and  friends,  they  believed  that  the  establishment  proposed, 
under  direction  of  such  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  as  might 
be  willing  to  contribute  thereto,  would  be  beneficial.”  The  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1812  having  adopted  this  report,  a  number  of  Friends 
met  in  Philadelphia  to  deliberate  on  the  most  suitable  means  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect.  They  accordingly  agreed  upon  a 
plan  and  form  of  subscription,  the  distribution  of  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  following  seven  Friends :  Thomas  Scattergood, 
Emmor  Kimber,  Jonathan  Evans,  Thomas  Wistar,  Ellis  Yarnall, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts  and  Isaac  Bonsalh 

It  appeared  to  them  very  desirable  that  an  institution  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  retired  location,  with  the  necessary  medical  assistance, 
and  that  it  be  wholly  under  the  care  and  notice  of  Friends  for  the 
relief  and  accommodation  of  persons  thus  afflicted,  including 
members  and  professors  of  their  belief.  The  committee  felt  that 
this  undertaking  would  serve  to  alleviate  the  anxiety  of  relatives, 
to  tranquilize  the  minds  of  the  afflicted  in  their  lucid  intervals, 
and  tend  to  facilitate  their  recovery. 

It  was,  therefore,  proposed : 

1.  That,  if  proper  encouragement  be  given,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  be  purchased  near  Philadelphia  and  a  building  erected 
thereon,  which  may  accommodate  at  least  50  persons. 

2.  That  the  institution  be  established  and  supported  by  legacies, 
donations  and  subscriptions,  to  be  promoted  amongst  Friends. 
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3.  That  any  monthly  meeting  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  contributing  $200,  and  every  individual  subscrib¬ 
ing  $10  per  annum,  or  $50  at  one  time,  being  and  continuing  a 
member  of  this  religious  society,  shall  be  considered  members  of 
the  association. 

4.  That  all  annual  subscriptions  under  $10  or  sums  contributed 
under  $50  shall  be  considered  as  donations. 

5.  That  the  members  shall  meet  annually  in  Philadelphia  on 
fourth  day  preceding  the  third  sixth  day  of  the  week,  in  the  third 
month ;  and  to  choose  from  amongst  the  subscribers,  members  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  20  persons  as  a  committee  to  manage  all  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  At  these  annual  meetings  a  report  of  last 
year’s  proceedings  shall  be  produced  by  the  committee.  Every 
monthly  meeting  contributing  as  above  shall  have  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  an  agent,  who  may  appear  and  act  on  their  behalf  at  these 
meetings. 

6.  That  every  monthly  meeting  which  has  contributed  $200  and 
every  indivadual  who  has  contributed  $50  whilst  continuing  a 
member  of  this  religious  society  may  recommend  one  poor  patient, 
at  one  time,  on  the  lowest  terms  of  admission. 

It  was  believed  by  the  Friends  who  drew  up  this  plan  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  meet  with  the  general 
approbation  of  Friends,  and  they  were  accordingly  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  aid. 

A  form  of  subscription  was  circulated  amongst  Friends  and 
Jonathan  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was  authorized  to  receive  all 
contributions  until  a  treasurer  was  appointed. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  plan  and  proposals  a  general  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  fourth  month,  14th, 
1813.  A  large  number  of  subscriptions  were  obtained  from  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  society. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  contributors,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  sixth  month,  4th,  a  committee  of  ten  Friends  was 
selected  to  prepare  a  constitution,  which  in  turn  was  adopted.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  committee  of  12  was  appointed  to  seek  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  proposed  asylum,  as  well  as  to  devise  a  mode  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  officers  of  the  institution.  At  a  meeting  held  in  ninth 
month  of  the  same  year  the  committee  on  site  recommended  a  piece 
of  land  near  Frankford,  containing  about  52  acres,  which  was 
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accordingly  purchased  for  $6764  and  the  premises  were  conveyed 
to  12  Friends  in  trust.  Six  acres  contiguous,  being  thought  advan¬ 
tageous,  were  also  added  to  the  tract.  At  the  same  meeting  20 
Friends  were  chosen  to  propose  the  names  of  Friends  to  serve  as 
managers,  treasurer  and  clerk.  A  committee  consisting  of  10 
Friends  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  and  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  an  appropriate  building  for  the  asylum.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting,  tenth  month,  2d,  a  Board  of  Managers  was 
appointed  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee. 
The  Building  Committee  submitted  its  report,  which  was  adopted, 
and  six  Friends  were  chosen  in  conjunction  with  the  managers  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Following  their  appointment  the  managers  met  on  eleventh 
month,  10th,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  board  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officers.  Nine  members  of  the  board  were  selected 
as  a  building  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  of  the 
contributors,  to  whose  joint  care  was  entrusted  the  prosecution  of 
that  “  concern.”  This  committee  began  at  once  the  performance 
of  their  task,  and  held  stated  meetings  twice  in  every  month. 

The  grave  sense  of  responsibility  that  they  felt  in  assuming  this 
duty  and  the  spirit  of  devoted  consecration  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  their  first  report  to  the  association : 

We  would  observe  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work  if  some 
difficulties  should  be  presented  we  hope  they  may  not  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
courage  our  efforts  to  overcome  them,  but  recollecting  that  the  design  had 
its  origin  in  religious  motives,  may  we  proceed  in  its  accomplishment, 
humbly  believing  that  a  Gracious  Providence,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works,  will  not  suffer  this  beneficent  purpose  to  fail. 

The  Contributors’  Association  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  similar  undertaking  by  Friends  at  the  York  Retreat 
in  England,  which  had  been  established  in  1792.  A  descriptive 
account  of  the  Retreat  made  by  Samuel  Tuke,  the  founder,  was 
circulated  among  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  served  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  collecting  funds  and  in  pushing  forward  the  work  to 
completion. 

In  1816  the  Building  Committee  reported  that  the  building  was 
nearly  completed.  In  the  meantime  the  officers  were  appointed ; 
the  grounds  were  put  in  shape ;  and  the  house  prepared  for  the  re- 
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ception  of  patients.  On  the  fifth  month,  15th,  1817,  the  house  being 
completed,  was  opened  for  patients.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
two  patients,  one  of  each  sex,  had  been  admitted.  The  subsequent 
record  showed  that  the  woman  was  discharged  improved,  and  the 
man  was  discharged  cured.  The  institution  thus  began  with  an 
excellent  percentage  of  commendable  medical  work.  During  the 
first  year  19  patients  were  received.  At  the  end  of  the  year  four 
had  been  discharged  cured  and  one  improved.  Of  the  remaining 
all  had  improved  in  mental  condition  excepting  three,  who  were 
reported  as  stationary.  No  deaths  occurred  in  this  period. 

As  at  first  designed,  the  asylum,  which  faces  nearly  north,  was 
322  feet  in  length.  It  was  a  large,  fine  stone  building,  fronting  on 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  public  road — 500  feet  or 
more.  The  center  building  measured  60  feet  square  and  was  three 
stories  high  above  the  basement.  The  two  wings,  standing  back 
about  18  feet  from  the  front,  were  each  100  feet  long  by  24  feet 
deep,  and  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement.  The  men 
patients  occupied  the  east  wing  and  the  women  patients  the  west 
wing.  In  1827  from  each  of  these  another  wing  was  built  for  the 
care  of  disturbed  patients,  running  southward  at  right  angles  with 
the  front,  extending  26^  feet  in  length  by  22^4  feet  in  depth,  and 
corresponding  in  height  with  the  front  wings.  The  first  story  of 
the  center  building  contained  four  large  rooms,  divided  from  each 
other  by  halls  at  right  angles;  one  hall  traversed  the  building 
from  front  to  rear  and  had  the  staircase  in  it,  and  the  other 
opened  into  each  wing.  The  second  story  of  the  center  building 
was  divided  into  two  large  and  four  smaller  rooms  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  family.  There  were  four  large  and  three  smaller 
rooms  in  the  third  story,  one  of  which  was  used  as  the  drug-room  ; 
and  four  lodging  rooms,  with  two  windows  to  each,  in  the  attic. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  building  economy  and  convenience  were 
studied  with  equal  success.  The  wings  each  contained  20  rooms 
for  patients,  with  a  corridor  or  hall  ten  feet  wide,  extending  in 
front  of  them  and  at  the  extreme  end  was  a  staircase.  The  end 
buildings,  or  lodges,  as  they  were  called,  though  united  to  the  wing 
by  the  front  wall,  had  their  other  wall  entirely  distinct ;  and  in  the 
lower  story  were  separated  from  the  wings  by  a  passage  five  feet 
wide,  leading  to  the  airing  yards.  Immediately  over  this  passage 
was  a  staircase  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third  story  of  the 
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lodge.  The  rooms,  both  in  the  body  of  the  western  lodge  and  its 
extension,  were  on  the  west  side,  with  a  hall  six  feet  wide  running 
in  the  rear  of  them  on  the  east  side  ;  those  in  the  eastern  lodge  were 
on  the  east  side ;  these  halls  were  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end, 
the  wall  on  the  side  next  to  the  wings  being  unbroken  and  of 
extraordinary  thickness.  This  separation  of  the  two  lodges  from 
the  rest  of  the  building  was  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound. 
This  preserved  the  convalescent  and  quiet  patients  who  were 
located  in  the  wings  from  annoyance  by  disturbed  patients  who 
occupied  the  lodges. 

The  whole  building  was  surmounted  by  a  double-pitched  slate 
roof  and  was  as  nearly  fireproof  as  the  safeguards  of  that  day 
required.  In  all  parts  of  the  asylum  accessible  to  the  patients  the 
window  sash  was  of  cast  iron  and  stationary.  The  lower  window 
was  glazed,  and  outside  of  the  upper  was  a  wooden  sash,  glazed, 
which  was  hung  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  This 
arrangement,  while  it  insured  security,  did  not  give  the  appearance 
of  a  place  of  confinement.  The  rooms  in  the  center  building  were 
warmed  by  stoves  and  grates.  The  wings  and  lodges  had  heated 
air  from  furnaces  in  the  basement. 

Under  the  roof  in  each  wing  was  a  large  reservoir  for  water, 
supplied  by  a  forcing-pump  from  a  never-failing  spring  not  far 
distant. 

In  the  rear  of  the  wings  and  lodges  were  airing  courts,  each 
surrounded  by  walls  ten  feet  in  height,  enclosing  about  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  for  such  patients  of  each  sex  as  were  not  well 
enough  to  walk  unattended  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  yards  were  made  pleasant  by  trees  and  summer  houses. 
Between  these  courts  was  a  large  flower  garden  and  immediately 
beyond  them  a  vegetable  garden,  the  two  containing  about  two 
acres  of  ground.  At  the  termination  of  a  gravel  walk  leading 
directly  from  the  house  through  these  two  gardens,  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  feet,  was  an  attractive  house,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  piazza,  fitted  up  as  a  library  and  reading  room  and  containing 
specimens  of  natural  history.  It  afforded  an  agreeable  resort  for 
patients  well  enough  to  use  it.  The  report  of  1839  mentions  that 
south  of  the  library,  including  a  small  portion  of  wood  and  pasture 
land  through  which  ran  a  small  stream,  was  a  park  containing  some 
fine  deer. 
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In  1871  extensive  changes  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
asylum  building.  Single  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 
were  donated  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  alterations  embraced 
the  construction  of  a  mansard  roof  over  the  whole  main  building, 
which  increased  the  capacity  of  the  house ;  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  extension  to  the  center  building,  and  new  and  improved 
accommodations  for  excitable  patients.  To  facilitate  this  work  it 
became  necessary  temporarily  to  suspend  the  admission  of  new 
patients  for  a  few  months. 

The  old  stairs  to  the  second  and  third  stories  were  removed  and 
their  place  supplied  with  others,  of  new  and  improved  construc¬ 
tion,  which  by  a  single  “  run  ”  surmounted  the  whole  height 
between  the  floors  in  each  story. 

In  1879  the  basement  of  the  rear  center  was  fitted  up  for  a 
kitchen.  The  old  kitchen  was  converted  into  a  store  room  and  a 
large  refrigerator  built  in  the  hall  near  the  kitchen.  A  bakery 
also  was  built,  adjacent  to  and  in  the  rear  of  the  basement  of  the 
women’s  wing.  In  1876  a  four-story  tower-shaped  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  extensions  from  the 
main  building,  for  both  departments,  to  provide  bath  and  toilet 
rooms  for  each  floor,  and  an  enclosed  fireproof  stairway  for  exit 
facilities  at  either  end  of  the  building.  Each  tower  carried  a  tank 
for  water  storage  to  the  capacity  of  several  thousand  gallons.  To 
satisfy  a  growing  demand  for  additional  accommodations  for  men 
patients,  in  1905  an  extension  was  added  to  the  men’s  wards. 

A  cozy  reading  room  was  provided  in  each  of  the  main  halls  and 
a  sun-parlor  at  the  east  end  on  both  floors. 

The  progressive  expansion  of  the  asylum  made  it  necessary  in 
1906  to  thoroughly  renovate  the  culinary  department.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  a  new  ice  and  refrigeration  plant  of  ten  tons  capacity  was 
installed.  Leading  from  the  engine-room,  where  the  ice  is  made, 
are  five  spacious  refrigerators,  divided  into  compartments. 

The  institution  since  its  foundation  has  been  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Managers  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  who  are  also  managers  ;  those  of  the  board  are  president 
and  clerk.  There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the  board,  to 
wit:  the  Executive,  Farm  and  Grounds,  and  Finance.  All  the 
managers,  except  the  treasurer  and  clerk,  form  a  visiting  com- 
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mittee  of  three  members  at  a  time,  who  visit  the  asylum  once  every 
week  for  a  month  in  rotation.  By  this  plan  each  member  of  the 
committee  comes  on  duty  twice  in  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
committee  usually  meet  on  seventh  day,  afternoon,  coming  out  in 
time  for  dinner.  They  make  a  complete  tour  of  the  house  and 
inspect  the  outbuildings  and  premises.  In  this  manner  they  come 
intimately  in  contact  with  the  patients,  with  whom  they  confer 
individually  and  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  appear  conducive  to 
their  welfare  and  comfort.  The  officers  of  the  asylum  have  varied 
somewhat  in  the  several  periods  of  its  administration.  Generally 
they  have  been  a  superintendent,  matron  and  assistant  physicians ; 
in  late  years  the  position  of  steward  has  been  created.  When  the 
superintendent  was  not  a  medical  man  a  resident  physician  and  a 
non-resident  attending  physician  were  added  to  the  staff. 

The  residences  of  the  superintendent  and  steward,  located  near 
the  east  entrance  of  the  grounds,  are  substantial  stone  dwellings, 
the  former  built  in  1859,  the  latter  in  1910  and  named  respectively 
Lawnside  and  Greystone.  On  the  extreme  eastern  border,  set  back 
from  the  pike,  is  a  stone  double-dwelling  house,  used  by  the  farmer 
and  engineer  and  their  families.  In  the  southeastern  section  is 
another  double-house,  the  Hoffman  house,  for  two  married  em¬ 
ployees.  On  the  carriage  drive  at  the  angle  is  a  brick  and  frame 
dwelling,  known  as  Twin  Cottage,  used  as  a  detached  cottage  for 
women  patients.  Beyond  this  to  the  south  is  located  a  considerable 
group  of  out-buildings,  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of 
years.  They  comprise  the  carpenter  shop,  a  large  utility  building 
for  painter,  upholsterer,  etc.,  dormitories  for  male  employees,  farm 
and  dairy  stables,  poultry  houses,  coach  house  and  garage.  In 
1900  the  ground  was  cleared  of  several  old  structures  which  had 
become  antiquated,  and  on  the  same  site,  in  lieu  of  them,  a  light, 
heat,  power  and  laundry  plant  was  installed  in  a  large  new  building. 

In  1885  the  managers  were  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of 
having,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  asylum  and  administered  in  connection 
with  it,  a  separate  house,  not  immediately  contiguous,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  suitable  for  the  curative  influence  of  isolation  and  rest,  as  well 
as  a  place  where  the  convalescent  at  the  asylum  could  go  for  a  short 
sojourn  before  resuming  their  place  in  the  home  circle.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  retreat  called  “  Gurney  Cottage  ”  was  opened  at  Atlantic 
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City.  Gurney  Cottage  was  conducted  in  this  manner  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  four  years.  The  good  work  had  to  be  suspended,  however, 
owing  to  the  sale  of  the  property,  which  had  been  occupied  under  a 
lease.  Some  years  later  an  opportunity  favored  the  continuation  of 
the  convalescent  idea,  and  a  large  house,  “  Oxford  Manor,” 
opposite  the  asylum  grounds  on  the  pike,  was  rented  and  opened. 
This  project  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years  with  equal 
success,  until  it  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  building 
of  the  Northeast  Boulevard.  The  managers  were  by  this  time  fully 
committed  to  the  cottage  system  of  detached  buildings,  as  shown 
by  these  and  other  provisions  to  be  described. 

Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  site  in  1813  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  appointed  a  Committee  on  Farm  and  Grounds.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and  its  successors  in  duty 
continue  to  discharge  their  important  function.  They  procured  a 
farm  that  served  not  only  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  and  the  maintenance  of  a  dairy,  but  also  one  that 
afforded  ample  grounds  for  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the 
patients.  The  first  tract  contained  about  52  acres.  But  from  time 
to  time,  as  opportunity  afforded,  small  consecutive  plots  of  ground 
were  secured,  until  the  present  land  owned  by  the  asylum  com¬ 
prises  nearly  double  the  acreage  at  the  beginning.  Of  these 
premises  18  are  under  cultivation,  21  are  given  over  to  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  for  the  patients,  22  in  woodland,  three  in  build¬ 
ings,  22  in  meadows  and  four  and  a  half  in  kitchen  garden  and 
orchards. 

In  1901  a  farm  of  104  acres  on  the  Pine  Road  near  Fox  Chase 
was  purchased.  Both  owned  and  rented,  the  asylum  now  com¬ 
mands  about  340  acres.  This  considerable  acreage  is  not  only 
necessary  to  the  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  and  recreation 
purposes,  but  to  furnish  pasture  land  and  fodder  for  the  large  dairy 
maintained  by  the  asylum.  In  no  time  probably  in  the  history  of 
the  institution  has  this  department  of  the  work  been  pursued  with 
more  vigor  and  enterprise  than  in  the  past  one  or  two  decades. 
Most  of  the  staple  articles,  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  peas, 
beans,  asparagus  and  celery,  have  been  raised  in  quantities  that 
nearly  supply  in  their  season  the  requirements  of  home  consump¬ 
tion ;  while  from  the  surplus  products  in  some  seasons  several 
thousand,  quarts  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  are  prepared.  The 
34 
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poultry  yards  are  likewise  maintained  because  fresh  eggs  and 
common  fowl,  including  chickens,  ducks  and  squabs,  enter  largely 
into  the  diet  of  a  hospital.  The  dairy  farm  has  by  degrees  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  large  herd  of  registered  cattle,  comprising  about 
130  head  of  dairy  stock.  Such  essential  products  as  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit,  milk,  eggs,  poultry  and  butter  have,  in  a  large 
measure,  supplied  in  these  particulars  the  wants  of  the  house. 

The  Fox  Chase  property,  called  Stanley  Farm,  received  its  name 
from  the  original  owner,  who  was  a  manager  from  1829  to  1835, 
and  also  an  ancestor  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  present  Board 
of  Managers.  The  improvements  consist  of  (besides  a  stone  farm¬ 
house,  a  double-deck  stone  barn  and  other  outbuildings)  a  good- 
sized  stone  mansion,  containing  12  rooms  and  bath.  The  house, 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect  from  lying  idle  a  number  of  years, 
was  rehabilitated  and  made  entirely  comfortable  for  the  reception 
of  12  patients  and  the  housekeeper,  nurses  and  domestics.  Steam 
heating  and  electric  light  were  introduced,  and  the  house  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  asylum  by  telephone,  five  miles  distant.  In  the 
spring  of  1903  it  was  opened  and  occupied.  The  design  is  to  give 
to  the  patients  a  resort,  in  a  beautiful  country  seat,  for  a  change  of 
scene,  somewhat  similar  to  the  project  20  years  before,  when 
patients  for  a  change  were  taken  to  the  “  Gurney  Cottage,”  at 
Atlantic  City. 

The  institution  from  its  inception  has  been  a  consistent  advocate 
of  the  system  of  non-restraint.  It  has  used  coercion  “  only  as 
a  protecting  and  salutary  agency.”  In  the  annual  report  of  1853 
it  says :  “  Thirty-six  years  ago  this  ‘  revolution  ’  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  in  this  country,  and  the  asylum  was  the  first 
erected  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  which  a  chain  was  never  used 
for  the  confinement  of  a  patient.”  The  same  spirit  that  led  the 
founders  to  regard  the  insane  “  as  men  and  brethren  ”  also  wrote 
into  the  rules  this  injunction :  “  Come  what  may,  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness  must  at  all  times  prevail.” 

Early  in  the  history  of  Friends’  Asylum  intelligent  and  steady 
effort  was  used  to  give  the  patients  the  benefit  that  comes  from  em¬ 
ployment  and  rational  diversion.  In  the  grounds,  gardens  and 
stables  the  men  patients  who  were  accustomed  to  farm  life  were 
employed  and  the  women  in  sewing,  knitting  and  other  household 
work.  In  the  early  years  of  the  asylum  the  managers  were  in 
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correspondence  with  Friends  in  England  upon  the  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  occupation  for  the  patients,  to  which  they  gave  much  time 
and  attention.  Animated  objects,  such  as  lambs,  poultry,  English 
rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.,  were  introduced  into  their  pleasure  grounds 
and  a  park  for  deer  was  enclosed  in  a  part  of  the  woods  in  the  south 
lands.  In  former  years  a  hand-propelled  car  on  a  circular  track 
laid  out  on  the  front  lawn  was  very  popular,  as  well  as  mechanical 
swings.  At  a  later  date  the  bicycle  had  its  vogue.  Carriage  riding 
through  the  delightful  drives  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  in  which  the 
asylum  is  situated  has  long  been  a  favorite  form  of  recreation. 
Since  the  automobile  has  arisen  carriage  riding  has  been  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  this  pleasanter  form  of  locomotion.  As  early  as 
1838  a  library  and  reading  pavilion  was  put  up  in  the  rear  lawn, 
which  contained  also  cabinets  of  natural  history  in  the  way  of  a 
good  variety  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals.  At  one  time  a  paper 
called  The  Pearl  was  published  by  the  patients  and  a  school  for 
each  sex  was  maintained,  conducted  by  trained  treachers  specially 
engaged  for  this  purpose.  In  1889  a  large  gymnasium  building, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  was  erected  in  the  west  front 
lawn,  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the 
patients.  The  managers  have  long  favored  the  employment  of 
women  in  certain  parts  of  the  men’s  wards  as  nurses,  ward  maids, 
etc.,  which  has  been  done  with  gratifying  success.  Lately  they 
have  carried  this  plan  further  by  the  appointment  of  a  ward 
matron.  She  assumes  the  many-sided  function  of  housekeeper, 
nurse,  companion,  entertainer,  friend  and  protector  of  the  patient 
in  his  domicile,  the  ward. 

With  the  small  nucleus  of  $500  donated  to  the  asylum  by  a 
“  kind  friend  ”  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  green  house  in  1879 
a  taste  and  demand  for  flowers  and  plants  took  its  origin,  and  has 
grown  and  developed  with  the  years.  A  house,  24  by  74  feet,  was 
erected  near  the  boiler  house  with  this  sum.  From  time  to  time 
additions  and  enlargements  were  made.  In  1905  the  old  structures, 
having  gone  into  decay,  were  torn  down  and  on  the  rear  east  lawn 
on  a  line  with  the  central  fountain  a  new  large  conservatory  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  The  main  house  is  of  steel- 
frame  construction  and  consists  of  a  domed  central  building  50 
feet  in  width  by  40  feet  in  depth,  by  24  four  in  height,  with  two 
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wings,  each  42  feet  front  and  30  feet  in  depth.  The  central  build¬ 
ing  is  designed  for  the  large  palms  and  other  tropical  plants. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  it  again  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  asylum,  the  managers  discussed  several  projects. 
They  finally  decided  to  put  up  a  detached  cottage  for  disturbed 
women  patients  rather  than  to  add  more  stories  to  the  fourth  ward. 
In  1892,  through  the  liberality  of  friends  of  the  institution,  a  con¬ 
siderable  fund  was  raised  and  the  work  begun.  This  extension 
consisted  of  two  buildings,  connected  by  a  covered  corridor, 
situated  about  300  yards  southwest  of  the  main  buildings,  and  300 
feet  south  of  the  boiler  house.  The  larger  of  the  two  buildings 
contains  on  the  first  floor  seven  bed  rooms,  a  day  room,  a  dining 
room  and  pantry;  a  similar  arrangement  is  carried  out  on  the 
second  floor.  The  bath  rooms  and  toilet  rooms  are  in  a  separate 
wing,  connected  by  an  entry,  in  accordance  with  modern  require¬ 
ments.  The  smaller  building  is  one  story  in  height  and  is  designed 
for  disturbed  patients.  It  has  several  bedrooms,  a  day  xoom  and 
pantry,  with  a  detached  bath  and  toilet  room,  as  described  in  the 
larger  building.  The  buildings  are  connected  by  a  tunnel  witn  a 
boiler  house  and  also  with  the  main  house,  and  in  this  way  food 
may  be  served  from  the  central  kitchen.,  In  the  basement  are  large 
heating  coils  and  a  Sturtevant  ventilating  fan.  The  two  buildings 
were  designated,  in  memory  of  the  late  superintendent,  Dr.  Hall, 
“  The  John  C.  Hall  Memorial.”  They  were  just  completed  at  the 

time  of  his  death. 

When  in  1909  it  was  expedient  to  further  enlarge  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  patients,  it  seemed  best  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  last-described  group  by  adding  another  ward  building  in 
proximity  to  it.  This  new  building,  and  a  congregate  dining  room 
annex,  together  with  the  John  C.  Hall  Memorial,  form  a  larger 
group  for  the  care  of  an  important  class  of  patients.  The  naming 
of  the  building  may  be  made  clear  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  clerk’s  report  of  1910: 

The  board,  in  loving  recollection  of  our  dear  friend,  Samuel  Morris,  so 
long  manager  of  the  asylum,  and  from  its  incorporation  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  the  president  of  the  corporation,  decided  to  name  this  building  the 
Samuel  Morris  Memorial ,  and  has  erected  a  suitable  tablet  upon  its  walls. 

The  associate  dining  room  alluded  to  is  a  one-story  building, 
the  main  feature  of  which  is  a  large  dome-shaped  room,  subdivided 
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into  a  series  of  alcoves,  separated  by  suitable  partitions.  An  ad¬ 
joining  serving  room  and  a  nurses’  dining  room  complete  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  this  floor.  The  space  allotted  to  the  latter  is  carried 
into  a  second  story  for  sleeping  quarters  for  nurses.  This  section  of 
the  asylum  is  fireproof  throughout.  It  provides  30  additional  beds 
to  the  institution  which  brings  its  capacity,  including  that  of  the 
cottages  and  Oxford  manor,  to  about  210  patients. 

In  1894  the  training  school  for  nurses  of  Friends’  Asylum  was 
organized,  and  the  benefit  which  the  hospital  derives  from  this 
training  is  undisputed.  The  course  of  training  comprises  general 
nursing,  with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  cases  of  nervous  and 
mental  disease,  and  is  of  two  years’  duration.  When  the  full  course 
is  completed  and  satisfactory  written  examinations  have  been  taken 
a  diploma  is  granted,  which  certifies  to  the  nurse’s  proficiency  and 
good  character. 

The  nurses’  home,  named  “  Elmhurst,”  a  gift  of  interested 
friends  of  the  Asylum,  was  built  during  1896.  The  building  is 
80  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  with  three  stories  and  a  basement. 
It  stands  nearly  in  line  with  the  main  building,  100  feet  away,  and 
is  connected  with  it  and  the  power  house,  in  the  rear  by  two  well- 
lighted  tunnels.  The  exterior  is  of  mottled-buff  brick,  and  the 
comers  of  the  building  have  brick  quoins  of  a  deeper  shade.  The 
window  trimmings  are  of  Kentucky  blue  stone.  At  either  end  are 
porches  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  an  open  observatory. 
The  architecture  is  colonial  in  style.  The  main  entrance  has  stone 
columns  and  an  open  portico.  Besides  the  entrance  hall  and  recep¬ 
tion  room  on  the  first  floor,  there  are  three  large  suites  of  rooms  for 
patients  needing  superior  accommodations.  These  suites  consist 
each  of  parlor,  bedroom,  nurse’s  room  and  bath-room.  The 
second  floor  and  the  third  are  divided  into  22  bedrooms,  most  of 
which  are  single,  with  accession  of  bath,  toilet,  linen  rooms,  lift,  etc. 
All  the  suites  on  the  first  floor  and  two  of  the  rooms  upstairs  have 
open  fireplaces  and  all  of  the  rooms  have  ample  closets.  The 
building  is  piped  for  gas  and  wired  for  electric  lighting.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  divided  into  large  rooms,  with  a  hallway  running  through 
the  center.  In  the  center  basement,  beneath  the  front  door,  is  built 
a  fireproof  room  with  an  iron  door  protected  by  a  combination  lock, 
for  preserving  the  archives  of  the  asylum. 
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For  some  years  the  managers  had  contemplated  the  introduction 
of  a  satisfactory  system  of  water  treatment  in  a  building  where  all 
the  various  adaptable  appliances  in  the  treatment  of  patients  could 
be  administered.  In  1911,  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of 
the  asylum,  a  fine  building  for  this  purpose,  named  Hygeia,  was 
erected  and  the  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  installed.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  located  in  the  rear  lawn,  south  of  the  women’s  fourth  ward, 
on  a  line  with  the  center  fountain  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
John  C.  Hall  Memorial. 

This  sketch  of  the  institution  may  come  to  a  close  by  using  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  clerk  of  the  board,  presently  deceased.  He 
in  speaking  of  mental  medicine,  says : 

There  is,  therefore,  everything  to  encourage  all  in  their  efforts,  and  it 
cannot  too  often  be  recalled  for  the  encouragement  of  those  entering  into 
the  work,  whether  as  physician  or  member  of  governing  boards,  that  they 
will  likely  see  advances  in  this  field  of  humane  endeavor  much  beyond  the 
achievements  of  any  previous  period. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CORPORATION.1 


Samuel  Morris  . 

1888-1902 

Alexander  C.  Wood  .... 

1902- 

SECRETARIES. 

Thomas  Scattergood  . . . 

1888-1907 

Walter  P.  Stokes. . 

1907- 

TREASURERS. 

John  Hollowell  . 

George  Vaux  . 

Isaiah  Hacker  . 

Horatio  C.  Wood . 

1813-1817 

1817-1835 

1835-1850 

1850-1865 

William  Kinsey . 

Caleb  Wood  . 

Samuel  Biddle  . 

Alfred  C.  Scattergood.  . 

1865-1887 

1887-1895 

1895-1912 

1912- 

CLERKS 

i  OF  THE 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Isaac  Bonsall  . 

Clement  Biddle  . 

Thomas  Kimber  . 

Newberry  Smith,  Jr . 

1813- 1814 

1814- 1828 
1828-1831 
1831-1834 

Joseph  Snowden  ....... 

Samuel  Mason,  Jr . 

William  Bettle,  Jr . . 

Thomas  Scattergood  .  . . 

1834-1838 

1838-1851 

1851-1882 

1882-1888 

1  The  offices  of  president  and  secretary  of  the  corporation  were  not  cre¬ 
ated  until  1888.  From  1813  to  1888  the  clerk  of  the  contributors  acted  as 
the  presiding  officer  at  all  meetings  of  the  contributors. 
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CLERKS  OF  THE  MANAGERS. 


Abraham  L.  Pennock...  1813-1820 


Daniel  B.  Smith .  1820-1834 

Edward  Yarnall .  1834-1842 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr . .  1842-1844 


Charles  Ellis  .  1844-1869 

John  E.  Carter .  1869-1890 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr .  1890-1912 

William  T.  Elkinton .  1912- 


MANAGERS. 


John  Cooke  .  1813-1817 

Joseph  M.  Paul .  1813-1830 

Nathan  Harper  .  1813-1819 

Joseph  Parrish .  1813-1818 

Roberts  Vaux .  1813-1820 

Abraham  L.  Pennock.  .  .Z1^1^-1^20 

L 1 822- 1 829 

Ellis  Yarnall  .  1813-1831 

Samuel  Bettle  . f  1813-1814 

L 1830-1834 

Solomon  W.  Conrad....  1813-1817 

William  Penrose  .  1813-1815 

Caleb  Cresson,  Jr .  1813-1816 

John  C.  Evans .  1813-1816 

Thomas  C.  James .  1813-1818 

Edward  Randolph .  1813-1820 

Joseph  Scattergood  ....  1813-1818 

John  Moore  .  1813-1817 

Samuel  P.  Griffitts .  1813-1827 

Jonas  Preston  .  1813-1828 

Philip  Garrett  .  1813-1825 

John  Paul  .  1813-1824 

Jacob  Justice  . f 1814-1834 

1 1836-1840 

Joseph  Lea  .  1815-1817 

Joseph  Warner  .  1816-1828 

Daniel  Elliott  .  1816-1817 

Oliver  Wilson  .  1817-1822 

Caleb  Cresson  .  1817-1822 

John  Hallowell  .  1817-1820 

Alexander  Wilson .  1817-1822 

Joseph  Rotch  .  1817-1818 

John  Cooke  .  1818-1829 

John  W.  Moore .  1818-1820 

George  Williams  .  1818-1820 

Charles  Shoemaker  ....  1818-1824 

Benjamin  Johnson  .  1819-1821 

William  Evans  .  1820-1821 


James  Cresson .  1820-1821 

Daniel  B.  Smith .  1820-1834 

Israel  Maule  .  1820-1829 

Joel  Woolman  .  1820-1845 

William  Morrison . f  1820-1823 

1 1825-1826 

Joseph  W.  Potts .  1821-1822 

Stacy  Gillingham  .  1821-1824 

Charles  Allen  .  1821-1841 

Robert  L.  Pitfield .  1822-1824 

Jesse  Walton  .  1822-1826 

Abel  Satterthwaite .  1822-1828 

Charles  Townsend  .  1823-1828 

Isaac  Bonsall  .  1824-1826 

Bartholomew  Wistar  .  . .  1824-1835 

William  Kinsey . f 1824- 1831 

1 1844-1857 

Jonathan  Thomas  .  1824-1828 

Daniel  Fletcher  .  1826-1829 

Josiah  Dawson .  1826-1829 

John  H.  Warder .  1826-1828 

Isaiah  Hacker .  1827-1850 

John  G.  Hoskins .  1828-1846 

Job  B.  Remington .  1828-1830 

Charles  Paxson  .  1828-1831 

Jacob  S.  Wain  .  1828-1830 

Richard  Randolph . f  1828-1830 

1 1838-1840 

Stacy  Cooke  .  1828-1836 

Enoch  Lewis .  1829-1830 

Thomas  Wistar,  Jr .  1829-1835 

Joseph  R.  Jenks .  1829-1841 

Edward  Burrough .  1829-1830 

Edward  B.  Garrigues...  1829-1843 

William  Burrough  .  1830-1838 

George  Vaux  .  1830-1835 

Thomas  Bacon .  1830-1838 

Timothy  Paxson .  1830-1839 
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Thomas  Evans  . -j 

"1830-1834 

,1850-1859 

Elihu  Roberts  . . 

Elliston  P.  Morris. ...... 

1857- 1863 

1858- 

Edward  Yarnall  . 

1831-1842 

William  L.  Edwards. . . . 

1859-1865 

William  Hilles . . 

1831-1860 

Nathan  Hilles . 

1859-1879 

George  R.  Smith . 

1831-1855 

David  Scull  . 

1860-1869 

John  Richardson  . 

1834-1842 

William  Kinsey . 

1862-1888 

Samuel  B.  Morris . 

1834-1842 

William  B.  Cooper . 

1863-1886 

Isaac  Collins . 

1834-1842 

Samuel  Emlen  . 

1863-1891 

James  R.  Greeves . 

1834-1838 

Howard  Yarnall  . 

1864-1875 

Thomas  Wood . 

1835-1840 

Francis  R.  Cope . 

1865-1905 

Joseph  Snowden  . 

1835-1836 

John  E.  Carter . 

1867-1890 

Lindsay  Nicholson . 

1835-1841 

James  Whitall . 

1867-1891 

Ephraim  Haines . 

1836-1838 

Henry  Haines  . 

1867-1895 

Mordecai  L.  Dawson  . . . 

1838-1845 

Edward  Bettle  . .  . 

1868-1895 

John  Farnum  . . 

1838-1843 

Richard  W.  Bacon . 

1869-1877 

George  G.  Williams.... 

1838-1863 

John  H.  Webster . 

1869-1894 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr . 

1839-1879 

J.  Wistar  Evans . 

1869-1874 

Thomas  P.  Cope . 

1840-1843 

William  Evans  . 

1874-1893 

William  Jones  . 

1840-1843 

Richard  J.  Allen . 

1875-1907 

Clayton  Newbold  . 

1840-1842 

Thomas  Scattergood  . . . 

1877-1907 

Jeremiah  Willitts  . 

1841-1846 

Benjamin  H.  Deacon... 

1879-1886 

John  Elliott  . 

1841-1855 

James  Bromley . 

1879-1885 

Joseph  Scattergood  .... 

1842-1851 

Caleb  Wood  . 

1880-1895 

Isaac  Davis . 

1842-1846 

Edward  Bettle,  Tr. . . .  . .  . 

1882-1912 

Charles  Ellis  . . 

1842-1869 

Alexander  C.  Wood.... 

1885- 

Jeremiah  Hacker . 

1842-1867 

William  Scattergood  . . . 

1886- 

Tosiah  Dawson  ........ 

1843-1850 

James  Emlen  . 

1886- 

Benjamin  Albertson  .... 

1843-1844 

George  S.  Webster . 

1886- 

Blakey  Sharpless - ... 

1843-1845 

Charles  S.  Taylor . 

1888-1892 

Benjamin  H.  Warder. . . . 

1843-1845 

Samuel  Biddle  . . . 

1890- 

William  Bettle . 

1844-1886 

Howard  Comfort . 

1891-1912 

James  Thorp  . . 

1845-1864 

Joel  Cadbury  . 

1891- 

Horatio  C.  Wood . 

1845-1880 

Henry  Cope  . 

1892- 

John  C.  Allen . 

1845-1895 

Walter  P.  Stokes . 

1893- 

William  Thomas . 

1846-1856 

Franklin  Smedley . 

1894- 

Benjamin  Davis . J 

f 1846-1850 

L 1851-1855 

Samuel  L.  Allen . 

William  H.  Jenks . 

1895- 

1895-1909 

John  Carter  . 

1846-1867 

William  T.  Elkinton.  . . . 

1895- 

Townsend  Sharpless  . . . 

1850-1859 

Henry  W.  Comfort.  ..... 

1895- 

John  M.  Whitall . 

1850-1868 

John  W.  Tatum . 

1902- 

Nathaniel  Randolph  .... 

1852-1855 

Thomas  P.  Cope . 

1905- 

Mark  Balderson  ........ 

1855-1869 

Howard  E.  Yarnall . 

1907- 

Benjamin  J.  Crew . 

1855-1862 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood.  . . 

1908- 

Joseph  B.  Matlack  . 

1855-1858 

George  A.  Rhoads . 

1909- 

Richard  Richardson  .... 

1855-1882 

Walter  J.  Buzby . 

1912- 

Wistar  Morris  . 

Samuel  Morris  . 

1856- 1867 

1857- 1902 

Thomas  Evans  . 

1912- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Isaac  Bonsall  . .  1817-1823  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthing- 

Dr.  Edward  Taylor .  1823-1832  ton  . 

John  C.  Redmond .  1832-1843  Dr.  John  C.  Hall . 

Philip  Garrett  .  1843-1850  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase.... 

STEWARD. 

Henry  Hall . . . 1897- 


RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS. 


Charles  Lukens  .  1817-1821  Robert  R.  Porter . 

Charles  F.  Matlack .  1821-182 2  Edward  M.  Moore . 

Edward  Taylor  .  1823-1832  Thomas  Wood . 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride...  1832-1833  Pliny  Earle  . 

James  McCrea  . .  1833-1834  Joshua  H.  Worthington 

Isaac  Trimble  .  1834-1835 


ATTENDING  AND  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Charles  Lukens .  1822-1823 

Samuel  W.  Pickering _  1823-1832 

Robert  Morton  .  1832-1835 

Charles  Evans  .  1832-1851 

Nathaniel  G.  Macomber.  1872-1876 

John  C.  Hall .  1876-1877 

Herman  C.  Evarts .  1878-1880 

Milton  U.  Gerhard .  1881-1881 

Charles  M.  Franklin....  1881-1883 
Edward  W.  Marshall...  1883-1886 
William  Evans .  1886-1889 


Henry  A.  Tomlinson. . .  . 

J.  Frank  Edgerly . 

S.  Elizabeth  Winter.... 

Jacob  A.  Carncross . 

Grace  E.  White . 

Seymour  D.  Ludlum.... 

Albert  C.  Buckley . 

Isabel  A.  Bradley . 

Eva  Rawlings . 

Marian  O’Harrow . 


1850-1877 

1877-1893 

1893- 


1835-1837 

1837-1839 

1839- 1840 

1840- 1842 
1842-1850 


1889-1891 

1892-1895 

1894- 1898 

1895- 1903 
1898-1908 
1903-1906 
1906- 
1908-1911 
1911-1912 
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DIXMONT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Dixmont,  Pa. 

The  history  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Department 
for  the  Insane,  dates  from  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  a  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  or  near  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
held  March  9,  1847.  The  list  of  subscribers,  amounting  in  number 
to  about  200,  was  made  up  of  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Nearly  $30,000  was  raised  at  this  meeting,  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  insure  a  hospital. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  hospital  be  made  a  general  one  for  the 
reception  and  relief  of  lunatics,  the  infirm,  helpless  and  sick  poor, 
as  the  funds  and  conditions  of  the  establishment  might  justify,  and 
that  the  patients  be  received  from  any  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

By-laws  were  adopted  by  the  managers  April  29,  1847. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
managers  and  approved  by  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk  on  March 
18,  1848. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  under  the 
charter  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  April  18, 
1848. 

A  portion  of  the  Schenley  estate  was  secured  for  the  erection  of 
the  hospital  in  the  twelfth  ward  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  and  plans 
for  the  erection  of  this  building  were  laid  before  the  board  during 
the  year  1850. 

The  hospital  was  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  January, 

1853. 

During  the  year  1854,  52  insane  patients  had  been  under  treat¬ 
ment.  The  board  now  became  satisfied  that  cases  of  insanity  could 
not  be  treated  successfully  in  a  hospital  open  for  the  admission  of 
other  patients,  and,  therefore,  ground  was  purchased  fronting  the 
Ohio  River  at  a  point  eight  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  now  known 
as  Dixmont  Station.  Here  the  Department  for  the  Insane  was 
erected  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  November  11, 
1862. 

1  Supplied  by  Henry  A.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  1912. 
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One  hundred  and  thirteen  patients  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  for  the  Insane  from  the  Western  Pennsylvaia  Hospital 
in  the  twelfth  ward  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  for  the  insane  up  to  1912 
1 1,307  patients  have  been  admitted.  Of  these,  2917  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  restored ;  3347  discharged  as  improved ;  972  as  unim¬ 
proved  and  3115  died. 

The  normal  average  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  600  patients.  At 
the  present  time  (1912)  it  contains  980  patients. 

In  1905  the  Department  for  the  Insane  was  granted  a  separate 
charter  and  is  now  known  as  the  Dixmont  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  hospital  is  located  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
upon  a  commanding  elevation. 

There  are  355  acres  of  land  and  the  hospital  is  readily  accessible 
to  the  city  by  railroad  and  street-car  service. 

The  hospital  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  of  whom  20 
are  life  managers,  or  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  hospital 
$1000.  The  actual  management  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a 

Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee,  who  are  contribu- 

» 

tors  to  the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  $100,  the  committee  comprising 
life  managers  and  contributors. 

The  main  building  is  of  the  old-style  Kirkbride  plan,  brick,  with 
stone  trimmings,  three  stories  in  height,  with  four  cross  wards  four 
stories  in  height,  the  wings  extending  out  from  the  central  or 
administration  building  on  either  side.  The  building  is  750  feet 
front  and  is  old-fashioned  in  its  construction.  The  corridors  are 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  bed  rooms  for  patients  opening  into  them 
are  10  by  8  feet.  Large  and  generous  bath  rooms,  lavatories,  etc., 
are  located  at  the  end  of  each  ward.  In  the  cellars  there  are  spray 
bath  rooms,  one  for  each  department.  The  building  is  practically 
fireproof  in  construction.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Ohio  River.  The  main  line  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  runs  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  also  the  public  road 
and  main  thoroughfare  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Sewickley  and 
Beaver  valleys.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  there  is  a  large 
two-story  brick  building  known  as  the  Utility  Building.  This 
building  is  fireproof  in  construction.  It  contains  the  general 
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kitchen,  general  dining  rooms,  dining  rooms  for  employees,  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  and  refrigeration  and  ice-making  plants,  cooling 
rooms,  bakery,  store-rooms,  etc.  In  it  is  located  the  hydrotherapy 
department.  In  addition  to  this  building  there  are  separate  build¬ 
ings  for  the  care  of  the  tubercular  male  and  tubercular  female 
patients.  There  is  also  a  large  brick  building  known  as  the  Annex 
Building,  three  stories  high,  with  general  dining  room,  kitchen, 
etc.,  in  the  basement.  This  building  accommodates  125  patients. 
It  is  very  beautiful  in  design,  having  large,  roomy  porches  that  are 
enjoyed  by  the  patients  during  pleasant  weather. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  on  the  place  is  a  brick  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Dormitory  Building  or  Women  Nurses’  Home. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  beautifully  furnished  build¬ 
ings  of  its  kind  in  this  state.  In  addition  to  these  buildings  there 
are  two  or  three  cottages  for  the  housing  of  quiet  patients,  modern- 
equipped  outbuildings  for  the  care  of  horses,  stock,  etc. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


Thomas  Bakewell. 
John  Graham. 

James  Anderson. 

John  Harper. 

John  Bissell. 

Walter  H.  Lowrie. 
Alexander  Laughlin. 
Thomas  Scott. 

John  B.  McFadden. 
John  P.  Pears. 

John  Irwin. 

George  W.  Jackson. 
Samuel  A.  Purviance. 
James  Marshall. 
William  F.  Johnston. 
Christopher  Zug. 
William  Wade. 

Lewis  Hutchinson. 

J.  K.  Moorehead. 
Jacob  Painter. 

Joseph  Pennock. 
William  Wilkins. 
William  W.  Wallace. 
James  R.  Kincaid. 
William  H.  Sample. 


R.  R.  Reed. 

John  Curwen. 

John  H.  Shoeberger. 
Charles  Knap,  Jr. 
Isaac  Jones. 

A.  Stewart. 

E.  W.  H.  Schenley. 
W.  S.  Haven. 

F.  R.  Brunot. 

John  Herron. 

W.  M.  Darlington. 
James  McCandless. 

F.  H.  Brereton. 
Henry  D.  Forster. 
William  F.  Hopkins. 
John  A.  Harper. 

John  Holmes. 

Dr.  James  Carothers. 
F.  H.  Eaton. 

Dr.  Hugh  Campbell. 
Dr.  David  Minus. 

I.  M.  Pennock. 
Reuben  Miller. 

Calvin  Adams. 

B.  P.  Bakewell. 


William  A.  Herron. 

J.  I.  Bennett. 

Hon.  Daniel  Agnew. 

B.  L.  Fahnestock. 

James  Park,  Jr. 

George  A.  Berry. 

Dr.  Thomas  McKennan. 
R.  C  Loomis. 

F.  H.  Collier. 

H.  W.  Williams. 

P.  H.  Miller. 

William  Phillips. 

Max.  K.  Moorhead. 
Thomas  Fawcett. 
Alexander  Speer. 

Joseph  M.  Knap. 
William  Holmes. 
Alexander  Nimick. 
Robert  Beer. 

Rich.  E.  Breed. 

James  M.  Cooper. 
Richard  Edwards. 

T.  M.  Howe. 

Charles  H.  Spang. 

John  W.  Chalfant. 
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John  B.  Jackson. 

John  Moorhead. 

Joseph  Albree. 

C.  W.  Batchelor. 

G.  I.  B.  Fetterman. 

B.  F.  Jones. 

Ormsby  Phillips. 

J.  B.  Sweitzer. 

W.  P.  Weyman. 

W.  W.  Young. 

Willson  Miller. 

Joseph  S.  Morrison. 
William  McCreery. 
Frank  S.  Bissell. 

O.  Metcalf. 

William  M.  Lyon. 
William  Morrison. 
Charles  Knap. 

Gen.  D.  B.  McCreery. 
William  P.  Townsend. 
Abraham  Garrison. 
Hon.  John  Scott. 

C.  M.  Boyle. 

W.  J.  Sawyer. 

William  Rosenburg. 
John  H.  Ricketson. 
William  McKnight. 
Charles  Hays. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
Charles  L.  Caldwell. 
Samuel  Hamilton. 
Joseph  Dilworth. 
Thomas  M.  Carnegie. 
Miss  Jane  Holmes. 

C.  E.  Rumsey. 

J.  J.  Vandergrift. 
Joseph  Horne. 
William  Clark. 

J.  W.  Porter. 

E.  A.  Wood. 

W.  S.  Brown. 

Charles  Arbuthnot. 
James  B.  Scott. 
William  Thaw,  Jr. 

R.  M.  Tindle,  M.  D. 
Robert  McKnight. 


Joseph  F.  Denniston. 

L.  H.  Harris. 

August  Ammon. 

Henry  Phipps,  Jr. 

N.  P.  Reed. 

Robert  D.  McGonnigle. 
J.  R.  McAfee. 

Charles  S.  Harper. 

A.  S.  M.  Morgan. 
Henry  H.  King. 

David  McCargo. 

Refus  H.  Herron. 
William  A.  Herron. 

M.  W.  McMillan. 

James  P.  Hanna. 
Charles  Lockhart. 
Charles  C.  Townsend. 
Hay  Walker. 

J.  Painter,  Jr. 

Ogden  M.  Edwards. 
Samuel  McKee. 

James  Andrews. 

C.  B.  King,  M.  D. 

W.  M.  Kennedy. 

James  R.  Mellon. 

M.  A.  Woodward. 

L.  H.  Harper. 

F.  Gwinner,  Sr. 

H.  D.  Sellers. 

Joseph  Buffington. 
James  H.  Park. 

J.  H.  McKelvy. 

Thos.  M.  Armstrong. 

M.  A.  Woodward. 

H.  C.  Fry. 

William  R.  Thompson. 
S.  S.  Marvin. 

Robert  Pitcairn. 

H.  C.  Frick. 

A.  W.  Mellon. 

Thomas  A.  Mellon. 

R.  B.  Mellon. 

John  P.  Ober. 

Rev.  T.  N.  Boyle,  D.  D. 
William  Flynn. 


D.  L.  Gillespie. 

H.  J.  Heinz. 

W.  H.  Seif. 

M.  K.  McMullin. 

James  H.  Parke. 

D.  E.  Parke. 

W.  M.  Kennedy. 

Hon.  James  H.  Reed. 

J.  W.  MacFarland,  M.  D. 
Dr.  J.  O.  Flower. 

Mrs.  S.  McKee. 

Miss  Julia  Nelson. 

Miss  Margaret  Nelson. 
C.  B.  McLean. 

L.  C.  Phipps. 

W.  Harry  Brown. 

S.  J.  Wainwright. 

S.  W.  Tener. 

James  H.  Willock. 

J.  C.  Kohne. 

J.  C.  McEldowney. 

F.  T.  F.  Lovejoy. 

John  A.  Bell. 

W.  L.  Curry. 

George  E.  Shaw. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Finley. 

W.  L.  Jones.  ' 

Albert  J.  Logan. 

George  D.  Edwards. 
Thomas  M.  Anderson. 
Mrs. Elizabeth  J.  Duncan. 
Miss  Matilda  Denny. 
Mrs.ElizaThawEdwards. 
H.  P.  Bope. 

W.  L.  Jones. 

A.  L.  McKibbin. 

Mrs.  Judge  Mellon. 
Charles  A.  Dickson. 
David  A.  Reed. 
Hamilton  Stewart. 
Henry  Buhl. 

Edward  Gwinner. 

B.  R.  B.  Townsend. 
David  S.  Bisell. 

William  E.  Frick. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Reed .  1857-1884  Dr.  H.  A.  Hutchinson.  .. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  D.  Fuller .  1857-1864 

Dr.  Wray  Grayson .  1864-1869 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ewing .  1869-1871 

Dr.  W.  F.  Waugh .  1871-1872 

Dr.  George  Purviance.  .  1871-1872 
Dr.  George  B.  Simpson.  .  1872-1873 

Dr.  L.  D.  Gaddis .  1873-1875 

Dr.  D.  A.  Hengst .  1873-1877 

Dr.  G.  W.  McNeil .  1875-1876 

Dr.  Samuel  Ayres .  1876-1881 

Dr.  C.  C.  Wiley .  1877-1883 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Hutchinson  1880-1884 

Dr.  T.  N.  Eastman .  1881-1882 

Dr.  George  G.  Graham.  .  1883-1893 

Dr.  Jos.  Scroggs .  1883-1887 

Dr.  T.  M.  T.  McKennan  1884-1886 
Dr.  W.  Brown  Ewing...  1886-1894 
Dr.  John  W.  Leonard.  .. .  1887-1888 


Dr.  James  V.  Anglin.  . . . 
Dr.  William  K.  Walker. 
Dr.  J.  Moorhead  Mur¬ 
dock  . 

Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Mallison 
Dr.  John  Wilson  Elder. 
Dr.  H.  F.  McDowell. ..  . 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Doan.... 
Dr.  Esther  L.  Blair  ..  .... 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Post . 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hill . 

Dr.  Frederick  P.  Ransom 
Dr.  Sanger  Brown,  2d.  . 

Dr.  Guy  McKinstry . 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Barrett. 

Dr.  Philip  Norris . 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Barrett. 
Dr.  Wm.  Beverly  White 


1884- 


1888-1891 

1891- 1910 

1892- 1896 

1893- 1897 

1894- 1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1899 

1897-1913 

1899-1902 

1902-1905 

1905-1908 

1908-1911 

1910- 1911 

1911- 
1911-1913 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Danville,  Pa. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  April  13,  1868,  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  and  erect  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  for  the  northern  section  of  the  state,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Monroe,  Carbon,  Pike,  Wayne,  Susquehanna,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Montour,  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Lycom¬ 
ing,  Tioga,  Clinton,  Center,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron,  McKean 
and  Potter.  Dr.  J.  A.  Reed,  superintendent  of  the  Dixmont  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  John  Curwen,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  and  Dr.  Traill  Green,  of 
Easton,  constituted  this  commission.  After  visiting  a  number  of 
localities  a  farm  of  250  acres  was  selected  at  Danville,  Pa.,  at  a 
cost  of  $26,600  of  which  the  citizens  of  Danville  had  generously 
contributed  $16,123.12.  This  farm  was  situated  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  one  mile  east  of  Danville. 

The  commission  appointed  as  superintendent  of  construction, 
Dr.  S.  S.  Schultz,  well  known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  from  his  connection  for  many  years  with 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  his  superior  attain¬ 
ments  as  a  physician,  drawn  from  his  experience  of  several  years 
in  the  army  and  in  private  practice,  and  his  excellent  business 
qualifications. 

The  plan  adopted  by  this  commission,  devised  by  John  McArthur, 
Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  so-called  Kirkbride  system  of  con¬ 
nected  wings,  with  a  central  administration  building,  1143  feet  in 
length,  three  stories  in  height,  with  three  transverse  wings  on  each 
side  four  stories  in  height,  giving  a  capacity  of  350  beds  for  each 
sex  and  accommodation  for  the  necessary  employees.  The  outer 
walls  were  constructed  of  stone  procured  from  a  quarry  adjoining 
the  property,  stuccoed  without,  hand  trowelled  lime  finish  within, 
with  brick  partitions,  hard-wood  finish  of  Georgia  pine,  and  slate 
roof,  the  construction  being  of  the  so-called  slow-burning  type. 
The  building  was  fronted  by  a  lawn  of  45  acres,  eventually  laid  out 

1  Material  furnished  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Meredith,  superintendent. 
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by  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and,  being  on  a  slight  eminence,  overlooked 
the  Susquehanna,  which  latter  supplied  the  water  and  received  the 
sewage. 

It  was  determined  to  erect  so  much  of  the  building  as  the  appro¬ 
priation  would  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  The  administration 
building,  with  one  wing  and  a  transverse  on  each  side,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  patients,  with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  water, 
gas,  heat,  sewage,  laundry,  etc.,  was  contracted  for  and  building 
operations  were  immediately  begun.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
August  26,  1869,  by  Governor  Geary,  and  an  address  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Philadelphia. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  further  accommodation,  there  being  but 
one  other  institution  for  indigent  insane  in  the  state,  construction 
was  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  appropriations  could  be  secured, 
and  the  section  mentioned  above  was  publicly  announced  to  be 
ready  for  patients  in  October,  1872,  while  the  carpenters  were  still 
engaged  in  the  administration  building.  The  first  patient  was  re¬ 
ceived  November  6  of  the  same  year.  The  remaining  two  wings  of 
the  male  department  were  completed  in  1876,  and  those  of  the 
female  department  in  1879,  and  immediately  occupied. 

Upon  March  4,  1881,  fire  was  discovered  in  a  dust  flue  of 
the  female  section  adjoining  the  administration  building.  This 
flue,  unfortunately  partly  a  studded  partition,  opened  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof  and  allowed  the  fire  to  advance  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  until  it  destroyed  all  of  the  female  department,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  and  one-third  of  the  male  wing.  Out  of  392 
patients  in  the  institution,  the  majority  were  in  attendance  upon  a 
chapel  exercise  and  were  removed  from  the  building  to  the  laundry 
and  other  outhouses  without  casualty.  A  few  of  the  men  escaped 
and  were  either  returned  later  or  remained  at  home.  The  women 
were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Harrisburg  and  Warren  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  remaining  two  wings  of  the  male  department  not  being 
damaged,  the  men,  198  in  number,  were  returned  to  their  old 
quarters,  arrangements  being  made  for  a  temporary  kitchen,  offices 
and  living  rooms  for  officers  and  their  families. 

The  insurance,  amounting  to  $209,000,  together  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriation,  was  immediately  available  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  main,  the  wards  were  repaired  in  conformity  with  the 
original  design,  but  large  bay  extensions  to  each  ward,  metal 
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cornices,  fire  walls  between  each  roof  division,  separating  the  roof 
from  the  lower  structure  by  the  use  of  iron  joists  and  brick  arches, 
were  added. 

The  administration  portion  was  entirely  rebuilt  upon  a  new 
design  and  made  practically  fireproof.  An  amusement  hall  was 
added,  the  general  kitchen,  a  one-story  structure,  connecting  in  the 
rear,  and  beyond  this  a  two-story  structure,  the  basement  contain¬ 
ing  a  refrigerator,  bakery  and  employees’  dining  room  ;  the  second 
story  a  sewing  room  and  general  store  room.  This  reconstruction 
was  completed  and  the  first  woman  patient  was  received  January 
23, 1883. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  May  8,  1883,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Lunacy  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  was  created  and 
given  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  indigent  insane, 
and,  subsequently,  by  an  act  dated  June  13,  1883,  t his  committee 
was  empowered,  through  the  aid  of  the  courts  if  necessary,  to 
remove  the  indigent  insane  from  almshouses  and  private  residences 
to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Pursuant  to  this  authority 
admissions  to  state  institutions  rapidly  increased  and  in  April,  1885, 
this  institution  was  filled  to  its  maximum,  and  since  that  time 
to  the  present  has  suffered  from  excessive  overcrowding.  Having 
reached  a  maximum  of  901  patients,  the  first  relief  was  gained  by 
the  removal  of  135  patients  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Norristown 
Hospital  upon  its  opening  in  August,  1880;  113  patients  were 
transferred  to  Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  35  patients  were 
transferred  to  Harrisburg  Hospital,  properly  belonging  to  that 
district ;  50  women  were  transferred  to  Blockley  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  19  patients  were  transferred  to  the  almshouse  of  the 
Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Lunacy;  128  patients  were  transferred  to  the  Institution  for 
Chronic  Insane  at  Wernersville  in  1894;  171  patients  to  the  Re¬ 
treat,  the  county  insane  hospital  for  the  Central  Poor  District, 
Luzerne  County,  in  1900,  and  371  patients  to  the  State  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital  at  Rittersville  in  1912  and  1913.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  exceptional  discharges,  the  greatest  number  resident  on 
any  one  day  reached  1727,  an  increase  above  the  normal  capacity 
that  necessitated  the  use  of  many  temporary  beds.  Enlargement 
of  the  plant  in  every  department  became  a  very  evident  necessity 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  additional  buildings  in  1890, 
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which  did  not  bear  fruit  until  1896,  when  a  one-story  wing,  with 
a  capacity  of  50  beds,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  infirm  men.  This  rendered  possible  the  first  proper  segre¬ 
gation  of  helpless,  bedridden,  terminal  cases,  although  individual 
care  had  been  attempted  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  of  the  main 
wards.  The  central  building  and  an  adjoining  ward  for  a  similar 
purpose  were  completed  and  occupied  in  July,  1900.  An  additional 
story  was  added  to  this  building  in  1909,  making  a  total  capacity  of 
230  men. 

A  nurses’  home  for  women  was  completed  in  1900.  By  removal 
of  the  nurses  to  these  new  quarters,  30  additional  beds  were  secured 
for  patients. 

During  1904  the  lavatory  system  was  renewed.  Four  four-story 
fireproof  buildings,  erected  outside  the  general  line  of  the  building, 
and  connected  with  the  wards  by  a  12-foot  passage,  with  fixtures 
of  a  sanitary  type,  accommodated  this  department.  By  establishing 
dormitories  in  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  old  lavatory  system,  164 
beds  were  gained.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  added  room  at  $500 
per  bed,  the  net  cost  to  the  state  of  this  change  did  not  exceed 
$12,000,  but  the  sanitation  secured  and  the  abundance  of  room 
alone  fully  compensated  for  the  outlay. 

During  1906  the  heating  and  lighting  systems  were  completely 
renovated.  The  high-pressure  gravity  system  of  heating  was 
changed  to  a  low-pressure  vacuum  system.  A  new  boiler  house 
and  electric  light  plant  were  built,  four  330  horse  power  water-tube 
boilers  were  installed,  ventilation  was  effected  by  electric-driven 
exhaust  fans  in  the  attic,  three  Thompson-Ryan  dynamos  were  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  building  and  grounds  were  wired  for  electric  light. 
In  addition,  the  electric  power  was  utilized  in  many  instances  for 
mechanical  purposes. 

During  1909  two  buildings  for  the  treatment  of  acute  cases,  one 
for  each  sex,  were  constructed.  These  buildings,  faced  with  buff 
brick,  are  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor,  designed  for  acute 
and  observation  cases,  is  divided  into  a  dormitory  of  30  beds  and 
15  single  rooms,  with  rooms  for  continuous  bath,  a  complete 
hydriatic  room  in  the  basement,  and  a  sun  parlor  and  dining  room. 
The  second  story,  designed  for  epileptic  cases,  is  divided  into  one 
large  dormitory  of  60  beds,  seven  single  rooms,  a  day  room  and 
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dining  room,  with  the  usual  toilet  rooms.  The  object  sought  was  to 
have  epileptic  patients  under  surveillance  night  and  day. 

There  was  also  constructed  an  infirmary  building  for  women, 
two  stories  in  height,  containing  five  dormitories,  sun  porches,  day 
rooms  and  dining  room,  with  a  capacity  of  150  patients.  The  base¬ 
ment  contains  a  kitchen  to  serve  this  building  and  the  adjoining 
acute  building.  In  the  third  story  of  the  central  part  is  located  the 
operating  room,  with  necessary  adjuncts,  and  seven  single  rooms, 
now  occupied  by  the  night  service  of  nurses. 

These  several  additions  have  increased  the  normal  capacity  from 
700  to  1450  patients,  or  more  than  double  the  original  capacity. 
The  criterion  of  100  cubic  feet  air  space  per  patient  is  not  the  only 
essential  in  estimating  capacity,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air 
can  be  changed  to  keep  it  pure.  If  this  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  may  be  stated  as  1600. 

There  have  been  provided  also  a  dormitory  of  46  rooms,  reading 
and  billiard  rooms  for  men  employed  upon  the  grounds,  and  a 
series  of  four  dwellings  for  heads  of  departments. 

In  1904  a  mechanical  filter,  with  building  to  contain  it,  was  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  purification  of  Susquehanna  River  water.  Two 
filters  and  a  settling  tub,  with  necessary  pumps,  met  the  first 
requirements,  but  later  two  additional  filter  tubs  were  added. 

Additions  to  the  laundry  building  have  been  made  upon  three 
different  occasions  and  modern  machinery  added  as  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  increasing  population  demanded. 

During  February,  1904,  an  effort  was  made  to  obviate  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  Susquehanna  River  by  sewage  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  through  its  disposal  by  broad  irrigation  upon  the  fields.  It 
was  Collected  in  a  large  basin  and  pumped  through  a  long  line  of 
distributing  pipe  by  an  air-compressor  pump.  This  system  proved 
inadequate  and  was  pronounced  insanitary  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  and  a  system  comprising  sedimentation  tanks, 
sprinkling  filters,  and  final  treatment  by  hypochlorite  of  lime  was 
substituted.  This  required  a  new  line  of  sewers  to  separate  the 
sewage  from  storm  water.  Electrically  driven  rotary  pumps 
operating  in  series  now  convey  the  sewage  to  the  filter  beds,  the 
effluent  being  discharged  into  the  Susquehanna  River.  Since  its 
completion,  April  23,  1910,  weekly  analyses  have  been  made,  show¬ 
ing  perfect  bacteriological  purity. 
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Later  acquisitions  to  the  hospital  include  a  cold  storage  plant,  an 
industrial  building  for  the  use  of  men,  an  addition  to  the  dairy 
barn,  the  enlargement  of  the  reservoirs,  a  fire  main  and  hydrants 
reaching  the  more  important  points,  a  railroad  siding  and  coal- 
storage  bins,  coachman’s,  pumpman’s  and  gate  houses,  etc. 

The  dairy  barn  has  been  twice  burned  by  fires,  presumably  of 
incendiary  origin,  and  rebuilt  out  of  the  proceeds  of  insurance. 

To  insure  a  better  service,  a  training  school  for  nurses,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  was  instituted  in  1889.  In  its  incipi- 
ency  lectures  on  nursing  and  kindred  subjects  were  given  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Later  the  curriculum  was  reorganized  to  include 
lectures  and  recitations  with  bed-side  instructions,  each  topic  to  be 
followed  by  examinations,  the  instruction  to  be  divided  into  a 
junior  and  a  senior  year,  and  the  course  was  made  obligatory.  The 
first  class  graduated  in  1893,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is 
now  345.  An  advance  in  wages  and  positions  of  greater  trust  are 
given  these  graduates,  of  whom  108  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
hospital. 

With  the  better  care  made  possible  by  the  educated  nurse,  the 
proper  segregation  of  patients,  a  more  individual  supervision  and 
the  advent  of  hydrotherapy,  a  new  era  has  been  achieved  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  Seclusion  is  almost  unknown, 
restraint  reduced  to  a  minimum,  noise  and  confusion  abated,  death 
from  acute  exhaustion  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  whole  environ¬ 
ment  is  rendered  more  normal.  The  bed-treatment  of  disturbed 
cases  was  begun  tentatively  in  1895  by  the  use  of  a  ward  entirely  of 
single  rooms  usually  occupied  by  refractory  patients,  and  ill  suited 
for  the  purpose.  With  proper  facilities  for  carrying  out  this 
regime,  the  best  good  has  been  accomplished.  An  adequate  force 
of  reliable  nurses  is  essential,  and  constant  surveillance  ;  the  patient 
is  given  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  rest,  with  hyper-nutrition, 
as  long  as  any  physical  or  mental  necessity  exists. 

Since  1905  a  dentist  of  Danville  has  visited  the  institution  one- 
half  day  each  week  to  care  for  the  teeth  of  the  patients.  Latterly 
these  visits  have  been  increased  to  two  half  days.  Three  surgeons 
of  repute  and  an  ophthalmologist  are  available  when  the  necessity 
arises. 

The  card-index  system  of  registration  and  clinical  sheets,  with 
folders,  has  been  adopted,  and  an  additional  stenographer  is  em- 
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ployed  to  assist  in  the  work.  This  system  has  proved  advantageous 
because  of  its  convenience  and  the  resulting  fuller  and  more 
accurate  clinical  histories. 

One  feature  of  the  management  is  the  retention  of  married 
graduated  men  nurses  who  have  their  homes  in  the  adjoining  town. 
They  have  leave  of  absence  when  off  duty  and  at  night.  About 
one-third  of  the  men  nurses  have  availed  themselves  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege  and  in  this  way  competent  men  have  been  retained  in  the 
service  many  years,  whose  services  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  institution.  As  no  nurses’  home  for  men  has  been  provided, 
it  is  proposed  to  start  a  village  upon  the  hospital  grounds,  to  give 
them  buildings  with  more  sanitary  equipment  and  easier  access  to 
their  work  in  the  event  of  emergencies.  A  small  appropriation  has 
been  secured  by  act  of  Legislature  in  furtherance  of  this  object. 

At  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  number 
of  representative  trustees  and  superintendents  convened  at  the 
hospital  in  October,  1903,  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  society 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane.  The  organization  effected 
is  known  as  the  Association  of  Trustees  and  Medical  Superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  State  and  Incorporated  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  membership  also  includes  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy  and  officers  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  Semi¬ 
annual  meetings  are  held  at  the  various  institutions,  the  program 
including  inspection  of  the  hospital,  the  reading  of  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  pertaining  to  the  scientific  and  economic  care  of  the  insane, 
and  a  better  acquaintance  of  those  associated  in  this  work. 

The  farm  has  been  extended  by  purchases  from  time  to  time  and 
the  original  250  acres  increased  to  663.  Thirty-five  acres  are  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  garden  and  430  acres  by  actual  drill  measurement  are  used 
as  the  farm.  A  herd  of  100  Holstein  cows  is  usually  maintained. 
During  the  fall  of  1914  aphthous  fever  appeared  among  steers 
purchased  for  slaughter,  with  resulting  contamination  of  the  herd 
of  cows,  which  were  ordered  killed  by  the  state  authorities.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-five  cows  and  all  the  swine  were  killed,  and  all 
infected  stabling  torn  out  and  disinfected.  An  appropriation  of 
$19,800  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  new  stock  and  the  restoration 
of  stables. 

The  source  of  maintenance  since  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
and  which  applies  to  all  like  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  has 
been  as  follows : 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

(From  November  7,  1872,  to  June  1,  1883.) 

Maintenance  from  state  was  met  by  special  appropriation 
(amount  estimated). 

Poor  districts  were  charged  $3  per  week,  with  extra  for  clothing 
and  damages. 

Private  cases  were  charged  $3.50  per  week  and  upward,  with 
clothing  and  damages  extra. 

From  June  1,  1883,  to  June  1,  1889: 

State  paid  $2  per  week. 

Poor  districts  paid  $2  per  week. 

Private  cases  $3.50  and  upward. 

From  June  1,  1889,  to  June  1,  1907: 

State  paid  $2  per  week. 

Poor  districts  paid  $1.75  per  week,  covering  everything. 

Private  cases  paid  $3.50  and  upward. 

From  June  1,  1907,  to  date: 

State  pays  $2.50  per  week. 

Poor  districts  pay  $1.75  per  week. 

Private  cases,  lowest  rate  advanced  to  $5  per  week  and 
upward. 

From  June  1,  1889,  the  quarterly  payments  made  by  the  state 
were  based  on  actual  expenditures  instead  of  a  fixed  allowance  of 
$2  per  patient,  as  heretofore. 

In  1894  Auditor-General  Gregg  decided  that  any  cash  balance  on 
hand  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  charged  to  the  state,  and 
in  that  year  he  wiped  out  a  balance  of  $29,042.57  by  deducting  said 
amount  from  the  hospital’s  claim  against  the  state,  thus  leaving  the 
institution  without  a  working  balance.  Remittances  are  due,  both 
from  the  poor  district  and  state,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of  the 
state’s  fiscal  year. 

After  a  brief  illness  Dr.  S.  S.  Schultz  died  September  27,  1891. 
Dr.  Ft.  B.  Meredith,  for  13  years  an  assistant  physician  under  Dr. 
Schultz,  was  elected  superintendent  and  physician,  and  is  the 
present  incumbent. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Warren,  Pa. 

By  act  of  Assembly  approved  August  14,  1873  (P.  L.  333),  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  com¬ 
missioners  to  select  a  site  and  build  a  hospital  for  the  insane  of 
the  Northwestern  district  of  the  state,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren,  McKean,  Elk,  Forest, 
Cameron  and  Clarion,  and  for  such  purpose  they  were  empowered 
to  purchase  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  a  farm  or  tract  of 
land  containing  not  less  than  250  acres.  The  commission  appointed 
was  composed  of  Dr.  William  Corson,  General  James  A.  Beaver 
and  Dr.  John  Curwen.  General  Beaver  won  distinction  during  the 
Civil  War,  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  other  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  were  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the  state  care  of  the  insane. 
The  commissioners  entering  at  once  upon  their  duties  purchased 
three  contiguous  farms  in  Conewago  township,  in  the  County  of 
Warren,  embracing  330  acres,  and  called  to  their  service  John  Sun¬ 
derland,  an  architect  of  experience  in  connection  with  similar  insti¬ 
tutions.  Meantime  the  Legislature,  by  act  of  May  6,  1874  (P.  L. 
1 17),  made  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  hospital  and 
therein  empowered  the  commissioners  to  reject  all  bids  for  con¬ 
struction  “  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  the  bids  are 
higher  than  they  can  otherwise  procure  the  material  or  do  the 
work.”  Having  ascertained  that  an  excellent  quality  of  gray  sand¬ 
stone,  as  well  as  sufficient  beds  of  brick  clay,  were  to  be  found  on 
the  land  purchased,  the  commissioners  accordingly  rejected  all 
bids,  and  proceeded  to  build  the  hospital  under  the  direction  of 
John  Sunderland  as  supervising  architect  and  builder.  By  reason 
of  the  failure  of  legislative  appropriations  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  work,  its  completion  was  considerably  delayed  and 
the  cost  incidentally  increased.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  eight 
years,  however,  the  building  was  completed  and  the  commissioners 
filed  their  final  report.  The  entire  cost  was  $872,000,  or  nearly 
$200,000  less  than  estimated,  notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of  fire¬ 
proofing,  amounting  to  about  $100,000,  was  not  included  in  the 
estimate. 

1  By  Hon.  R.  B.  Stone,  member  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  hospital  structure  is  composed  of  a  main  center  building  and 
three  horizontal  sections  on  each  side,  at  right  angles  with  the 
center,  and  connected  by  transverse  wings  parallel  with  the  center, 
and  extending  back  so  that  each  horizontal  section  shall  be  fully 
open  at  both  ends  of  the  main  hall.  The  center  building  is  of  four 
stories,  the  horizontal  wings  of  three  stories,  and  the  transverse 
blocks  of  four  stories.  There  are  gas  works,  a  greenhouse  and 
water  reservoir.  The  latter  was  placed  on  the  hill  above  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons.  The  floors  through¬ 
out  the  building  are  of  Georgia  pine,  the  remainder  of  the  wood¬ 
work  being  walnut,  ash  and  oak.  Connected  with  the  building  are  a 
laundry,  kitchen,  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop. 

The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  at  the  hospital  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1880.  Upon  the  appointment  and  organization  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  institution,  the  commissioners,  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1881,  made  a  final  transfer  of  the  hospital  to 
the  trustees,  and  it  was  assumed  by  them. 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  act  of  Assembly  the  commission  was 
enjoined  to  select  “  good,  arable  land,  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  water,  having  large  facilities  of  drainage  from  the  buildings, 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  some  town  and  easy  access  by 
railroad.”  Charles  W.  Stone,  of  Warren,  then  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  who  was  influential  in  securing  the  enactment,  was  able 
to  direct  the  commission  to  a  location  within  three  miles  of  Warren 
which  met  the  designated  requirements.  In  the  rear  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  through  its  grounds,  are  the  lines  of  the  Dunkirk  and 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  and  the  Warren  and  Jamestown  trolley 
system.1 

1  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor,  journeying  in  1791  under  commission  from 
General  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Indian  chief  Cornplanter,  noted 
in  his  journals  that  he  passed  “the  mouth  of  the  Conewago  where  the 
government  has  laid  out  a  manor  of  3000  acres,”  and  that  up  the  Cone¬ 
wago,  “  at  an  Indian  town  called  Cayantha,  or  the  corn  fields,  are 
extraordinary  rich  lands,  of  which  survey  was  made  by  David  Ritten- 
house,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  some  time  since.”  Not  far  southward 
from  the  site  of  Cayantha,  in  the  heart  of  this  rich  valley,  the  hospital 
was  located.  The  bluffs,  or  precipitous  hills  by  which  the  valley  is 
bordered  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  rise  to  a  height  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  add  their  scenic  beauty  to  the 
hospital  environment.  The  great  highway,  over  the  trail  which  the 
French  explorer  Celeron  followed  in  1749  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Allegheny,  here  skirts  the  Conewago. 
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The  principal  building  stands  about  1500  feet  from  the  river 
bank,  towards  which  the  land  gradually  slopes.  The  building  is 
approached  from  the  east  by  a  driveway  bordered  with  shrubbery 
laid  out  and  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  landscape  architect, 
Donald  G.  Mitchell.  In  addition  to  the  original  site,  from  time  to 
time  other  lands  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  until  the  hospital 
farm,  collectively,  now  comprises  not  less  than  1044  acres,  of  which 
about  174  acres  lie  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Conewago,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Glade,  and  870  acres  on  the  west  bank,  in  the  township  of 
Conewago.  The  hospital  farm  affords  the  entire  milk  supply  of 
the  hospital,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  vegetable,  meat  and  fruit 
supplies,  and  furnishes  employment  to  patients  to  whom  such  em¬ 
ployment  is  beneficial.  The  farmer  and  herdsman  report  a  profit 
for  seven  years  of  more  than  $60,000. 

The  lands  thus  acquired,  though  in  some  instances  not  con¬ 
tiguous,  are  nearly  so,  and  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Conewago 
River,  which  is  here  the  boundary  between  the  townships  of  Cone¬ 
wago  and  Glade.  While  the  buildings  now  constituting  the  hos¬ 
pital  are  separated  at  varying  distances,  such  of  them  as  are  not  too 
remote  are  connected  with  the  principal  building  by  tunnels.  The 
total  area  of  the  land  is  1044  acres,  costing  in  all  $67,109.25. 

The  chief  items  of  construction,  their  date  of  contract  and  cost 
are  as  follows : 

1873  The  hospital  proper,  or  main  building,  together  with 
water  works  and  reservoir,  gas  works,  green  house,  laun¬ 


dry,  boilers,  fans  for  ventilation,  etc .  $872,000.00 

1887  Iron  boundary  fence .  14,776.56 

Greenhouse  . 2,636.04 

Farm  barn .  27,193.20 

1888  Coachhouse  . 15,000.00 

1890  Cover  of  water  reservoir .  3,786.54 

Curwen  hall  .  8,624.72 

Eckert  memorial  .  15,000.00 

1898  Porte  cochere .  4,990.00 

1900  Farm  colony .  24,683.89 

Nurses’  annex  . .  19,700.00 

New  boilers .  6,032.00 

Nurses’  annex  wiring .  240.00 

Farm  colony  wiring . 280.00 

New  telephone  plant  .  386.86 

Basement  refrigerating  plant  .  1,340.00 
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1903  Laundry  and  pathological  building .  $27,525.00 

Electric  light  plant .  15,000.00 

1904  Reconstruction  of  plumbing .  19,956.34 

Greenhouse  .  3,000.00 

Three  silos  .  2,674.00 

1905  Extension  electric  light  system  .  13,478.75 

1906  North  and  south  annexes,  infirmary  and  Hygeia  annex. .  107,725.00 

1907  New  north  and  south  annexes,  infirmary  and  steward’s 

residence  . 114,840.00 

Pavement  and  curbing  .  15,000.00 

1908  Pavement  rear  avenue .  7,000.00 

Loading  railroad  station .  2,085.00 

1909  Gas  engines  at  water  works .  5,350.00 

Pumps  at  water  works .  6,265.70 

Gas  engines  and  electric  generators  .  7,583.70 

Electric  fixtures  for  new  north  and  south  annexes  and 

infirmary  .  900.00 

Cold  storage  plant  .  11,000.00 

1910  Men  employees’  building  and  men’s  convalescent  building.  59,600.00 

Pavement  to  stock  barn .  5,000.00 

19 1 1  Horse  barn  .  4,994.00 

Elevator .  4,590.00 

Oven  .  2,500.00 

1912  Morgue  refrigerator .  800.00 

Sewage  disposal  plant .  37,300.00 

East  barn .  10,000.00 

1913  Incinerators  .  5,400.00 

Radical  brick  chimney  9 .  6,630.00 

Power  house  building .  36,946.00 

Superintendent’s  residence  (in  progress)  . 

Boilers  and  Detroit  stokers .  26,000.00 

Tunnel  to  power  house .  10,380.00 

Plumbing  material  for  construction  (in  progress)  . 


Total  . $1,587,093.30 

The  hospital  was  organized  under  an  act  of  Assembly  approved 
June  8,  1881  (P.  L.  83).  It  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
nine  trustees,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  “  Trustees  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Warren,  Pennsylvania.”  They 
were  given  certain  powers  therein  enumerated,  but  not  the  general 
powers  of  a  corporation,  and  some  question  having  arisen  as  to 
their  right  to  sue,  a  general  law  was  enacted  at  their  instance  in¬ 
vesting  the  trustees  of  such  institutions  with  full  corporate  powers 
(act  April  24,  1901,  P.  L.  98) .  The  organic  act,  however,  provided 
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that  they  should  have  charge  of  the  “  general  interests  ”  of  the 
institution,  and  make  monthly  visitations,  either  in  a  body  or  by 
committee,  appoint  a  superintendent  who  shall  be  a  skillful  physi¬ 
cian,  and  make  by-laws  and  regulations,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor,  appoint  or  authorize  the  appointment  of  and  exercise 
control  over  all  officers  and  assistants,  and  have  direction  of  their 
duties.  It  prohibited  any  change  in  the  office  of  superintendent 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  but  an  amendatory  act  (Act  June 
25,  1895,  P.  L.  304)  requires  an  annual  appointment. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Henry  M.  Hoyt  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members : 
L.  D.  Wetmore,  George  N.  Parmlee,  George  W.  Starr,  George  W. 
Wright,  James  D.  Hancock,  John  Fertig,  R.  S.  Hunt,  W.  PI.  Oster- 
hout,  and  R.  B.  Stone.  Organization  was  effected  by  the  election 
of  L.  D.  Wetmore  president,  and  George  N.  Parmlee  secretary. 

The  commissioners  on  the  21st  of  January,  1880,  appointed 
D.  D.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  superintendent  and  physician.  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  of  experience  at  the  Blockley  Hospital,  and  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  the  hospital  at  Warren  accepted  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Norristown.  Entering  upon  his 
duties  at  Warren,  Dr.  Richardson  called  to  his  assistance  Dr. 
Morris  S.  Guth  from  a  period  of  hospital  service  in  Iowa  and  in 
Ohio.  Dr.  Richardson,  within  the  year  of  his  appointment,  re¬ 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Curwen,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  who,  in  the  exigency  caused  by  Dr.  Richardson’s 
resignation,  was  elected  by  the  trustees  at  their  first  meeting. 
Dr.  Curwen,  before  coming  to  Warren,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  and,  a  secretary  for  many  years  of 
the  American  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents,  had  at¬ 
tained  wide  acquaintance  with  the  alienists  of  this  country  and  was 
also  known  abroad,  especially  among  the  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  visited.  Somewhat  venerable  at  the  close  of  his 
service  at  Warren,  he  did  not  long  survive  his  retirement. 

Dr.  Guth  continued  in  service  until  his  election  as  assistant 
physician  by  the  trustees  on  the  21st  of  July,  1881,  in  which  position 
he  served  until  June  15,  1900,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  super¬ 
intendency. 

Dr.  Guth’s  incumbency  was  continuous  until  July  8,  1910,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  in  the  constant  service  of  the  hospital  for 
a  period  of  30  years.  During  his  superintendency  most  of  the  hos- 
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pital  annexes  were  erected,  and  many  important  features  in  hos¬ 
pital  administration  introduced.  He  acquired  a  notable  reputation 
as  an  alienist,  and  his  recent  death  has  been  widely  lamented. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hawke,  who  was  elected  in  succession  to  the  super¬ 
intendency,  brought  to  the  office  exceptional  technical  knowledge 
and  a  fund  of  experience  gathered  at  the  head  of  the  insane  depart¬ 
ment  at  Blockley  Hospital,  but  after  a  short  period  of  service  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  longer  continue  in  the  office  with  satisfaction, 
and  his  resignation  was  received  in  the  summer  of  1911.  The 
vacancy  was  not  immediately  filled.  The  committee  named  to 
recommend  an  appointment  finally  extended  an  invitation  to  Dr.  H. 
W.  Mitchell,  then  at  the  head  of  the  state  institution  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  to  visit  the  hospital  at  Warren,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  His  unanimous  election  followed,  and  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  March  1,  1912.  Dr.  Mitchell’s  personal  qualities,  pro¬ 
fessional  acquirements  and  experience  at  the  head  of  important 
institutions  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  give  distinct  promise  of 
success  in  his  present  position. 

In  the  group  of  28  buildings  and  appurtenant  domains  composing 
the  hospital  separate  residence  is  afforded  to  patients  of  each  sex 
who  are  convalescent  or  slightly  affected,  to  tubercular  patients  and 
to  the  infirm.  The  buildings  for  each  sex  are  provided  with 
Turkish  baths  and  with  appointments  for  the  amusement,  exercise 
and  diversion  of  patients.  Hydrotherapeutic  treatment  is  admin¬ 
istered  with  the  most  modern  equipment.  Female  patients  receive 
instruction  in  art,  clay  moulding,  painting,  basket  weaving  and 
needlework. 

The  nurses’  annex  is  provided  with  a  lecture  hall  and  illustrative 
apparatus. 

This  hospital  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  training  school 
for  nurses.  When  it  introduced  vaccination  for  typhoid,  vaccina¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  was  not  then  in  use  in  the  hospitals  of  this 
country.  It  sustains  a  study  in  psychology  and  in  eugenic  records  ; 
its  pathological  department  is  developing  efficiently ;  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  construction  of  sewage  disposal  works,  and  has  equipped 
the  hospital  with  approved  sanitary  incinerators.  It  has  acquired 
three  islands  in  the  river,  bridged  the  channels  between  them,  and 
devoted  them  to  the  recreation  of  patients.  It  has  revised  its 
system  of  bookkeeping  to  accord  with  the  best  known  institutional 
examples. 
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Every  department  is,  however,  incidental  and  tributary  to  the 
dominating  purpose  to  heal  mental  disease  through  both  physical 
and  mental  agencies,  and  to  make  the  environment  of  the  chronic 
insane  both  sanitary  and  comfortable.  Daily  staff  meetings  are 
held,  acute  cases  are  considered,  assigned  for  pathological  and 
eugenic  report,  carefully  studied,  diagnosed,  and  reconsidered  for 
treatment,  medical,  surgical,  hygienic  or  psychological,  as  may  be 
indicated.  Detailed  reports  filed  in  each  case  are  made  the  subject 
of  reference,  observation  and  comparison  in  the  progress  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Every  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  He  is  in  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  is  a  member  ex-officio  of  all  its  committees. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson . 1880- 

Dr.  John  Curwen . . . 1880-1900 

Dr.  Morris  S.  Guth . 1900-1910 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hawke . 1910-1911 

Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell . 1912-in  office 


Dr.  Guth  was  the  sole  assistant  physician  in  the  hospital  from  his 
election  in  1881  until  the  spring  of  1885.  The  number  of  assistants 
has  since  increased  until  at  present  it  includes  six,  besides  the 
pathologist. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFF. 


Almon  B.  Coulter. 

L.  L.  Doane. 

Wallace  R.  Hunter. 
Charles  M.  Strickler. 
Harriette  O.  McCalmont. 
Albert  C.  Barnes. 

J.  Howard  Allwein. 
Katherine  Northrop. 
Charles  W.  Schmehl. 
Caroline  E.  Smith. 
Samuel  A.  Woods. 

Robert  A.  Blackford. 

M.  Blanche  Best. 

Gilbert  V.  Hamilton. 
William  L.  Powell. 
Thomas  F.  Neill. 

Edward  B.  Shellenberger. 
Georgiana  Walter. 


John  J.  O’Donnell. 
Howard  F.  Lawrence. 
Robert  A.  Stewart. 
Russell  Reid. 

Albert  E.  Mahood. 
Charles  H.  Stoeckle. 
James  J.  Robb. 

Leslie  R.  Chamberlain. 
Charles  F.  Elliott. 
Thomas  J.  Goodfellow. 
P\  Gaston  Kolb. 

Ira  A.  Darling. 

Allen  D.  Finlayson. 
Philip  B.  Newcomb. 
Harry  T.  Norton. 
Electa  W.  Carrier. 
Kate  H.  Elting. 

Emory  L.  Dravo. 
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STEWARDS. 

John  H.  Palmer .  1880-1887  F.  M.  Bettis . 

Samuel  Garfield  .  1887-1888  J.  W.  Greenland. 

F.  W.  Boughton .  1888-1890 

PRESIDENTS. 

L.  D.  Wetmore1 .  1880-1883  W.  H.  Osterhout 1 

George  W.  Starr1 .  1883-1887  S.  R.  Mason  2 . 

J.  D.  Hancock .  1887-1888  T.  J.  Smiley1.... 

R.  B.  Stone2 .  1888-1889  O.  C.  Allen  2 . 


1890-1901 

1901- 


1889-1889 

1889- 1890 

1890- 1901 
1901- 


SECRETARIES. 

G.  N.  Parmlee1 .  1880-1895  Bryan  H.  Osborne2....  1912- 

S.  W.  Waters1 .  1895-1912 

TREASURERS. 

M.  Beecher1  .  1880-1883  F.  F.  Hertzel2 .  1889- 


,G.  N.  Parmlee  .  1883-1889 

BOARD  OF 

O.  C.  Allen2 .  1895- 

IsaacAsh1 .  1889-1894 

J.  H.  Beadle1 .  1902-1907 

A.  Lincoln  Bell 2 .  1907- 

Frank  K.  Brown 2 .  1912- 

John  F.  Brown1 .  1901-1912 

John  Fertig1 .  1880-1883 

Ned  Arden  Flood  2 .  1901- 

J.  W.  Greenland  3 .  1894-1901 

J.  D.  Hancock .  1880-1893 

R.  S.  Hunt1 .  1880-1883 

Wallace  R.  Hunter2....  1911- 
Frank  PI.  Johnston1....  1902-1907 
George  Lewis  1 .  1895-1901 


TRUSTEES. 

S.  R.  Mason  2 .  1887- 

Bryan  H.  Osborne2 .  1907- 

W.  H.  Osterhout1 .  1880-1902 

John  R.  Packard .  1886-1887 

G.  N.  Parmlee1 .  1883-1889 

J.  O.  Sherred1 .  1883-1889 

Charles  Schimmelfeng 1.  1912- 
Charles  C.  Shirk1 .  1887-1911 

T.  J.  Smiley1 .  1883-1901 

George  W.  Starr1 .  1880-1887 

R.  B.  Stone  2 .  1880- 

S.  W.  Waters1 .  1895-1912 

L.  D.  Wetmore1 .  1880-1895 

George  W.  Wright .  1880-1886 


1  Deceased. 

2  Now  in  office. 

3  Present  steward. 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Norristown,  Pa. 

From  an  examination  of  the  public  records  of  the  time  it  is 
apparent  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  location  of  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  was  the  great  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  insane  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  almshouse.  The 
report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  1876  states  that  there 
were  1129  insane  patients  in  wards  intended  for  only  766  patients. 
Indeed,  the  overcrowding  became  so  excessive  that  in  the  following 
year  the  guardians  of  the  poor  were  compelled  to  refuse  to  admit 
more  patients. 

There  was  also  a  number  of  insane  in  the  almshouse  of  the 
southeastern  counties,  and  some  cases  from  these  counties  were 
confined  at  the  Harrisburg  and  Danville  state  hospitals,  which  were 
too  distant  to  make  such  an  arrangement  desirable. 

Accordingly  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
May  5,  1876,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Selection  of  a 
Site  and  the  Erection  of  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Counties  of  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Delaware,  Chester,  Northampton  and  Lehigh,  to  be 
Called  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  Southeastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  Management  of  the  Same/' 

This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  to 
select  a  site  and  to  erect  the  buildings.  The  following  gentlemen 
composed  this  commission :  Joseph  Patterson,  James  S.  Chambers, 
Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.  D.,  and  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  William  H.  Miller,  Delaware  County;  George  F.  Smith, 
Chester  County ;  Henry  T.  Darlington,  Bucks ;  L.  T.  Reed,  M.  D., 
Montgomery;  Gen.  Robert  McAllister,  Lehigh  County,  and  John 
Shouse,  Northampton.  The  commission  organized  promptly  and 
purchased  an  excellent  site  on  the  outskirts  of  Norristown,  $25,000 
having  been  appropriated  in  the  act  for  this  purpose.  The  act 
further  limited  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  and  grounds  to 
$600,000  and  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  proper  should 
not  exceed  $800  per  patient. 
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An  act  approved  April  20,  1877,  specifically  appropriated  the  sum 
°f  $575’000  f°r  the  construction  of  the  hospital.  An  act  approved 
June  11,  1879,  appropriated  $33,000  to  furnish,  equip  and  insure 
the  buildings  and  a  further  sum  of  $20,000  for  maintenance  for  the 
year  1880. 

The  original  plan  called  for  the  erection  of  eight  ward  buildings, 
an  administration  building  and  two  workshops.  Owing  to  lack  of 
funds  the  workshops  of  the  ward  buildings  for  women  were  not 
constructed  at  first. 

The  ward  buildings  as  constructed  were  built  very  much  after 
the  Kirkbride  or  block  plan,  but  dififered  from  most  of  the  hospitals 
constructed  at  that  time  in  that  the  blocks  were  built  adjacent  to 
each  other  but  were  separated  by  a  distance  of  perhaps  75  feet,  the 
only  connection  being  through  basement  corridors,  partly  under 
ground.  Each  ward  building  was  two  stories  high  and  had  two 
wards  on  each  floor,  consisting  of  the  usual  long  corridor  with 
single  rooms  on  either  side  and  a  large  dormitory  and  a  dining 
room  for  each  ward.  There  was  also  an  alcove  about  the  middle  of 
each  ward,  to  serve  as  a  sitting  room.  The  building  intended  for 
disturbed  cases  was  built  upon  a  more  complicated  plan,  each  ward 
having  three  halls  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  rooms  opening 
on  each  hall,  but  no  dormitories. 

The  administration  building  was  adequate  but  unpretentious,  it 
being  provided  in  the  law  that  the  institution  should  be  “  well  and 
securely  built,  without  expensive  architectural  adornments  or  un¬ 
due  or  costly  administrative  accommodations.” 

The  buildings  were  of  brick,  and  that  they  were  “  well  and 
securely  built  ”  is  amply  demonstrated  by  their  condition  to-day. 
At  each  end  of  the  ward  buildings  were  constructed  fireproof  stair¬ 
ways  of  iron  and  slate. 

The  usual  buildings  for  domestic  use  as  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
etc.,  were  provided. 

Construction  was  commenced  in  1878  and  pushed  rapidly  to¬ 
wards  completion,  so  that  early  in  1880  it  was  announced  to  the 
newly  appointed  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  building  commission 
was  ready  to  turn  over  the  completed  buildings. 

This  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  General  John  F.  Hartranft,  Philadelphia  (presi¬ 
dent)  ;  B.  K.  Jamison,  Philadelphia  (treasurer)  ;  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
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Martin,  Allentown  (secretary)  ;  Samuel  M.  Bines,  Philadelphia; 
James  Boyd,  Norristown ;  Thomas  R.  Brown,  Philadelphia ;  Israel 
Fleishman,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  George  P.  Kern,  Bath;  Addison 
May,  West  Chester;  W.  D.  H.  Serrill,  Darby ;  George  W.  Simons, 
Philadelphia ;  Charles  H.  Stinson,  Norristown ;  Harman  Yerkes, 
Doylestown.  (The  last  named  gentleman  is  the  only  one  now 
living  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.)  The 
board  held  its  first  meeting  January  15,  1880,  and,  after  effecting 
an  organization,  prepared  to  formally  receive  from  the  commission 
the  new  buildings  on  February  1,  1880. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  Board  of  Trustees  visited 
several  hospitals  for  insane  in  neighboring  states,  let  contracts  for 
the  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  institution  and  determined 
upon  the  plan  of  organization. 

It  was  decided  to  entrust  the  management  of  the  male  patients 
to  a  resident  physician,  with  one  assistant;  to  place  the  female 
patients  under  the  charge  of  a  female  resident  physician,  with  a 
woman  physician  as  assistant,  and  to  place  the  management  of 
the  domestic  departments,  the  farm  and  all  business  matters  in  the 
hands  of  a  steward.  There  were  thus  constituted  three  separate 
and  distinct  departments,  each  independent  of  the  others  as  to 
management,  and  the  head  of  each  department  being  responsible 
only  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  conduct  of  his  work. 

Robert  H.  Chase,  M.  D.,  first  assistant  to  the  Government  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  appointed  resident 
physician  of  the  male  department  of  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Alice 
Bennett,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  resident  physician  of  the 
female  department.  The  assistant  physicians  were  Ewing  Jordan, 
M.  D.,  and  Anna  S.  Kugler,  M.  D.  John  L.  West  was  elected 
steward  ;  Caroline  H.  Albertson  was  made  matron. 

The  buildings  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  July 
12,  1880.  The  capacity  at  this  time  was  rated  at  392  males  and 
312  females. 

During  the  next  few  months  250  patients  were  transferred  from 
the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  92  were  admitted  from  the  Danville 
State  Hospital  and  78  from  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital ;  88 
came  from  other  almshouses  in  the  district.  From  all  sources  565 
patients  were  admitted  from  the  date  of  opening  to  the  end  of  the 
hospital  year,  October  1,  1880.  At  this  time  the  report  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  states  that  there  still  remained  accommodations  for  160 
patients. 

The  rate  charged  for  indigent  cases  was  fixed  by  the  trustees  at 
$3  per  week,  while  private  patients  were  to  pay  $5  per  week.  For 
the  full  year  from  October  1,  1880,  to  October  1,  1881,  the  official 
report  records  that  the  per  capita  cost  was  approximately  $3.91. 
Of  this  86  cents  were  contributed  by  the  state  and  the  remainder  by 
the  counties  (and  friends  in  the  case  of  private  patients). 

A  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  by  male  patients  was 
started  in  this  year  and  libraries  were  established. 

By  the  close  of  the  second  full  year  (October  1,  1882)  there  was 
an  excess  of  150  patients  over  the  intended  capacity  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  This  overcrowding  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  proper  capacity  was  considerably  larger  than  had 
been  supposed. 

Ward  building  No.  1  for  female  patients,  which  had  not  been 
built  at  first  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  was  erected  and  occupied 
during  1883.  At  this  time  an  assistant  physician  was  added  to  each 
department,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  patients.  Industrial 
work  was  largely  extended,  a  printing  office,  scroll-saw  shop  and 
other  occupations  being  established. 

A  pathological  laboratory  was  installed  in  1884  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum,  of  the  consulting  staff.  The 
same  year  a  brass  band  was  organized  among  the  patients  under 
the  leadership  of  an  attendant. 

The  revenues  of  the  hospital  under  the  law  of  1883  consisted  of 
$3.50  per  week  for  the  board  and  50  cents  for  the  clothing  for  each 
indigent  case,  one-half  being  paid  by  the  state  and  one-half  by  the 
counties. 

A  sewage  system  by  the  irrigation  method  was  installed  in 
1885-86.  In  1887  two  infirmary  buildings  were  erected,  one  story 
high,  nearly  surrounded  by  verandas,  with  a  capacity  of  100 
patients  each.  Two  congregate  dining  halls,  accommodating  about 
600  patients  each,  were  erected  at  this  time,  giving  an  increased 
capacity  for  about  200  patients  in  the  wards. 

The  overcrowding  became  so  acute  before  relief  was  obtained 
from  the  above-mentioned  new  buildings  that  the  trustees  erected 
from  maintenance  funds  two  frame  barracks  to  accommodate  100 
patients  each. 
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In  the  years  1889-90  Dr.  Chase  installed  a  system  of  supervision 
over  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  attendants.  An  experienced 
employee  was  placed  on  the  upper  floor  of  each  building-,  his  special 
duty  being  to  see  that  the  patients  were  at  all  times  kindly  and 
considerately  treated.  A  watch-box  was  built  for  the  inspector 
between  the  two  wards  on  the  upper  floor  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  a  view  in  either  direction  and  also  a  contrivance  of 
mirrors,  to  inspect  the  happenings  in  the  two  wards  on  the  lower 
floor.  Without  question  the  constant  presence  of  inspectors  in  the 
wards  had  a  salutary  influence. 

In  1891  a  farm  of  40  acres  was  purchased  which  contained  a 
stone  quarry  which  has  furnished  much  stone  to  the  hospital  for 
building  and  other  purposes,  and  is  operated  by  patients. 

On  October  1,  1893,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase  resigned  to  become 
physician-in-chief  and  superintendent  of  the  Friends’  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Frankford.  The  manner  in  which  the  male  de¬ 
partment  was  organized,  developed  and  conducted  during  Dr. 
Chase’s  incumbency  for  a  period  of  13  years  will  always  be  a 
monument  to  his  administrative  and  professional  ability.  Fie  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  David  Dorrington  Richardson,  a  physician  who 
had  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the 
State  Hospital  at  Warren  and  the  Delaware  Hospital  at  Farnhurst. 

During  1894  an  electric-light  plant  was  installed  and  in  the  year 
previous  pure  artesian  well  water  was  supplied  for  drinking 
purposes. 

The  hospital  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  resignation  on  October 
1,  1896,  of  Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  the  resident  physician  of  the  female 
department.  Dr.  Bennett’s  service  of  16  years  was  particularly 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  she  was  the  first  woman  physician 
to  occupy  a  position  of  such  importance  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Dr.  Susan  J.  Taber,  the  first  assistant  physician,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  was  established  in  the  male  depart¬ 
ment  in  1895  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  that  time. 
A  similar  school  was  started  two  years  later  in  the  department  for 
women. 

In  1897  an  additional  assistant  physician  was  added  to  each  de¬ 
partment,  the  number  of  patients  having  increased  so  that  on 
October  1,  1897,  there  were  1012  male  and  1048  female  patients. 
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In  1899  a  cottage  on  the  grounds  was  fitted  up  for  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  female  tubercular  patients,  which  provided  room  for  20 
cases. 

In  1900  two  larg*e  ward  buildings  were  completed,  appeals  for 
which  had  been  made  for  years  to  the  Legislature,  because  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital.  They  are  two  stories  high 
and  have  on  each  floor  two  large  dormitories,  with  a  large  day- 
room  between  them.  They  were  intended  for  a  quiet  working  class 
of  patients  and  have  been  found  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
They  accommodate  about  250  patients. 

By  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  and  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  piping  in  1900  the  hospital  was  enabled  to  relinquish  outside 
sources  of  water  supply  and  has  since  used  the  purest  artesian  well 
water. 

Dr.  Susan  J.  Taber,  the  resident  physician  of  the  female  depart¬ 
ment,  severed  her  connection  with  the  hospital  February  1,  1901, 
and  Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe,  third  assistant  physician,  was  elected  to 
succeed  her. 

In  1904  the  infirmary  for  men  was  placed  entirely  in  charge  of 
female  nurses,  the  experiment  proving  most  successful.  One  year 
earlier  the  cottage  for  tuberculosis  patients  had  been  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  female  nurse  and  female  assistant. 

A  nurses’  home  for  the  nurses  of  the  female  department  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $55,000  and  occupied  in  1905.  It  has  a  capacity 
for  1 10  nurses. 

On  March  6,  1906,  the  hospital,  particularly  the  department  for 
men,  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death  from  heart  disease 
of  its  chief  physician,  Dr.  David  Dorrington  Richardson.  For  13 
years  he  had  ably  guided  the  male  department.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  his  patients  for  his  kindly  nature,  and  had  introduced 
many  important  improvements. 

A  modern  pathological  laboratory  building,  with  morgue,  was 
occupied  early  in  1906.  The  building  includes  a  mortuary  chapel, 
museum  and  offices. 

A  convalescent  building  for  women,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000  and  accommodating  about  70  women,  was  opened  in  May, 
I9°7- 

A  surgical  building,  equipped  with  a  modern  operating  room  and 
necessary  accessory  rooms,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $3000, 
and  was  ready  for  use  in  1908. 
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The  investigation  by  a  legislative  commission  in  the  winter  of 
1906-7  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  brought  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  officials  of  the  state  the  fact 
that  the  hospitals  for  insane  were  shamefully  overcrowded  and 
needed  prompt  and  generous  relief.  Accordingly  the  Legislature 
at  its  session  of  1907  provided  the  sum  of  $416,000  for  this  hospital 
for  permanent  improvements,  as  follows :  Home  for  male  nurses, 
$75,000 ;  convalescent  building  for  men,  $60,000 ;  assembly  hall, 
$50,000;  barn  and  storage  house,  $15,000;  two  ward  buildings, 
$100,000;  for  purchase  of  a  300-acre  farm,  $30,000;  for  extending 
and  enlarging  the  refectories,  $30,000 ;  for  enlarging  and  making 
additional  lavatories,  $30,000;  for  changing  and  enlarging  the 
sewage  plant,  $10,000;  for  raising  and  roofing  four  connecting 
corridors,  $10,000;  two  additional  steam  boilers,  $6000. 

On  April  8,  1907,  a  destructive  fire  almost  destroyed  ward  build¬ 
ing  No.  11.  Fortunately  the  fire  occurred  early  in  the  evening  and 
by  prompt  action  all  the  inmates  were  saved  and  no  one  was 
injured.  Following  the  fire  100  inmates  were  sent  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  hospital  and  25  to  Wernersville.  After  this  fire  the  great  over¬ 
crowding  was  necessarily  increased  and  over  300  male  patients 
were  obliged  to  sleep  on  beds  on  the  floor. 

Section  11  was  promptly  rebuilt  and  was  ready  for  occupancy 
late  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  additions  to  the  refectories  were  completed  in  1908  and  gave 
much  desired  additional  room. 

Section  13,  specially  built  to  accommodate  250  terminal  and 
unclean  men,  was  opened  February  9,  1909.  Section  14,  a  duplicate 
of  this  building,  for  women,  was  occupied  a  few  weeks  later. 

A  convalescent  building  for  men  was  opened  August  19  with  50 
patients  and  a  capacity  of  80  beds. 

The  nurses’  home  for  the  employees  of  the  male  department  was 
opened  September  29,  1909.  It  has  two  separate  divisions,  one 
wing  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  used  by 
the  25  female  nurses  of  the  male  department.  Some  85  male  atten¬ 
dants  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  building.  The  basement 
floor  is  given  over  to  club  rooms  for  the  men. 

The  completion  of  these  buildings  gave  an  increased  capacity  for 
450  men  and  250  women  and  relieved  the  overcrowding,  especially 
in  the  male  department. 
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A  modern  assembly  hall  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1909,  the  lower  floor  being  a  dancing  hall,  while  the  upper 
floor  contains  an  auditorium  for  chapel  and  assembly  purposes, 
with  sloping  floor,  large  stage  and  fixed  theatre  seats  for  1200 
patients.  A  $5000  pipe  organ  was  installed  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Legislature  of  1909. 

By  means  of  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  new  plumbing,  all 
old  bath-rooms  and  closets  were  torn  out  and  modern  shower 
baths,  tubs  and  closets  were  installed,  and  the  floors  were  tiled. 

On  July  10,  1908,  three  barn  buildings  were  burned.  The  loss 
was  heavy,  as  several  of  the  season’s  crops  had  just  been  harvested. 
These  barns  were  replaced  by  more  modern  buildings. 

While  the  extensive  physical  improvements  were  going  on  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  internal  workings  of  the  hospital. 

In  1907  a  card-index  system  for  the  enrollment  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  patients  was  inaugurated  and  the  folder  system  of  record¬ 
ing  the  histories  of  cases  was  amplified  and  modernized.  Daily 
staff  meetings  were  begun  in  the  male  department,  and  soon  after 
in  the  female  department.  These  meetings  soon  included  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  all  new  cases.  New  cases  were 
assigned  to  members  of  the  medical  staff  in  rotation  for  the  initial 
examination. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  female  department  was  increased  by  a 
fourth  assistant  physician  in  1906  and  the  same  addition  was  made 
to  the  male  department  in  1907.  In  1909,  after  the  new  buildings 
were  occupied,  further  additions  to  the  medical  force  were  required 
and  a  fifth  assistant  and  a  paid  interne  were  added  to  each 
department. 

Hydrotherapy  in  the  form  of  cold  and  neutral  packs  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1907. 

Systematic  entertainment  courses,  in  addition  to  the  other  winter 
methods  of  entertainment,  were  inaugurated  in  1909. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  the  resident  physician  of  the  department  for  women, 
resigned  October  1,  1909,  to  engage  in  private  sanitarium  work. 
Dr.  Wolfe’s  term  of  service  was  marked  by  progressive  policies, 
including  the  development  of  industrial  work,  so  that  practically 
all  the  clothing  for  women  patients  was  made  by  them ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  modern  case-record  system,  the  improvement  of  the 
training  school  for  nurses,  etc. 
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On  February  19,  1910,  John  L.  West,  the  steward,  a  man  of 
tireless  energy  and  strict  integrity,  and  the  only  remaining  one  of 
the  original  officers  of  the  institution,  died. 

In  1910  continuous  baths  were  installed  in  the  institution.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  a  nurse  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  to  take  the  special  course  in  arts  and  crafts 
offered  for  nurses  in  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Upon  her  return 
she  established  classes  in  both  the  male  and  female  departments. 
The  men  were  taught  basket-making,  rug-making,  fibre  mat-mak¬ 
ing,  punched  brass  work,  etc. ;  the  women  embroidery,  rafia- 
work  and  other  industries.  Since  the  fall  of  1911  this  instructress 
has  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  male  department,  wdiile  another 
has  been  secured  for  the  women.  Most  excellent  therapeutic 
results  have  attended  these  innovations. 

The  position  of  resident  dentist  was  created  in  1910. 

The  receiving  wards  of  the  two  departments  were  improved 
and  modernized,  as  far  as  the  architectural  features  of  the  original 
buildings  would  permit,  in  1910  and  1911,  and  a  female  nurse  was 
placed  in  the  male  receiving  ward.  Special  reception  buildings 
were  asked  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1911,  but  were 
refused  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to 
each  department  for  hydrotherapeutic  equipment  was  secured  from 
this  Legislature,  and  thoroughly  modern  installations  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  located  in  specially  designed  buildings,  were  made  during 
1912.  Extensive  additions  and  alterations  to  the  two  tuberculosis 
cottages,  to  the  administration  building  and  to  the  nurses’  home 
for  women  were  also  made.  A  farm  colony  for  laboring  patients 
has  been  made  by  remodelling  a  farm  house  some  two  miles  from 
the  main  hospital. 


TRUSTEES  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


The  names  of  the  original  13  trustees  are  given  in  the  body  of 
the  article.  Those  serving  since  are  as  follows : 


L.  P.  Ashmead. 
Charles  Hunsicker. 
John  B.  Rhodes. 
George  Ross. 
Thomas  Walter. 
George  Biddle. 

Col.  Augustus  Boyd. 


Thomas  Bradley. 
Barton  D.  Evans. 

B.  F.  Gilkeson. 

Isaac  Acker. 

Col.  William  J.  Elliott. 
Joseph  Thomas,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  Hackett. 
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John  Slingluff. 

Ellwood  M.  Corson,  M.  D. 
Samuel  S.  Thompson. 
John  T.  Dyer. 

W.  H.  Hartzell. 

Amos  B'.  Headley. 

John  Jones, 
j.  G.  Prizer. 

Isaac  Richards. 

Frank  L.  Smith. 

Samuel  K.  Anders. 
Vanleer  E.  Bond. 


Thomas  W.  Marshall. 
George  M.  Stiles,  M.  D. 
Abner  Ploopes. 

Frank  B.  Heller. 

Jacob  E.  Ridgway. 

John  Booth. 

Jonas  S.  Harley. 

E.  Marshall  Harvey. 


Francis  Charlton. 
James  B.  Holland. 
W.  Clayton  Hackett. 
George  Sullivan. 
Harman  Yerkes. 


OFFICERS. 


W.  J.  Elliott . President. 

Frank  B.  Heller . Secretary. 

Frank  L.  Smith . Treasurer. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS,  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MEN. 

Chief  Physicians. 

Robert  H.  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

David  Dorrington  Richardson,  M.  D. 

William  Waddle  Richardson,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 

Clyde  R.  McKinniss,  M.  D. 


Assistant  Physicians. 


Ewing  Jordon,  M.  D. 

Henry  C.  Harris,  M.  D. 

George  M.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
E.  T.  Brady,  M.  D. 

Henry  L.  Siaebotham,  M.  D. 
Henry  Sykes,  M.  D. 

Gregory  H.  Hoonanian,  M.  D. 
Alfred  W.  Wilmarth,  M.  D. 
George  W.  McCafferty,  M.  D. 
Henry  J.  Sommer,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
John  Ball,  M.  D. 

S.  M.  Miller,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 


Robert  A.  Stewart,  M.  D. 

C.  R.  McKinniss,  M.  D. 

E.  A.  Ehlers,  M.  D. 

F.  W.  Davis,  M.  D. 

C.  Stanley  Aitken,  M.  D. 

Arthur  K.  Petery,  M.  D. 

Walter  G.  Bowers,  M.  D. 

Fred.  C.  Potter,  M.  D. 

James  A.  Maloney,  M.  D.  (interne). 
Raymond  C.  Fagley,  M.  D. 
(interne). 

H.  C.  Podall,  M.  D. 


H.  W.  Hassell,  M.  D. 


Samuel  Jaffee,  M.  D. 


John  L.  Donohue,  M.  D 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS,  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Chief  Physicians. 

Alice  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Elizabeth  C.  Spencer,  M.  D. 

Susan  J.  Taber,  M.  D.  Jessie  M.  Peterson,  M.  D. 

Mary  Moore  Wolfe,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
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Assistant  Physicians. 


Anna  S.  Kugler,  M.  D. 

Rebecca  S.  Hunt,  M.  D. 

Susan  J.  Taber,  M.  D. 

Harriet  M.  Lewis,  M.  D. 

F.  Q.  McQuaide,  M.  D. 

Lilian  Welsh,  M.  D. 

Mary  Willits,  A.  M,  M.  D. 
Wendell  Reber,  M.  D. 

Mary  W.  Lougee,  M.  D. 

Mary  Christiancy,  M.  D. 

Mary  Moore  Wolfe,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Angeline  M.  Lemon,  M.  D. 

Julia  C.  Cotton,  M.  D. 

Flora  Parker  Easton,  M.  D. 


Halle  L.  Ewing,  M.  D. 

Jeanette  H.  Sherman,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Elizabeth  C.  Spencer,  M.  D. 

Julia  Hardin,  M.  D. 

Alice  Steffian,  M.  D. 

Edith  Conser,  M.  D. 

Mary  L.  Evans,  M.  D. 

Eveline  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Jessie  M.  Peterson,  M.  D. 

Amy  Jean  Rule,  M.  D. 

Lily  Theresa  Roche,  M.  D. 
Marion  O’Harrow,  M.  D. 
Catherine  T.  Slattery,  M.  D. 
Annie  R.  Elliott,  M.  D. 


Resident  Pathologists. 

Ida  V.  Reel,  M.  D.  Henry  J.  Sommer,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Mary  Morey,  M.  D.  J.  Earle  Ash,  M.  D. 

Harriet  E.  Lothrop,  M.  D.  C.  J.  Swalm,  M.  D. 

Florence  Hull  Watson,  M.  D.  A.  L.  Mann,  M.  D. 

Edith  A.  Barker,  M.  D. 

Stewards. 


John  L.  West. 
Richard  Markley. 


Oscar  L.  Schwartz. 

B.  Eugene  Jones,  assistant. 
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THE  STATE  ASYLUM  FOR  CHRONIC  INSANE.1 

Wernersville,  Pa. 

An  act  of  June  22,  1891,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Governor  was 
directed  “  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  members, 
who  were  authorized  to  select  a  site  and  build  an  asylum  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  chronic  insane  of  Pennsylvania.”  They 
were  directed  to  select,  within  four  months,  a  tract  of  land 
not  less  than  500  acres  in  extent,  so  located  as  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  accessible  from  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The 
act  also  required  that  the  land  so  selected  should  be  good,  arable 
land,  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  health,  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  the  inmates,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water 
and  large  facilities  for  drainage  from  the  asylum  buildings.  The 
approval  of  a  selected  tract  by  the  Governor  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Charities  was  also  required  by  the  act  of  Assembly.  The 
sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  land  and  erecting  the  buildings.  Governor  Pattison  at  once 
appointed  the  commissioners,  who  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  They  visited  and  personally  examined  31  sites  in  19 
of  the  counties  of  the  state  and  determined  that  the  site  at  Werners¬ 
ville  possessed  all  of  the  required  qualifications.  They  so  reported 
to  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Public  Charities,  who,  after  visiting 
the  location,  promptly  approved  of  it  as  the  site  of  the  future 
asylum.  As  the  proposed  location  was  composed  of  three  farms, 
a  mill  property,  water  rights  and  various  lots  of  ground  held  by 
different  owners,  containing  in  all  540  acres,  some  delay  ensued  in 
obtaining  a  clear  title  to  the  whole  premises,  but  deeds  of  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  state  in  fee  simple  were  secured  during  the  winter  of 
1891-92.  The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1892,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Board  of  Public 
Charities  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  The  plan  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  colonial,  the  main  or  administration  building  being  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Independence  Hall.  The  eight  dormitories  and  the 
large  building  used  for  dining  and  assembly  rooms  are  two  storied, 

1  By  S.  S.  Hill,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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with  a  half  basement.  The  administration  building-  is  three  storied. 
Each  building  is  separated  from  the  others  by  open  spaces,  but  all 
of  them  enjoy  intercommunication  by  means  of  three  corridors, 
two  of  which  are  open.  One  is  in  the  basement  and  is  closed  during 
the  winter  season  and  kept  heated  and  lighted  so  that  the  inmates 
and  officials  are  protected  in  passing  through  the  asylum.  The 
buildings  are  constructed  of  brick,  stone  and  structural  steel,  with 
concrete  floors,  covered  with  wood.  These  provisions  make  the 
buildings,  except  the  administration  building,  fireproof  and  safe 
against  panic  in  event  of  an  alarm.  They  were  finished,  together 
with  the  steam  heating  and  cooking  plant,  electric  lighting,  water 
supply,  plumbing  and  sewage  plants,  in  August,  1804.  The  total 
cost,  including  the  price  of  the  land,  was  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation,  leaving  a  small  balance  thereof  to  be  refunded  to 
the  State  Treasury. 

In  March,  1894,  Governor  Pattison  appointed  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  nine  members,  as  provided  in  the  act  of 
Assembly.  The  board  was  duly  organized  March  22,  1894,  and 
received  partial  possession  of  the  premises  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1894,  together  with  a  transfer  of  147  insane  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  cared  for  by  the  commission  in  temporary  quarters.  They 
made  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  the  administration  and  ward 
buildings,  the  dining  and  assembly  rooms,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
purchased  the  necessary  farm  and  garden  tools  and  machines,  and 
provided  cold  storage  and  ice  plants. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  the  furnishing  and  equipping 
were  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  8,  1893. 
One  hundred  and  forty-seven  patients  had  been  lodged  in  the  old 
mill  and  farm  houses,  the  men  being  employed  in  grading  and 
road  making  and  the  women  in  household  work. 

A  formal  dedication  of  the  asylum  was  made  in  the  assembly 
room  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1894. 

Subsequent  Boards  of  Trustees,  by  the  aid  of  state  appropria¬ 
tions,  have  erected  work  and  day  room  buildings  and  a  large  barn. 
Through  the  work  of  the  patients  and  the  aid  of  the  maintenance 
account  in  buying  cement,  etc.,  they  have  constructed  a  reservoir 
and  filter  plant  for  the  water  supply.  Macadamized  roads  have 
been  constructed  through  the  tract  and  a  large  amount  of  grading 
has  been  done  and  subsoil  piping  laid.  Small  greenhouses  have 
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been  built  for  raising  bulbs  and  plants  for  the  lawns  and  gardens, 
and  shrubbery  and  trees  have  been  planted  upon  the  lawns  and 
roads. 

The  women  are  doing  work  in  the  household,  laundry,  sewing 
room,  kitchen  and  dormitories.  The  men  are  employed  in  shops  at 
mattress  making,  tailoring,  wheelwright  and  carpenter  work,  paint¬ 
ing,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

The  water  filtration  plant,  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  infirmary 
for  men  and  a  dining  room  and  day  room  for  women  have  recently 
been  erected,  and  also  an  isolation  building  and  a  cold  storage 
plant. 


Number  of  Patients  Admitted,  Died,  and  Weekly  Cost  of  Each  Patient 

From  1894  to  1911. 


Admitted. 

A 

Died. 

Average 
weekly 
cost  of 
each 
patient. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1894  . . 

.  458 

204 

662 

4 

I 

5 

$2.50 

1895  . 

.  230 

77 

307 

30 

9 

39 

3-13 

1896  . 

.  87 

27 

1 14 

23 

2 

25 

2.97 

1897  . 

.  132 

14 

146 

19 

2 

21 

2.91 

1898  . 

.  43 

9 

52 

15 

1 

16 

2.87 

1899  . 

. .  32 

10 

42 

1 7 

3 

20 

2.94 

1900  . 

.  57 

16 

73 

8 

7 

15 

2.96 

1901  . 

.  67 

13 

80 

18 

4 

22 

2.96 

1902  . 

.  11 

6 

17 

11 

5 

16 

2.99 

1903  . 

.  24 

12 

36 

15 

4 

19 

2.99 

1904  . 

.  33 

3 

36 

14 

3 

17 

2.99 

1905  . 

.  25 

6 

3i 

13 

4 

17 

2.99 

1906  . 

.  10 

8 

18 

12 

5 

17 

2.99 

1907  . 

.  75 

6 

81 

8 

2 

10 

3.06 

1908  . 

.  35 

9 

44 

22 

7 

29 

3-39 

1909  . 

.  21 

2 

23 

13 

3 

16 

3-44 

1910  . 

.  33 

9 

42 

16 

7 

23 

2.96 

1911  . 

.  14 

14 

28 

11 

7 

18 

3-04 

TRUSTEES  AND  TERMS  OF  SERVICE. 


Henry  M.  Dechert,  presi¬ 
dent  .  1894- 

Thomas  P.  Merritt,  treas¬ 
urer  .  1894-1899 

J  M.  Shenk,  treasurer. .  1899- 
Joseph  L.  Lemberger, 

secretary .  1894- 


George  F.  Baer .  1894-1897 

Savery  Bradley  .  1894- 

Horace  Brock .  1894-1907 

Henry  M.  Dechert .  1894- 

Arnold  Kohn  . / 1894-1899 

Ll908-I9II 


Joseph  L.  Lemberger.  . .  .  1894- 
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Thomas  P.  Merritt. . 4  i«94-i»99 

11903- 

William  H.  Schick 1 .  1894-1895 

Dr.  S.  J.  Taber .  1894-1895 

Dr.  W.  Brown  Ewing.  ..  1894-1897 

J.  M.  Shenk .  1895- 

J.  B.  Kremer .  1895-1908 


Dr.  Samuel  S.  Hill .  1897- 

John  A.  M.  Passmore1..  1897-1902 
Thomas  C.  Zimmerman.  1899- 

Walter  T.  Bradley .  1899- 

Simon  Light  .  1909- 

E.  E.  Beidleman .  1911- 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Ewing .  1894-1896  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Hill  (in 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Hill  (act-  office)  .  1898- 

ing  superintendent)  .  .  1897-1898 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Samuel  S.  Hill.. 
Dr.  Alexander  Smith 
Dr.  Philip  A.  SheafT 
Dr.  Linton  Turner.  . 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Groves 


1894-1896 

1897-1900 

1901-1902 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 


Dr.  Alden  B.  McDonald  1905-1907 
Dr.  Howard  B.  Edrnan.  1908-1912 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Alexander 
(in  office)  .  1913- 


SECOND  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Emily  F.  Whitten...  1894-1895 
Dr.  Katharine  Northrop.  1895-1898 


Dr.  Laura  Hulme .  1899-1901 

Dr.  Julia  Bissell .  1902-1903 


Dr.  Elizabeth  B.  Bicker.  .  1904-1905 
Dr.  Lucia  A.  Wheeler  (in 
office)  . .  1906- 


1  Deceased. 
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HOMEOPATHIC  STATE  HOSPITAL/ 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  first  step  for  the  establishment  of  a  homeopathic  state  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  insane  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
taken  by  the  Germantown  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  of  its  members,  of 
which  Isaac  W.  Heysinger,  M.  D.,  was  chairman,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  and  furthering  a  bill  before  the  State  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  construction  of  a  state 
hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane  to  be  under  homeopathic  man¬ 
agement  and  control.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  a  bill 
was  finally  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
June  25-26,  1901,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Selection 
of  a  Site  and  the  Erection  of  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  the  Insane  Under  Homeopathic  Management,  to  be  Called  the 
Homeopathic  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  Making  an  Appro¬ 
priation  Therefor.” 

Section  1  of  the  act  directed  “  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
three  persons,  the  President  protempore  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint 
one  member  of  the  present  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  appoint  one  member  of  the  present 
House,  who,  together  with  the  present  President  protempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  shall  constitute  a  commission,  who  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation,  to  select  a  site  and  build  a  hospital,  to  be  conducted 
under  homeopathic  management,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  of  the  following  counties,  to  wit:  Bradford,  Bucks,  Car¬ 
bon,  Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Pike,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming,  and  of  such  other  insane 
patients  as  are  hereinafter  specified.” 

Section  2  directed  the  commissioners  to  select  a  tract  of  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  hospital,  to  be  located  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  center  of  population  of  the  district  above  named. 

Section  3  directed  that  the  tract  of  land  be  good,  arable  land, 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water,  and  large  facilities  for 
drainage  from  the  hospital  buildings,  the  cost  of  the  land  so 

1  By  Henry  I.  Klopp,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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selected  to  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  Governor  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Charities  before  the  purchase  money  be  paid.  The  deed 
for  same  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  4  provided  that  the  plans  for  the  hospital  be  prepared 
by  the  Commissioners  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  the  buildings  to  be  of  the  best  design  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  institution,  and  without  expensive  architectural  adorn¬ 
ments  or  unduly  large  or  costly  administrative  accommodations. 

Section  5  appropriated  the  sum  of  $300,000  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  purchase  the  land  and  commence  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  no  part  of  the 
money  appropriated  should  become  available  until  the  Governor, 
Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  should  have  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  a  certificate  setting 
forth  that  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  not 
otherwise  appropriated  to  pay  the  said  appropriation. 

Section  7  directed  the  commissioners,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  hospital,  to  surrender  their  trust  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  serve  without  compensation,  and  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Said  trustees  to  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Homeopathic  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  they  to 
manage  and  direct  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  make  all 
necessary  by-laws  and  regulations.  Of  the  trustees  first  appointed, 
three  to  serve  for  one  year,  three  for  two  years  and  three  for  three 
years  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  the  vacancies 
to  be  filled  by  the  Governor. 

Section  8  directed  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  appoint  a  competent 
physician  of  the  homeopathic  medical  school  and  practice  to  be 
superintendent  and  have  charge,  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
hospital,  both  professional  and  otherwise.  He  to  nominate  for 
appointment  assistants,  attendants  and  other  employees  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  11  provided  that  whenever  the  hospital  should  have 
sufficient  accommodations  for  the  proper  care  of  a  larger  number 
of  insane  patients  than  shall  be  committed  to  it  from  its  designated 
district,  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
shall  have  authority  to  transfer  to  said  hospital  patients  from  any 
other  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  to  authorize  the  commitment 
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to  said  hospital  of  patients  from  any  other  part  of  the  state,  giving 
the  preference  in  all  cases  to  those  whose  family  or  friends  desire 
them  to  receive  homeopathic  treatment. 

Section  12  provided  that  the  Governor,  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  record  of  the  commonwealth,  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  shall  be  ex-officio 
visitors  of  said  hospital. 

On  July  18,  1901,  the  bill  was  approved  by  Gov.  Wm.  A.  Stone, 
except  as  to  section  5,  which  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  purchase  land  and  com¬ 
mence  the  erection  of  buildings,  from  which  the  Governor  withheld 
his  approval  in  the  sum  of  $250,000  because  of  insufficient  state 
revenue. 

The  commission  received  several  propositions  from  places  within 
the  territory  of  the  twelve  counties  comprising  the  hospital  district. 
During  December,  1902,  they  visited  a  number  of  the  sites  offered 
to  them  in  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Monroe,  Bradford  and  Wayne 
counties.  Three  places  in  Lehigh  County  were  under  consideration 
and  finally  the  section  in  Hanover  Township,  near  Allentown,  was 
chosen  upon  which  to  locate  the  new  hospital,  the  tract  secured  by 
the  state  comprising  209  acres. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  June  27,  1904.  The  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate,  and  of  the  Governor  to  approve  what 
the  Legislature  did  appropriate,  the  moneys  that  were  necessary  to 
expeditiously  proceed  with  the  erection  and  construction  of  the 
buildings  caused  a  great  deal  of  needless  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  institution  for  its  estimated  capacity  of  1000  patients.  This 
delay  occasioned  considerable  public  and  legislative  agitation,  so 
that  the  organic  law  of  1901  was  amended  by  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  the  10th  of  May,  1911. 

The  amendment  vested  the  appointment  of  the  entire  commission 
in  the  Governor  and  required  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  to  plans  and  specifications  and 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  commission.  It  also  authorized  the 
commission  to  turn  over  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  the  buildings  when 
completed. 

The  amended  act  brought  about  the  removal  of  the  original  com¬ 
mission  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  one.  This,  with  the  appro- 

37 
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priation  of  an  ample  sum  of  money,  resulted  in  the  completion  of 
the  institution  during  1912. 

The  hospital  is  located  on  a  high  tract  of  land  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lehigh  River,  between  Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  about 
two  miles  from  the  former  and  three  miles  from  the  latter  city. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  runs  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  farm  at  the  foot  of  its  southern  slope.  The  Allentown  and 
Bethlehem  Electric  Line  passes  along  the  front  of  the  property  to 
the  north. 

The  arrangement  of  the  institution  consists  of  an  administration 
department,  three  buildings ;  four  ward  buildings,  two  chapels,  a 
building  containing  staff  and  congregate  dining  rooms,  operating 
room  and  auditorium ;  a  building  for  kitchen,  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant;  a  laundry  building,  and  a  boiler,  power  and  electric  light 
plant. 

The  main  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Bethlehem  City 
water  works,  and  is  brought  to  the  hospital  grounds  by  gravity, 
from  which  point  it  is  pumped  into  two  1  ,ooo,ooo-gallon  capacity 
reservoirs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  institution  has  an  artesian  well 
and  a  3600-gallon  storage  tank  for  emergency  use. 

The  original  cost  of  the  land  and  erection  of  buildings  was :  for 
farm  $58,000;  buildings,  power  and  electric  plant  and  sewerage 
system,  $1,821,000;  reservoir,  $29,950;  pumping  station,  $22,320; 
a  total  of  $1,931,270. 

The  hospital  was  architecturally  patterned  after  the  Kirkbride 
block  plan.  The  administration,  ward  and  service  buildings  are  all 
connected  by  corridors,  mainly  of  two  stories,  and  the  internal 
arrangement  consists  of  dormitories  of  varying  capacity. 

Governor  John  K.  Tener  in  February,  1912,  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Board  of  Trustees:  Harry  C.  Trexler,  president;  Edward 
M.  Young,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Russell  C.  Stewart,  Archibald 
Johnston,  John  J.  Tuller,  M.  D.,  Wm.  A.  Seibert,  M.  D.,  Leonard 
Peckitt,  F.  J.  Slough,  M.  D.,  and  George  R.  Bedford. 

Their  first  act  was  the  appointment  of  Henry  I.  Klopp  as  phy¬ 
sician  and  superintendent,  February  17,  1912.  He  assumed  charge 
March  25,  1912. 

The  first  years  may  well  be  regarded  as  epoch-making  ones  for 
the  hospital.  There  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  all  the  labor 
of  furnishing  and  equipping  the  institution  for  a  capacity  of  1000 
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patients ;  the  developing  and  perfecting  of  an  organization  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  the  patient  population, 
especially  so  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
hospital ;  the  outlining  of  methods  of  treatment  and  classification 
of  patients ;  above  all,  laying  the  foundation  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  along  modern  scientific  lines. 

The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  October  3, 
1912.  From  this  date  to  February  1,  1913,  a  weekly  transfer  was 
received  from  either  Norristown  State  Hospital  or  the  Danville 
State  Hospital ;  there  were  admitted  within  this  time  820  patients ; 
of  this  number  750  were  transfers.  By  the  end  of  the  official  hos¬ 
pital  year,  namely,  May  31,  1913,  the  total  admissions  numbered 
934.  For  the  year  ending  May  31,  1914,  there  were  admitted  299 
patients  ;  the  whole  number  under  treatment  for  the  year  was  1166. 

First  consideration  was  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  so-called 
“  recoverable  ”  patients ;  also  to  the  organization  of  a  training 
school  for  nurses,  upon  a  three-years  basis,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Registration  for  Nurses. 
The  value  of  diversional  occupation  and  recreation  as  therapeutic 
agents  was  recognized;  provision  was  made  accordingly  by  the 
equipment  and  organization  of  workshops  and  special  occupation 
therapy,  and  the  employment  of  industrial  instructors  educated 
for  such  work. 

Many  difficulties  had  to  be  met,  as  the  internal  layout  of  the 
hospital  was  far  from  ideal  to  carry  out  twentieth-century  ideas  in 
the  classification  and  treatment  of  patients,  as  well  as  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  operation,  the  plans  for  the  building  having  been 
made  almost  a  decade  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institution,  the 
most  serious  drawbacks  being  inadequate  accommodations  for  the 
reception  and  proper  classification  of  newly  admitted  cases  and 
lack  of  facilities  to  carry  out  hospital  treatment,  especially  the 
absence  of  continuous  baths  and  hydrotherapeutic  equipment. 

The  medical  work  was  organized  along  general  hospital  lines, 
each  patient  receiving  a  thorough  mental  and  physical  examination. 
Efforts  are  made  to  obtain  family  and  personal  history  in  detail. 
Patients  on  admission  are  treated  as  sick,  a  preliminary  course  of 
rest  in  bed  (of  varying  duration)  being  prescribed;  mechanical, 
drug  or  chemical  restraint  as  well  as  seclusion  is  dispensed  with ; 
the  treatment,  in  conjunction  with  rest  in  bed,  consisting  of  an 
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ample  supply  of  fresh  air,  nutritious  food,  hydrotherapy,  individual 
attention  and  influence,  and  indicated  remedy.  With  improvement, 
and  as  progress  permits,  modification  of  rest  by  gradual  exercise, 
bedside  suggestion  and  re-education  are  substituted,  and  finally 
occupation  therapy  is  employed. 

Medical  staff  meetings  are  held  daily  for  the  examination  and 
study  of  patients  and  the  review  of  current  medical  literature,  both 
general  and  special.  The  staff  has  been  provided  with  the  most 
practical  diagnostic  appliances  covering  the  various  specialties, 
thus  being  able  to  make  an  intelligent  diagnosis  and  treat  the  indi¬ 
vidual  patient  scientifically  from  a  medical  as  well  as  a  surgical 
standpoint.  The  equipment  includes  pathological,  bacteriological 
chemical  and  hematological  laboratory  outfits,  an  electrical  and 
X-ray  apparatus,  a  dental  outfit  and  a  medical  library.  The 
trustees  appointed  a  consulting  staff,  consisting  of  26  members  of 
the  profession,  each  prominent  in  his  chosen  specialty. 

Not  being  content  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hospital,  applica¬ 
tion  was  made,  through  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  first  session 
of  the  Legislature  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  a  bill 
was  passed  covering  special  appropriations  for  “  new  buildings, 
changes  and  improvements,”  amounting  to  $200,000,  which,  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds,  the  Governor  found  it  necessary  to  veto 
to  the  amount  of  $127,500. 

The  appropriation  included  a  reception  building  for  new  ad¬ 
missions,  a  home  for  nurses,  two  buildings  for  tubercular  patients, 
isolation  cottage  for  contagious  diseases,  changes  in  the  buildings 
for  hydrotherapy  and  continuous  bath  equipment,  dairy,  barn, 
piggery,  farm  building  repairs,  and  coal  tramway  from  railroad  to 
power  house. 

The  superintendent  in  his  first  annual  report,  under  date  of  May 
31,  1914,  makes  the  following  statement: 

What  we  may  accomplish  within  the  coming  decade  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  General  Assembly.  If  this  “  state  hospital  ”  is  to  grow  in 
efficiency  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  sick,  the  common¬ 
wealth  must  provide  liberally  for  it.  Within  another  year  we  will  have 
reached  our  full  capacity  and  soon  will  be  overcrowded.  To  properly 
care  for  this  growing  population  the  state  should  appropriate  money  for 
buildings  for  100  additional  beds  annually. 

In  order  to  obtain  proper  observation,  classification  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  the  plans  of  the  reception  building  for  new  ad- 
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missions,  which  is  to  form  the  first  unit  of  a  psychopathic  division, 
contain  modern  facilities  for  the  admission  of  patients,  continuous 
baths,  hydrotherapy  and  open-air  treatment. 

Among  the  needs  for  which  requests  for  special  appropriations 
from  the  I9!5  Legislature  wfill  be  made  are  a  reception  building, 
to  form  the  second  unit  for  a  receiving  division  so  as  to  properly 
care  for  Doth  sexes ;  a  second  nurses’  home ;  two  buildings  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  nurses  and  attendants’  dining  rooms,  with  second-story 
quarters  for  employees ,’  a  double  house  for  farm  employees  ; 
industrial  building  for  men  patients,  and  items  covering  improve¬ 
ments  and  changes  for  the  more  advantageous  operation  of  the 
institution. 

The  business  methods  of  the  hospital  were  organized  along  lines 
of  economy  and  efficiency.  The  bookkeeping  system,  storeroom 
accounts,  issuing  of  supplies,  discarding  and  exchange  system, 
variation  of  weekly  dietaries  and  per  capita  cost  of  same,  and  daily 
waste  reports,  received  attention. 

A  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  water  and  steam  was  effected 
by  the  installation  of  a  central  hot-water  system  through  the  col¬ 
lection  of  hot  water  which  had  been  daily  going  to  waste  from  the 
cold  storage  plant.  In  addition  to  this  an  economy  of  1500  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  was  brought  about  by  various  changes  in  the  steam¬ 
heating  plant.  The  installation  of  an  aerial  tramway  from  the 
railroad  to  the  power  plant  for  the  delivery  of  coal  supplants  the 
expensive  method  of  delivery  by  teams. 

The  hospital  receives  its  maintenance  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  patients  under  the  dual  system  of  the  “  County  and  State  Care 
Act.”  Patients  are  classed  either  as  indigent  or  private ;  for  the 
former,  the  county  is  required  to  pay  a  per  capita  of  $1.75  and  the 
state  $2.50  per  week;  when  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
patient  or  relatives  are  such  that  they  can  pay  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
$5  per  week,  the  patient  is  designated  as  “  private.”  For  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1914,  the  institution  maintained  itself  upon  this 
basis. 

Schedules  are  issued  quarterly  by  the  institution  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  provisions,  for  which  bids  are  received  and  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  consistent  with  quality. 

The  medical  department  was  organized  by  securing  the  services 
Dr.  Harry  F.  Hoffman  as  assistant  superintendent,  prior  to  his 
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appointment  senior  assistant  physician  at  the  Norwich  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lang  as  senior  assistant 
physician,  and  prior  to  his  acceptance  associated  with  the  Easton 
Sanitarium,  dhe  junior  assistants,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Trites  and  Dr. 
Sarah  Adleman,  received  their  appointments  in  December,  1912. 
In  June,  1913,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Reitz  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  and  develop  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  Sarah  Adleman  resigned  August  31,  1913,  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  private  institution.  Dr.  Bernice  A.  Bartlett  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  junior  assistant  September  10,  1913. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CRIMINAL  INSANE. 

Farview,  Waymart  P.  O.,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 

As  early  as  the  year  1890  the  separate  hospital  treatment  of  the 
criminal  insane  was  much  discussed  in  Pennsylvania,  but  no  den- 
nite  action  was  taken  until  1905.  In  this  year  Henry  F.  Walton, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane 
which  carried  with  it  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  six 
persons  to  select  a  site  and  erect  buildings,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  preliminary  expenses. 

In  1907,  under  the  administration  of  Governor  Pennypacker,  the 
sum  of  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  later,  during  the  first  term  of  Governor  Stuart,  an  additional 
sum  of  $100,000  was  also  appropriated.  A  site  for  the  proposed 
hospital  consisting  of  625  acres  of  land  was  transferred  to  the 
state  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  for  the 
nominal  consideration  of  $5.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  buildings 
in  1907  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  hospital  was  laid  in  1908  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  including  an  address  by  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Wagner,  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital. 

The  commissioners  already  mentioned  had  charge  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  until  June,  1912,  when  a  board  of  nine  trustees  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  as  provided 
in  the  original  act  of  May  11,  1905,  “  three  to  serve  one  year,  three 
to  serve  two  years  and  three  to  serve  for  three  years.” 
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The  hospital  was  officially  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
upon  December  16,  1912,  and  upon  the  following  day  at  1  o’clock 
a.  m.  the  first  patient  was  promptly  received  from  Fayette  County. 
The  site  of  the  hospital  is  about  1800  feet  above  sea  level  and  from 
the  upper  windows  of  the  buildings  in  clear  weather  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  may  be  seen. 

The  hospital  was  designed  by  J.  C.  M.  Shirk,  a  well-known 
architect  of  Philadelphia.  All  permanent  buildings  thus  far  erected 
are  of  substantial  brick  and  stone  construction.  Building  C,  which 
is  now  used  as  an  administration  building,  after  the  institution  is 
completed  will  be  utilized  for  an  apothecary’s  room,  surgical  oper¬ 
ating  rooms  and  a  library  on  the  first  floor  and  upon  the  second 
floor  for  three  reception  rooms,  where  the  friends  of  patients 
can  visit  them.  The  custodial  buildings,  now  known  as  buildings 
D,  G  and  F,  are  completed  and  the  two  former  have  been  occupied 
by  patients  for  three  years  past.  They  are  arranged  with  day 
rooms  and  living  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  dormitories  upon  the 
second  floor.  All  patients  at  night  upon  retiring  are  required  to 
remove  their  clothing  in  the  day  rooms  and  after  putting  on  appro¬ 
priate  night  clothing  to  go  to  large  dormitories  upon  the  second 
floor.  Connected  with  each  custodial  building  are  two  seclusion 
rooms  and  ten  private  rooms.  The  latter  are  14  by  10  feet  and  con¬ 
tain  a  bed  only ;  the  former  are  much  smaller  and  are  only  used  for 
the  temporary  seclusion  of  excited  and  violent  patients.  The  day 
rooms  and  dormitories  are  85  by  37  feet  and  suffice  for  the  vast 
majority  of  patients.  The  private  rooms  are  used  for  two  classes 
of  patients,  viz.,  those  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  remain  in  the  wards 
with  others  and  those  who  deserve  to  be  rewarded  for  good  be¬ 
havior.  Thus  far  the  institution  has  accommodations  for  185 
patients,  all  males.  For  the  treatment  of  women  patients,  Building 
O,  known  on  the  plans  as  the  Women’s  Infirmary,  but  now  used  as 
a  hospital  for  the  sick,  has  been  constructed.  It  must  continue  to 
be  used  by  male  patients  until  a  larger  hospital  for  men  can  be  built. 
Custodial  Building  F  is  completed  and  furnished  and  will  be 
brought  into  service  in  August,  1915.  The  present  kitchen  is  a 
temporary  one  in  the  basement  of  Custodial  Building  D.  An 
appropriation  for  a  large  general  kitchen  and  a  general  dining 
room  has  been  received  and  the  erection  of  these  buildings  will 
begin  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  An  additional  custodial  building,  to 
be  known  as  Building  H,  is  also  similarly  provided  for. 
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There  is  a  hospital  for  tuberculous  patients,  which  is  a  frame 
structure  of  one  story,  accommodating  about  20  patients,  located 
in  a  grove  of  pine  trees  about  300  yards  from  the  other  buildings. 
There  are  also  administration  and  living  quarters  for  nurses  in  a 
building  45  feet  long,  27  feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  stories  high, 
about  800  feet  south  of  the  main  buildings,  in  a  beautiful  pine 
grove  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the  buildings.  It  contains  a 
dining  room,  kitchen,  living  room,  nurses’  office  and  sitting  room. 
“  This  is  a  very  pretty  structure  and  is  regarded  as  a  model  in  the 
state.” 

The  industrial  building,  which  is  completed,  is  a  wooden  struc¬ 
ture,  105  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide,  with  seven  large  well-lighted 
rooms,  in  which  trades  of  various  kinds  are  taught.  The  general 
plan  contemplates  a  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop  built  sub¬ 
stantially  of  brick.  There  is  also  an  appropriation  for  an  engine 
room  or  generator  house  to  accommodate  eventually  six  200  horse¬ 
power  boilers. 

The  laundry,  30  by  60  feet,  is  a  permanent  brick  structure,  cor¬ 
responding  in  architecture  with  the  other  buildings  and  two  stories 
in  height.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  female 
employees.  The  laundry  machinery  is  operated  by  electric  motors. 
There  are  two  washers,  a  centrifugal  wringer,  a  large  steam 
mangle  and  electrically  heated  irons  for  ironing.  The  kitchen  is 
provided  with  steam-cooking  apparatus,  copper  kettles,  tea  and 
coffee  urns  and  other  modern  apparatus.  There  are  also  cold- 
storage  boxes  and  store  rooms  for  supplies. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  institution  is  its  practically  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  anthracite  culm  upon  the  premises  for  fuel.  Culm 
is  coal  which  in  the  process  of  preparing  anthracite  coal  for  ship¬ 
ment  was  broken  up  into  fragments  which  were  found  too  small 
for  use  under  the  boilers  originally  in  use.  As  a  result  enormous 
piles  of  this  fuel  accumulated  about  the  mines  and  breakers  which 
at  last  interfered  so  much  with  their  operation  that  the  railroad 
company  was  compelled  to  remove  them  and  utilize  them  to  fill  in 
ravines  and  to  construct  embankments  upon  a  gravity  railroad  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  hospital  now  stands.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  this  waste  product  thus  for  many  years  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  bearing  the  burden  of  traffic  until  the  old  gravity 
system  was  superseded  by  the  more  efficient  modern  locomotive. 
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Improvements  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  stoking  boilers 
were  later  devised,  which  enabled  the  owners  of  culm  banks  to  use 
the  coal  for  generating  steam.  The  plane  slopes,  with  their  aban¬ 
doned  culm  fills  acquired  by  the  state  when  it  purchased  the  site 
of  the  hospital,  have  proved  a  valuable  asset.  This  culm  now 
requires  only  to  be  loaded  into  wagons  by  the  labor  of  patients  for 
transfer  to  the  boiler  house  and  costs  the  institution  nothing.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  fuel  at  hand  to  supply  heat, 
light  and  power  to  the  hospital  for  100  years  or  more. 

No  special  trades  and  industries  are  as  yet  established  for  pa¬ 
tients.  They  assist  in  farm  work  and  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
boiler  house.  In  the  way  of  amusements  they  have  baseball  games 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  and  picture  shows,  games,  concerts  and 
musical  entertainments. 

The  future  plans  of  the  hospital  contemplate  a  large  administra¬ 
tion  building,  a  large  hospital  building  for  men,  a  superintendent’s 
residence  and  another  general  dining  room. 

The  hospital  receives  and  is  eventually  intended  to  take  care  of 
all  the  “  insane  criminals  and  criminal  insane  ”  of  the  state.  Pa¬ 
tients  are  committed  directly  by  courts  or  are  transferred  by  the 
State  Committee  in  Lunacy  from  other  institutions. 

The  appropriations  for  the  hospital  thus  far  have  been  $1,100,- 
000,  of  which  about  $800,000  has  been  used  for  buildings.  The 
institution  was  originally  designed  to  accommodate  500  patients, 
but  if  it  is  completed  according  to  the  present  plans  it  will  have 
a  capacity  of  700  patients.  Women  patients  are  to  be  admitted 
when  the  buildings  are  completed. 


TRUSTEES. 


William  C.  Sproul. 
Henry  F.  Walton. 
Sterling  R.  Catlin. 
Walter  McNichols. 


E.  A.  Jones. 

James  L.  Marsteller. 
C.  H.  Dorflinger. 
Alfred  Martin. 


H.  A.  Denny. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Fitzsimmons, 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN.1 

Elwyn,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

James  B.  Richards,  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  was  a  native  of  Ceylon,  a 
winner  of  Harvard  honors,  and  was  well  fitted  to  advance  a  cause 
to  which  his  attention  had  already  been  strongly  attracted  by  the 
work  at  the  Bicetre  in  Paris.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  sought  of 
Horace  Mann,  for  his  school  in  South  Boston,  a  teacher  best  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Seguin,  he  unhesitatingly  named  James  B. 
Richards  as  “  the  only  man  who  ought  to  attempt  it.”  Filling  the 
full  measure  of  such  endorsement  in  his  work  with  Dr.  Howe,  and, 
furthermore,  awakening  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  both  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Richards  in  1852  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  opened  in  School  Lane,  Germantown,  a  private  school 
for  mental  defectives.  Here  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  Dr.  Alfred 
L.  Elwyn,  they  together  were  successful  in  arousing  an  interest  in 
the  movement  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  a  meeting  of  representative 
men  of  that  city,  held  at  the  office  of  James  J.  Barclay,  February 
10,  1853,  a  plan  of  operation  for  laying  firm  the  foundation  of  per¬ 
manent  work  was  instituted.  Those  present,  who  also  constituted 
the  first  Board  of  Directors,  were  James  J.  Barclay,  William  S. 
Perot,  Isaac  Collins,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  James 
Martin,  Judge  John  K.  Kane,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Prof.  Charles 
D.  Cleveland,  Henry  Perkins,  Jacob  F.  Morris,  Matthias  W.  Bald¬ 
win,  Alexander  Fullerton,  G.  W.  Stroud,  S.  Morris  Wahn,  Dr. 
Robley  Dunglison,  Henry  Lewis,  Dr.  Thomas  Kirkbride,  Judge 
Woodward,  Thomas  Earp,  Philip  S.  Justice,  James  B.  Richards, 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  and  Franklin  Taylor. 

In  1854  Dr.  Elwyn  accompanied  Mr.  Richards  to  Harrisburg 
and  there  made  such  a  plea  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  that  an  act  of  Assembly,  April  7  of  the  same  year,  incor¬ 
porated  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  ”  with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  provisions  for  10 
beneficiaries.  Property  on  Woodland  Avenue  was  purchased  in 

1  Compiled  from  Fifth  Annual  Report  and  Sixty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 
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1855,  to  which  the  family  of  17  children  was  removed,  and  Dr. 
Seguin,  a  political  refugee  from  France,  coming  the  following  year 
to  be  associated  in  the  direction,  the  enterprise  seemed  fairly  and 
successfully  launched.  But  dissensions  were  soon  coupled  with 
financial  embarrassments,  and,  with  the  retirement  of  both  Seguin 
and  Richards,  complications  arose  threatening  disaster,  which  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  within  a  year  fortunately 
averted.  Under  his  wise  management  difficulties  were  tided  over, 
differences  reconciled  and  embarrassments  relieved. 

A  generous  response  to  the  earnest  and  widely  diffused  appeal  of 
Bishop  Potter,  the  Jasper  Cope  legacy  of  $500  and  an  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  of  $20,000  for  buildings,  gave  such  guarantee  of 
stability  as  to  warrant  removal  to  a  location  such  as  would  give 
opportunity  for  greater  expansion  and  the  merging  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  school  into  a  permanent  institution. 

The  opinion  of  such  earnest  friends  of  the  cause  as  Miss 
Dorothea  L.  Dix  and  H.  Jones  Brooke,  seconded  by  the  generous 
offer  of  $1000  by  the  Borough  of  Media,  determined  the  selection 
of  the  present  site,  and  in  December,  1857,  in  the  presence  of  many 
friends,  the  corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid. 

In  the  year  1858  the  superintendent  reported  a  successful  tour 
through  the  state  with  a  teacher  and  seven  children,  giving  practi¬ 
cal  exposition  of  the  work,  with  a  direct  gain  of  $2000  in  money 
and  $1000  in  subscriptions,  together  with  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  party. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  present  institution  took  place  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1859,  John  P.  Crozer  making  the  opening  address  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  The  first  day  of  the  previous  September, 
however,  is  memorable  as  the  day  of  installation  and  removal  from 
Germantown  of  the  entire  family  with  its  belongings,  25  children 
with  attendants  and  teachers. 

In  1864  the  president  of  the  board  reported  property,  grounds 
and  buildings  held  by  the  institution  amounting  to  over  $140,000,  a 
substantial  edifice  capable  of  accommodating  180  children,  together 
with  superintendent’s  family  and  all  the  necessary  attendants  ;  also 
out-buildings  for  laundry,  gas  works,  stables,  etc.,  and  about  65 
acres  of  land  in  improved  condition.  Number  of  pupils,  144;  80 
of  these  supported  by  the  state.  This  year  was  marked  also  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Dr.  Parrish,  who  severed  his  connection  with  the 
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institution  after  eight  years  of  service.  His  assistant,  Dr.  Isaac  N. 
Kerlin,  was  selected  as  his  successor. 

The  Legislature  by  repeated  appropriations  aided  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  while  bequests  and  donations  testified  from  time 
to  time  the  growing  interest  of  an  appreciative  public. 

In  1871  the  board  for  the  first  time  indorsed  the  idea  of  a  custo¬ 
dial  department,  and  a  special  act  of  Legislature  authorized  “  The 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  to  extend  its  protection  in  asylum 
over  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  without  regard  to  age.” 

In  1873  one  portion  of  the  central  building  was  set  apart  for  a 
nursery  and  another  for  an  asylum  department,  and  a  movement 
inaugurated  looking  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  this  latter 
purpose.  The  Legislature  had  appropriated  $10,000  conditional 
on  an  equal  amount  being  raised  by  private  subscription.  This  was 
promptly  secured  and  after-appropriations  in  1876  and  1877, 
amounting  to  $20,000,  next  provided  for  the  erection  of  the  North 
Home,  giving  partial  relief  to  overcrowded  conditions. 

In  1881  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  institution  justified  a  number 
of  internal  improvements  in  heating,  ventilation  and  drainage, 
important  additions  to  the  laundry,  at  a  cost  of  $5000,  and  the 
erection  of  a  schoolhouse  estimated  at  $10,000. 

The  Legislature  continued  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  work 
by  large  and  repeated  donations,  and  the  same  year  appropriated 
$60,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Hillside  Asylum  buildings  A  and  B, 
with  an  additional  sum  later  of  $30,000  for  completion  and  furnish¬ 
ing  ;  the  first  of  these  buildings  was  opened  March  15,  1883. 

The  erection  of  the  girls’  cottage  in  1886  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  large  commissary  building,  a  new  carpenter  shop  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  North  Home,  named  in  honor  of  a  member  of  the 
board,  Martin  Croft,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  electric  light. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  1889  made  possible  the  scheme 
of  a  home  for  helpless,  idiotic  and  epileptic  boys,  and  the  manse, 
the  third  Hillside  building,  was  completed  the  following  year. 

Keystone  Hall,  twice  extended  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
galleries,  was  in  1891  further  improved  by  a  large  pipe  organ. 

The  Legislature  in  1891  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
toward  hospital  and  asylum  purposes.  This,  equally  divided,  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  erection  of  a  general  hospital,  the  Domus 
Dei,  situated  midway  between  the  two  groups,  opened  the  follow- 
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ing  year,  and  the  Chalet,  an  asylum  for  epileptic  and  paralytic  girls, 
connected  by  a  covered  way  with  Hillside  B.  This,  the  fourth  in 
the  group  of  custodial  buildings,  was  the  completion  of  a  plan  as 
admirable  in  its  conception  as  it  had  been  masterful  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  1  he  school  had  passed  into  the  institution ;  the  institution 
into  the  asylum  village  of  Elwyn.  Coincident  with  such  a  culmina¬ 
tion  came  the  death  summons  to  the  builder,  and  within  this  same 
year  Dr.  Kerlin  passed  away.  Not  alone  in  material  edifices,  but 
in  practical  adaptations  of  theories  of  training  and  along  literary 
and  scientific  lines,  is  his  work  evidenced.  The  farm,  enlarged, 
gave  added  space  for  pleasure  grounds  and  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  while  trade  shops  provided  employment  for  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Dr.  Kerlin’s  ready  pen  touched  almost  every  side  and 
phase  of  the  work.  Not  only  in  his  official  reports,  but  in  the  able 
papers  read  before  many  societies,  were  the  recognition  of  the 
moral  imbecile  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  him  of  life-long 
guardianship  persistently  urged.  For  some  years  pathological 
material  had  been  collected  by  the  assistant  physician,  Dr.  Alfred 
W.  Wilmarth.  This  material,  amounting  in  years  to  a  magnificent 
collection,  has  been  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Anthropometric 
Society  at  the  Wistar  Museum.  There,  placed  on  deposit  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  recall,  it  remains  still  the  property  of  the  institution. 

A  medical  board  composed  of  16  specialists  was  organized  in 
1894  to  carry  forward  the  work  thus  begun,  with  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  benefiting  the  children  and  of  furthering  scientific  research. 

The  systematic  examination  of  all  children  admitted  had  resulted 
in  an  accumulation  of  statistics  giving  opportunity  for  reference 
most  valuable  in  comparing  periods  of  progress  or  retrogression, 
or  in  noting  the  development  of  abnormalities  or  idiosyncrasies  in 
the  individual  child.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  this  work  for 
a  study  of  imbecility  and  a  comparison  of  grades  in  the  mass,  which 
involved  greater  precision  as  well  as  greater  comprehensiveness, 
an  anthropometric  laboratory  with  a  complete  apparatus  was 
opened  during  the  winter  of  1900.  The  collecting  of  data 
according  to  Sargent’s  intercollegiate  system,  then  inaugurated, 
has  since  resulted  in  the  examination  of  1000  children  with  cor¬ 
respondingly  interesting  memoranda.  Of  some  600  boys,  about  30 
per  cent  show  a  very  fair  comparison  with  normal,  many  exhibiting 
remarkable  strength  and  endurance.  The  length  of  arm  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  horizontal  length  of  body  was  also  noted  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  suggest  that  this  length-stretch  index  might  be  classed 
with  other  stigmata  of  degeneration. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  opened  the  previous  year  has 
proven  also  an  advance  step ;  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  systematic 
observations,  but  as  providing  additional  facilities  for  applying 
tests  and  making  the  institution  more  independent  in  emergencies. 

Epilepsy  in  various  forms  is  present  in  all  grades,  the  number 
treated  averaging  some  230 — 133  boys  and  97  girls.  For  these  a 
regular  life,  entire  freedom  from  excitement,  coupled  with  a  well- 
arranged  non-uric-acid  diet  and  remedies  suited  to  the  individual 
needs,  have  resulted  in  improvement  in  general  physical  condition 
and  consequent  reduction  in  both  force  and  frequency  of  spasms. 

Special  studies  have  been  made  of  cases  of  myxoedema,  cretin¬ 
ism,  adenoma  sebaceum,  acromegaly  and  one  of  echolalia,  this 
latter  proving,  by  correspondence  with  scientists  both  here  and 
abroad,  to  be  unique,  no  similar  case  being  recorded. 

Interesting  examples  of  abnormality,  excessive  and  also  typical, 
reproduced  both  in  casts  and  by  photographs,  begin  to  accumulate, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  what  in  time  will  be  a  valuable  museum. 

In  the  year  1897  the  population  touched  for  the  first  time  the 
thousand  mark,  although  it  was  almost  immediately  depleted  by  the 
transfer  of  156  children  to  the  Western  Institution  at  Polk. 

The  schools,  recognizing  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  hand  as 
an  instrument  of  development,  have,  as  they  increased  in  number, 
made  manual  training  the  primary  object  in  all  grades.  The  result 
is  shown  not  alone  in  the  general  development  of  the  child,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  articles  during  the  school  period,  of 
which  such  children  would  have  once  been  deemed  incapable  and 
hence  a  perceptible  raising  of  standards. 

Sloyd,  a  regularly  graded  system  in  the  use  of  knife  and  tools, 
introduced  in  1896,  has  successfully  demonstrated  results  in  sim¬ 
ple  carpentry  and  fine  cabinet  work.  Chairs,  tables,  closets,  etc., 
elaborately  carved,  have  been  for  successive  years  the  work  of 
advanced  classes  of  this  school.  An  experimental  class  in  printing 
was  begun  in  1897  in  a  high-grade  school  room,  a  small  hand  press, 
purchased  at  second-hand  mainly  from  the  products  of  the  first  sale 
of  children’s  work,  being  manipulated  by  three  boys  under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher.  This  amateur  attempt  proving  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  young  printers,  as  they  became  more  and  more  adept, 
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soon  accomplished  much  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  household, 
in  addition  to  issuing  a  bimonthly  paper.  After  twice  outgrowing 
its  quarters,  the  printing  office,  now  permanently  located,  extended 
its  operations  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  power  press,  affording  yet 
greater  facilities  for  training,  as  well  as  for  filling  orders.  The 
printing  and  binding  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution  is  now 
the  work  of  the  boys  of  this  department. 

Weaving,  also  an  experiment,  shows  results  equally  practical  in 
the  establishment  of  what  is  hoped  will  be  the  permanent  industries 
of  both  tapestry  and  carpet  weaving.  Basketry  and  mat  weaving 
show  also  encouraging  results.  Carrying  forward  as  well  as  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  daily  exercises  of  physical  training  are  those  of  ambi- 
dextious  free-nand  drawing;  the  self-poise,  muscular  coordina¬ 
tion,  trained  thinking  and  ready  obedience  of  hand  to  brain  are 
results  quite  as  real  as  the  original  designs  which  this  school  will 
be  able  to  furnish  to  both  textile  and  carving  classes. 

Music,  early  esteemed  as  an  aid  in  development,  proving  under 
social  demand  and  pressure  to  be  a  recognized  necessity,  has  be¬ 
come  a  distinct  organization.  This  includes  an  orchestra,  led  by  its 
first  pupil,  two  bands,  a  special  chorus  and  various  classes  in  sing¬ 
ing,  and  numbered  180  children  in  1902,  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor,  an  organist  and  vocalist. 

This  expansion  of  schools  and  classes  necessitated  proportional 
accommodation,  and  in  1899  a  large  building,  erected  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  schoolhouse,  met  this  need,  grouping  the  school  train¬ 
ing  in  various  industries  under  one  roof,  and  adding  the  music 
rooms  which  individual  and  concerted  practice  demanded.  The 
entire  lower  floor,  a  space  of  40  by  120  feet,  at  once  an  armory,  a 
drill  hall  and  a  gymnasium,  may,  on  occasion,  become  also  a  hall  of 
exhibit.  Here  physical  training  has  its  permanent  home  and  proper 
equipment.  This  work  was  yet  in  progress  when  the  partial  de¬ 
struction  of  the  laundry  by  fire  called  for  action  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  This  was  effected  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  interior, 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  appliances  and  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
possible.  Since  then  further  improvements  have  safeguarded 
against  the  two  dangers  always  imminent  in  large  communities, 
t.  e.,  conflagration  and  contagion.  The  purchase  of  a  farm  of  34 
acres  on  the  western  border  gave  a  commanding  position  at  the 
highest  point  of  elevation,  the  best  possible  location  for  the  new  res¬ 
ervoir,  the  source  now  of  an  abundant  water  supply.  The  farm- 
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house,  at  a  convenient  distance  for  an  isolation  hospital,  has  been 
enlarged  and  renovated  with  every  modern  convenience,  including 
bath-rooms  and  arrangements  for  disinfecting  and  sterilizing.  A 
good  hot-water  system  furnishes  heat  for  the  building,  while  open 
grates  provide  for  emergencies,  and  cheerful  dining  rooms  and  a 
wide  porch  add  to  the  comfort  of  convalescents.  The  artistic 
cottage  for  the  steward,  on  the  terrace,  has  given  the  much-needed 
extension  to  living  accommodations.  In  the  valley  below,  in  con¬ 
venient  proximity  to  the  railroad,  the  new  heating  plant,  not  an 
unattractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  assures  to  the  hospital  and 
custodial  buildings  efficient  heating. 

Elwyn  embraces  a  territory  of  337  acres,  including  farms  and 
gardens,  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  with  buildings  provided  with 
every  modern  equipment,  a  staff  of  160  employees  and  an  ever- 
increasing  population. 

On  September  30,  1912,  the  inmates  numbered  1081  children— 
604  boys  and  477  girls.  On  September  30,  1913,  there  was  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1072 — 576  boys  and  496  girls. 

Photographs  of  all  children,  both  in  profile  and  full  face,  are 
taken,  and  anthropometric  examinations  made,  together  with 
careful  examinations  of  blood  and  urine. 

The  bakery,  mattress  shop,  tailor  shops,  shoe  shop,  carpenter  and 
paint  shops,  engine  room,  store-room,  stables  and  laundry,  afford 
employment,  as  does  the  farm,  garden,  grading,  and  road  making. 
Boys  and  girls,  well  trained,  serve  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms. 

EXECUTIVES. 

Rev.  James  B.  Richards.  1853-1856  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin .  1864-1893 

Dr.  Edouard  Seguin -  1856-1856  Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr  (in 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish .  1856-1864  office)  .  1893- 


Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin . 

Dr.  Plenry  M.  Lyons. . . . 
Dr.  Daniel  W.  Jefferis. . . 
Dr.  William  B.  Fish.... 
Dr.  Alfred  W.  Wilmarth 

Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr - 

Dr.  Eleanor  M.  Lawney. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury.  . 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Carson... 


ASSISTANTS. 


1857-1864 

Dr.  Frank  White.  ....... 

1892-1898 

1871-1872 

Dr.  Louise  H.  Llewellyn. 

1893-1903 

1878-1880 

Dr.  Wm.  G.  Shallcross.  . 

1898-1903 

1880-1883 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Jennings 

1903-1906 

1883-1891 

Dr.  Mary  MacD.  Shick 

1884-1893 

(in  office)  . 

1904- 

1887-1888 

Dr.  Percival  M.  Kerr  (in 

1888-1888 

office)  . 

1906- 

1891-1892 
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STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  OF 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA.1 

Polk,  Pa. 

The  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  established  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  on  June  3, 
1893*  which  act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  five  commis¬ 
sioners  to  select  a  site  and  build  an  institution  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  feeble-minded  children  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

LTnder  the  provision  of  this  act  the  Governor  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  the  following:  Norman  Hall,  Christopher 
Heydrick,  George  A.  Jenks,  W.  Horace  Rose  and  George  W. 
Guthrie. 

The  site  was  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  land  not  less  than  500  acres  in 
extent,  so  located  as  to  be  most  accessible  by  railway  facilities  to  the 
counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  to  be  good,  arable  land,  well  adapted 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of 
the  inmates,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water  and  natural  facilities 
for  drainage. 

The  buildings  to  be  of  the  best  design  for  the  construction  of  such 
institution,  without  expensive  architectural  adornments  or  unduly  large 
or  costly  administrative  accommodations.  The  buildings  to  be  in  two 
groups,  one  for  the  educational  and  industrial  departments  and  one  for 
the  custodial  or  asylum  department,  with  such  other  sub-divisions  as  will 
best  classify  and  separate  the  many  diverse  forms  of  the  infirmity  to  be 
treated.  All  on  such  scale  as  to  accommodate  not  less  than  800  inmates, 
planned  and  located  for  easy  and  natural  additions  as  population  demands. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000. 

The  commissioners  selected  a  site  of  850  acres  at  Polk,  Venango 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
six  miles  west  of  the  City  of  Franklin.  The  site,  which  consists  of 
about  400  acres,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  plateau  1 1 16  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  good  drainage  and  with  an  abundance  of  fine 
spring  water.  The  commission  selected  F.  J.  Osterling,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  as  architect,  and  plans  were  prepared  on  a  semi-cottage 
plan. 

The  group  of  buildings  erected  by  the  building  commission  con¬ 
sists  of  an  administrative  building,  gymnasium,  dining  halls  for 
boys  and  girls,  power  house,  laundry,  separate  school  buildings  for 

1  By  J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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boys  and  girls  and  a  group  of  16  cottages,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
40.  On  completion  of  the  principal  buildings  in  July,  1896,  the 
institution  was  transferred  from  the  building  commission  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  trustees  appointed  J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D., 
formerly  of  Dixmont  Hospital,  superintendent  in  July,  1896,  and 
proceeded  at  once  with  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  ready  for  occupancy  April  21,  1897.  The  first 
pupils  admitted  were  153  children  transferred  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Training  School  at  Elwyn,  Pa.  At  this  time  the  institution 
had  a  capacity  of  800.  The  institution  has  since  been  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  separate  custodial  departments  for  boys  and  girls, 
a  hospital  building  and  industrial  departments.  There  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  a  group  of  buildings  to  accommodate  330  feeble¬ 
minded  women.  With  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  there  will 
soon  be  accommodation  for  2000  patients.  Although  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  particularly  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-minded 
children,  adults  are  admitted  on  pursuing  the  same  course  of 
legal  commitment  as  governs  admissions  to  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  The  total  cost  of  the  institution  to  date  has  been 
$1,499,161.08. 

The  activities  of  the  institution  are  varied.  There  are  16  groups 
of  boys  and  15  groups  of  girls,  and  each  graded  according  to  their 
mental  condition,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  placing  the  child 
in  the  group  best  suited  to  its  requirements.  Each  child  is  individ¬ 
ually  studied  by  a  skilled  physician  as  to  his  medical  treatment,  and 
mental,  physical  and  moral  training.  Each  child  is  also  assigned  to 
work  in  class  rooms,  shops  and  gymnasiums  for  the  especial  pur¬ 
pose  of  accomplishing  what  is  best  in  the  individual  child. 

The  educational  methods  are  those  devised  by  Dr.  Seguin,  and 
consist  of  simple,  impressive  exercises  rather  than  the  development 
of  abstract  ideas.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  use  his  sense  organs, 
to  observe,  to  note  color  and  form,  to  hear  and  note  sound,  to  taste, 
to  smell,  to  feel,  to  distinguish  between  rough  and  smooth,  thick 
and  thin,  heat  and  cold.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  manual  and 
industrial  training,  because  of  the  conviction  that  much  more  will 
thus  be  accomplished  than  by  the  study  of  books ;  and  that  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  inmates  will  depend  more  upon  manual 
dexterity  than  upon  mental  ability. 

The  boys  are  employed  upon  the  farm  and  in  gardening,  clearing 
the  rough  land  of  stones  and  brush,  raising  the  crops  and  caring 
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for  the  live  stock.  Others  are  employed  in  different  positions,  such 
as  the  carpenter  shop,  tailor  shop,  shoe  shop,  mattress  and  broom 
shop,  in  the  bakery,  and  in  painting,  making  mats  and  hammocks, 
weaving  carpets  and  rugs,  knitting  stockings  and  caps. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  nine  Trustees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  At  present  ( 1914)  the  Board  of  Trustees 
consists  of:  W.  T.  Bradberry,  president;  Marvin  F.  Scaife,  secre¬ 
tary;  O.  D.  Bleakley,  treasurer;  S.  H,  Miller,  George  S.  Criswell, 
Marshall  Phipps,  J.  N.  Davidson,  F.  H.  Coursin,  A.  R.  Smart. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  have  served  prior  to 
the  present  time:  S.  M.  Jackson,  A.  E.  Patton,  John  A.  Wiley, 
J.  J.  Patton,  E.  W.  Echols,  Thomas  B.  Simpson  and  George  F. 
Davenport. 

J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 


ASSISTANT 


Dr.  H.  F.  McDowell....  1897-1901 
Dr.  C.  H.  Henninger. .. .  1901-1905 
Dr.  B.  E.  Mossman,  Jr..  1901-1905 

Dr.  W.  W.  Mills .  1905-1907 

Dr.  B.  B.  Black  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1905- 


PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Rhea1 .  1907-1910 

Dr.  J.  I.  Zerbe .  1907-1910 

Dr.  H.  B.  Gaynor  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1910- 

Dr.  J.  E.  Dwyer  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1010- 


1  Deceased. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EPILEPTIC  HOSPITAL  AND 

COLONY  FARM.1 

Oakbourne,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Epileptic  Hospital  and  Colony  Farm  was 
chartered  May  2,  1896,  but  the  buildings  were  not  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  until  February  3,  1898,  when  the  first  patients  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  site  of  the  institution  comprises  142  acres,  of  which  125 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  first 
no  acres  were  most  generously  given  by  Miss  Rebecca  Coxe  and 
her  brother,  M.  Eckley  Coxe,  Jr. 

The  hospital  was  started  with  three  buildings,  the  administration 
building,  men’s  cottage  and  a  women’s  cottage.  The  funds  to 
build  these  three  buildings  were  given  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Lea. 

1  By  J.  Clifford  Scott,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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Later  a  cottage  was  erected  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16.  There  is  at  present  a  fourth  cottage  under  construction. 
When  it  is  completed  the  institution  will  have  a  cottage  for  men, 
one  for  women,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  There  are  also  an 
administration  building  for  church,  school  and  entertainment  pur¬ 
poses,  a  central  kitchen,  laundry,  power  house,  farm  house  and 
farm  buildings. 

The  hospital  capacity,  when  the  new  building  is  completed,  will 
be  about  115,  males  and  females  equally  divided. 

The  men  are  employed  in  farming,  gardening,  grading,  road 
building,  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  etc. 

The  women  do  the  house  work,  sewing,  laundry  work  and  some 
are  interested  in  horticulture. 

The  children  go  to  school  until  18  years  of  age  and  the  branches 
are  taught  up  to  the  eighth  grade ;  they  are  also  taught  manual 
training,  raffia  and  reed  work,  stencilling,  etc.,  as  well  as  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture. 

The  actual  net  cost  per  capita  per  diem  in  1914  was  69  cents. 

There  is  a  religious  service  every  Sunday  morning  and  the  pa¬ 
tients  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  clergymen  of  their 
respective  denominations. 

For  the  first  three  years  J.  F.  Edgerly,  M.  D.,  was  superinten¬ 
dent.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  J.  Clififord 
Scott,  M.  D. 

On  March  16,  1910,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  its  president  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  charity.  Through  his  personal  efforts  the  farm 
was  secured  as  well  as  the  buildings  and  their  endowment. 

The  list  of  officers  at  this  time  (1914)  is  as  follows: 


Dr.  Samuel  W.  Morton  . President. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Lea . . . Vice-president. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Sinkler . Secretary. 

Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia  . ....Treasurer. 

Dr.  J.  Clifford  Scott . Superintendent. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Yawger . Neuropathologist. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shoemaker . Gynecologist. 

Dr.  H.  Maxwell  Langdon . Ophthalmologist. 

Dr.  Elwood  Matlack  . Laryngologist. 

Dr.  Justin  E.  Harlan . Dentist. 
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EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  FEEBLE-MINDED  AND  EPILEPTIC.1 

Pennhurst,  Spring  City  P.  O.,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble¬ 
minded  and  Epileptic  was  founded  by  legislative  acts  of  May  15, 
I9°3-  Primarily  designed  as  a  training  school  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  it  became,  through  change  in  the  legislative  act,  a  custodial 
institution  as  well.  Consequently  two  distinct  sections  are  main¬ 
tained  .  one  for  such  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  as  require  cus¬ 
todial  care,  and  the  second  for  the  training  of  feeble-minded 
children. 

The  buildings  are  erected  on  a  modification  of  the  cottage  plan, 
grouped  closely  together  and  connected  by  corridors.  They  are 
two  stories  in  height,  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  granite  trim¬ 
mings,  and  fireproof  throughout.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  a  large  number  of  small  rooms  occupied  by  from  two  to 
three  beds,  a  few  small  dormitories  with  from  eight  to  ten  beds, 
and  a  large  day  exercising  room. 

The  patients  are  fed  in  a  general  dining  room,  with  the  exception 

of  the  “  low  grades,”  for  whom  there  is  a  building  complete  in 
itself. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  are  admitted  upon  voluntary 
admission. 

Up  to  March,  1912,  no  female  patients  were  being  received. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  Henry  M.  Weeks,  appointed 
December  1,  1907. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Carey  was  appointed  superintendent  February  2, 
1910. 

The  original  Board  of  Trustees  were :  John  P.  Crozer,  Henry  D. 
Comfort,  John  B.  Lober,  Samuel  A.  Whitaker,  Dr.  T.  C.  Detwiler, 
Dr.  George  B.  R.  Amstead,  B.  Witman  D.  Ambly,  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Weaver  and  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler. 

Trustees  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  :  Dr.  A.  G.  Gififord,  Henry  F. 
Walton  and  James  Mitchell. 

Dr.  George  C.  Signor 
Dr.  G.  P.  Ard  ........ 


1  By  H.  M.  Carey,  M.  D. 


Superintendent,  1914. 
Chief  physician,  1914. 
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PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  earliest  records  referring  to  the  Philadelphia  almshouse 
indicate  that  an  infirmary  or  special  quarters  of  some  sort  were 
supplied  for  the  insane  poor  at  “  Green  Meadows,”  as  it  was  then 
called.  How  the  insane  poor  who  found  their  way  into  the  alms¬ 
house  were  cared  for  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
does  not  clearly  appear.  At  some  time,  not  determined,  it  was 
found  that  the  accommodations  were  not  adapted  to  the  care  of  the 
more  violent  cases,  which  were  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
where  they  were  prepared  to  take  proper  care  of  them,  the  man¬ 
agers  paying  that  hospital  for  their  care.  In  1803  cells  were  fitted 
up  in  the  cellar  of  one  part  of  the  almshouse  at  Tenth  and  Pine 
Streets,  and  the  insane,  numbering  at  that  time  ten,  were  brought 
back  to  the  city’s  hospital. 

In  a  memorial  to  the  State  Legislature  about  1804,  one  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  almshouse  is  spoken  of  as  “  apartments  adapted 

for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.” 

When  the  four  Blockley  buildings  were  first  occupied  the  south¬ 
western  wing  was  set  apart  for  a  hospital.  During  the  period  when 
the  southwest  wing  was  used  for  general  hospital  purposes  the 
insane  occupied  the  extremities  of  this  building.  The  men  were 
domiciled  in  the  southeastern  extremity,  towards  the  Schuylkill, 
and  the  women  in  the  northeastern,  towards  the  Darby  Road. 

At  some  period  before  1850  a  separate  building  of  moderate  size 
was  erected  back  of  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  southwestern 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  noisy  or  violent  insane  persons. 
It  probably  consisted  of  cells  wholly  or  partly  below  the  ground, 
and  it  was  in  this  building  that  the  insane  were  found  by  Mahlon 
Dickinson  in  i860.  We  learn  from  Lawrence’s  history  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  held  January  3,  i860,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  offered  a  resolution  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  cells 
in  the  vaults  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  Some  posts  and  rings  were 
still  in  evidence  underneath  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  wing 
(built  in  1874)  of  the  southwestern  building,  and  were  probably  in 
the  cells  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 

1  Material  supplied  by  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D. 
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According  to  Dr.  Agnew  the  insane  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Hospital  was  not  in  an  organized  condition.  In  1849, 
however,  Dr.  L.  Henley  had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
insane,  and  also  of  the  smallpox  hospital,  a  curious  combination  of 
official  positions.  Dr.  Henley  in  1852  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Benton,  the  latter  retaining  his  position  only  a  short  time,  when 
Dr.  Henley  was  reappointed.  In  1854  the  board,  which  assumed 
authority  under  the  act  of  consolidation,  abolished  the  position  held 
by  Dr.  Henley,  and  no  one,  except  the  resident  physician-in-chief 
of  the  hospital,  seems  to  have  had  any  charge  of  the  insane  until 
1859,  or  Dter. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  insane  de¬ 
partment,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  some  instruction  in  mental 
disease  to  the  students.  In  an  introductory  lecture  delivered  to 
the  students  in  attendance  in  the  old  lecture  room  in  the  south¬ 
western  building  in  1855  Dr.  Smith  says: 

Besides  the  usual  clinics,  it  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  board  that  a 
series  of  lectures  shall  be  delivered  upon  disorders  of  the  mind,  in  order 
that  the  subject  of  insanity  may  be  brought  before  you  in  a  more  practical 
light.  We  propose  to  show  to  you  practically  all  the  different  varieties 
of  mental  aberration;  not  only  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  insanity, 
but  to  illustrate  the  subject  from  the  wards  around  you. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  ability  and  practiced  medicine  for  a  time 
on  Darby  Road.  He  had  some  political  influence,  and  through  this 
and  his  personal  ability  received  the  appointment  of  resident 
physician-in-chief.  He  was  an  earnest  and  fluent  talker,  and  took 
much  interest  in  lecturing  to  the  students,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
duties  of  his  position.  He  remained  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
until  i860,  retiring  after  the  change  in  the  governing  board.  He 
went  into  the  army  and  afterwards  died  in  Texas. 

After  the  insane  department  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
hospital  September  24,  1859,  Dr.  S.  W.  Butler  was  appointed  and 
gave  much  time  to  organizing  the  department.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  attainments,  who  afterwards  became  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

In  November,  1866,  Dr.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  a  man  worthy 
of  special  remembrance,  Dr.  D.  D.  Richardson,  who  gave  many 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  insane  department.  Appointed  in 
1866,  he  was  displaced  by  Dr.  A.  A.  McDonald  in  1880,  but  was 
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recalled  in  1881  to  his  old  post,  which  he  continued  to  honor  until 
1885,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Philip  Leidy. 

In  1870,  ’ji  and  ’72,  the  insane  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  services  of  the  first 
alienist  of  this  country,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  who  moved  to  Philadelphia 
in  1867. 

In  1870  Dr.  Ray  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  during  1871  and  1872. 

It  was  after  Dr.  Ray  had  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  poor  in  1870  that  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
insanity  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  School.  During  the  same  time, 
and  partly  with  a  view  of  illustrating  these  lectures,  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  gave  clinical  demonstrations  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity 
to  medical  students  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  This,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  the  first  instruction  on  insanity  given  in  Philadelphia 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  after  the  time  of  Rush,  with  the 
exception  of  some  instruction  given  by  Dr.  Robert  K.  Smith,  to 
whom  allusion  has  been  made. 

Another  man  who  did  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  insane 
at  Blockley  as  well  as  elsewhere  was  Dr.  George  Leib  Harrison, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  compilation  of  a  volume  on  the  legislation  of 
insanity,  which  includes  a  collection' of  the  lunacy  laws  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  up  to  the  year  1883.  Dr.  Harrison  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  during  a  portion  of  this  time  its 
president. 

For  a  long  period  the  only  medical  officers  of  the  insane  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  were  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants,  but  in  1884  a  new  departure  was  made.  In  this  year  con¬ 
sultants  to  the  insane  department  were  appointed,  their  duties  being 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  hospital,  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  resident  physician-in-chief,  to  make  personal  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  patients.  They  were  to  report  to  the  board, 
making  such  recommendations  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  first  appointments  of  consulting  physicians,  made  December 
22,  1884,  were  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Horatio  C.  Wood  and 
Charles  K.  Mills. 

In  1885  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Nebin- 
ger,  who  died  on  April  26,  1886,  Dr.  James  A.  Simpson  being 
elected  in  his  place. 
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On  November  27,  18 86,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  resigned  from 
the  staff,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him  for  his  valuable 
services.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Philip  Leidy.  At  this  time 
the  consulting  staff  submitted  a  report  calling  attention  to  the  over¬ 
crowding,  the  need  of  more  attendants  and  the  desirability  of 
more  trained  nurses  who  had  been  systematically  instructed  in  the 
work  of  the  department. 

The  position  of  physician-in-chief  to  the  insane  department  as  a 
separate  office  was  abolished,  and  the  chief  resident  physician  of 
the  hospital  was  also  made  chief  of  the  insane  department.  The 
first  to  hold  this  position  was  Dr.  George  M.  Wells.  The  neu¬ 
rological  staff,  which  at  the  time  of  the  change  consisted  of  Drs. 
Mills  and  Bartholow,  was  increased  to  four,  namely,  Drs.  C.  K. 
Mills,  H.  C.  Wood,  F.  X.  Dercum  and  Roberts  Bartholow. 

In  January,  1888,  Dr.  Bartholow  resigned  and  Dr.  James 
Hendrie  Lloyd  was  elected  in  his  place.  During  the  same  year  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood  resigned  and  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler  was  his  successor. 
In  December,  1889,  Dr.  C.  S.  Bradfute  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
staff  in  place  of  Dr.  Lloyd.  Dr.  Bradfute  resigned  in  the  fall  of 
1890  and  Dr.  Lloyd  was  reappointed. 

During  the  year  1890  the  rules  with  reference  to  the  organization 
of  the  insane  department  were  again  changed.  The  chief  resident 
physician  of  the  general  hospital  continued  to  act  as  physician- 
in-chief  of  the  insane  department. 

When  the  office  of  physician-in-chief  to  the  hospital  was,  in 
1890,  made  to  include  that  of  chief  physician  to  the  insane  depart¬ 
ment,  the  first  appointment  was  that  of  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Hughes, 
who  continued  to  fill  the  combined  positions  until  his  death,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1902.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hawke,  assistant  physician  to  the  male 
insane  wards,  took  charge  of  the  insane  department,  of  which 
he  was  made  the  resident  physician-in-chief  in  1903. 

From  the  time  the  insane  department  was  regularly  organized 
in  1861  down  to  the  present,  this  department  has  been  quartered 
in  the  southwestern  building  of  the  old  quadrangle,  with  such 
additional  wings  and  annexes  as  have  been  erected  from  time  to 
time.  Every  addition  which  has  been  made  has,  however,  soon 
become  insufficient  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions. 

Two  wings  were  built  at  right  angles  to  the  original  building 
in  1870;  in  1886  the  portion  of  the  insane  department  destroyed 
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by  fire  February  13,  1885,  was  rebuilt,  a  new  kitchen  constructed 
from  funds  supplied  by  the  Mary  Shields  legacy;  in  1890,  ’91,  ’92 
new  wards  for  the  insane  department,  new  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  laundry  were  built,  and  new  stories  added  in  1897 ;  in  1899  a 
summer  pavilion  for  the  female  insane  department,  and  sterilizing 
apparatus  and  a  minor  operating  room  in  1904 ;  one-half  of  the 
male  out-wards  for  male  insane  were  remodeled  in  1906. 

The  insane  department  has  experienced  several  catastrophes: 
the  falling  in  of  a  wall  and  a  series  of  arches  on  July  20,  1864,  and 
the  great  fire  on  the  evening  of  February  12,  1885*  Both  resulted 
in  serious  loss  of  life. 

The  fire  was  later  shown  to  have  been  the  act  of  one  of  the 
weak-minded  inmates  at  the  instigation  of  an  attendant.  It  broke 
out  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  institution  early  in  the  evening  and 
spread  with  considerable  rapidity.  Means  of  escape  and  of  con¬ 
tending  with  the  flames  were  lacking,  and  as  the  fire  apparatus  of 
the  city  did  not  reach  the  grounds  for  a  considerable  time,  a  large 
portion  of  the  building  was  burned  and  many  lives  lost.  The  fire 
was  attended  with  scenes  of  horror  and  suffering,  and  with  not  a 
few  instances  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  and  members  of  the  fire  department. 
Most  of  the  lives  lost  were  of  patients  who  had  been  locked  in 
their  rooms  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  first  attacked. 

The  department  was  at  once  confronted  with  an  emergency  of 
the  most  serious  character.  While  the  wings  of  the  insane  depart¬ 
ment  were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  possible  to  restore  them  for 
occupancy  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  rest  of  the  structure 
could  be  made  available  only  by  actual  rebuilding.  At  first,  many 
of  the  patients  were  crowded  into  the  out-wards  and  hospitals ; 
some  escaped  ;  a  few  were  taken  to  their  homes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  offered  the  use  of  its 
discarded  depot  at  Thirty-second  and  Chestnut  streets.  Some  of 
the  patients  were  sent  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Norris¬ 
town,  Danville  and  Warren,  Pa.  The  women  removed  from  the 
out-wards  to  make  room  for  the  houseless  insane  were  transferred 
temporarily  to  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Holmesburg. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  fire  was  to  cause  an  investigation  of 
the  management  of  the  insane  department.  Meetings  were  held  in 
several  parts  of  the  city,  at  which  the  question  of  the  better  care  of 
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the  city’s  insane  was  the  topic  of  discussion.  The  result  was  that 
the  burned  and  injured  buildings  were  rebuilt  and  rehabilitated. 
Fire  escapes  were  added,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  and  distrib¬ 
uting  water  were  improved,  and  in  other  ways  the  institution  was 
put  in  better  shape. 

An  advisory  committee  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  neurological  staff,  was  appointed  in  1905  and 
asked  to  investigate  and  report,  without  fear  or  favor,  as  to  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  insane  department.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  was  made  December  7,  1905.  This  report  created 
a  sensation  in  the  community.  It  showed  among  other  things  that 
the  insane  department,  calculated  at  the  most  to  hold  and  care  for 
700  or  800  inmates,  had  within  its  walls  not  less  than  1800;  that 
these  insane,  many  of  them  not  only  infirm  of  mind,  but  decrepit  in 
body  and  suffering  from  acute  illness,  were  crowded  together  in 
a  manner  which  has  seldom  had  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of 
municipal  institutions.  Supplies  of  various  sorts,  and  especially 
clothing,  were  very  deficient.  Outerclothing  and  underclothing, 
beds  and  bedding,  appliances  for  laundering  and  for  supplying 
food,  bathing  accommodations,  and  fire  escapes  were  sadly  lacking. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  reforms  were  accomplished.  Supplies 
of  much-needed  clothing  were  furnished,  one  of  the  adjacent 
Philadelphia  Museum’s  buildings  was  secured  for  the  use  of  the 
department,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  placed  in  proper  condition 
the  indigent  in  the  male  out-wards  were  removed  to  the  new 
quarters  thus  provided. 

The  male  out-wards,  flanking  on  each  side  the  central  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  were  thoroughly  renovated.  In  April,  1907,  300 
of  the  male  insane  were  transferred  from  their  quarters  in  the 
insane  department  to  the  southwestern  half  of  the  renovated  out¬ 
wards  building.  Later  this  building  was  connected  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  with  the  insane  department  proper,  thus  bringing  the  new 
addition  into  easy  relation  with  the  administration.  Work  was 
continued  on  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  out-wards  building, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1907  the  men’s  nervous  wards  of  the  hospital 
were  removed  to  these  new  quarters. 

These  improvements  and  adjustments  afforded  much  relief  from 
overcrowding  and  made  it  possible  to  quarter  more  comfortably 
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both  the  insane  and  the  inmates  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
hospital. 

In  1909  and  1910  there  were  few  changes  other  than  the  erection 
of  an  additional  pavilion  in  the  female  department  to  accommodate 
40  disturbed  and  refractory  patients.  There  were  frequent 
changes  in  the  medical  staff,  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid  assistant 
physicians. 

In  1911  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  over¬ 
crowded  far  beyond  its  capacity,  and  occasional  relief  was  given  by 
the  transfer  of  patients  to  Byberry  City  Farms.  Note-taking  was 
more  complete,  due  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  physicians, 
and  the  number  of  male  and  female  attendants  was  increased. 
Graduate  nurses  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  female  infirmaries, 
and  special  attendants  were  assigned  as  assistants  to  the  super¬ 
visors,  which  greatly  improved  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
service.  Recreation  rooms  for  the  attendants  were  installed.  A 
modern  dressing-room  was  installed  in  the  female  department  and 
additional  hospital  furniture,  such  as  benches,  dressers,  chairs, 
office  cabinets,  and  so  on,  was  supplied.  At  Byberry  there  was 
erected  a  large  lounging  and  bathroom  for  the  patients. 

In  1912  fly-tents  were  erected  for  the  ambulatory  cases,  as  well 
as  for  the  sick  tubercular  cases.  Resurfacing  of  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  was  done.  Additional  bedspace  for  160  patients  was 
added,  and  the  female  wards  rearranged,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  the  hydrotherapeutic  plant.  Over  500  new  beds  were 
added  and  200  beds  were  repaired,  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  patients  sleeping  on  floors  and  benches. 

The  colonies  at  Byberry  were  developed,  thus  increasing  the  bed 
capacity,  and  rearrangements  of  the  dining  rooms  and  tuberculous 
shack  were  made. 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  closed  its  doors  during 
1913  to  the  further  admission  of  patients,  and  patients  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  Norristown  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  census  at  the  Blockley  plant  was  the  lowest  census 
since  1906. 

A  graduate  nurse  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  nursing  staff  of 
the  female  department.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
attendants,  with  higher  wages,  and  improvements  in  the  accommo¬ 
dation  for  them. 
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The  card  system  for  cross  indexing  the  patients  as  to  psychoses, 
physical  condition  and  so  on  was  more  accurately  kept.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  patients  in  the  institution  were  made ;  also,  general 
systematic  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the  patients,  etc. 

Congregate  bathrooms  for  the  female  patients  were  installed ; 
there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  handling  of  supplies  and  the 
installation  of  a  central  linen  room. 

At  Byberry  general  improvements  of  the  toilet  system,  new 
kitchen  and  refrigeration,  as  well  as  a  new  scullery,  were  installed 
and  dining  room  enlarged.  More  farm  houses  were  used  for  the 
care  of  patients,  and  steam  heat  was  installed  in  the  colonies.  A 
new  tuberculous  building*  for  the  female  insane  was  erected.  The 
building  for  a  large  colony,  accommodating  a  unit  of  a  hundred, 
is  almost  nearing  completion.  Appropriations  have  been  made  to 
complete  the  sanitary  improvements  to  toilets,  sanitary  flooring  for 
the  dining  rooms,  new  refrigerator  and  new  cooking  utensils. 

The  chief  resident  physician,  1914,  is  Dr.  J.  Allen  Jackson. 


PHYSICIANS  TO  THE  INSANE  DEPARTMENT 


L.  Henley  .  1849-1854 

J.  H.  Benton .  1852-1852 

Samuel  W.  Butler .  1859-1866 

D.  D.  Richardson . fi866-i88o 

\  1881-1885 

A.  A.  McDonald .  1880-1881 


Philip  Leidy  .  1885-1887 

William  H.  Wallace .  1887-1887 

George  M.  Wells .  1887-1890 

Daniel  E.  Hughes .  1890-1902 

W.  W.  Hawke .  1903-1910 

J.  Allen  Jackson .  1910- 


PSYCHOPATHIC  WARDS. 

The  psychopathic  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital 
are  under  the  medical  supervision  of  the  neurological  staff.  The 
staff  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  two  or  more  internes  and  by  a  paid 
assistant  resident  physician,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  duty  of 
looking  closely  after  the  interests  of  psychopathic  patients  in  the 
periods  between  the  visits  of  the  attending  neurologists  and  also  of 
receiving  and  carrying  out  the  suggestions  and  directions  of  the 
latter.  The  chief  resident  physician  of  the  hospital  has  also  a 
general  supervision  over  these  wards,  the  paid  assistant  resident 
physician  above  mentioned  reporting  to  him  whenever  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  the  visiting  neurologists. 

The  neurological  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  visiting  physicians,  each  of  whom  has  an  assistant. 
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In  addition  there  are  four  neurological  registrars.  The  neurolo¬ 
gists,  assistant  neurologists,  registrars,  internes  and  paid  assistant 
physician  have  their  duties  as  regards  the  psychopathic  patients 
apportioned  to  them  by  the  rules  of  the  hospital. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  history  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  evolution  of  these  wards.  Throughout  almost  the 
entire  history  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  wards  for  drunkards  or  alcoholics  have  been  maintained 
by  the  institution.  Reference  to  them,  for  instance,  can  be  found 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  relating  to  the  alms¬ 
house  and  hospital  in  1804.  An  article  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills,  His¬ 
torical  Memoranda  Concerning  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,”  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  foundation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  present  psychopathic  wards,  as  follows : 

In  1890,  during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Fitler,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Robert  Laughlin  as  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  to  the  Mayor  and  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  the 
chief  resident  physician,  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Andrews,  then  surgeon  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  and  Police,  a  detention  or  observation  ward  separate  from 
that  for  drunkards  was  established.  To  this  newly  created  ward  cases  in 
which  alcoholism  or  insanity  or  both  were  doubtful  were  now  sent  to  remain 
under  observation  until  their  true  nature  could  be  determined.  If,  in  thv, 
judgment  of  the  physician-in-charge  and  the  examiners  for  admission 
to  the  insane  department,  these  cases  proved  to  be  instances  of  insanity,  the 
patients  were  transferred  by  proper  legal  process  to  the  insane  department, 
while  cases  of  recovery  were  discharged,  and  those  properly  belonging  to 
some  department  of  the  general  hospital  were  sent  to  it.  This  was  a 
praiseworthy  innovation,  and  one  the  great  value  of  which  Las  been 
frequently  demonstrated.  For  the  most  part,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  detention  wards,  these,  as  well  as  the  wards  for  drunkards,  remained 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  chief  resident  physician  or  his  assist¬ 
ant,  members  of  the  visiting  staff  being  often  called  upon  in  consultation. 

In  1906,  during  the  term  of  Dr.  Coplin  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities,  the  drunkard  and  detention  wards  were  re¬ 
organized  under  the  form  of  the  psychopathic  and  alcoholic  wards,  which 
were  now  placed  in  charge  of  the  visiting  neurologists.  The  rules  applying 
to  these  wards,  which  were  adopted  soon  after  their  organization,  required 
them  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  week  by  the  visiting  neurologists  on 
duty  and  the  same  number  of  times  by  their  assistants. 

These  wards  have  since  continued  under  this  organization.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  visiting  neurologists  is  to  indicate  to  the  committing  phy¬ 
sicians  the  cases  to  be  transferred  to  the  department  for  the  insane. 
Internes  are  assigned  by  the  chief  resident  physician  to  serve  in  the  wards. 
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Few,  if  any,  hospitals  in  the  country  afford  equal  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  all  forms  of  alcoholism  and  the  disorders  in  which  insanity  is 
doubtful.  The  routine  duties  devolving  upon  the  physicians  are  some¬ 
what  onerous,  owing  to  the  number  of  cases  admitted  and  the  attention 
which  must  be  immediately  given  to  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant 
chief  resident  physician  to  take  charge  of  these  wards  during  the  absence 
of  the  visiting  staff,  a  provision  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  and  frequency  of  admissions,  which  take  place  at  almost  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  The  same  individuals  are  admitted  again  and  again. 
One  alcoholic  recently  admitted  had  been  in  the  wards  more  than  100 
times,  and  the  records  show  many  instances  of  victims  of  the  drink  habit 
who  have  been  admitted  20,  30,  and  more  times. 

The  patients  in  these  wards  can  be  used  for  teaching  purposes,  but 
students  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  wards,  the  instruction  being  given 
either  in  the  amphitheater  or  in  suitable  rooms  adjacent  to  the  wards. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  historical  memoranda  that  the 
former  drunk  and  so-called  detention  wards  were  at  first 
merged  in  the  present  psychopathic  wards  of  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  under  the  reorganization  in  1906.  A  year  or  two 
later  it  was  considered  advisable  to  keep  an  alcoholic  or  “  drunk  ” 
ward  separate  from  the  psychopathic  ward  and  especially  for  men, 
owing  to  the  number  and  frequency  of  alcoholics  and  the  difficulty 
of  handling  the  psychopathic  cases  proper  with  the  acute  alcoholics. 
At  present  those  sent  to  the  psychopathic  wards  include  patients 
of  doubtful  mental  state,  drug  habitues  and  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  alcoholics  with  mental  and  nervous  symptoms,  those 
which  require  observation  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of 
their  present  and  prospective  mentality. 

The  census  of  the  psychopathic  and  alcoholic  wards  changes 
with  much  rapidity.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  latter.  During 
the  course  of  a  year  more  than  2000  admissions  will  take  place  in 
the  alcoholic  wards.  Many  of  these  are  cases  of  drunkenness  and 
many  are  readmissions.  These  patients  rapidly  clear  up  so  that  in 
a  few  days  they  are  able  to  be  up  and  a  short  time  later  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored  to  do  some  work.  The  hospital  makes  use  of  these 
alcoholics  for  various  forms  of  work  to  which  they  are  found 
adapted,  keeping  them  at  these  occupations  until  they  have  made 
sufficiently  complete  recovery  to  warrant  their  discharge.  The 
greatest  number  of  admissions  to  the  psychopathic  wards  probably 
occurs  in  connection  with  those  who  are  admitted  because  of  drug 
habits. 
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The  aim  of  the  hospital  is  to  give  scientific  and  humane  attention 
to  both  psychopathic  and  alcoholic  patients.  So  far  as  possible 
they  are  treated  from  a  strictly  medical  standpoint,  that  is,  from 
the  standpoint  that  they  are  suffering  from  diseases  and  are  in 
need  of  medical  and  hygienic  treatment.  Much  use  is  made  of  the 
social  service  department  in  connection  with  the  hospital  in  looking 
up  the  home  record  of  the  psychopathic  and  alcoholic  patients  as 
regards  their  economic  and  hygienic  conditions. 

During  the  year  1914,  2615  males  and  372  females  were  admitted 
to  the  alcoholic  wards  and  807  males  and  676  females  to  the  psycho¬ 
pathic  wards.  On  December  31,  1914,  there  were  172  males  and  31 
females  in  the  alcoholic  wards  and  106  males  and  80  females  in  the 
psychopathic  wards. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  HOME  AND  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 

INSANE.3 

Embreeville,  Pa. 

Chester  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  being  simply  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chester  County  Home,  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
founding  of  the  former  institution  must  necessarily  include  that 
of  the  latter.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the  27th  day  of  February,  I79&> 
entitled  “  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Erection  of  Houses  for  the 
Employment  and  Support  of  the  Poor  in  the  Counties  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster,”  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Poor  and  to  determine  on  a  site  for  a  poorhouse.  On 
November  21,  1798,  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  county  commis¬ 
sioners  in  joint  session  viewed  the  property  of  Stephen  Harlan, 
in  West  Bradford,  and  agreed  upon  this  place,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  purchased  for  £3000,  and  the  title  taken  for  305  acres.  The 
Board  of  Directors  met  on  December  18,  1798,  and  agreed  to  build 
a  poorhouse,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  William  Hawley  for  the 
sum  of  $5925.  The  building  was  completed  early  in  September, 
1800,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  different  townships  were 
notified  that  the  poor  would  be  received  at  the  poorhouse  on  the 

1  By  Frederick  M.  Hollister,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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12th  and  13th  of  November,  1800 ;  accordingly  upon  these  days  the 
first  inmates  were  admitted.  The  first  superintendent  was  John 
Gibbons,  who  served  at  a  salary  of  $200  per  annum  and  expenses. 
The  first  farmer  was  Caleb  Townsend,  who,  with  his  wife  acting 
as  matron,  received  a  combined  salary  of  $380  per  annum,  without 
expenses.  Dr.  Jacob  Ehrenzeller  served  the  institution  as  its 
earliest  physician,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  Gibbons, 
who  received  a  stipulation  of  £25  per  annum  for  a  minimum  of 
one  call  each  week.  There  was  no  resident  physician  until  the 
insane  department  was  established. 

The  original  building  gradually  became  inadequate  to  meet  the 
county  s  needs  for  its  poor,  and  in  1885  the  present  large  structure 
was  erected,  with  the  later  addition  of  a  kitchen,  bake-shop  and 
store-house.  It  is  located  a  few  rods  west  of  where  the  original 
building  formerly  stood,  and  has  a  capacity  to-day  of  about  200 
beds.  There  are,  in  its  rear,  outbuildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  thoroughbred  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  for 
which  the  farm  has  become  well-known. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  known  as  the  County  Care  Act, 
requiring  counties  to  provide  for  their  resident  indigent  insane, 
necessitated  the  building  of  an  insane  hospital  ;  accordingly  in 
1898  the  construction  of  the  Chester  County  Hospital  for  the 

Insane  was  begun  on  a  site  about  50  rods  west  of  the  mother 
institution. 

The  hospital  was  ready  for  occupancy  two  years  later,  and  on 
March  15,  1900,  the  first  patients  were  admitted  by  order  of  trans¬ 
fer  from  Norristown  State  Hospital.  The  institution  is  located 
six  miles  west  of  West  Chester,  in  the  townships  of  West  Bradford 
and  Newlin.  The  nearest  shipping  and  receiving  point  for  freight 
and  express  is  Embreeville,  Pa.,  on  the  Wilmington  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad ;  this  also  constitutes  the  insti¬ 
tution  postoffice  and  telegraph  address.  The  original  insane  hos¬ 
pital  gradually  became  overcrowded,  demanding  the  addition  in 
1906  of  a  ward  for  violent  women  and  in  1908  of  a  similar  ward 
for  men,  resulting  in  a  present  aggregate  capacity  of  about  300 
beds. 

The  nurses’  home  or  Amole  cottage,  built  in  1904  and  costing 
$21,875,  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  main  building,  and 
provides,  in  the  southeast  half  of  its  two  lower  floors,  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  family  of  the  superintendent ;  the  remainder 
includes  kitchen  and  dining  room  service,  library,  and  sleeping 
apartments  for  the  female  attendants. 

The  modern  sewage  disposal  plant,  costing  $5000,  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1912,  resulting  in  a  marked  sanitary  im¬ 
provement  about  the  entire  place.  The  county  home  and  hospital 
are  both  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam  and  indirect 
heat  from  a  common  power  plant,  the  pipes  and  wires  being  con¬ 
tained  in  an  underground  conduit,  which  connects  the  two  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  supplied  by  a  gravity  system 
from  springs  on  the  premises  ;  that  for  general  use  is  pumped  from 
the  Brandywine. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  entire  plant  is  $501,425.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  of  red  brick  construction,  trimmed  with  white,  and  are 
arranged  symmetrically,  the  administration  department,  reception 
room  and  dispensary  being  in  the  center  on  the  ground  floor ;  the 
level  above  is  used  to  accommodate  the  male  attendants  and 
married  couples,  while  on  the  top  floor  is  situated  the  chapel  used 
for  weekly  services  and  entertainments.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
offices  and  reception  rooms  is  the  general  dining  room,  with  seating 
capacity  of  about  175.  Still  further  in  the  rear  is  the  hospital 
kitchen,  which  opens  into  a  back  corridor  extending  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  institution,  and  constituting  the  common  pas¬ 
sageway  between  the  male  and  female  departments  and  the  food 
distribution  thoroughfare  from  the  kitchen  to  the  various  wards. 
From  the  center  of  the  main  building  east  and  west,  respectively, 
are  the  wards  for  men  and  women,  which  are  exact  duplicates,  one 
of  the  other,  except  in  minor  details  of  construction.  The  entire 
ground  floor  of  this  ward  is  devoted  to  the  day  use  of  the  patients, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  reception  room,  the  charge  attendants’ 
office  and  three  separate  suites  of  rooms  available  for  use  in  event 
of  the  occurrence  of  contagious  diseases.  A  large  screened  porch 
opens  from  the  rear  of  the  ward.  The  second  story  consists  of  a 
dormitory  and  individual  sleeping  rooms. 

Quadrangular  shaped  yards,  enclosed  by  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings,  afford  both  men  and  women  opportunities  for  exercise  and 
recreation.  The  various  basements  are  utilized  for  smoking  and 
billiard  rooms,  a  mattress  shop  under  the  male  ward,  a  laundry 
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under  the  women’s  ward,  and  for  a  potting  and  store-room  under 
the  offices. 

On  the  male  side  the  wards  are  numbered  one,  two  and  three, 
and  on  the  female  side,  one,  two  and  the  “  Thomas  House.”  Wards 
one  on  the  ground  floor  are  used  for  convalescents  and  quiet 
patients ;  wards  two  on  the  second  floor  are  used  for  the  care  of 
paralytics,  epileptics,  the  aged  and  infirm.  Wards  three  on  the 
men  s  side  and  the  Thomas  House  ”  on  the  women’s  side  are  used 
to  accommodate  the  violent  and  noisy. 

The  total  area  of  land  now  owned  by  the  county  and  conducted 
m  connection  with  the  institution  amounts  to  about  600  acres,  which 
is  all  farm  and  pasture  land,  except  about  30  acres  of  woodland. 
Much  of  the  meadow  land  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine. 

The  industrial  department  for  men  is  conducted  for  the  most 
part  in  relation  with  the  farm  and  grounds,  where  squads,  in 
charge  of  competent  attendants,  perform  such  work  as  seems  best 
suited  to  them.  In  the  winter  time  they  assist  in  the  mattress  shop 
and  weave  room,  where  carpet  for  home  use  is  made.  The  women 
employ  their  time  in  the  wards,  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  sewing 
room  and  laundry.  An  embroidery  teacher  visits  the  institution 
weekly  and  has  interested  many  in  this  kind  of  work. 

The  special  economical  feature  of  the  institution  lies  in  the  rich 
and  productive  farm. 

The  annual  average  total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  insane 
hospital  is  about  $45,000,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost  is  about  $3, 
which  would  be  greater  were  the  farm  unable  to  produce  all  the 
butter  and  milk  consumed  and  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Supplies  are  purchased  monthly  in  the  open  market  by  the  steward, 
with  the  exception  of  such  commodities  as  coal  and  flour,  con¬ 
tracts  to  furnish  which  are  closed  from  bids. 

Patients,  both  male  and  female,  are  received,  who  are  classified 
as  follows :  Private,  those  who  pay  more  than  $3.75 ;  part  pay. 
those  who  pay  less  than  $3.75  per  week ;  indigent,  those  who  pay 
nothing;  insane  criminals,  who  are  committed  by  the  courts; 
voluntary,  those  who  voluntarily  apply  for  treatment  and  who 
agree  in  writing  to  remain  for  a  stated  period ;  habit  cases,  who  are 
committed  by  the  courts  under  the  Habit  Act.  The  state  allows 
the  county  $2  per  week  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent, 
part  pay  and  criminal  patients. 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  a  patient  is  admitted  the  facts  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  case  are  assembled  in  an  admission  book,  regulation 
headings  for  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Lunacy. 
A  card  index  system,  containing  information  usually  needed  for 
ready  reference,  is  also  used. 

The  medical  staff  consists  solely  of  the  superintendent,  who  also 
serves  as  medical  director  of  the  county  home ;  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  complete  physical  and  mental  examinations  in  every 
case,  but  the  recent  cases  receive  as  close  attention  as  the  time 
affords.  The  nurse  in  charge  of  each  ward  is  required  to  write  a 
monthly  note  on  each  patient  on  that  ward.  Accidents,  fights  and 
injuries,  as  well  as  elopements,  are  immediately  reported  in  writing 
to  the  superintendent  and  promptly  investigated  by  him. 

Reports  of  admissions,  discharges,  elopements  and  deaths  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Lunacy,  as  well  as  quarterly  and  semi-annual  reports  of 
the  operations  of  the  hospital  covering  these  respective  periods. 

The  acute  cases  are  assigned  to  private  rooms  in  a  special  ward 
as  long  as  necessary.  Narcotics  are  not  used  in  routine  treatment ; 
sedatives  when  required  consist  of  hypnotics  or  hydrotherapeutic 
measures.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  modern  hydrotherapy  plant 
has  not  yet  been  installed,  but  use  is  made  of  the  simple  apparatus 
at  hand,  attended  by  good  results.  The  infirm  and  epileptic  are 
cared  for  on  the  same  ward  under  as  quiet  and  uniform  conditions 
as  possible.  As  yet  there  is  no  special  tubercular  ward  or  pavilion 
and  the  problem  of  segregation  and  treatment  under  the  present 
conditions  is  a  difficult  one.  Fortunately,  at  the  present  time,  how¬ 
ever,  very  few  of  the  patients  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

The  food  is  all  prepared  in  the  main  kitchen.  The  quiet,  orderly 
and  able-bodied  patients  are  served  in  the  main  dining  hall ;  the 
remainder  are  served  in  smaller  dining  rooms  off  the  various  wards. 
The  morning  meal  usually  consists  of  cereal  in  some  form,  with 
tea  or  coffee;  at  noon  bread  and  vegetables  with  beef,  or  fish  or 
stew,  are  served  and  in  the  evening  the  meal  usually  consists  of 
dried  fruit  sauce  with  bread. 

The  ratio  of  attendants  to  patients  is  about  i  to  9.  No  training 
school  for  nurses  has  yet  been  established. 

The  present  superintendent  of  the  Chester  County  Home  is  Davis 
Garrett,  who  also  serves  the  insane  hospital  in  the  capacity  of 
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steward.  Mr.  Garrett  began  his  duties  in  June,  1900,  and  for  a 
period  of  nearly  14  years  has  efficiently  and  conscientiously  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  Chester  County,  without  which  the  present  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  institutions  for  its  poor  and  insane  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  first  superintendent  of  the  insane  depart¬ 
ment  was  Dr.  Jane  R.  Baker,  who,  for  nearly  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence,  labored  with  care  and  sincerity,  securing  for  the  hospital 
its  present  good  reputation.  The  second  superintendent  was  Dr. 
Ralph  C.  Kell,  who  served  efficiently  for  two  and  one-half  years. 
The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  F.  M.  Hollister,  who  began  his 
duties  in  August,  1913. 

The  directors  are  John  L.  Smith,  of  Chester  Springs,  Pa. ; 
Charles  L.  Huston,  of  Coatesville,  Pa. ;  and  Levi  S.  Thomas,  of 
Malvern,  Pa.  These  gentlemen  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

There  must  also  be  mentioned  J.  Preston  Thomas,  who  served  as 
a  director  for  several  years  and  died  while  still  in  office,  and  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  Thomas  House. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Retreat,  Pa. 

The  origin  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Retreat,  Pa.,  was 
the  result  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  the  care  of  its  insane.  As  far  back  as 
1893  the  trustees  of  the  state  hospital  for  that  part  of  the  state, 
wnich  included  the  County  of  Luzerne,  passed  a  resolution  refus¬ 
ing  to  receive  new  cases,  and  accordingly  deprived  the  insane  of  the 
county  of  the  opportunity  for  humane  and  scientific  treatment.  An 
appeal  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  to  the  Committee  on  Lunacy 
was  equally  ineffective  in  providing  accommodation  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Luzerne  County  s  insane.  The  former  frankly 
admitted  his  inability  to  assist  the  county,  while  the  latter  could 
promise  relief  only  by  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Chronic 
Insane  at  Wernersville,  then  building.  The  completion  of  the 
asylum  at  Wernersville,  however,  did  not  make  the  solution  of  the 
problem  more  easy. 

1  By  Charles  B.  Mayberry,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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After  the  failure  of  many  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  in¬ 
stitutions  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  modified  form  of  the  so-called  Wisconsin  system.1 
Under  this  act  the  county  in  1898  began  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  Its  scope,  however,  was  to  be  much  more 
extensive  than  that  contemplated  under  the  act ;  not  only  was  it  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  chronic  cases,  but  it  was  also  designed  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  the  acute  forms 
of  mental  disease.  The  original  buildings  were  completed  and  first 
occupied  July  1,  1900. 

The  district  from  which  patients  are  received  includes  that  part 
of  Luzerne  County  known  as  the  Central  Poor  District  and  has  a 
population  of  270,000  people.  It  is  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  12  miles  below  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

About  300  acres  of  ground,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  are  owned  by  the  district,  a  part  of  that  on  the  east 
side  being  occupied  by  the  buildings.  About  140  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  the  rest  being  formed  of  lawns,  woodland  and  rocky 
hillsides. 

The  original  buildings  have  a  ground  area  of  41,654  square  feet, 
making  a  total  floor  area  of  about  three  acres.  The  construction 
consists  of  a  concrete  foundation  with  a  superstructure  of  stone 
and  brick.  The  interior  partitions  are  partly  of  brick  and  partly 
of  wood  four  inches  thick,  plastered  on  both  sides.  All  the  floors 
are  supported  on  steel  beams  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  a 
maximum  resistance  to  fire.  The  original  building  consists  of  a 
center,  or  administration,  department  and  two  wings  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  narrow  corridors.  Each  wing  is  formed 
of  four  parts,  which  include  the  ward  wing  and  detached  lavatory 
and  the  dayroom  with  its  detached  lavatory  ;  the  former  is  made  up 
of  dormitories,  single  rooms  and  sitting  rooms,  and  the  latter  con¬ 
sists  of  a  space  intended  for  recreation  on  the  first  floor  and  dormi¬ 
tories  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  administration  building 
is  four  stories  in  height  and  the  wings  three  stories. 

To  these  original  buildings  there  have  been  added  two  annexes, 
one  at  each  end,  which,  connected  by  covered  corridors  with  the 
ward  wings,  are  used  for  an  infirmary  and  for  the  treatment  of 
acute  cases.  In  the  rear  of  the  administration  building  and  con- 

1  See  “  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Pennsylvania.” 
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nected  by  a  covered  corridor  are  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  The 
entire  basement  has  a  ceiling  12  feet  high,  which  affords  ample 
space  for  storage  and  industrial  use.  The  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  wings  are  utilized  for  patients ;  the  third  floor  partly  for 
patients  and  partly  for  employees ;  and  the  fourth  floor  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building  for  a  combined  chapel  and  amusement  hall, 
with  a  seating  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  The  front  of  the  administration  building  is  utilized  for 
offices,  visiting  rooms  and  officers’  apartments,  and  the  rear  in¬ 
cludes  dining  rooms,  sewing  room  and  clinical  examination  and 
operating  room.  In  addition  to  the  main  building  and  ward 
wings  there  are  several  other  buildings  entirely  separate,  viz.,  the 
boiler  house,  800  feet  distant,  the  engine  house,  cold  storage  build- 
mg,  pathological  building,  greenhouse,  garage  and  storage  and 
industrial  building. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  of  the  original  wings  forms 
one  unit  and  each  annex  has  its  independent  coils  and  fans.  The 
steam  necessary  for  heating  the  coils  for  both  direct  and  indirect 
radiation  is  provided  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engines,  except  in  the 
coldest  weather,  when  some  live  steam  is  required.  To  keep  the 
pipes  free  from  water  the  Webster  vacuum  system  is  used.  All 
buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  the  current  being  generated  by 
three  dynamos,  two  75  kw.  and  one  150  kw.,  situated  in  the  engine 
house.  The  steam  for  all  these  purposes  is  developed  in  boilers  of 
915  horse-power,  situated  800  feet  from  the  engine  house  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  railroad.  The  water  supply  is  from  two 
sources,  well  and  bore-hole,  and  is  pumped  into  a  double  reservoir 
located  at  an  altitude  sufficient  to  give  ample  water  pressure  at  the 
highest  parts  of  the  building.  A  cold  storage  building  is  provided 
near  the  engine  house,  the  refrigeration  being  produced  by  a  20-ton 
ice  machine  worked  by  the  compression  system.  The  capacity  of 
the  machine  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessary  ice  as  well  as  to 
cool  the  kitchen  refrigerators. 

The  furnishings  throughout  are  modern  and  well  fitted  for  use 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane  and  cost  about  $30,000.  A  well- 
equipped  operating  room  contains  the  means  for  meeting  any  of 
the  indications  for  the  major  operations  of  surgery.  An  X-ray 
apparatus  affords  provision  for  treatment  as  well  as  for  fluoro¬ 
scopic  and  photographic  examinations.  The  electrical  apparatus 
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includes  also  the  faradic,  galvanic  and  sinusoidal  currents.  The 
institution  is  also  prepared  to  perform  all  ordinary  bacteriological 
work.  A  pathological  laboratory  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  post¬ 
mortem  work. 

The  capacity  of  the  original  building  is  400  and  the  two  annexes 
200  more,  making  a  total  of  600.  The  cost  of  construction  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  about  $580,000,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of 
approximately  $960. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  eight 
members  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  each  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  and  its  operation  is  subject  to  the  rules  and 
control  of  the  State  Committee  on  Lunacy  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities.  The  medical  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  board  for 
a  term  of  three  years  and  upon  him  devolves  the  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  and  the  appointment  of  all  subordinate  officers 
and  employees. 

The  methods  of  treatment  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words : 
First,  the  discovery  of  any  abnormalities  in  organs  or  their 
functions  and  the  correction  of  these  by  every  means  offered 
by  modern  medicine  and  surgery ;  and,  second,  symptomatic  and 
so-called  moral  and  mental  treatment.  No  force  or  mechanical 
restraint  is  used  in  the  institution.  The  usual  outdoor  games, 
including  croquet  and  baseball,  assist  in  diverting  many  of  the 
patients  during  the  warm  weather,  and  indoor  games,  including 
pool,  cards,  basket-ball,  roller-skating,  etc.,  serve  a  similar  purpose 
during  the  winter.  Frequent  entertainments,  dramas,  dances  and 
card  parties  and  evenings  of  games  are  given  in  the  amusement 
hall.  Most  of  those  who  are  physically  able  but  unwilling  to  work 
are  induced  to  occupy  the  mind  normally  by  these  means.  As  a 
useful  method  of  diversion,  involving  both  physical  and  mental 
exercise,  a  bowling  alley  is  about  to  be  installed.  The  patients' 
library,  consisting  of  over  1000  volumes  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  has  been  of  very  great  use  in  diverting  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  patients.  The  victrola  fills  in  much  of  the  unoccupied  time 
in  the  various  wards  during  the  evenings.  An  orchestra  made  up 
wholly  of  hospital  people  furnishes  music  for  dances  and  other 
entertainments. 

The  males  are  utilized  in  every  mechanical  department  of  the 
institution,  laboring,  farm  work,  green  house,  store  rooms,  kitchen, 
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laundry,  bakery,  mattress  making,  shoe  repairing,  concrete  work, 
concrete  block  making  and  erecting,  manufacture  of  concrete  vases, 
wall  erecting,  drainage,  etc.  Several  of  the  smaller  buildings  were 
built  chiefly  by  patients  by  the  use  of  concrete  blocks  which  they 
had  made  from  the  sand  and  gravel  found  on  the  grounds.  The 
chief  forms  of  employment  for  female  patients  are  domestic  work 
sewing  room,  patch  room,  mattress  making,  kitchen  work,  laundry 

work,  fancy  work,  etc.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
are  usually  employed. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  on  July  i,  1900,  there  have 
been  admitted  2081  cases.  During  the  same  time  there  have  been 
discharged  1478  cases.  Consequently,  on  December  31,  1913 
there  remained  608  patients.  Of  those  discharged  414  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  their  normal  mental  condition,  289  were  improved, 
225  were  stationary,  31  not  insane  and  519  died.  At  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy,  made  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
institution,  patients  have  been  received  from  several  other  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state  for  whose  care  and  treatment  Pennsylvania  had 
failed  to  make  provision.  Of  the  total  number  of  admissions,  1473 
were  chargeable  to  the  district,  448  were  from  other  districts  and 
160  were  private  cases.  During  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  resident,  it  has  been  necessary  to 

abandon  this  policy  and  but  few  who  are  not  wards  of  the  district 
are  now  received. 


MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Charles  B.  Mayberry,  M.  D, 


1900- 


ASSISTANT 

J.  E.  McCuaig,  M.  D....  1900-1901 
Arno  C.  Voigt,  M.  D....  1901-1904 
Harris  M.  Carey,  M.  D..  1904-1907 
Elizabeth  R.  Garper, 

M.  D .  1906-1907 

George  P.  Ard,  M.  D.. ..  1907-1908 


PHYSICIANS. 

Barbara  L.  Curtis,  M.  D. 
Edith  S.  V.  Coale,  M.  D. 
Harry  C.  Podall,  M.  D.. . 
Ernest  A.  Purnell,  M.  D. 
Rose  E.  Stanley,  M.  D.. . 


1907- 1908 

1908- 1913 
1908-1911 
1911- 
1913- 
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ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL. 

(PSYCHOPATHIC  DEPARTMENT.) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  present  psychopathic  department  and  state  observation  ward 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  occupies  a  four-story  brick  building, 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  General  Hospital  and  connected  with  it 
by  three  corridors. 

Its  capacity  is  229  beds.  Excited  and  chronic  female  patients 
are  maintained  on  the  fourth  floor ;  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
male  patients;  the  second  floor  to  female  patients  of  acute  and 
milder  types  of  psychoses  and  female  alcoholic  patients ;  the  first 
floor  contains  the  male  alcoholic  ward  and  the  state  observation 
ward  established  in  1914.  Each  floor  is  divided  into  an  excited  and 
quiet  ward.  In  the  basement  a  well-equipped  and  modern  hydro- 
therapeutic  department  has  been  installed,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
graduate  nurse  who  has  had  special  training  in  hydrotherapy. 

The  largest  proportion  of  work  done  is  with  the  psychoses  of 
acute  onset,  and  most  of  the  cases  are  sooner  or  later  transferred 
to  a  city,  county  or  state  institution.  Thus  the  psychopathic  hos¬ 
pital  acts  practically  as  a  clearing  house.  The  average  stay  of  a 
case  in  the  hospital  is  about  three  months. 

The  state  observation  ward  has  a  male  and  female  department, 
each  of  12  beds  capacity.  Only  mental  cases  are  accepted  in  this 
ward — where  doubt  exists  as  to  mental  state  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  held  under  regular  commit¬ 
ment.  Cases  are  kept  against  their  will  for  30  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  are  regularly  committed  to  the  psychopathic  hospi¬ 
tal  or  transferred  to  a  city,  county  or  state  institution,  or,  if  re¬ 
covered,  are  discharged  on  parole. 

The  nurses  are  supplied  from  the  nurses’  training  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  hospital.  Each  nurse  has  a  three  months’  service  in 
the  psychopathic  department. 

The  resident  staff  is  composed  of  two  resident  physicians  and 
one  rotating  interne.  The  cases  are  assigned  in  rotation  to  the 
visiting  staff  physicians.  At  present  (1915)  the  visiting  staff 
physicians  are  Dr.  Theo.  Diller,  Dr.  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Dr.  W. 
K.  Walker  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Wholey. 


THE  EASTON  SANITARIUM 
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THE  EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

Easton,  Pa. 

The  Easton  Sanitarium  was  opened  in  1895  as  a  private  sanita¬ 
rium  for  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  disease  by  Dr,  Tames  P. 
Pursell. 

It  consists  of  a  property  of  16  acres  located  between  Wayne 
Avenue  and  the  Delaware  River  Road,  and  adjoining  Nevin  Park 
in  Easton,  Pa.  There  are  three  buildings  and  a  small  private 
bungalow  connected  with  the  sanitarium,  representing  three  cen¬ 
turies  ,  the  annex  accommodating  the  hospital  department  was 
once  the  home  of  ex-Governor  Wolf  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
built  in  1795;  the  main  building,  of  stone,  containing  44  rooms, 
was  built  in  1818,  and  remodeled  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $10,000; 
the  doctor’s  house,  “  Kinnesha,”  of  buff  brick,  three  stories  in 
height,  with  foundation,  wide  porch  and  walks  of  concrete,  was 
finished  in  1903;  the  five-room  bungalow  was  built  in  1908  for 
the  accommodation  of  one  patient  and  her  nurses. 

The  capacity  in  1914  was  33  patients.  The  estimated  value  of 
real  estate,  buildings,  furnishings  and  merchandise  on  hand  Jan- 
uary  1,  1914*  was  $65,656.  The  expenditure  in  improvements  and 
repairs  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  $25,000. 

Patients  receive  individual  care,  a  nurse  for  each  patient  being 
supplied,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  both  day  and  night  nurses. 

Dietary  consists  of  the  best  the  market  affords  and  suited  always 
to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  Vegetables  are  from  the  sanitarium 
garden,  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and  pure 
milk,  and  all  fruits  in  their  season.  There  is  no  training  school 
connected  with  the  sanitarium,  and  only  nurses  who  are  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  care  of  mental  cases  are  employed. 

Dr.  C.  Spencer  Kinney,  the  present  proprietor  and  physician-in- 
charge,  was  connected  for  23  years  with  the  Middletown  State 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  first 
assistant  physician.  He  left  there  in  1900,  when  he  purchased  the 
Easton  Sanitarium  from  Dr.  James  P.  Pursell. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  physicians  who  have  assisted  Dr. 
Kinney  in  the  medical  work  of  the  sanitarium  since  1905 : 


Dr.  William  Worthington 


Herrick  .  1905-1906 

Dr.  J.  W.  Dowling .  1907-1908 

Dr.  E.  A.  Everett .  1908-1909 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Long .  1910-1912 


Dr.  Selden  Talcott  Kin¬ 
ney  .  1912-1913 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Zuck .  1913- 

Dr.  S.  Irwin  Darnell.  ..  .  1913-1914 


THE  EYRIE  SANITARIUM. 

Clifton  Heights,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

The  Eyrie  Sanitarium,  licensed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  care  of  15  patients,  was  founded  in  1911  by  W.  W.  Hawke, 
M.  D.,  its  present  medical  director. 

It  consists  of  a  single  stone  building,  and  the  actual  number  of 
patients  is  usually  limited  to  eight. 

Observation  cases  are  preferred,  and  individual  treatment,  nurs¬ 
ing  and  diet  are  given.  Occupational  work  consists  of  farm  and 
garden  and  general  house  work,  carpentry,  basketry  and  painting. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hawke  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Warren,  Pa.,  and  before  that  chief  resident  physician 
insane  department,  Philadelphia  Hospital. 


FAIRVIEW  SANITARIUM. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fairview  Sanitarium  was  organized  as  a  corporation  in  1912  by 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Mayer  and  friends,  and  is  licensed  by  the  State 
Committee  on  Lunacy  to  take  mental  cases. 

The  institution  comprises  a  16-room  house  with  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  has  a  capacity  of  eight  beds.  Vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  are  maintained,  as  well  as  a  carpenter  shop ;  and  rug¬ 
making  and  basketry  form  the  useful  arts  in  treatment. 

Individual  treatment  and  diet  are  given ;  bedside  records  and 
laboratory  charts  are  kept  and  hydrotherapy  undertaken. 

The  medical  director  is  Dr.  Edward  E.  Mayer,  of  Pittsburgh. 


GLADWYNE  COLONY 
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THE  FIRS. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  The  Firs  ”  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  a  few  selected  con¬ 
valescent  and  nervous  patients  by  Abbott  H.  Chase  and  wife  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  Since  then  they  have  been  assisted  in  the  work  by 
their  son  Robert  A.  Chase  and  his  wife. 

The  Firs  comprises  seven  or  eight  acres  of  lawn  and  gardens, 
the  front  of  which  joins  Fairmount  Park. 

The  buildings  consist  of  three  houses  known  as  the  main  build- 
cottage  and  annex,  which  are  substantial  and  commodious, 
being  handsomely  finished  and  furnished.  There  are  large 
porches,  and  a  complete  system  of  hot-water  heating.  There  are 
also  an  amusement  hall,  tennis  court  and  croquet  grounds,  besides 
walks  and  drives. 

The  institution  has  a  capacity  of  from  10  to  12  patients,  each 
having  his  own  nurse  or  nurses,  as  the  case  may  require. 


GLADWYNE  COLONY. 

Gladwyne,  Pa. 

This  colony  was  developed  by  Dr.  S.  D.  W.  Ludlum,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  an  old  mill  settlement,  with  mill  and  out-buildings  which 
have  been  converted  into  a  village  populated  by  persons  suffering 
from  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Patients  live  in  small  cottages 
and  are  occupied  each  day  in  the  mill.  The  work  is  suited  to  the 
individual,  both  in  the  shops  and  in  the  fields. 

The  location  of  the  colony  is  at  Gladwyne,  on  the  Mill  Creek, 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  20  minutes  ride  from 
Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

The  dwellings  are  of  stone,  the  old  inn  being  the  headquarters, 
and  life  is  conducted  on  a  community  basis. 

Physical  development  is  carried  on  by  a  professional  trainer. 
The  medical  laboratories  and  research  work  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Corson-White.  Investigations  that  have  been  and 
are  now  carried  on  are  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  Aberhal- 
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den  reaction  and  other  serological  problems.  The  psychological 
and  dietetic  departments  are  in  the  hands  of  trained  workers,  and 
the  medical  direction  is  under  Dr.  S.  D.  W.  Ludlum. 

Expert  mechanics  are  employed  to  operate  the  shops  and  engine 
room  and  patients  are  apprenticed  to  these  men  to  learn  the  trade, 
if  possible. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  entire  plant  is  $50,000. 


WOOD  LEA  SANITARIUM. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Wood  Lea  Sanitarium  was  organized  September  1,  1908,  by  Dr. 
Grace  E.  White,  for  ten  years  assistant  resident  physician  at  the 
Friends’  Asylum,  Frankford,  in  partnership  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Chase  McDaniel. 

In  September,  1911,  this  partnership,  by  mutual  consent  and  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  was  dissolved  and  a  new  one  formed,  Dr.  White  remaining 
physician-in-charge  and  Elmer  C.  Rouband  becoming  business 
manager. 

The  sanitarium  is  located  at  300  Ardmore  Avenue,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
It  is  surrounded  by  30  acres  of  land,  six  of  which  are  mature  wood¬ 
land,  through  which  a  small  brook  runs,  adding  to  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  grounds.  Part  consists  of  lawn  and  garden,  part  is 
under  cultivation  as  an  extensive  kitchen  garden,  and  part  is  under 
pasture. 

The  house,  a  pleasant  dwelling  house  of  the  old  English  style  of 
architecture,  is  situated  on  a  slight  knoll,  so  that  drainage  and  ven¬ 
tilation  are  satisfactory.  It  has  accommodations  for  10  patients. 
A  stable  is  comprised  in  the  group  of  buildings,  and  also  an  exten¬ 
sive  chicken  run. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  opening  west  and  south,  is  a 
large  assembly  room,  and  connected  with  it  is  an  indoor  conser¬ 
vatory.  Here  the  patients  who  are  well  enough  to  mingle  with 
each  other  meet  for  entertainment  and  employment.  A  grand 
piano  and  victrola  give  opportunity  for  music ;  a  well-selected 
library  affords  facilities  for  reading. 


THE  MERCER  SANITARIUM 
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Even  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  patient  to  develop  her  re¬ 
sources  for  entertainment  or  by  diversified  occupation  to  enlarge 
them.  Knitting,  crocheting,  basket-making,  embroidery,  dress¬ 
making,  indoor  gardening,  cards  and  other  games  have  been  found 
available,  while  in  summer,  tennis,  croquet,  outdoor  gardening, 

walks  and  tramps  over  the  surrounding  country  furnish  enter¬ 
tainment. 

The  special  feature  of  the  treatment  method  in  use  is  the  non- 
institutional  and  truly  homelike  atmosphere  provided  for  the 
patients,  and  the  consistent  and  insistent  appeal  to  the  normality 
that  is  in  each  patient.  The  theory  of  the  physician-in-charge  is 
that  nervous  patients  and  those  of  abnormal  mentality  improve 
most  rapidly  in  an  environment  where  all  that  accentuates  the 
deviation  from  the  normal  is  minimized  as  far  as  possible,  and 
where  the  regime  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  normal  living. 
Such  a  course  is  made  possible  only  by  constant,  direct  association 
of  the  physician-in-charge  with  the  patients,  the  intelligent  and 
active  cooperation  of  the  attendant  nurses,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  patients. 


THE  MERCER  SANITARIUM. 

Mercer,  Pa. 

The  institution  was  established  under  this  name  by  Dr.  Mary 
McKinstry-Hull  in  1900.  The  ground  was  a  gift  from  the  citizens 
of  Mercer,  and  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  Mercer  Water  Cure, 
established  in  1850  by  a  Dr.  Wakefield  and  successfully  operated 
until  the  death  of  its  founder. 

Dr.  Hull  conducted  the  sanitarium  very  successfully  as  a  general 
sanitarium  for  chronic  invalids,  many  of  whom  suffered  from 
nervous  disorders,  but  she  did  not  treat  mental  diseases. 

The  present  owner  and  medical  director  acquired  the  institution 
by  purchase  November  1,  1912.  At  that  time  the  grounds  con¬ 
sisted  of  10  acres,  most  of  which  was  laid  out  in  lawns,  there  being 
a  splendid  grove  of  oak  trees  immediately  east  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  main  building,  which  consists  of  the  original 
building  and  an  annex,  both  of  which  are  built  of  frame,  there  is 
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an  8-room  frame  cottage  situated  about  100  yards  from  the  chief 
building.  Both  buildings  are  well  provided  with  porches,  there 
being  175  feet  of  continuous  porch  space  on  the  main  building. 
The  main  building  is  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  the  upper  floor 
being  devoted  to  the  nurses. 

This  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity  and 
natural  gas.  The  water  supply  is  from  an  excellent  spring  on  the 
grounds,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  two  tanks  on  the  hill 
above  the  institution.  The  spring  water  is  soft  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  sewage  is  carried  into  the  town  sewer,  which  empties  into 
a  creek. 

About  May  1,  1913,  30  acres  of  farm  land  adjoining  the  sanita¬ 
rium  grounds  were  purchased.  At  the  present  writing  arrange¬ 
ments  have  just  been  completed  to  purchase  an  additional  12  acres 
of  park  land  adjoining  the  grounds.  An  attractive  stream  runs 
through  this  piece  of  land  and  there  is  also  a  splendid  chalybeate 
spring,  which  is  quite  noted  locally  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
With  this  additional  piece,  therefore,  the  grounds  will  consist  of 
52  acres.  An  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  com¬ 
manded  from  the  hill  on  the  grounds. 

The  main  building  has  a  capacity  for  some  35  patients.  The 
cottage  on  the  grounds  is  used  as  a  residence  for  the  medical 
director’s  family.  The  detached  buildings,  apart  from  this  cottage, 
consist  of  the  barn,  ice-house,  chicken  houses,  etc.  There  is  a  herd 
of  eight  Jersey  cows  which  supplies  the  institution  with  excellent 
milk.  The  garden  and  farm  supply,  to  a  large  degree,  the  needs 
of  the  institution  in  these  directions. 

This  institution  emphasizes  strongly  the  occupational  treatment 
of  nervous  and  mental  disorders.  A  teacher  is  employed  who 
devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  patients  in  various 
forms  of  weaving,  basketry,  ornamental  cement  work,  lace  weav¬ 
ing,  punched  brass  work,  etc.  There  are  five  looms  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  room,  each  of  different  design  and  intended  for  different 
types  of  weaving.  The  small  frame  looms  are  also  employed, 
which  the  patients  use  in  their  rooms,  out  of  doors,  etc.  There 
is  also  systematic  outdoor  employment  for  both  men  and  women 
in  suitable  weather.  The  men  have  done  such  work  as  building 
summer  houses,  making  cement  walks,  construction  of  chicken 
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houses,  etc.  The  women  occupy  themselves  chiefly  at  flower 
gardening. 

In  the  way  of  recreation  there  are  croquet,  tennis,  billiards  and 
pool,  music,  cards  and  occasional  entertainments. 

A  training  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  is 
piesided  over  by  a  competent  graduate  nurse  as  superintendent  of 
nurses.  The  course  is  two  and  one-half  years  in  extent,  the  last 
tour  months  of  which  are  spent  in  a  general  hospital.  Male 
graduate  nurses  are  secured  as  required  for  special  cases,  as  the 

great  majority  of  the  patients  are  of  the  female  sex  and  few  male 
nurses  have  been  required. 

There  is  a  spacious  associate  dining  room,  but  about  half  of  the 
patients  have  their  meals  served  in  their  rooms  on  trays. 

Cases  of  drug  and  alcoholic  addiction  are  received  as  well  as 
nervous  and  mental  cases.  The  capacity  is  35  patients. 

Theie  are  no  special  methods  of  treatment  except  that  the 
occupational  treatment  is  carried  out  more  fully  here  probably  than 
m  most  private  institutions. 

The  institution  is  provided  with  two  hydrotherapeutic  plants  and 
the  usual  electrical  equipment.  No  special  scientific  work  is 
attempted  in  the  laboratory,  the  latter  being  devoted  simply  to  the 
clinical  diagnostic  methods. 

There  is  but  one  medical  officer,  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Richardson,  who 
was  for  six  years  previous  to  assuming  charge  of  this  institution 

cmef  physician  of  the  male  department  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Norristown,  Pa. 


THE  ORCHARD. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Orchard  was  established  in  1901  by  Dr.  Bayard  Kane,  and  is 
located  about  one  mile  from  West  Chester,  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 
Additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time ;  the  house  has  modern 

improvements,  sanitary  plumbing,  electric  light  and  steam  heat, 
and  an  excellent  water  supply. 

The  amusement  room  is  fitted  with  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
bowling  alley,  etc.,  and  the  gymnasium  is  well  equipped.  The 

40 
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house  stands  in  40  acres  of  land  and  has  a  tennis  court,  croquet 
ground,  etc.  The  capacity  is  25  patients.  A  woman  physician  is 
superintendent  and  resident  physician,  Dr.  Kane  being  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 


THE  TOWER  HOUSE. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Tower  House,  with  a  capacity  of  four  patients,  was  founded 
about  1910  by  Dr.  Jane  R.  Baker,  formerly  chief  physician  of  the 
County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  located  in  the  Town  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  plant  is  $15,000.  One  room  is  devoted  to 
handicraft  work. 

The  institution  is  especially  designed  for  a  limited  number  of 
border-line  cases,  where  the  friends  desire  private  and  careful 
home  surroundings  and  care. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND.’ 

The  loyal  Rhode  Islander  is  fain  to  hark  back  to  Roger  Williams, 
e  oun  ero  t  e  colony,  in  all  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  any 
phas0  of  its  evolution.  If  Bradford,  writing  in  1633,  characterized 
that  intrepid  pioneer  as  “  a  man  Godly  and  zealous,  having  many 

hi  C1°ils  Pfrts’  ^>ut  very  unsettled  in  judgment,’”  we  may  “still 
bless  God  and  be  “  thankful  to  him,”  not  so  much  in  this  instance 

.,T  1S  ^arpest  admonitions  &  reproufs,  so  farr  as  they  agreed 
wi  truth  or  for  opinions  and  practice  which  caused  the  govern¬ 
ment  treble  and  disturbance,”  as  for  the  humane  part  which  he 
played  in  early  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  insane.  For  it  were 
impossible  to  find  m  the  annals  of  any  commonwealth  evidence  of 
greater  tenderness  and  sympathy  than  is  shown  in  the  letter  written 
y  the  great  reformer  to  the  town  council  of  Providence,  November 
11,  1050,  m  which  he  pictures  the  plight  of  Mrs.  Weston: 8 

I  crave  your  consideration  of  yt  lamentable  object  Mrs.  Weston  my 
xperience  of  ye  distempers  elsewhere  makes  me  confident  yt  (although 
ot  in  all  things  yet)  m  a  great  measure  she  is  a  distracted  woman  My 
request  is  yt  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  what  is  left  of  hers  into  your  own 
and,  and  appoint  some  to  order  it  for  her  supply,  and  it  may  be  let 
some  publike  act  of  mercy  to  her  necessities  stand  upon  record  amongst 
ye  merciful  actes  of  a  merciful  town  yt  hath  received  many  mercies  from 
Heaven  and  remembers  that  we  know  not  how  soon  our  wives  may  be 
widows  and  our  children  orphans,  yea,  and  ourselves  be  deprived  of  all  or 

most  of  our  reason  before  we  goe  from  hence,  except  mercy  from  ye  God 
of  mercies  prevent  it.  J 

.  No  record  remains  of  the  disposition  of  Mrs.  Weston’s  case  but 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  record  of  another  similar  case,  d’ated 
the  25th  of  January,  1651,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  where  it 

meJthoefThTRianC0  wained  I”  this  artide’  up  t0  and  including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer  to  serve 

as  an  introduction  to  his  history  of  that  institution.  It  has  been  inserted 

here  as  containing  the  best  possible  information  as  to  the  early  care  of  the 
insane  in  Rhode  Island. 

’Bradford’s  History  “Of  Plimoth  Plantation,”  Mass.,  reprint,  p.  369. 

Mate  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  the  End  of  the 
Century :  A  History.  Edited  by  Edward  Field,  A.  B.  The  Mason  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Boston  and  Svracuse.  1902,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  390. 
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is  “  ordered  that  the  town  Council  shall  order,  dispose  and  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  Margaret  Goodwin  as  her  necessity  calls  for, 
and  for  that  end  shall  take  the  said  Margaret’s  goods  into  their 
hands  or  into  her  husband’s  hands  and  make  sale  or  dispose  other¬ 
wise  thereof  for  her  necessity  and  return  an  account  to  the  towne.” 
Rather  more  than  a  month  later  the  following  verdict  is  recorded 
as  the  result  of  an  inquest  into  the  nature  of  Margaret  Goodwin  s 
decease,  she  having  been  found  outdoors  dead  one  morning  after 
a  stormy  night. 

The  verdict  is  of  us  having  made  inquiry  by  what  witness  they  can 
know  of  or  have  touching  the  death  of  Margaret  Goodwin:  We  find,  so 
near  as  we  can  judge,  that  either  the  terribleness  of  the  crack  of  thunder 
on  the  2d  of  the  month  or  the  coldness  of  the  night,  being  she  was  naked, 
did  kill  her. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  November  3,  1655,  Roger  Williams 
being  moderator,  it  was  “  ordered  yt  since  our  neighbor  Pike  hath 
divers  times  applied  himselfe  with  complaints  to  ye  towne  for 
helpe  in  this  his  sad  condition  of  his  wife’s  distraction,  he  shall 
repair  to  the  towne  treasurer,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  (as  money  come  into  his  hand)  to  pay  unto  ye  said  Pike  to 
ye  sume  of  fifteen  shillings;  and  ye  towne  promiseth  upon  his 
further  want  and  complaint  he  shall  be  supplied  though  to  ye  value 
of  ten  pounds  or  more.”  1 

Records  of  similar  communications  to  be  found  at  intervals 
during  the  next  40  or  50  years,  one  of  which,  that  of  Edward 
London  in  1693,  is  typical : 

When  by  reason  of  “  imbecility  and  decrippedness  ”  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  have  help,  the  town  committed  the  matter 
to  the  council  with  power  to  “  assess  and  levy  a  rate  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  towne  of  Province  for  the  Relief  of  ye  said  Poore 
(to  witt)  ye  said  Edward  London,  and  to  see  and  provide  a  place 
for  his  abode.”  The  council  entered  into  an  agreement  with  one 
George  Keech  to  take  Edward  London  into  his  care  and  keeping,  to 
find  him  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  to  receive  for  so  doing  the  sum  of  50  shillings ;  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  poor  man  should  “  fall  into  some 
more  than  ordinary  condition  or  with  respect  to  sickness,”  he 
should  be  further  considered  and  paid  for  the  extra  trouble,  and 


1  Ibid.,  p.  391. 
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that  he  should  also  “  have  what  benefitt  he  may  receive  by  ye  said 
London’s  Labor,  in  which  he  may  comfortably  doe.”  The  required 
tax  was  levied  and  Mr.  London  was  boarded  out,  as  was  then  and 
for  many  years  after  the  custom  in  such  cases  in  every  town  of  the 
colony.  W e  may  hope  that  he  fell  into  kind  hands,  and  that  his 
last  days  were  peaceful.  They  were  not  many  days.  Something 
less  than  a  year  later  Mr.  Keech  reported  that  his  charge  had 
“  dyed  on  ye  2nd  day  of  January,  1694.” 

Space  permitting  instances  of  this  kind  showing  that  the  early 
Rhode  Islander  had  a  heart  as  well  as  a  conscience  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  indefinitely  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Field’s  elaborate  history. 
One  may  only  linger  a  moment  to  query  parenthetically  whether 
the  great  Puritan  Comeouter,  being  himself,  according  to  Brad¬ 
ford,  very  unsettled  in  judgment,”  did  not  bring  in  his  wake 
men  and  women  of  unstable  mental  equilibrium  who  were  of  the 
stuff  of  which  “  distracted  ”  persons  were  easily  made  under  the 
stress  of  that  pioneer  life.  It  is  apparent  from  the  early  records 
that  the  fathers  of  those  days  were  frequently  called  upon  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  defective  and  insane. 

Lo  doubt  the  insane  in  those  dark  days  were  provided  for _ 

how  inadequately  and  how  cruelly  one  can  readily  imagine.  But 
as  early  as  1725  a  law  was  enacted  whereby  the  towns  of  Rhode 
Island  on  the  mainland  were  empowered  to  build  a  house  of  cor¬ 
rection  for  vagrants  “  and  to  keep  mad  persons  in.”  1  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  insanity  in  any  enactment  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  V  agrancy  and  insanity  were  alike  misdemeanors,  to  be 
treated  according  to  a  common  rule.  Formal  recognition  of 
society’s  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  insane  was  not 
signalized  till  17  years  later,  when,  in  1742,  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  imbecile  persons  was  given  over  to  the  town  councils  with 
power  to  appoint  guardians  of  their  estates.  This  was  a  formal 
recognition  of  society’s  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  such 
unfortunates,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  fared  better  in  the 
town  almshouses  than  with  their  relatives  and  neighbors,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  true  nature  of  insanity  was  far  from  being- 
understood.  In  the  public  mind  insanity  and  criminality  were 
closely  allied  and  the  actions  of  insane  persons  were  supposed  to  be 

1  Arnold,  Vol.  II,  pp.  80,  140,  and  Field’s  “  State  of  Rhode  Island  ”  etc 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  418. 
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due  to  demoniacal  possession  or  the  influence  of  the  evil  one.  In 
the  second  law  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  eventually 
wrought  great  harm  in  New  England,  because  it  relegated  the  care 
of  the  insane  to  townships  and  selectmen  and  thus  rendered  it 
possible  to  have  as  many  systems  of  care  as  there  were  townships 
in  any  state.  This  led  to  parsimony,  neglect,  abuse  and  often  to  ill 
treatment,  as  appears  in  the  report  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Hazard  a  hundred 
years  later.  However  humanely  this  duty  may  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  social  evils  of  that  day  were  more  humanely  treated  than 
a  hundred  years  later — the  epoch-making  investigation  of  Thomas 
R.  Hazard,  in  1850,  suggests  that  the  cruel  methods  then  in  vogue 
were  old  and  that  the  dictum  of  Macauley  in  relation  to  the  unre¬ 
lieved  sufferings  of  our  fellow  men  in  a  less  enlightened  era  of 
treatment  had  been  realized  :  “  that  which  is  new  is  the  intelligence 
which  discerns  and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them.”  1 

Witness  the  case  of  Rebecca  Gibbs,  who,  having  lost  her  reason, 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  Towne  of  Newport  for  30  years  and  was 
then  an  inmate  of  its  asylum.  “  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  sense  folded 
together,  her  lower  limbs  being  drawn  up  to  her  breast  so  that  her 
knees  and  her  chin  met  and  from  this  position  there  was  never  a 
change.2  Her  deformity  was  caused  by  her  having  been  for  several 
winters  shut  up  in  a  cell  without  fire  and  without  clothes,  where  she 
had  drawn  herself  as  compactly  as  possible  together  as  a  protection 
against  the  cold  and  had  so  continued  till  sinew  and  muscle  were 
unable  to  relax.”  In  another  town  in  the  same  county  efforts  were 
made  year  after  year  for  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  insane 
poor,  but  those  who  would  have  such  a  change  were  uniformly 
outvoted  and  the  effort  towards  a  better  state  of  things  seemed  only 
to  rivet  more  firmly  the  maniac’s  chain.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
subject  was  under  discussion  in  town  meetings,  a  man  who  had 
been  overseer  of  the  poor  shouted  that  he  had  once  flogged  an 
insane  person  at  the  town  asylum,  and  the  majority  present  were 
not  disgusted  by  this  frank  avowal,  but  rather  applauded  him.  It 
was  in  the  same  asylum  that  a  young  man  was  not  only  chained, 
“  but  so  wrapped  in  bagging  that  when  an  apple  was  placed  within 

1  Field’s  “  State  of  Rhode  Island,”  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  415. 

2  Hazard’s  Report  on  the  Poor  and  Insane  in  Rhode  Island,  made  to  the 

General  Assembly  at  its  January  session,  1851.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  572. 
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his  reach  he  could  only  gnaw  it  like  an  animal  as  it  rolled  about  the 
floor  and  he  rolled  after  it.”  1 

These  deplorable  conditions  of  care,  or  lack  of  it,  seem  to  have 
remained  without  essential  betterment  till  the  foundation  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  Dexter  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  opened,  it  is  true,  in  1828,  Ebenezer  Dwight  Dexter 
having  bequeathed  $60,000  to  establish  an  institution  “  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  native  town,”  2  but  the  welfare  of  only  a 
few  of  the  insane  poor  could  be  provided  by  it,  and  those  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Providence.  In  1842  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Dexter 
Asylum  was  103,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  insane.  “  The  sane 
were  rendered  less  comfortable  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been  and  the  expense  of  the  institution  was  greatly  increased.  At 

the  same  time  little  could  be  done  to  improve  the  mental  condition 
of  the  insane.”  3 

As  late  as  1844  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  were  enlarged 
to  permit  commitment  of  “  furiously  mad  ”  persons  who  were 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  good  people  of  the 
state  to  the  county  jail.  After  the  opening  of  the  Butler  Hospital 
this  provision  was  (1850)  abrogated. 

Inexcusable  abuses  of  the  insane  were  common,  but  such  treat¬ 
ment  was  not  universal  throughout  the  state.  In  most  cases  friends 
did  as  well  as  they  knew  how  to  do  and  as  their  circumstances 
permitted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  insane  who  were  kept 
m  almshouses.  But  their  proper  treatment  was  not  understood, 
and  if  it  had  been  understood,  would  have  been  impossible.  A 
measure  of  relief  appeared  only  when  Nicholas  Brown,  by  his  will, 
dated  March  3*  1843*  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $30,000  towards  the 
erection  or  the  endowment  of  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital  or 
retreat  for  the  insane,  to  be  located  in  Providence  or  vicinity. 

The  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  made  possible  by  the 
will  of  Nicholas  Brown,  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  January,  1844.  On  November  8,  1844,  the  name  and  style  of 
the  corporation  was  changed  to  “  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane.”  4 

1  Ibid.,  p.  418. 

2  Staple  Annals,  p.  389. 

3  Field’s  “  State  of  Rhode  Island,”  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  407. 

*  See  History  of  Butler  Hospital,  by  G.  Alder  Blumer,  M.  D.,  in  this 
volume. 
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The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  on  December 
i,  1847.  In  j85o  the  General  Assembly  began  to  make  annual 
appropriations  to  Butler  Hospital  for  the  partial  support  of  indi¬ 
gent  insane  persons.  This  annual  appropriation  has  been  increased 
until  it  now  is  and  for  many  years  has  been  $10,000. 

In  the  year  1867  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  “  state  asylum  for  the  insane.”  The  result  of  the  report  of 
this  committee  was  the  establishment  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  on  November  7,  1870.1  To  this  hospital  were  removed  the 
insane  paupers  then  maintained  at  the  Vermont  asylum,  insane 
hospitals  in  Massachusetts,  town  almshouses  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  majority  of  those  who  were  town  charges,  and  who  had  been 
supported  at  Butler  Hospital  by  their  respective  towns. 

In  1885  the  state  assumed  the  support  of  all  dependent  insane. 

In  1907  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  established  the  Rhode  Island 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Exeter,  R.  I. 

The  supervision  of  the  State  Charitable  and  Correctional  Institu¬ 
tions  and  the  management  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are 
vested  in  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections.  This 
board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  who  serve  without  compensation.  The  Leg¬ 
islature  of  1912  created  a  paid  board,  consisting  of  five  members, 
called  the  Board  of  Control  and  Supply.  This  board  purchases  the 
supplies  for  all  public  institutions  in  the  state,  and  has  full  control 
of  all  buildings,  their  construction  and  repair. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Butler  Hospital  (December,  1847)  a 
distinctive  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  legal  formalities  for  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  insane  persons  was  entered  upon,  distinctive  in  that  for 
the  first  time  the  confinement  of  an  insane  person  by  a  friend  or 
guardian  was  made  legally  possible.”  2 

The  following  laws,  in  addition  to  the  section  referred  to  above, 
were  passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  in  October,  1850: 

1  See  History  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Howard,  Rhode 
Island,  by  Arthur  H.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  in  this  volume. 

2  See  Journal  of  Insanity,  Vol.  8,  Article  V,  “  Legislation  for  the  Insane.” 
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AN  ACT 

In  Relation  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Section  i.  Insane  persons  in  this  state  may  be  removed  to  and 
placed  in  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  by  their  legal  guard¬ 
ians,  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  in  case  they  have  no  guardians, 
and  if  paupers,  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  towns  or  cities  to 
which  they  are  chargeable.  But  the  superintendent  of  said  hospital 
shall  not  receive  any  person  into  his  custody,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  without  a  certificate  from  some  physician  that  such 
person  is  insane. 

Sec.  2.  Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  said  hospital  by  order 
of  any  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  following  course  of 
proceedings,  viz. :  on  a  statement  in  writing  of  any  respectable 
person  that  a  certain  person  is  insane  and  that  the  welfare  of  him¬ 
self  or  others  requires  his  restraint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
judge  immediately  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  inquire 
into,  report  to  said  judge  upon  the  facts  in  the  case,  expressing  an 
opinion  either  for  or  against  the  contemplated  confinement.  If  the 
former,  the  judge  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  such  disposition  of 
the  insane  person  as  will  secure  the  desired  object;  if  the  latter, 
he  shall  dismiss  the  application.  The  commission  herein  provided 
for  shall  consist  of  three  persons.  In  their  inquiries  they  shall  hear 
such  evidence  as  may  be  offered  touching  the  merits  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  party  complained  of,  or  of  his  coun¬ 
sel,  who  shall  have  reasonable  notice  of  the  proceedings.  And  the 
said  judge  is  authorized  to  have  the  party  complained  of  placed  in 
suitable  custody  while  the  inquisition  is  pending,  and  also  to  order 
his  arrest,  if  he  fail  to  appear  before  the  commission.”  1 

The  original  form  of  commitment  by  friend  or  guardian  has 
remained  intact  in  principle  up  to  the  present  day.  Certain  mod¬ 
ifications,  however,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced. 

If  a  person  after  trial  upon  an  indictment  is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  and  his  discharge  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  an  opinion  to  this  effect  is  certified  by  the  court 
to  the  Governor  of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  person,  if  in  the  prison  insane 

Sec  The  Legal  Relations  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Journal 
of  Insanity,  Vol.  7  (Jan.,  1851),  p.  215. 
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ward,  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or  other  institution  for  the 
insane  during  the  condition  of  insanity  of  the  person  so  acquitted. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons  who  are  residents  of  the 
state  are  entitled  to  be  cared  for  at  the  state  hospital  or  supported 
at  the  Butler  Hospital  by  the  state. 

Legal  Procedure. — Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  relative  or  friend,  accompanied  by  certificates  of  two 
practising  physicians  registered  in  the  state,  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  and  Corrections  is  authorized  to  receive  them  for  care 
and  treatment  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  fix. 

Upon  sworn  complaint  to  any  justice  or  clerk  of  a  district  court 
that  a  person  is  so  insane  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  public,  the  justice  or  clerk  must  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  person  and  have  him  brought  before  the  district  court  for 
examination.  When  the  complaint  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  practising  physicians  declaring  that  the  person  can¬ 
not  without  serious  consequences  be  examined  in  open  court,  dis¬ 
trict  courts  are  empowered  to  hold  examinations  at  times  and  places 
most  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  person  examined. 
When  an  examination  is  made  at  any  place  other  than  in  open  court, 
the  justice  may  not  commit  the  person  to  an  asylum  without  having 
the  testimony  of  two  practising  physicians  of  good  standing  that 
the  person  is  insane.  If  the  court  holds  the  complaint  to  be  true, 
it  must  commit  him  to  the  Butler  Hospital  or  to  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

On  a  sworn  petition  that  any  person  is  insane  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  any  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  call  in  not  less  than  three  commissioners  to  make  inquiry 
and  report  whether  the  person  in  question  is  insane  or  not,  and  if 
insane  he  must  be  placed  in  a  hospital.  The  commissioners  must 
give  notice  to  the  person  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  so  that 
he  may  defend  himself.  The  commissioners  may  issue  summons 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  When  the  person  is 
unable  to  obtain  counsel  and  summon  witnesses  the  court  or  com¬ 
mission  must  appoint  counsel  and  summon  witnesses.  The  justice 
may  issue  a  warrant  for  apprehension  of  the  person  and  order  him 
detained  by  the  officer,  or  to  be  committed  to  the  Butler  Hospital  or 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or  other  public  place  for  deten¬ 
tion,  pending  the  inquisition.  Upon  the  report  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  the  justice  may,  without  further  hearing,  order  the  person 
to  be  confined  in  the  Butler  Hospital  or  state  hospital  or  in  some 
other  curative  hospital,  or  he  may  dismiss  the  petition.  Insane 
persons  may  be  placed  in  the  Butler  Hospital  by  their  parents,  or 
guardians,  or  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  but  the  superintendent 
may  not  admit  any  person  without  a  certificate  from  two  practising 
physicians  of  good  standing,  stating  that  the  person  is  insane 

Voluntary  Patients. — The  superintendent  of  any  hospital  for  the 
insane  may  receive  as  a  boarder  and  patient  any  person  who  is 
desirous  of  submitting  himself  to  treatment  and  who  makes  a 
written  application,  but  whose  mental  condition  is  not  such  as  to 
render  it  legal  to  grant  him  a  certificate  of  insanity.  Such  a 
boarder  may  not  be  detained  for  more  than  three  days  after  having 

given  notice  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  that  he  desires  to 
leave  it. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. —On  petition  of  any  person  confined 
m  an  institution  for  the  insane,  or  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  justice  must  issue  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  condition  of  the  person.  The  personal  examination 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  person  must  take  place  in  the  institution 
where  he  is  detained,  except  by  order  of  the  justice  issuing  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  right  of  any  person  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
not  abridged  and  upon  application  for  it  the  court  must  inquire 
mto.  and  determine  the  sanity  or  insanity  or  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
straint  of  the  person  confined.  If  it  appears  necessary,  the  case 
must  be  submitted  to  a  jury  in  the  superior  court. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  costs  of  the  commitment  are  to  be 
paid  by  him  if  he  has  any  estate ;  otherwise,  by  the  state  until  the 
liability  of  some  town  has  been  established. 
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BUTLER  HOSPITAL.1 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  brief  survey  of  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850,  as  given 
in  the  foregoing  article  on  “  The  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Rhode 
Island,”  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Butler  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  so  far  as  it  presents  the  social  and  economic  conditions  out 
of  which  that  beneficent  institution  came  into  being  to  wipe  out  the 
stigma  of  long  years  of  ignorance  and  neglect.  Yet,  in  all  fairness 
to  Rhode  Island,  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
her  backwardness.  A  universal  quickening  of  the  public  con¬ 
science  had  taken  place  and  reform  was  in  the  air.  The  parts 
played  by  Nicholas  Brown  and  Cyrus  Butler,  great  merchants  of 
Providence,  in  the  new  era  will  forever  entitle  them  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  regard  and  affection  of  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nicholas  Brown,  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  whose  bene¬ 
factions  to  the  state  are  numerous,  died  in  1843.  A  codicil  to  his 
last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  of  March  3,  1841,  contains  the 
following  provisions : 

And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  that  an 
insane  or  lunatic  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insane  should  be  established 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  where 
that  unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow  beings  who  are,  by  the  visitation  of 
Providence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  may  find  a  safe  retreat  and  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  to 
their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of  mind : 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable  and  in  the 
hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby 
set  apart  and  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  $30,000  towards  the  erection 
or  endowment  of  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  in¬ 
sane,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Provi¬ 
dence  or  its  vicinity.  And  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors 
to  pay  the  said  sum  of  $30,000  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  an 
institution  for  that  object,  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  executors 
that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the  establishment  is 
placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  above  amount 


1  By  G.  Alder  Blumer,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  The  material  prepared  by 
Dr.  Blumer  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  history  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  foregoing  article  on  the  “  Care  of  the  Insane  in  Rhode  Island.” 
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will  be  made  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums  as  will  best  promote  the 
desired  object,  and  be  least  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate; 
hoping  that  my  sons  and  other  friends  will  co-operate  in  the  humane  and 
benevolent  design  that  the  benefit  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realized. 

Pursuant  to  this  bequest  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  January,  1844,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  was  incorporated.  A  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  corporation  to  alter  its 
name  by  substituting  or  inserting  that  of  “  any  distinguished  bene¬ 
factor  and  patron  to  the  name  given  to  said  corporation  by  this 
act,”  the  reason  for  which  unusual  provision  becoming  at  once 
apparent  by  what  followed.  The  incorporators  knew  that  $30,000 
was  an  inadequate  sum  with  which  to  build  and  endow  a  hospital 
and  they  had  been  made  aware  that  Cyrus  Butler  was,  and  had  for 
several  years  been,  favorably  disposed  to  the  project.  Their  hopes 
and  expectations  were  realized  in  March,  1844,  when  that  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  offered  to  give  the  sum  of  $40,000  towards  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  the  hospital,  provided  that  the  like  sum 
of  $40,000  should  be  obtained  from  other  sources  or  subscribed  by 
responsible  persons  within  six  months  from  April  1,  1844;  and, 
further,  that  after  all  expenditures  for  land  and  buildings  should 
have  been  made,  there  should  remain  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $50,000 
as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  alone  should  be  applied 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.  These  conditions  were  happily 
fulfilled  and  we  find  the  trustees  reporting  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  in  January,  1846,  that  there  had  been 
collected  $125,025.38;  that  unpaid  subscriptions  amounted  to 
$1667,  and  that  the  accrued  interest  was  $5199.42.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing,  Zachariah  Allen  being  chairman,  Cyrus  Butler  was  elected 
president  of  the  corporation.  The  trustees  were  now  ready  to 
begin  work  in  earnest.  Already  it  had  been  voted  (November  8, 
1844)  that  the  name  and  style  of  the  corporation  be  changed  to 
“  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,”  1  in  order  to  commemorate  Cyrus 
Butler’s  act  of  munificence  and  to  transmit  to  distant  generations 
his  good  deed.  During  the  year  1845  the  trustees  bought  a  tract  of 
land  of  about  1 14  acres,  called  the  Grotto  Farm,  with  a  brick  house 

1  The  words  “  for  the  insane  ”  in  this  title  were  rarely  ever  used  in 
common  speech.  In  1906  they  were  formally  dropped  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
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thereon  (one  of  the  oldest  in  Rhode  Island),  for  $6000 — a  price 
which,  when  mentioned  nowadays,  invariably  provokes  a  smile  of 
wonder  that  even  then  so  beautiful  an  estate  could  have  been 
purchased  for  so  small  a  consideration.  The  services  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Ray,  to  begin  May  1,  1846,  had  been  engaged.  In  this  appointment 
the  trustees  showed  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Luther 
Bell,  which  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Here  we  pause  to  say  something  of  these  two  men,  both  of 
conspicuous  ability,  to  whom  Butler  Hospital  owes  so  much.  Dr. 
Bell  had  been  appointed  physician  and  superintendent  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  at  Somerville  (now  Waverley),  near  Boston,  in 
1836.  In  1845  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  hospitals  and  asylums 
in  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  Butler  Hospital,  that  he 
might  devise  plans  which  should  embody  the  best  known  construc¬ 
tion  of  that  period.  The  dignity  and  attractiveness  of  the  buildings 
of  the  institution,  suggesting  as  they  do  a  noble  English  Tudor 
mansion,  are  a  monument  to  his  taste  and  judgment.  As  an 
alienist,  Dr.  Bell  will  be  remembered  as  having  first  discovered  and 
first  described  a  disease  to  which  his  own  name  has  been  given  and 
which  is  also  known  as  typho-mania. 

As  regards  Dr.  Ray,  the  value  of  his  pioneer  work  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  Butler  Hospital  as  its  first  superintendent  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Dr.  Ray  was  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1807. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  and  in  1841 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 
Augusta,  Me.  He  was  superintendent  of  Butler  Hospital  from 
i845  to  j866,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  1881. 
leaving  his  fortune  (now  represented  by  a  fund  of  over  $75,000) 
to  the  institution  which  he  had  served  with  so  great  ability.  Dr. 
Ray  was  not  only  an  accomplished  psychiatrist  and  in  those  days 
a  giant  among  men  of  his  specialty,  but  he  had  a  powerful  intellect, 
which  he  had  cultivated,  not  only  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  but 
in  that  of  the  humanities.  He  was  a  master  of  English  composi¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  among  his  works  “  The  Medical 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity”  took  high  rank  in  this  and  other 
English  speaking  countries.  It  is  still  used  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  of  Butler  Hospital  in  the 
autumn  of  1846.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in 
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January,  1848,  the  trustees  were  able  to  report  that  the  main  build¬ 
ing  had  been  completed ;  that  a  portion  of  the  grounds  had  been 
laid  out  into  suitable  avenues ;  that  the  necessary  furniture  had 
been  installed,  and  that  the  hospital  had  been  opened  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  patients  on  December  1,  1847.  In  the  first  month  more  than 
40  patients  were  admitted,  29  of  whom  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Dexter  Asylum  of  the  City  of  Providence,  an  almshouse  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  trustees  fixed  the 
price  of  board  at  $2  per  week  in  order  to  render  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  accessible  to  the  poorest  class  of  patients.  The  hospital 
was  soon  filled  to  its  capacity,  and  two  years  after  its  opening  there 
were  124  patients  under  treatment,  the  average  weekly  charge 
being  $2.57.  The  early  years  of  the  hospital  were  a  period  of 
straitened  circumstances,  since  it  was  impossible  to  make  both  ends 
meet  at  the  low  rates  charged.  In  1849  Alexander  Duncan,  a 
trustee,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Cyrus  Butler,  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  donation  of  $20,000,  which  reestablished  the  hos¬ 
pital’s  solvency.  This  gift  was  supplemented  a  few  days  later  by 
another  of  $10,000,  and  the  situation  was  helped  by  annual  appro¬ 
priations,  begun  in  1850,  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  partial 
support  of  indigent  insane  persons.  This  annual  state  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  until  now  it  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been, 
$10,000 — a  substantial  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  state  of 
Butler  Hospital’s  large  contribution  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Aid 
was  also  freely  given  by  other  trustees  and  friends  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Gradually,  however,  Butler  Hospital  came  to  be  more  and 
more  patronized  by  patients  of  the  well-to-do  class  whose  means 
permitted  payment  of  remunerative  rates.  In  1870  the  state  made 
provision  for  its  chronic  dependent  insane  at  the  State  Farm  in 
Cranston,  R.  I.,1  more  room  for  the  remunerative  class  of  persons 
being  thus  provided.  Already  Ray  Hall,  a  fine  building  devoted  to 
recreation  and  purposes  of  assembly,  had  been  erected  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Duncan  and  Robert  Hale  Ives  in  1864-65  and  named  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  who  had  resigned  his  superintendency  after  21 
years  of  splendid  service.  The  David  Duncan  Ward  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $46,000  in  1874,  $30,000  of  this  sum  being  contributed 
by  Alexander  Duncan,  whose  contributions  in  money  now 

1  See,  in  this  volume,  History  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  by 
Arthur  H.  Harrington,  M.  D. 
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amounted  to  $90,000.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  and  many  other 
improvements,  costing  more  than  twice  the  original  outlay  for  the 
building  and  grounds,  were  made  at  the  expense  of  a  very  small 
number  of  persons,  without  any  general  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
the  community. 

The  hospital  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  the  ambition  of  its 
trustees  to  make  its  position  one  of  the  first  rank  among  kindred 
institutions. 

The  next  important  building  was  the  Sawyer  Memorial  Ward 
for  male  patients,  opened  in  1888,  and  so  named  in  memory  of  the 
second  superintendent,  who  died  in  1885.  It  was  built  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  cost,  less  furniture,  about  $55,000.  At  the  completion 
of  the  Sawyer  Ward  there  had  been  expended  on  improvements 
during  the  two  previous  years  about  $80,000,  towards  which  large 
sum  $53,000  had  been  subscribed  and  paid  by  trustees  and  other 
benefactors  to  the  hospital. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  that  in  1888  Butler  Hos¬ 
pital  received  about  $77,000,  less  inheritance  tax,  as  residuary 
legatee  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Isaac  Ray — a  bequest  unique  in 
character  as  coming  from  a  former  superintendent  in  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  work  which  occupied  his  professional  life  and  of  his  gener¬ 
ous  interest  in  the  hospital  whose  destinies  he  guided  for  21  years. 
In  June,  1888,  William  Butler  Duncan,  vice-president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  informed  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  his  father,  Alex¬ 
ander  Duncan,  had  intended  to  leave  by  will  a  bequest  to  Butler 
Hospital,  but  then  preferred  to  build  instead  a  residence  for  the 
superintendent.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  draw  upon  Mr. 
Duncan  for  $20,000  for  this  purpose.  The  outcome  of  this  gener¬ 
ous  gift  was  Duncan  Lodge,  which  was  occupied  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Gorton,  fourth  superintendent,  in  1889.  The  next  decade  was  one 
of  growing  prosperity  for  Butler  Hospital  and  of  ever-growing  de¬ 
mand  upon  its  resources.  Patients,  or  their  friends  on  their  behalf, 
began  to  demand  a  standard  of  living  in  construction  and  material 
comforts  equal  to  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  own 
well-appointed  homes.  The  Sawyer  House,  with  its  commodious 
suites  for  men,  had  suggested  a  like  provision  for  women,  and  the 
need  was  met  in  1897  by  the  offer  of  William  and  M.  B.  I.  Goddard 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Shepard  to  build  such  a  ward  at  their 
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expense  in  memory  of  their  late  brother,  Thomas  Poynton  Ives 
Goddard,  who  had  been  a  generous  contributor  to  the  hospital  and 
bequeathed  to  its  general  funds  $10,000.  The  Goddard  House  was 
opened  in  May,  1898,  the  entire  expense  of  the  building  and  its 
permanent  fixtures,  which  amounted  to  about  $52,000,  having  been 
defrayed,  as  stated,  by  two  of  the  brothers  and  the  sister  of  one 
upon  whose  deeds  of  love  and  charity  there  shone  no  light  save 
that  of  Heaven/’  In  the  following  year,  1899,  as  if  by  the  contagion 
of  good  example,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Weld  offered  the  trustees  $75,000 
to  erect  a  building  for  men,  to  be  known  as  the  Weld  House,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  who  had  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
board.  To  this  sum  Airs.  Weld  added  $10,000  rather  than  permit 
curtailment  in  the  plans  which  had  been  submitted  for  her  approval. 
Although  planned  originally  for  active  patients,  this  building  was 
adapted  when  completed  to  the  requirements  of  appreciative 
persons  and  became  the  counterpart  in  the  men’s  service  of  the 
Goddard  House.  Connected  with  it  by  corridors  and  a  solarium 
is  an  octagonal  dormitory  of  two  stories  for  the  infirm  and  bed¬ 
ridden.  The  Weld  House  is  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Tudor-Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  It  was  formally  dedicated  to  its  mission 
September  26,  1901.  About  the  same  time  a  new  conservatory 
was  built  and  endowed  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Shepard;  a  few  years  later  it  was  enlarged.  Remodelling  and 
thorough  renewal  of  the  old  wards,  one  by  one,  were  undertaken. 
In  1904  a  fourth  story  was  added  to  the  center  building,  furnishing 
laboratories,  a  lecture  room  for  the  training  school,  a  handicraft 
shop,  etc.  In  1909  came  a  new  power  house  and  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  notable,  among  other  things,  as  having  been  the  first  building 
of  importance  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  to  be  erected  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  its  own  funds.  This  new  structure  involved  the 
thorough  overhauling  and  modernizing  of  the  heating  system.  It 
also  brought  about  the  incidental  creation  of  a  new  culinary  de¬ 
partment  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  better  provision  for  male 
employees  by  the  transformation  of  the  old  laundry  building  into 
a  dormitory  for  their  use.  A  little  later  the  quarters  for  women 
employees  were  similarly  treated  by  what  was  practically  a  recon¬ 
struction  on  fireproof  lines  of  the  buildings.  Finally,  after  patient 
but  confident  waiting,  came  a  home  for  nurses.  William  H.  Potter, 
of  Kingston,  R.  I.,  already  a  benefactor  during  life,  bequeathed  by 
41 
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will  to  Butler  Hospital  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
build  a  detached  house  capable  of  accommodating  50  women 
nurses.  This  handsome  building  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1912.  It  represents,  furnished,  an  expenditure  of  $79,178.10. 

The  following  gentlemen  now  (1913)  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  Charles  H.  Merriman,  president;  Alexander  Butler 
Duncan,  vice-president;  Frank  W.  Matteson,  treasurer;  Charles 
Morris  Smith,  secretary ;  Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  Rathbone  Gardner, 
William  Gammell,  Theodore  F.  Green,  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Royal 
C.  Taft,  Jr.,  William  L.  Hodgman,  Howard  L.  Clark,  Lauriston  H. 
Hazard,  Walter  G.  Everett. 

The  medical  superintendents  in  succession  to  Dr.  Ray  have  been 
Dr.  John  W.  Sawyer  (1867-1885),  formerly  of  Wisconsin,  whose 
work  on  behalf  of  the  insane  had  been  specially  commended  by 
Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix ;  Dr.  William  B.  Goldsmith  (1886-1888), 
formerly  of  the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  Danvers,  Mass.,  who  died 
in  the  institution  and  whose  estate,  like  that  of  Dr.  Ray,  was 
bequeathed  under  the  will  of  his  sister  to  Butler  Hospital ;  Dr. 
William  A.  Gorton  (1889-1899),  who  was  also  a  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Danvers  State  Hospital.  All  these  superintendents 
rendered  Butler  Hospital  most  loyal  service.  The  present  superin¬ 
tendent  is  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  formerly  of  the  Utica  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  assistant  medical  superintendent  is  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Hall,  who  has  now  (1913)  been  a  medical  officer  of  the  institution 
for  34  years. 

PRESIDENTS. 


Benjamin  Aborn  (chair¬ 
man)  . . 

1844- 

Amasa  Manton  . 

John  Carter  Brown . 

1863-1866 

1867-1874 

Cyrus  Butler  . 

1844-1849 

Amos  C.  Barstow . 

1875-1893 

Benjamin  Aborn  . 

1850-1851 

William  Goddard  ...... 

1894-1907 

Alexander  Duncan  . 

1852-1862 

Charles  H.  Merriman... 

1908- 

Benjamin  Aborn . 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1844-1850  Edward  King  . . 

1863-1876 

Alexander  Duncan  ..... 

1850-1852 

W.  Butler  Duncan . 

1869-1913 

Thomas  R.  Hazard . 

William  S.  Wetmore. . . . 

1852-1857 

1858-1862 

Alexander  Butler  Dun¬ 
can  . 

1913- 

Note. — From  1869  to  1876  there  were  two  vice-presidents  each  year. 


SECRETARIES. 

Robert  H.  Ives .  1844-1875  Charles  Morris  Smith. .  1876-1915 
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Moses  Brown  Ives 

Robert  H.  Ives _ 

Thomas  P.  Ives... 


TREASURERS. 

1844-1857  Moses  B.  I.  Goddard. .. .  1866-190 7 

1857- 1858  Frank  W.  Matteson....  1907- 

1858- 1 865 


TRUSTEES. 


Zachariah  Allen .  1844-1851 

Rowse  Babcock .  1844-1853 

John  Carter  Brown .  1844-1867 

Thomas  Burgess  .  1844-1856 

Alexander  Duncan  .  1844-1852 

Thomas  R.  Hazard .  1844-1852 

Amasa  Manton  .  1844-1863 

Robert  Rogers  .  1844-1852 

Richard  Waterman  _  1844-1849 

Francis  Wayland  .  1844-1864 

Samuel  B.  Tobey .  1850-1867 

Philip  Allen,  Jr .  1852-1858 

William  P.  Bullock .  1852-1856 

Jabez  C.  Knight .  1852-1900 

Amos  D.  Smith .  1852-1877 

Edward  Carrington  _  1854-1856 

John  Kingsbury .  1856-1874 

Elisha  Dyer  .  1856-1857 

Samuel  G.  Arnold .  1856-1866 

Rufus  Waterman  .  1858-1896 

William  Sprague  .  1859-1870 

David  Duncan  .  1863-1873 

James  T.  Rhodes .  1864-1873 

Walter  Manton  .  1866-1867 

Royal  C.  Taft .  1866-1908 

Tully  D.  Bowen .  1867-1869 


Amos  D.  Barstow .  1867-1894 

•  Rowland  Hazard .  1870-1898 

George  I.  Chace .  1870-1883 

Stephen  Brownell .  1873-1908 

Daniel  Day  .  1873-1898 

William  Gammell  .  1875-1889 

William  Goddard .  1875-1894 

Amos  D.  Lockwood _  1877-1884 

John  Nicholas  Brown...  1884-1900 

William  G.  Weld .  1884-1900 

Stephen  O.  Metcalf .  1889- 

Rathbone  Gardner  .  1895- 

Charles  H.  Merriman...  1896-1908 

Isaac  C.  Bates .  1896-1913 

John  R.  Freeman .  1898-1909 

Edward  F.  Child .  1899-1913 

William  Gammell  .  1900- 

Theodore  F.  Green .  1900- 

DeLancy  Kane .  1908-1909 

R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr .  1909- 

Royal  C.  Taft,  Jr .  1909- 

William  L.  Hodgman. . . .  1910- 

Howard  L.  Clark .  1910- 

Lauriston  H.  Hazard.  . .  .  1913- 
Walter  G.  Everett .  iqt^_ 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Isaac  Ray  .  1845-1867 

John  W.  Sawyer .  1867-1885 


William  B.  Goldsmith. .  1886-1888 

ASSISTANT 


Mark  Ranney .  1849-1854 

Roger  G.  Perkins .  1854-1855 

James  R.  McGregor....  1856-1857 

John  W.  Sawyer .  1858-1859 

B.  Lincoln  Ray .  1859-1867 


William  A.  Gorton .  1889-1899 

G.  Alder  Blumer .  1899- 

PHYSICIANS. 


Samuel  Worcester  .  1867-1869 

James  M.  Keniston .  1870-1871 

W.  W.  Miner .  1871-1872 

F.  H.  Gifford .  1872-1873 

Edward  P.  Stimson .  1874-1876 
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Henry  J.  Brickett .  1877-1879  Jost  D.  Kramer . 

Henry  C.  Hall .  1879-  George  S.  Hathaway.... 

A.  Ward  Follett .  1884-1885  William  Hailes  Palmer. 

James  W.  Craig .  1887-1888  Arthur  H.  Ruggles . 

Wm.  J.  Schuyler _ ....  1887-1888  Charles  A.  McDonald... 

j)  j-j.  Sprague . . .  .  1888-1889  William  L.  Irvine . 

A.  V.  Goss .  1890-1892  Harold  G.  Calder . 

Joseph  W.  Jackson .  1892-1893  Arthur  H.  Ruggles . 

George  L.  Shattuck .  1892-1895  Miles  Wescott  . 

E.  S.  Lambert .  1895-1895  James  A.  Campbell . 

Harold  J.  Morgan .  1896-1899  Ira  Hart  Noyes . 

Lewis  B.  Hayden .  1899-1899  Frederick  J.  Farnell  .... 

Frank  J.  Myrick .  1899-1899  Wm.  F.  Cunningham... 

M.  A.  Ford .  1899-1900  Mclver  Woody  . 

C.  Bertram  Gay .  1900-1904  F.  E.  Webb . 

Henry  W.  Burnett .  1901-1901  Robert  S.  Clark . 

William  McDonald,  Jr..  1901-1908  Walter  C.  Haupt . 

Frank  Y.  Gilbert .  1901-1902 


STEWARDS. 


1902- 1903 

1903- 1905 
1905-1907 
1905-1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1908- 1908 

1909- 
1909-1909 

1909- 1911 

1910- 1910 

1911- 

1911- 1911 

1912- 1913 

1913- 

1914- 1914 

1914-1915 


Nathan  H.  Hall .  1849-1850 

Arthur  S.  Anderson....  1887-1897 


Harry  H.  Goss. 
Jerome  J.  Perry 


J 1898-1901 

1 1907- 
.  1902-1906 
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STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Howard,  R.  I. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  public  care  of  the  insane  in 
Rhode  Island  is  involved  with  provisions  for  the  care  or  custody  of 
the  poor,  the  reformatory,  the  correctional  and  the  penal  classes. 
So  close  has  been  the  relationship  of  the  institutional  care  in  Rhode 
Island  of  all  these  classes,  that  the  history  of  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  cannot  be  treated  as  a  segregate  topic,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  years  when  the  state  was  entering  upon  the  care 
of  the  insane.  Even  to-day  the  line  of  cleavage,  as  relates  to  insti¬ 
tutional  care,  between  the  insane  and  the  other  classes  mentioned, 
is  obscured  by  the  form  of  organization  and  government  of  the 
institutions  and  also  by  the  propinquity  of  the  institutions ;  because 
the  maimed  in  body,  the  unfortunate  in  mind,  the  offenders  against 
the  law — all  are  located  at  Howard,  practically  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  one  another  and  all  have  been  under  one  controlling  body, 
namely,  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections. 

While  the  condition  of  the  insane  and  the  provisions  made  for 
them  in  Rhode  Island  previous  to  their  institutional  care  by  the 
state  is  not  under  discussion  here,  yet  it  seems  appropriate  to  state 
that  until  1870  the  insane,  chargeable  to  state,  cities  and  towns, 
were  cared  for  at  Butler  Hospital,  in  asylums  in  other  states,  in 
almshouses,  and  in  some  cases  the  patients  were  intrusted  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

At  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  year  1867  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  erecting  a  state  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  committee 
presented  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1868,  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  instructed  to  select  and  make 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  a  suitable  location  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  asylum  and  also  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  “  of  the  care  of  the  insane,  paupers,  and  criminals, 
and  helpless  ”  and  to  suggest  a  plan  for  state  action  over  the  whole. 

By  the  adoption  of  various  resolutions,  extending  through  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1867-1869,  the  William  A.  Howard  farm, 
so-called,  on  Sockanosset  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Cranston,  was  pur¬ 
chased  “  for  the  location  thereon  of  a  house  of  correction,  a  state 

1  By  Arthur  H.  Harrington,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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asylum  for  the  insane,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  direct. ”  There  was  also  created  at  the  same  time  a 
board  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  resolutions,  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Since  the  original  purchase  of  the  William  A.  Howard  farm, 
several  purchases  of  adjoining  lands  have  been  made.  Upon  these 
lands  there  have  been  constructed  and  added  to  from  time  to  time 
groups  of  buildings  known  collectively  as  “  State  Institutions.” 

From  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  May  27,  1869,  these  institutions 
were  under  the  sole  control  of  this  board  until  July  1,  1912.  Since 
the  latter  date  a  change  in  the  form  of  control  has  been  brought 
about  by  legislative  action,  as  will  appear  subsequently  in  this 
history. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  institutions  as  they  exist  to-day, 
which  have  been  developed  at  Howard,  all  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections:  State  Workhouse 
and  House  of  Correction,  State  Reform  School,  State  Prison  and 
Providence  County  Jail,  State  Almshouse  and  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  duly  appointed  members  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  and  Corrections  was  held  June  1,  1869.  Thomas  A. 
Doyle  was  chosen  chairman,  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  secretary. 
The  other  members  of  the  board  were  Henry  W.  Lathrop,  Jona¬ 
than  Brayton,  James  M.  Pendleton,  Samuel  W.  Church  and 
Henry  H.  Fay. 

The  form  of  organization  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and 
Corrections  has  remained  practically  the  same  as  that  which  was 
adopted  at  the  time  the  board  was  established  in  1869.  The  board 
consisted  at  first  of  seven  members ;  later  of  nine  members.  The 
secretary  at  first  was  a  paid  member  of  the  board  and  the  only 
member  who  received  compensation.  Later  the  position  of  secre¬ 
tary  was  made  a  salaried  office  under  the  board,  the  incumbent 
being  no  longer  a  member.  The  secretary  became  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  board  and  until  July  1,  1912,  purchased  the  supplies 
for  all  the  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  board. 

The  board  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  a  paid  officer,  known 
at  first  as  Superintendent  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections. 
Later  this  title  was  changed  to  Agent  of  State  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rections.  Among  the  duties  of  this  officer  were  those  of  visiting 
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and  inspecting  all  places  in  the  state  where  insane  were  confined, 
determining  the  settlements  of  all  who  became  charges  upon  the 
state  and  arranging  for  the  transportation  of  deportable  aliens. 

The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  last  mentioned  was  George  W. 
Wightman,  who  held  the  position  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
board  until  his  death  February  24,  1893.  His  name  deserves  notice 
in  this  connection,  because  during  this  long  period,  as  the  author¬ 
ized  inspector  of  the  board  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  his 
office,  he  was  the  personal  agent  in  disclosing  and  bringing  to  an 
end  abuses  which  existed  in  some  of  the  almshouses  and  places  in 
the  state  where  insane  persons  were  confined.  He  was  so  closely 
in  touch  with  all  the  interests  of  the  insane  that  during  his  years 
of  office  he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  every  insane  patient  under 
state  supervision. 

Mr.  Wightman  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  R.  Wightman, 
who,  having  been  assistant  to  his  father  for  several  years,  brought 
to  the  office  a  familiarity  with  the  work  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  time  to  fill  the  position  with  distinguished  merit. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  State  Char¬ 
ities  and  Corrections  the  work  of  providing  for  correctional  cases 
and  almshouse  cases  was  taken  into  consideration  and  progress 
made.  The  first  important  action  of  the  board  which  has  a  special 
bearing  on  this  history  was  at  the  meeting  held  July  30,  1869,  at 
which  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  procure  specifications  and 
estimates  for  one-story  wooden  buildings  for  the  “  incurable 
pauper  insane,”  the  buildings  in  their  general  features  to  be  like 
those  adopted  for  the  same  purposes  and  used  at  the  lunatic  asylum 
on  Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York. 

These  wooden  buildings  were  completed  and  patients  were  first 
received  November  7,  1870.  Between  this  date  and  January  1, 
1871,  1 18  insane  paupers  were  received,  of  whom  65  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Butler  Hospital,  22  from  Vermont  Asylum  at  Brattle- 
boro,  6  from  insane  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  and  25  from  town 
almshouses  in  this  state. 

The  official  title  given  to  the  department  for  the  insane  was 
Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  department  was  to  care  for  such  cases  as  were  regarded 
as  non-recoverable.  The  statutes  also  limited  the  admissions  to 
state  and  town  charges.  The  asylum  was  conducted  upon  this  basis 
until  March  1,  1885,  when  laws  went  into  operation  which  relieved 
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the  cities  and  towns  of  the  expense  of  the  support  of  their  insane 
charges  at  the  asylum  and  further  provided  for  the  direct  commit¬ 
ment  of  recent  cases  of  insanity  to  the  asylum  without  requiring 
that  they  should  first  have  had  treatment  in  a  hospital  which  cared 
for  acute  cases.  Thus  state  care  for  dependent  insane  persons, 
whether  or  not  they  had  legal  settlements  in  towns,  was  adopted. 
The  radical  feature  in  the  changes  in  the  law  at  this  time  was  that 
which  allowed  the  reception  of  new  and  acute  cases.  No  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  by  the  board  for  such  change. 

Previous  to  the  date  last  named  the  state  had  made  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  acute  and  the  presumably  curable  cases  of  mental 
disease  at  Butler  Hospital  and  other  hospitals  and  asylums. 
Patients  who  were  town  charges  could  also  be  supported  at  Butler 
Hospital  by  their  respective  towns. 

Here  it  is  fitting  to  mention  the  relations  which  have  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Butler  Hospital.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  institution  in  this  community  afforded  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  state  and  towns  to  provide  for  many  of  their  insane  at 
moderate  cost.  This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  especially  for 
the  reason  that  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  and  before  the  law  was  passed  permitting  acute 
cases  to  be  received  at  the  State  Asylum,  the  state  availed  itself  of 
the  beneficent  spirit  of  this  private  corporation  to  care  for  their 
new  and  acute  cases.  Even  after  the  state  began  to  receive  acute 
cases  Butler  Hospital  continued,  and  does  to  this  day,  to  maintain 
its  policy  of  providing  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  at  Butler 
Hospital  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  The  state,  it  is  true,  compensates  Butler  Hospital  to  a 
certain  extent  for  this  accommodation.  The  state,  however,  has 
been  relieved  of  the  expense  of  construction  for  these  cases. 

The  history  of  state  institutional  care  of  the  insane  in  Rhode 
Island  from  the  opening  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Incurable 
Insane,  November  7,  1870,  to  the  present  day,  when  we  find  the 
official  name  of  the  institution  to  be  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
can  be  best  set  forth  by  dividing  this  time  into  two  periods.  The 
first  we  will  designate  as  the  period  of  general  and  deputy  superin¬ 
tendencies.  This  extends  from  the  opening  to  May  21,  1897.  The 
second  period  began  with  this  date  and  extends  through  the 
present  time  and  may  be  called  the  period  of  medical  superinten¬ 
dencies. 
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During  the  first  period  the  official  name  given  to  the  lands  upon 
which  the  State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  the  State 
Almshouse  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  are  located  was 
State  Farm.  Until  May  21,  1897,  the  institutions  just  named  were 
departments  of  the  State  Farm.  All  were  under  one  general  super¬ 
intendent  with  a  deputy,  so  called,  at  each  department. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  superintendents  who  belong  to 
this  first  period :  Burnham  Wardwell,  official  title  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Farm,  previously  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  held  the  office  from  June  16,  1870,  to  December  22, 
1870.  Oliver  S.  Lovejoy,  M.  D.,  the  only  physician  elected  to  the 
superintendency  during  this  period,  held  office  from  May  10,  1871, 
till  the  autumn  of  1873.  Hugh  B.  Brockaway,  previously  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  held  office  from  the 
fall  of  1873  to  December  31,  1875.  Norman  W.  Eayers  held  office 
from  January,  1876,  to  May  22,  1876.  Samuel  L.  Blaisdell  held 
office  from  May  22,  1876,  till  the  autumn  of  1880.  The  official  title 
of  the  superintendent  was  changed  in  1877  to  Superintendent  of 
State  Institutions  in  Cranston.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  was  “  re-constituted  ”  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment,  which  placed  upon  the  board  the  “  oversight,  management, 
and  control  of  the  State  Prison  and  Providence  County  Jail.”  The 
next  superintendent  in  order  was  Charles  H.  Hunt,  who  came  from 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  Providence.  He  held 
office  from  November  1,  1880,  until  early  in  1886.  May  28,  1880, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  directing  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  and  Corrections  to  locate  and  construct  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  State  Reform  School,  the  government  of  which 
was  added  to  the  duties  of  the  board.  The  next  in  order  of  the 
superintendents  was  James  H.  Eastman,  who  came  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superintendent  of  the  male  department  of  the  State  Reform 
School.  He  held  office  from  1886  until  his  death  August  22,  1907. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  had  under  his  charge,  all  at  the  same 
time,  the  State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  the  State 
Almshouse,  the  State  Reform  School  and  the  Asylum  for  the 
Chronic  Insane.  His  superintendency  over  the  latter  department 
ceased,  however,  in  1897. 

We  come  now  to  a  point  where  we  can  consider  the  internal 
management  of  that  department  of  the  State  Farm  which  provided 
for  the  insane.  While  all  the  superintendents  above  named  had 
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this  department  under  their  charge,  the  asylum  had  at  the  same 
time  a  so-called  deputy  superintendent,  who  was  charged  with  the 
immediate  conduct  of  the  department.  These  deputies  were,  suc¬ 
cessively,  Frederick  W.  Perry,  a  layman,  who  was  placed  in  charge 
at  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  and  who  resigned  his  office  January  7, 
1881,  thus  conducting  the  asylum  for  over  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  number  of  patients  increased  to  245.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Leon  C.  Vinal,  M.  D.,  who  held  office  until  July  1,  1884.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  P.  Stimson,  M.  D.,  who  held  office  until  July, 
1885.  He  was  succeeded  by  Herbert  J.  Pomroy,  M.  D.  He  was 
succeeded  December  1,  1886,  by  George  F.  Keene,  M.  D.  Before 
the  appointment  of  physicians  as  deputy  superintendents  of  the 
asylum  department,  the  medical  work  had  been  performed  by  non¬ 
resident  physicians,  who  received  appointments  as  visiting  physi¬ 
cians.  These  visiting  physicians  in  the  order  of  their  service  were 
William  H.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Charles  H.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  George  T. 
Perry,  M.  D.,  and  George  F.  Keene,  M.  D.  Dr.  Keene  had  at  times 
as  non-resident  assistants  George  E.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  Harry  W. 
Kimball,  M.  D.,  J.  W.  McCaw,  M.  D.,  and  George  S.  Machan, 
M.  D. 

With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Vinal  as  deputy  superinten¬ 
dent,  the  opinion  which  had  been  held  for  some  time  by  the  board 
that  a  physician  should  be  placed  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
asylum  was  carried  out.  Dr.  George  F.  Keene  had  been  appointed 
visiting  physician  of  the  state  institutions  March  1,  1883,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  George  T.  Perry.  After  Dr.  Keene’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Chronic 
Insane,  he  continued  to  act  as  a  visiting  physician  to  all  of  the 
state  institutions  at  Cranston. 

Dr.  Keene  was  the  deputy  superintendent  under  James  H.  East¬ 
man  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  period.  We  will  conclude 
the  account  of  this  period  by  noting  the  growth  of  the  asylum  and 
the  accommodations  which  had  been  provided.  At  this  time  the 
hospital  had  715  patients,  with  accommodations  for  600  patients. 
After  the  construction  of  the  first  wooden  pavilions,  as  accom¬ 
modations  were  needed  for  the  increase  in  numbers,  the  type  of 
buildings  which  were  erected  were  of  one  story,  constructed  of 
stone  obtained  mainly  from  the  farm,  the  outside  walls  being 
covered  with  cement. 
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At  the  Tanuary  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1897,  an  act 
was  passed  changing-  the  name  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
to  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  the  same  time  making  it  “  a 
separate  institution  ”  and  authorizing  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  Corrections  to  appoint  a  superintendent  who  should  be  a 
physician. 

Dr.  George  F.  Keene  received  his  appointment  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  May  21,  1897.  Dr.  Keene  died  in  office  March  13,  1905. 
Dr.  Keene  had  spent  his  whole  professional  life  in  this  community, 
upon  which  he  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  account  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  abilities  as  a  physician.  As  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  his  untiring  labors  in  the  service  of 
the  state  won  the  appreciation  of  officials,  the  respect  of  friends,  of 
patients  and  the  gratitude  of  his  charges.  His  whole  official  con¬ 
nection  with  the  institutions,  including  his  time  as  a  visiting  physi¬ 
cian,  covered  a  period  of  22  consecutive  years,  for  ten  and  one-half 
of  which  he  was  the  deputy  superintendent  of  the  asylum  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  nearly  eight  years  the  superintendent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  under  its  present  name  of  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

During  Dr.  Keene’s  superintendency  the  yearly  average  number 
of  patients  increased  to  nearly  1000.  A  large  amount  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  during  his  administration.  A  new  type  of 
buildings,  as  compared  with  the  old  on  the  premises,  was  adopted, 
the  material  being  brick,  the  architecture  of  a  simple  colonial  style 
and  portions  of  the  new  buildings  were  of  fireproof  construction. 
These  new  buildings  comprise  a  congregate  dining  hall,  with  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  for  800  patients,  a  service  building,  boiler  house  and 
one  ward  building.  These  structures  are  grouped  and  planned  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  future  extension  along  the  same  lines. 

Dr.  Keene  was  succeeded  by  Fred  B.  Jewett,  M.  D.,  June  16, 
1905,  who  was  promoted  from  the  position  of  deputy  superinten¬ 
dent,  as  the  office  of  first  assistant  physician  is  denominated.  He 
resigned  his  position  April  5,  1907,  and  on  retiring  from  the  office 
entered  private  practice  in  Providence. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  preceding  1907,  both  by  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  and  Corrections  and  by  the  superintendents,  Drs. 
Keene  and  Jewett,  the  requirements  of  the  hospital  relating  to 
accommodations,  nursing  and  medical  service  had  been  constantly 
set  forth  in  their  official  reports.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished 
since  1907  will  be  found  in  these  reports,  forestalled  as  far  as 
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recommendations  and  the  urging  of  medical  development  are 
concerned. 

Dr.  Jewett  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  II.  Harrington,  M.  D., 
August  i,  1907.  During  the  past  five  years  the  medical  service  has 
been  organized  with  a  staff  of  physicians  which  compares  favorably 
in  point  of  efficiency  and  numerically  with  most  of  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  A  building  known  as  the  Reception  Hospital,  which  is 
in  plan  and  purpose  a  psychopathic  hospital  for  the  new  and  acute 
cases,  has  been  erected  and  this  was  occupied  May  28,  1912.  This 
building  is  a  separate  unit  of  the  group  of  the  hospital  buildings 
and  occupies  a  commanding  outlook.  It  is  463  feet  in  length,  has 
accommodations  for  184  patients  and  40  officers,  nurses  and 
domestic  help. 

The  State  Hospital  has  at  the  present  time  (1912)  1250  patients. 

As  stated  early  in  this  article,  a  new  form  of  control  has  been 
established  in  Rhode  Island  for  all  the  institutions,  not  only  those 
at  Howard,  but  for  the  whole  state.  The  legislative  session  of  1912 
created  a  paid  board  consisting  of  five  members,  officially  called  the 
Board  of  Control  and  Supply.  This  board  assumed  duties  July  1, 
1912.  At  present  the  board  is  purchasing  the  supplies  for  all  public 
institutions  in  the  state  and  has  the  full  control  of  all  buildings, 
their  construction  and  repair.  The  Board  of  State  Charities  and 
Corrections  is  still  existent,  but  with  its  powers  and  duties  unde¬ 
fined,  a  condition  which  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  cannot  long  continue 
without  bringing  about  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 

The  following  physicians  have  served  the  institution  since  its 
opening  as  a  department  of  the  State  Farm  to  the  present  time 
either  as  superintendents,  deputy  superintendents  or  resident  assis¬ 
tants  with  staff  appointments:  Herbert  J.  Pomroy,  1885-86; 
Edward  P.  Stimson,  1884-85 ;  Oliver  S.  Love  joy,  1871-73  ;  George 
F.  Keene,  1883-1905 ;  John  E.  Kenney,  1900-01  ;  Erastus  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  1893-97;  Henry  A.  Jones,  1899-1904;  Edgar  I.  Hanscom, 
1904-10  ;  George  E.  Simpson,  1905-  ;  Fred  B.  Jewett,  1897-1907  ; 

Arthur  H.  Harrington,  1907-  ;  Elisha  H.  Cohoon,  1908-  ;  Leslie 

B.  Coffin,  1908;  William  B.  Treadway,  1908-10;  Edmund  A. 
Ehlers,  1910-11;  Norman  A.  Johnson,  1910-  ;  Alvah  V.  Mills, 

1910-11 ;  Frank  L.  S.  Reynolds,  1911 ;  Aleck  P.  Harrison,  1911  ; 
Amos  E.  Barton,  1911-12;  John  H.  Travis,  1912-  ;  Niles  West- 

cott,  1912-  ;  Sidney  M.  Bunker,  1912-  ;  George  A.  Parker, 
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RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED.1 

Slocum,  R.  I. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  was  established 
in  1907,  on  an  estate  of  some  500  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of 
,  Exeter. 

The  general  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  two  distinct  divi¬ 
sions,  viz. :  An  educational  department  and  a  custodial  department. 
As  part  of  the  custodial  department  a  colony  system  is  to  be  adopted 
on  part  of  the  estate,  but  distinct  from  the  main  institution.  The 
boys  of  the  middle  and  higher  grades  will  go  to  the  colony  and 
become  the  working  force  there,  doing  the  farm  work,  attending 
to  the  grounds,  as  well  as  helping  with  the  mechanical  work  at  the 
main  institution. 

At  present  the  following  buildings  are  either  completed  or  under 
construction :  Three  buildings  in  the  colony  group,  consisting  of 
two  dormitories  and  one  service  building ;  in  the  main  department 
of  the  institution,  two  dormitories  for  girls,  a  laundry,  a  power 
house  and  a  female  attendant’s  home.  In  addition  there  is  a  build¬ 
ing  used  as  office  building  and  house  for  the  superintendent,  an  old 
farm  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farm  employees,  one 
good  barn,  and  various  outbuildings. 

The  idea  of  the  institution  is  to  receive  all  classes  of  mental  de¬ 
fectives,  to  train  them  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  department,  and  then  furnish  useful  occupation  for  such  of 
them  as  remain  in  the  institution.  Owing  to  the  class  of  cases 
admitted  to  the  institution  previous  to  this  time,  little  academic 
work  has  been  done,  but  every  child  that  is  physically  and  mentally 
capable  has  been  taught  some  useful  thing.  For  girls  this  teaching 
embraces  all  forms  of  house  work,  together  with  sewing  and 
laundry  work  for  some  of  the  higher  grades.  The  boys  are  taught 
to  do  farm  work,  gardening,  grading,  carpentering,  painting,  and 
shoe  repairing ;  they  also  assist  with  the  house  work  in  their  own 
buildings. 

For  entertainment  and  amusement  various  games  are  played, 
such  as  baseball,  volley-ball,  croquet,  basket-ball;  while  the  girls 

1  Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Ladd,  superin¬ 
tendent. 
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have  folk  dances  and  similar  games.  One  evening  of  each  week 
an  entertainment  is  held  in  each  building,  at  which  the  children 
dance  or  play  cards.  Special  efforts  are  made  in  the  way  of  enter¬ 
tainments  at  Christmas,  Thanksgiving  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  number  of  inmates  May  24,  1915,  was  130.  This  number 
will  be  increased  to  300  by  1916. 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Ladd. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Report  on  the  poor  and  insane  in  Rhode  Island  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  January  session,  1851,  by  Thos.  R.  Hazard, 
of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

COVENTRY. 

Visited  the  poor  of  this  town  on  the  5th  of  9th  month  last,  and  found 
them  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable.  The  house  in  which 
they  were  huddled  was  old  and  dilapidated,  and  the  furniture  was  absolutely 
unfit  for  the  use  of  the  most  degraded  savages.  This,  I  understood  the 
keeper  to  say,  that  the  town  was  to  furnish.  The  mattresses  and  bed 
clothing  were  filthy  and  ragged.  Not  a  sheet  nor  a  pillow  case  was  to 
be  seen,  and  I  afterwards  understood  that  the  town  did  not  deem  such 
articles  necessary,  and  therefore  was  not  in  the  practice  of  furnishing 
them.  The  chairs  were  all  more  or  less  broken  or  worn  out,  and  there 
was  but  one  in  the  house  that  had  both  back  and  bottom.  A  poor,  help¬ 
less,  palsied  female,  who  had  not  stood  for  years,  was  braced  in  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  by  its  being  stuffed  with  rags.  An  insane  woman, 
who  had  been  recently  removed  by  the  town  from  the  Butler  Hospital, 
was  ordered  from  her  filthy  lair  (where  she  was  confined  by  the  corner 
of  a  bedstead  being  pushed  against  the  door)  in  a  tone  of  voice  such  as 
keepers  of  wild  beasts  use  in  colloquy  with  tigers.  At  the  stern  summons 
she  came  forth  and  stood  silent  and  motionless,  to  be  gazed  at — a  caricature 
of  despair  clothed  in  filth  and  rags.  No  sign,  look  or  token  indicated  that 
she  noticed  aught  that  was  said,  until  at  her  keeper’s  bidding,  she  quietly 
retired  to  her  den.  I  happened  to  visit  this  house  when  the  poor  inmates 
were  engaged  at  what  was  intended  for  dinner.  A  few  hours  before  I 
had  witnessed  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Scituate  partaking  of  a  plentiful 
breakfast  of  good  and  wholesome  food.  This,  perhaps,  rendered  the 
appearance  of  the  repast  before  me  the  more  striking. 

On  the  table  I  now  beheld  a  dish  of  unripe,  watery  potatoes  was  all  the 
food  to  be  seen  or  that  was  visible  in  the  house,  save  a  mouthful  of  Indian 
bread  which  a  woman  held  in  her  hand.  The  supply  of  these  miserable 
potatoes  was  evidently  scanty,  as  they  were  soon  all  devoured  and  the 
children  lingered  about  the  table  evidently  hungry  still.  As  I  was  about 
leaving  the  premises,  I  observed  two  of  these  children  going  towards  a 
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pond  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  Supposing  that  they  were  going  to  fish, 
I  was  curious  to  inspect  their  tackle,  and  called  them  to  me.  I  found  that 
their  poles  were  taken  from  a  pile  of  brush  nearby,  and  that  their  lines 
were  made  of  short  strips  of  worn  and  faded  cotton  cloth  tied  together. 
They  had  no  hooks  of  any  description,  and  I  question  whether  even  a 
pin  could  be  found  in  the  poorhouse  for  that  purpose.  This  was  a  trifling 
incident  to  be  sure,  but  associated  as  it  was  with  the  desolateness  of  every¬ 
thing  around  me,  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  witnessed  one  that 
impressed  me  with  a  more  heart-sickening  sense  of  utter  and  helpless 
destitution. 


BUTLER  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  1844. 

This  institution,  situated  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  City  of 
Providence,  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
at  their  January  session,  1844. 

The  funds  for  its  establishment  were  derived  from  the  following  sources, 
viz : 


Bequeathed  by  the  late  Nicholas  Brown . $  30,000.00 

Donation  from  the  late  Cyrus  Butler .  40,000.00 

Subscribed  by  all  other  persons,  most  of  them 

citizens  of  Rhode  Island  .  57,935-28 


$127,935.28 

It  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  the  late  Cyrus  Butler  that  the 
sum  of  $50,000  shall  always  be  kept  on  interest,  and  the  income  be  applied 
to  the  current  expenses  of  the  hospital. 

Owing  to  circumstances  incident  to  the  commencement  of  new  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  the  hospital  became  early  involved  in  debt,  from  which 
they  were  generously  relieved  by  Alexander  Duncan,  who  some  time  since 
made  a  donation  to  the  corporation  of  $20,000,  which  sum  sufficed  to  cancel 
all  the  indebtedness  of  the  hospital  and  leave  a  small  balance  to  its  credit. 
The  institution  is  now  entirely  out  of  debt. 

By  a  statement,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Ray,  the  superintendent,  it 
appears  that  there  were  in  the  hospital  the  17th  of  last  month  (1850)  : 

Patients  from  without  the  state .  15 

Rhode  Island  patients,  supported  by  cities  and  towns  . .  61 

Rhode  Island  patients,  supported  by  their  friends.  ...  26 

Rhode  Island  patients,  supported  by  state  appropriation 

and  friends .  12 

Rhode  Island  patients,  supported  by  towns  and  friends.  1 

Total .  1 1 5 

Of  these  52  were  males  and  63  females. 

Of  the  100  patients  belonging  to  Rhode  Island,  23  were  from  foreign 
parts ;  74  were  born  in  the  state ;  and  3  were  born  in  other  states. 
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LIST  OF  INSANE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Pauper  males  at  Butler  Hospital .  28 

Pauper  females  at  Butler  Hospital .  30 

Pauper  males  at  town  asylums .  34 

Pauper  females  at  town  asylums .  51 


Total . M3 

Pauper  insane  . . .  J4 3 

All  others .  *4° 


Grand  total  .  2&3 


STATE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  INSANE 

PERSONS,  1850. 

At  its  last  winter  session  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  the  annual 
sum  of  $1000  for  the  relief  of  those  insane  persons  in  Rhode  Island 
whose  pecuniary  resources  were  not  sufficient  without  further  aid  to  enable 
their  friends  to  place  them  at  the  Butler  Hospital,  provision  being  made  in 
the  act  that  not  more  than  $50  per  annum  should  be  granted  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  one  patient.  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  your  best 
feelings  to  know  that  your  charitable  appropriation  has  already  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good.  The  statistics  under  the  head  of  Butler  Hospital, 
contained  in  this  report,  show  that  there  were  recently  12  recipients  of 
this  bounty  in  that  institution,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  who  by  law  is  made  the  dispenser  of  this  fund,  that  he  has  granted 
in  all  certificates  for  the  relief  of  18  applicants.  I  know  that  there  have 
been  some  families  relieved  by  this  timely  charity  of  the  state  who  would 
themselves  have  much  rather  gone  down  with  their  afflicted  relatives  to  the 
tomb,  than  to  have  been  compelled  to  have  consigned  them  to  the  horrors 
and  degradations  which  have  become  associated  with  the  name  of  a  poor- 
house,  and  through  which  terrible  ordeal  most  of  the  towns  in  the  state 
compel  all  to  pass,  however  deserving  they  may  be,  before  they  even  per¬ 
mit  their  friends  to  ask  for  public  aid,  to  enable  them  to  place  their 
helpless  and  afflicted  relatives  at  a  hospital  founded  by  charitable  funds, 
contributed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Among  other  cases  of  suffering  which  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  relieve,  I  am  acquainted  with  one  of  a  peculiar  and  most  dis¬ 
tressing  character. 

It  is  that  of  a  native  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  by  the  name  of  Willard 
Wade,  who  is  now  about  63  years  of  age.  I  have  been  informed  that  when 
this  young  man  was  apprehended  and  about  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of 
having  fired  some  building,  but  it  being  manifest  that  he  was  deranged 
in  intellect,  he  was  delivered  into  the  care  of  his  relatives,  upon  his  father 
giving  bonds  to  the  town  that  he  should  not  in  future  be  suffered  to  go 
at  large.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  kept  in  custody  by  the  family 
until  his  father’s  death ;  who  left  by  will  some  rather  unproductive  looking 
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property  in  the  higher  parts  of  Gloucester,  to  a  young  man  (who  I  believe 
had  married  a  relative  of  the  testator)  upon  condition  that  he  should 
support  and  look  after  his  insane  son  during  his  natural  life.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  directed  to  this  case  by  Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.,  a  benevolent  and 
well-known  citizen  of  Providence,  who,  in  two  written  communications  of 
different  periods  addressed  to  me,  detailed  some  of  the  facts  and  expressed 
much  sympathy  for  the  sufferer  and  an  earnest  desire  that  he  might  be 
relieved.  Under  the  kind  direction  and  aid  of  Mr.  Dyer,  and  of  his  friend 
^  Gloucester,  Otis  Sayles,  who  accompanied  me,  I  visited  Willard  Wade  on 
the  27th  of  last  7th  month.  We  found  him  about  four  miles  from  Chepachet, 
in  an  uphill  direction,  locked  into  an  outhouse,  some  six  or  eight  feet 
square,  into  which  after  some  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance. 
The  room  was  as  comfortless  and  filthy  as  could  be  imagined,  and  did  not 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  cleansed  for  years.  The  apology  for  a  bed  was 
completely  rotten  and  saturated  with  ordure.  In  this  room,  or  in  one 
similar  to  it,  I  was  credibly  informed,  this  poor  man  had  been  imprisoned 
f°r  33  years — nearly  30  of  which  he  had  been  chained  by  the  leg;  which 
limb  then  bore  unmistakable  marks  of  the  iron  that  had  lacerated  the 
flesh,  the  latter  being  much  discolored  and  seemingly  united  in  one  solid 
mass  with  the  bones  and  sinews.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  remarkably  benignant  and  good-humored  expression  of 
the  sufferer’s  countenance.  Both  his  looks  and  words  breathed,  as  it  were, 
the  very  milk  of  human  kindness.  Although  he  conversed  freely  and  tol¬ 
erably  rationally,  still  he  uttered  no  complaint.  Neither  did  he  exhibit  any 
indication  of  suffering— unless  as  such  might  have  been  interpreted  a  sigh, 
which  seemed  unconsciously  to  escape  from  his  lips  as  he  dropped  (after 
standing  some  time)  heavily  into  his  seat.  My  attention  was  directed  to 
his  feet,  which  were  thrust  into  the  lower  extremities  of  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  pair  of  old  boots.  Upon  being  asked  (and  not  before)  he 
drew  forth  a  foot — one  of  the  toes  was  entirely  rotted  off,  the  remaining 
four  were  black  and  matterated,  as  was  also  the  extremity  of  his  foot  for 
some  inches  adjoining.  This  was  caused,  as  I  was  told,  by  his  feet  having 
been  frozen,  I  think  the  previous  winter.  No  time  was  lost  in  seeking 
the  keeper  of  the  poor  maniac,  who  readily  consented  to  remove  the  suf¬ 
ferer  to  the  Butler  Hospital,  and  to  contribute  all  that  he  could  afford  (as 
he  said)  towards  his  maintenance  in  that  institution.  With  the  aid  of  funds 
received  from  Governor  Anthony  in  behalf  of  the  state  he  was  immediately 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  I  have  frequently  seen  him  since.  He  now 
appears  entirely  well,  his  dreadful  wounds  being  healed.  He  always  recog¬ 
nizes  me — has  something  cheerful  to  say;  makes  inquiries  about  things  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and,  in  compliment,  as  I  suppose,  to  what  he 
deems  to  be  a  sectarian  peculiarity  of  my  character,  converses  with  me  in 
the  plain  language. 

THE  INSANE. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  besides  58  patients  in  the  Butler  Hospital  at  their  charge,  the  towns 
maintain  in  all  85  insane  paupers  at  their  several  asylums  and  poorhouses. 
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Of  these  I  find  noted  in  my  memorandum  book  the  following  names  of 
persons  who,  as  far  as  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
insanity  will  permit  me  to  judge,  are  fit  subjects  for  hospital  treatment: 

East  Greenwich—  Abigail  Williams,  aged  42  years,  confined  in  a  grated 
room,  a  well-looking  woman  and  conversed  quite  coherently. 

Warren. — Ellen  Mason  and  Betsy  Chase,  each  aged  about  42  years, 
chained  near  each  other  to  the  floor  and  had  been  most  of  the  time  for 
four  years  or  more;  both  were  well-looking  women  and  both  conversed 

coherently. 

Foster. — Eliza  Hale,  about  40  years  of  age,  a  poor,  suffering  object,  in¬ 
sane  in  mind  and  affected  with  a  most  distressing  spasmodic  affection  in 
her  throat ;  also,  Hazard  Wilcox,  of  the  same  town,  46  years  of  age,  a  well¬ 
looking  man,  then  chained  and  had  been  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Gloucester. — Mary  Valet,  72  years  of  age.  Asenath  Andrews,  of  the 
same  town,  45  years  of  age.  Insanity  caused  by  loss  of  property. 

Coventry.— Betsy  Whitman,  50  years  of  age;  confined  in  a  small,  filthy 
room.  Lydia  Joursan  (also  of  Coventry),  about  30  years  of  age. 

Bristol  .—David  Cornell,  54  years  of  age;  a  most  pitiful  object.  Mary  B. 
Cornell,  of  same  town,  50  years  of  age. 

Portsmouth. — Mary  Slocum,  aged  60  years,  has  been  chained  for  many 
years ;  also  a  colored  man  has  been  brought  to  this  asylum  since  I  visited  it 
and  is  now  chained  there,  as  I  am  informed. 

Jamestown. — Mary  W^eeden,  aged  jo,  with  the  keeper  of  the  poor  in 
South  Kingston,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  lock  her  out 
of  her  room  days  or  she  would  not  sleep  nights,  nor  allow  others  in  the 
house  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  noise  she  made — was  very  clamorous 
when  I  saw  her. 

South  Kingston.— Sally  Cory,  aged  66;  confined  to  her  room  at  times, 
has  been  insane  about  four  years  and  is  very  boisterous.  One  other  young 
woman  in  same  town  who  has  since  my  visit  been  sent  to  the  Butler 
Hospital. 

The  above-mentioned  16  cases  are  all  that  I  know  of  at  the  asylums  or 
poorhouses  of  the  state  that  I  should  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
being  sent  to  a  hospital;  although,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  feel  that  I  am  competent  to  judge  correctly  on  the  subject.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  our  asylums  for  the  poor  are  of  long  standing 
and  are  probably  incurable.  Where  such  as  these  are  under  the  care  of 
kind  and  considerate  keepers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  as  well 
situated  as  they  could  be,  if  placed  in  a  large  institution  where  they  would 
necessarily  be  subjected  to  more  restraint,  and  where  congenial  occupation 
could  not  be  so  readily  furnished  them  as  at  an  asylum,  where  there  were 
but  few  insane  persons  residing.  But  then  there  is  this  difference  in 
favor  of  the  hospitals:  in  such  an  institution  the  insane  are  always  insured 
uniform  and  kind  treatment — whereas,  in  a  town  asylum  a  change  of  keep¬ 
ers  may  subject  the  poor  maniac  to  the  most  brutal  treatment,  and  it  will 
matter  but  little  to  him  whether  this  is  the  effect  of  malice  or  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  caretaker. 
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I  do  not  mean  that  these  remarks  should  be  understood  to  apply  to 
cases  of  recent  insanity — all  such,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  should  be 
placed  at  once  under  hospital  treatment.  And  so  should  all  those  cases  of 
longer  standing  that  cannot  be  controlled  at  town  asylums  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  chains,  to  close  confinement,  or  to  personal  abuses.  In  the  absence 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  there  seemed  to  be  some  semblance  of  an 
apology  for  the  dreadful  treatment  which  such  persons  have  heretofore 
been  subjected  to  in  our  state — but  we  no  longer  have  that  excuse  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  such  abuses  will  be 
classed  among  the  most  flagrant  crimes  that  are  committed  on  earth — and 
when  communities  who  sanction  them  will  be  placed  without  the  pale  of 

civil  society.  Already  has  there  been  great  progress  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  that  men  and  women  innocent  of 

Ciime  were  chained  in  dens  and  caves  and  cells  and  there  left  for  years 

together,  shut  from  the  light  of  day,  without  clothes  or  fire  to  shield 
or  warm  them.  Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
a  small  building  that  formerly  stood  in  the  highway  in  the  town  of  James¬ 
town  has  lately  been  removed,  in  which  an  insane  man  by  the  name  of 
Armstrong  had  been  confined  for  nearly  20  years,  the  year  round  without 
fire.  But  what  renders  this  still  more  astonishing  and  almost  passing  belief 
is  that  the  building  was  elevated  on  posts  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  floor  made  of  slats,  with  spaces  between  them,  after  the  manner  of  a 
corn  crib— that  the  excrements  of  the  prisoner  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
through,  and  thereby  prevent  the  necessity  of  cleansing  his  house.  He 
died  suddenly,  and  in  preparing  his  corpse  for  the  grave  many  splinters 
of  wood  and  straws  were  found  imbedded  in  his  flesh,  where  they  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  forced  by  painful  writhings  on  his  prison  floor. 

I  lately  saw  a  poor  woman  at  the  Newport  Asylum,  by  the  name  of 
Rebecca  Gibbs,  who  had  once  known  better  days,  but  had  lost  her  reason 
in  consequence  of  disappointed  affection  about  30  years  since,  from  which 
time  she  had  been  a  charge  on  the  town.  This  poor  creature  was,  as  it 
were,  completely  folded  up,  her  lower  limbs  being  drawn  up  closely  to 
her  breast,  so  that  her  knees  and  chin  nearly  or  quite  meet.  From  this 
position  they  are  never  relaxed.  I  was  told  by  a  commissioner  of  the 
poor  who  accompanied  me  that  this  revolting  deformity  was  solely  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  poor  creature  having  in  years  past  been  shut  up  for  several 
winters  in  a  cell  without  fire  and  without  clothes  (for  the  last,  as  is 
common  with  maniacs,  she  tore  from  her  limbs),  where  she  endeavored  to 
screen  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  severity  of  the  cold  by  placing 
her  body  and  limbs  in  as  compact  a  form  as  she  was  able  to,  and  that  thus 
the  sinews  and  muscles  had  contracted  and  adapted  themselves  to  the 
position  in  which  her  limbs  had  been  mechanically  forced  by  the  extremity 
of  the  weather. 

But  very  different  from  this,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  treatment  which  the 
insane  receive  in  this  asylum  at  the  present  day.  I  believe  that  I  visited 
it  at  a  time  quite  unexpected  by  the  superintendent  and  by  all  concerned 
in  its  management,  and  although  there  were  then  26  insane  paupers  in  the 
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institution,  I  found  them  all  at  liberty,  save  one  old  man,  who,  I  was  told 
by  the  commissioner,  was  only  temporarily  confined  in  his  room  for 
some  misdemeanor,  and  would  be  released  the  next  day,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  was  done.  Taking  into  consideration  that  these  were  nearly  or 
quite  all  old  cases  of  insanity,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  strong 
evidence  it  exhibited  in  favor  of  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  insane 
inmates  of  that  asylum  and  felt  almost  convinced  that  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  the  use  of  chains  and  prisons  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
And  I  am  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  if  such  means  are  to  be 
used,  they  should  only  be  applied  under  the  skillful  and  humane  direction 
of  men  who  have  made  the  proper  treatment  of  subjects  of  this  dreadful 

malady  the  study  and  business  of  their  lives. 

If  men  of  inexperience  or  of  uncultivated  or  depraved  minds  are  allowed 
to  imprison  or  chain  their  fellow  creatures  at  their  pleasure  or  caprice, 
it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  pretext,  great  abuses  will  inevitably  occur. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  that,  in  answer  to  inquiries  I  made  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  a  colored  man  I  have  before  alluded  to,  who 
was  taken  lately  from  the  Butler  Hospital  and  placed  at  the  asylum  of 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  that  I  understood  the  president  of  the  council 
of  that  town  to  say  that  this  man  was  very  well,  but  that  on  account  of 
a  habit  he  had  of  going  to  the  closet  and  helping  himself  to  bread  and 
butter  he  was  then  chained,  it  not  being  thought  safe  he  should  use  a 
knife,  as  he  did  in  cutting  the  bread,  etc. 

Still  more  recently  I  understood  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  same 
town  to  say  that  this  colored  man  was  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  but  that 
he  got  in  the  way  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
poorhouse,  and  that  he  was  therefore  chained  to  keep  him  away.  For  the 
relief  of  such  cases  as  this  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  some  state  legislation.  In  vain  will  ever  be  all  appeals  to  the 
humanity  of  a  community,  the  majority  of  which  sanction  and  defend  btich 
abuses.  For  some  years  great  efforts  have  occasionally  been  made  by  the 
more  humane  portion  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  relieve 
their  insane  poor,  but  without  effect.  They  have  not  only  Deen  uniformly 
outvoted  in  their  town  meetings,  but  it  has  been  too  evident  that  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  poor  maniacs  have  only  tended  to  rivet  more 
firmly  their  chains.  However  divided  on  other  subjects,  all  parties  seem 
there  to  unite  under  the  banner  of  oppression.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  the  question  of  relieving  the  insane  poor  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  I  heard  a  former  commissioner  of  the  poor  in  the  town 
meeting  in  Portsmouth  declare  in  a  loud  and  boasting  voice  that  he 
had  himself  once  severely  flogged  an  insane  person  at  their  asylum,  and, 
to  all  appearances,  the  shameless  avowal  of  his  brutish  exploit  excited  the 
approbation  rather  than  the  disgust  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  for  the 
relief  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dennis,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Providence  (where  he  had  been  at  work  at  his  calling,  which  was  that  of 
a  carpenter),  a  raving  maniac,  and  not  only  chained  at  the  Portsmouth 
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asylum,  but  absolutely  baled,  as  it  were,  in  sackcloth.  I  remember,  whilst 
he  lay  in  this  situation,  putting  an  apple  beside  him,  which  he  ate  after  the 
manner  of  a  brute,  by  gnawing  it  as  well  as  he  could  as  it  rolled  about  on 
the  floor.  The  relations  of  this  young  man  were  among  the  most  respect¬ 
able  and  influential  men  of  the  town,  and  they  made  every  exertion  to 
procure  his  being  sent  to  a  curative  hospital.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
god  of  Mammon  was  too  strong  for  the  angel  of  Mercy.  It  was  some 
weeks  or  months  after  the  failure  of  this  effort  to  relieve  poor  Dennis  that 
I  visited  the  Portsmouth  asylum  in  company  with  that  inestimable  friend 
of  humanity,  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  and  the  late  lamented  Anna  A.  Jenkins. 
Death  was  then  about  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  The  strong  man  lay  prostrate 
and  powerless  in  its  grasp.  Life’s  contest,  with  its  all-conquering  foe, 
was  nearly  over — I  heard  the  fearful  death-rattle  in  his  throat — and  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  upon  a  commissioner  of  the  poor  then  present,  who 
had  been  active  in  opposing  the  removal  of  the  dying  man  to  a  hospital — 
that  happy  would  it  be  for  him  if,  when  the  same  pale  messenger  was  sent 
to  summon  his  spirit  into  the  presence  of  a  merciful  but  just  God,  that 
he  might  then  be  allowed  to  free  himself  from  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of 
his  fellow  creature  by  the  plea  of  ignorance. 

By  the  statistics  contained  in  the  report  it  may  be  seen  that  the  average 
time  that  ten  of  the  insane  paupers  now  at  their  asylum  have  been  main¬ 
tained  by  the  town  of  Newport  is  more  than  25  years,  thus  showing  that 
the  town  has  been  put  to  a  charge  for  the  support  of  ten  persons  only, 
of  probably  not  less  than  $12,000.  Now,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  would  have  early  recovered  had  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  them  been  sent  to  a  good  curative  hospital  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  their  malady.  Thus,  besides  the  incalculable  benefits  resulting  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  by  restoring  the  patients  to  their  friends  and  society, 
the  public  would  have  been  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  them,  and  the  restored  persons  would  have  themselves  been 
enabled  to  contribute  by  their  labor  to  the  productive  property  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  not  improbably,  in  some  instances,  saved  their  families  or 
relations  from  coming  to  want  and  thus  be  thrown  a  burden  on  public 
charity. 

By  recurring  to  the  letter  received  from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of 
the  town  of  Westerly,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  humane  plan 
of  sending  insane  patients  of  that  town  to  the  Butler  Hospital  and  that 
two  patients  placed  there  by  him  were  both  shortly  restored  to  health. 
It  will  also  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  letter  received  from  the  president 
of  the  council  of  the  town  of  North  Kingston,  that  the  people  of  that 
town  humanely  decided  henceforth  to  keep  their  insane  separate  from  their 
sane  poor.  With  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Providence,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  towns  than  these  two  have  adopted  this  laudable  plan,  un¬ 
less  it  may  be  the  town  of  Richmond,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had 
no  public  poor  excepting  an  insane  patient  at  the  Butler  Hospital.  In 
alluding  to  North  Kingston,  I  was  reminded  of  a  most  interesting  case 
of  insanity  brought  to  my  notice  ill  that  town.  It  was  that  of  an  old 
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man  of  about  74  years  of  age,  by  the  name  of  William  Whitman,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  public  poor  of  North  Kingston  for  about  40  years. 
I  was  told  by  the  keeper  of  their  poor  (himself  evidently  a  kind-hearted 
man)  that  this  old  man  is  so  perfectly  harmless  that  he  avoids  on  all 
occasions,  killing  or  hurting  even  the  smallest  insects,  and  that  when  at 
work  in  the  field  he  will  carefully  remove  with  his  hand  the  little  bugs, 
worms,  etc.,  that  are  in  the  way  of  his  hoe  and  put  them  on  the  side,  lest 
he  should  hurt  them.  I  have  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  many  of  our 
greatest  and  what  some  might  call  best  men  could  not  be  visited  with  a 
degree  of  this  most  amiable  species  of  insanity.  And  for  one,  I  am  free 
to  declare  that  far  rather  would  I  that  the  Almighty  should  dispense  such 
an  affliction  as  that  to  a  child  of  mine  than  that  He  should  permit  it  to  be 
cursed  with  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  suffering, 
wherever  it  may  exist. 

As  a  final  argument  to  add  to  others,  to  prove  to  you  that  there  does 
exist  a  necessity  for  some  state  legislation,  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
better  care  of  the  insane  poor,  but  also  to  protect  the  sane  poor  from 
being  abused  by  the  insane,  I  will  lay  before  you  a  statement,  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  which  it  was  related  to  me  in  the  presence  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  witness,  on  the  30th  of  last  9th  month,  by  Caroline  Albro,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Portsmouth  asylum.  I  believe  that  the  character  of  this  poor 
woman  for  truth  and  veracity  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the 
land,  and  if  uncomplaining  quiet,  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  and  meek 
and  patient  endurance  of  suffering  under  the  most  afflictive  dispensations, 
is  to  obtain  a  reward  hereafter — she  will  doubtless  receive  a  large  share. 

After  stating  that  some  years  ago  she  saw  the  (then)  keeper  strike  old 
Thomas  Durfee,  an  insane  man  of  80  years  of  age,  a  full  blow  with  his 
fist  on  the  side  of  his  bald  head,  which  staggered  him,  because  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  way;  and  at  another  time,  seeing  old  Hannah  Lawton,  a  poor 
old  crippled  woman  lying  on  the  floor  unable  to  rise  without  help,  having 
been,  as  she  told  her,  knocked  down  by  the  keeper — and  a  few  more 
trifling  incidents  of  a  similar  character,  Mrs.  Albro  proceeded  to  state 
“that  about  six  years  ago  Mary  Slocum  (an  insane  woman)  struck  my 
wrist  with  a  fire  hook,  and  shattered  my  wrist  bone  and  knocked  out  my 
finger  joint.  I  have  suffered  everything  with  it;  I  do  now  suffer  much  at 
times.  Mary  Slocum  used  frequently  to  strike  the  people  here  and  once 
struck  me  on  the  side  of  my  head  with  her  fist  and  hurt  me  considerably, 
but  I  soon  got  over  it.  Mary  was  once  jamming  a  child  about  a  year  old 
against  a  chair.  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  kill  it,  and  took  it  up,  where¬ 
upon  Mary  seized  a  chair  and  struck  me  on  the  shoulder  with  it— on  the 
same  arm  that  she  had  before  broken.  My  shoulder  is  still  very  lame 
in  consequence  of  the  blow — it  is  now  nearly  two  years  ago  since  it  was 
done.  Mary  came  up  one  morning  where  Miss  Browning  lay  sick  and 
beat  and  hurt  her  considerably.  Miss  Browning  died  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months  later  after  this.  I  have  suffered  much  for  fear  of  the 
insane  and  sometimes  cannot  sleep  for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  them. 
Last  winter  I  was  in  my  room,  which  opens  into  the  sitting  room,  where 
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we  usually  sit,  and  I  heard  Mary  Slocum  attack  Mrs.  Cornell,  an  old 
woman  of  about  86  years  of  age.  She  beat  her  with  a  broom  stick  on 
the  head,  back  and  arm  and  bruised  her  arm  badly  and  hurt  the  bone,  so 
that  she  could  never  after  that  dress  or  undress  herself.  She  used  to 
groan  and  complain  much  of  her  arm — she  died  about  two  weeks  after 
the  beating.  She  had  previously  been  subject  to  spells  of  short  breath, 
and  seemed  to  fail  fast  after  being  beaten.  I  was  told  by  those  who  were 
at  the  house  before  I  came  and  who  are  now  dead  and  gone  that  Mary 
used  to  beat  them  and  hurt  them  much.  Mary  Slocum  once  struck  me 
at  the  table  on  my  hand  with  a  knife  so  as  to  make  it  bleed.” 

On  the  same  morning  and  after  old  Mrs.  Cornell  was  so  badly  beaten  it 
so  happened  that  I  was  at  the  Portsmouth  asylum,  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  I  believe  her  death  was  hastened  by  the  beating  she  had 
received.  Her  arm  was  bound  up  and  she  appeared  wild  with  excitement 
and  fright  and  complained  bitterly  to  me.  This  Mary  Slocum  was  then 
chained,  and  I  could  liken  the  position  she  occupied  in  that  helpless 
family  to  nothing  better  than  that  of  a  wolf  which  a  shepherd  should 
keep  chained  in  a  fold  and  which  was  occasionally  let  loose  to  worry 
and  devour  the  sheep,  thus  keeping  them  in  a  constant  state  of  terror. 

The  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  Portsmouth  asylum  at  that  time  was  to 
execute  a  commission  which  I  had  received  from  some  excellent  ladies 
in  Philadelphia  to  remove  from  the  asylum  and  place  at  board  for  life 
in  a  private  family,  at  their  expense,  William  R.  Fales,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  young  men  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted. 
For  many  years  this  young  man  had  been  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaint  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  lie  in  any  other  position  than  on 
his  side,  neither  could  he  turn  or  move  himself  in  bed  without  assistance. 
His  limbs  were  wrenched  and  distorted  in  the  most  shocking  manner  and 
there  was  apparently  scarcely  a  particle  of  flesh  on  them.  He  was  in 
almost  constant  pain,  which  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  excruciating; 
yet  through  all  his  suffering  his  faith  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God 
never  forsook  him.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  life  his  countenance  re¬ 
tained  a  highly  intellectual  and  almost  heavenly  expression.  Whilst  lying 
in  this  state  he  managed  to  write  with  a  pencil  many  letters  and  some 
essays,  which  since  his  death  have  been  arranged  and  published  by  one 
of  his  female  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  altogether  form  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  memoir.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  some 
of  his  essays  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Fenelon,  and  seem 
to  be  breathed  forth  in  the  same  gentle  spirit.  His  mind  was  of  the 
finest  mold  and  of  the  highest  order,  and  nothing  but  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  was  wanting  to  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  first  of  men.  He  was 
removed  from  the  asylum  about  a  year  since  and  placed  in  a  family  where 
he  received  every  necessary  attention,  but  at  the  expiration  of  about  seven 
months  he  was  visited  with  a  complicated  disease,  of  which  he  died,  aged 
about  30  years.  Gifted  with  an  exceedingly  sensitive  mind  and  of  a 
delicate  physical  organization,  both  rendered  more  keenly  susceptible  by 
a  most  painful  malady,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  his  sufferings  must 
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have  been  increased  by  the  constant  apprehension  of  being  attacked,  in 
his  helpless  and  perfectly  defenceless  condition,  by  the  insane.  He  used 
sometimes  whilst  at  the  poorhouse  touchingly  to  remark  to  me  that  he 
passed  many  long  and  weary  nights  without  sleep  on  account  of  excessive 
pain,  and  that  when  his  pain  abated  he  was  sometimes  kept  awake  by  the 
ravings  and  babbling  of  an  insane  woman  who  occupied  an  adjoining 
room. 

By  an  extract  from  the  late  census,  kindly  furnished  by  the  marshal  of 
this  district,  which  I  have  incorporated  in  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  number  of  insane  persons  in  this  state,  exclusive  of  paupers, 
are  140  in  number,  including  15  at  the  Butler  Hospital  belonging  to  other 
parts.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  there  are  an  equal  or  greater 
number  than  the  last  mentioned  at  lunatic  institutions  without  our  limits 
that  properly  belong  to  this  state.  It  will  therefore  appear  by  the  census 
and  the  returns  from  the  poorhouses  and  asylums  as  I  have  collected 
them,  that  there  were  283  insane  persons  in  all  within  the  borders  of  our 
state.  This  number,  however,  I  think  too  small.  I  have  myself  detected 
some  errors  in  the  census  returns  and  I  fear  that  there  are  many  others. 
By  examining  the  tables  that  I  have  constructed  from  these  returns,  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  can  probably  decide  whether  they  are 
correct  as  far  as  their  respective  towns  that  they  individually  represent 
are  concerned. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Babcock  says  “  public  charity  in  South  Carolina  dates  back 
almost  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  Charlestown,  having  for 
precedent  or  basis  the  poor  laws  of  England.”  1  In  1722,  shortly 
after  the  change  to  the  Royal  government,  the  Assembly  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  wardens  and  five  vestrymen  to  levy  assessments 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  who  had  been  residents  of  their 
parish  twelve  months.  A  more  effectual  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  passed  in  1737,  to  which  amendments  were  made  in  1738 
and  1 75 1 .  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  act  of  1751 
is  that  “  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  slaves  who  may  become 
lunaticks  while  belonging  to  persons  too  poor  to  care  for  them.” 
By  this  section  justices  of  the  peace  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  required  upon  notice  “to  cause  such  lunatic  slaves  to  be 
secured  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  parish,  as  well  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief  as  for  the  better  subsisting  of  such  lunatic 
slaves,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  parish.”  It  thus  appears 
that  the  earliest  legal  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  insane  in 
South  Carolina  addressed  itself  towards  providing  for  lunatic 
negro  slaves. 

The  Fellowship  Society  of  “Charles  Town,”2  established  in 
1762  and  incorporated  in  1769,  had  for  its  object  the  founding  of 
an  infirmary  or  hospital  “  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  and  other 
distempered  persons  in  the  province.”  Mills  says  that  this  society 
“  was  originally  intended  to  cover  under  its  sheltering  wing  the 
deplorable  maniac  and  for  that  purpose  appropriated  half  its  funds, 
near  $2000.”  This  effort  is  said  to  be  the  second,  as  far  as  known, 
to  provide  for  the  insane  in  the  colonies.  A  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  gives  a  representation  of  a  three-story  central  building  with 
two  wings,  evidently  planned  for  a  hospital. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  hospital  was  built,  however,  and 
probably  it  was  not,  though  Drayton  in  1776  refers  to  a  “  mad- 

1  “  Public  Charity  in  South  Carolina,”  p.  43,  Handbook  of  South  Carolina, 
1908. 

2  Now  “Charleston.” 
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house  ”  as  existing-  in  Charlestown  at  that  time.  The  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Fellowship 
Society  and  its  attention  was  probably  diverted  into  other  chan¬ 
nels.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that  the  early  efforts  among  the  colonies 
to  provide  for  the  insane  received  a  setback  during  the  Revolution, 
from  which  South  Carolina  did  not  recover  until  after  the  war  of 

1812. 

In  December,  1808,  judges  of  courts  of  common  pleas  in  South 
Carolina  were  vested  with  the  same  powers  as  courts  of  equity  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  lunacy  or  idiocy  and  to  appoint  guardians  for 
them.  In  1815  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the  historian,  was  fatally 
wounded  by  William  Tinnen,  an  insane  man,  who  was  thereafter 
placed  in  confinement,  probably  in  the  jail  at  Charleston.  In 
1826  Mills  states  in  his  “  Statistics  ”  that  “  the  poorhouse  and 
asylum  (for  lunatic  persons)  situated  near  the  corner  of  Queen, 
on  Mazyck  Street,  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  three  stories  high  and  crowned  with  a  large  cupola.  The 
number  of  paupers  and  outdoor  pensioners  averages  983  in  the 
year  ;  of  these  20  are  lunatic  persons  who  are  placed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  by  themselves.” 

The  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Samuel  Farrow  and  William  Crafts,  both  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  bar.  Through  the  exertions  of  these  two  men 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  21,  1821, 
authorizing  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum  to  be  combined  with  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  appointing  a  committee  to  carry 
the  resolution  into  effect.  The  committee  was  empowered  to 
draw  $50,000  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  of  stone.  The  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  given  up,  as  the  committee  reported  that  it  was 
unwise  to  combine  it  with  the  insane  asylum.  Four  acres  of  land 
within  the  City  of  Columbia  were  purchased  and  the  foundation 
of  the  present  State  Hospital  of  South  Carolina  was  laid  in  1822, 
but  the  work  of  construction  was  slow  and  it  was  not  until  six 
years  later  that  it  was  ready  for  occupation.  It  was  opened  in 
December,  1828,  the  first  patient  being  a  young  white  woman, 
whose  mother  came  with  her  as  matron  in  order  to  take  care  of  her. 

On  December  19,  1848,  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  passed 
an  ordinance  entitled  “An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Admission  of 
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Persons  of  Color  Into  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  for  Other  Pur¬ 
poses/’  which  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  now  met 
and  sitting  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same:  That 
hereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  “the  regency  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
South  Carolina”  to  admit,  as  subjects  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  persons  of 
color,  being  idiots,  lunatics  or  epileptics,  according  to  the  regulations  and 
conditions  heretofore  established,  except  that,  in  all  cases  of  applications 
for  free  persons  of  color,  none  other  than  residents  of  this  state  shall  be 
admitted,  and  in  all  cases  of  slaves,  admission  shall  only  be  by  request 
of  the  owner ;  nor  shall  any  person  of  color  be  admitted  into  the  institution 
until  the  expenses  of  such  person  shall  be  secured,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  “  An  Act  to  Carry  Into  Operation  the  Luna¬ 
tic  Asylum,”  requiring  the  payment  of  one-half  year’s  expense  in  advance, 
and  bond,  with  good  security,  for  the  remaining  expenses  as  they  arise : 
Provided,  That  the  charges  for  such  persons  of  color  shall,  in  all  instances, 
be  the  same  as  now  allowed  for  paupers. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Columbia  still  remains 
the  only  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  hospital  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  They  receive  a  per  diem  when  actually  employed.1 

Classes  Committed. — The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  main¬ 
tained  solely  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of  insane  persons.  A 
person  is  considered  insane  or  fit  to  be  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
who  by  reason  of  mental  aberration  is  dangerous  to  others  or  to 
his  own  life  or  person  or  to  property.  Harmless  imbeciles,  idiots 
or  epileptics  may  not  be  maintained  at  the  hospital  except  as  pay 
patients. 

Insane  persons  not  residents  of  this  state  may  be  admitted  as 
paying  patients  to  the  hospital  by  the  same  process  of  law  as 
required  for  citizens. 

Legal  Procedure. — Application  by  a  relative,  friend  or  citizen 
for  commitment  of  an  insane  person  to  the  hospital  must  be  made 
to  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  the  alleged  insane 
person  resides.  The  judge  may  investigate  the  case  by  examining 
witnesses  and  if  reasonably  convinced  that  the  application  is  a  just 
one  he  must  transmit  answers  to  the  list  of  interrogatories  prepared 
by  the  regents  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  with  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  admission. 


1  See  Appendix  A. 
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When  informed  that  the  person  can  be  received,  the  judge  of 
probate  must  call  two  physicians  to  certify  to  the  insanity  of  the 
person.  If  the  judge  of  probate  believes  that  satisfactory  evidence 
has  been  offered  of  the  person’s  insanity,  he  must  make  certificates 
as  required  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  send  the  insane  patient 
to  the  hospital. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  expense  of  committing  patients  and 
transporting  them  to  the  hospital  must  be  paid  out  of  the  estate  or 
by  the  relatives  liable  for  their  support.  In  the  case  of  indigent 
patients,  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  state. 
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Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  a  memoir  of  William  Crafts,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made 
later,  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  that  in  the  session  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  1813,  “  the  late  Col.  Farrow,  of  Spartanburg, 
projected  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  failed  at  that 
time  from  the  situation  of  the  country,  which  required  all  its 
moneyed  resources  in  resisting  a  powerful  enemy:’ 

Another  account  says  that  Capt.  Farrow  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1812  and  re-elected  in  1814.  “  While  in  Congress  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  state  building  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  declined  re-election  to  Congress  in  1816  and 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  establishing  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  was  elected  and  re-elected  until  finally  in  1821  he 
secured  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  to  establish  the  lunatic  asylum, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  years  until  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  also  established.” 

Samuel  Farrow  ( 1760-1824)  has  rightly  been  called  the  “  Father 
of  the  Asylum.”  From  a  sketch  of  him  by  Judge  O’Neall  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Farrow  was  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  the  up-country, 
who,  without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  struggled 
through  difficulties  till  he  won  fame  at  the  bar  and  in  the  state  and 
national  legislatures.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  and  was  brought 
in  infancy  to  South  Carolina  by  his  parents,  who  settled  about 
1765  in  Spartanburg  District.  Farrow  was  a  patriot  of  ’76,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  British  and  bore  upon  his  face  a  scar,  result¬ 
ing  from  a  sword  cut  received  in  battle.  After  the  war  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1793.  In  1810  he  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  state,  member  of  Congress  1813-16,  and  of 
the  State  Legislature  1816-21.  Judge  O’Neall  says  that  the  idea  of 
an  asylum  “  originated  with  Mr.  Farrow  from  seeing  by  the  road¬ 
side,  on  his  way  to  Columbia,  a  poor  woman  from  Greenville  who, 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  visited  Columbia  for  many 

1  By  J.  W.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  superintendent  1891-1913. 
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years.”  There  are  several  variants  of  this  legend,  but  of  Mr. 
Farrow’s  experience  and  sympathy  with  the  insane  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  the  Water’s  Genealogy,  it  is  stated  that  “  after  his 
success  with  the  asylum  Mr.  Farrow  declined  further  public 
honors  and  died  in  1824.  He  is  buried  at  his  old  home-place  near 
Musgrove’s  Mills  and  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  reads : 

SAMUEL  FARROW. 

Died  in  1824,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

“  He  was  feared  by  the  Tories  and  loved  by  the  Whigs. 

A  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  honest  man.” 

But  with  all  his  perseverance  Samuel  Farrow  did  not  succeed  in 
his  efforts  to  get  the  Legislature  to  found  an  asylum  till  he  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Wm.  Crafts,  Jr.,  of  Charleston. 

In  many  respects  William  Crafts  (1787-1826)  was  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Farrow.  He  was  born  in  Charleston,  where  he  received 
all  the  advantages  of  early  educational  training.  Subsequently  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  experienced  Dr.  Gardiner,  of 
Boston,  to  prepare  for  college.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  with 
distinction  in  1807  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Charleston,  afterwards  leading  a  brilliant  career  as  lawyer,  states¬ 
man,  orator,  editor,  poet.  In  connection  with  his  main  scheme  of 
popular  education,  Mr.  Crafts  was  especially  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  founding  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College  deserve 
special  recognition. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  these  two  distinguished  men — 
Messrs.  Farrow  and  Crafts — an  act  was  finally  passed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  December  21,  1821,  authorizing  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Under  this  act  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Governor  Thomas  Bennett,  the  Intendant  of  Charleston,  Elias 
Horry,  John  L.  Wilson  (next  Governor),  Dr.  James  Davis  (sub¬ 
sequently  the  first  physician  to  the  asylum),  Dr.  Edward  Fisher, 
and  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  who  were  empowered  to  draw  from  the 
state  treasury  $30,000  with  which  to  purchase  sites  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  for  the  purpose  of  the  asylum 
and  school. 
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The  commission  collected  information  about  the  defectives  of 
the  state,  showing  that  there  were  55  lunatics  and  29  deaf  mutes, 
and  reported  that  they  had  purchased  a  square  of  four  acres  within 
the  town  of  Columbia.  They  furthermore  reported  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  have  the  asylum  and  school  together. 

Writing  about  1826  Mills,  to  whose  “  Statistics  ”  reference  has 
already  been  made,  says  in  describing  Columbia: 

The  asylum  for  lunatic  persons  is  another  of  those  institutions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  liberality  of  the  state  in  this  place.  The  building  is  now 
nearly  finished  and  will  probably  soon  be  in  operation.  The  design  of  it 
is  both  novel  and  convenient.  It  combines  elegance  with  permanence, 
economy  and  security  from  fire.  The  rooms  are  vaulted  with  brick  and 
the  roof  covered  with  copper.  The  building  is  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  upwards  of  120  patients,  besides  furnishing  spacious  corridors,  hos¬ 
pitals,  refectories,  a  medical  hall,  several  parlors,  keeper’s  apartments, 
kitchens  and  sundry  offices.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  enclosure. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  is  considerably  within  $100,000.  Similar  buildings 
at  the  North  and  in  England  of  equal  accommodations,  yet  not  made 
fireproof,  have  exceeded  this  sum.  The  facade  of  this  asylum  represents 
a  center  and  two  wings,  and  is  crowned  with  a  large  cupola,  opened  all 
around,  with  sashed  windows,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator  to 
the  hospital  story. 

The  entrance  of  the  center  building  is  under  a  grand  portico  of  six 
massive  Greek  Doric  columns,  four  feet  in  diameter,  elevated  on  an  open 
arcade,  and  rising  the  entire  height  of  the  wing  buildings,  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  pediment.  Only  two  sections  of  the  wings  are  now  built, 
one  on  each  side,  these,  with  the  center,  being  considered  sufficient  to 
answer  the  present  demands  of  the  country.  The  design,  however,  is  such 
that  without  disturbing  its  symmetry  any  additional  accommodations  may 
be  made.  The  plan  when  completed,  according  to  the  original  design,  will 
sweep  a  semi-circle  or  horseshoe  figure,  and  enclose  a  spacious  court  to 
the  south. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  asylum  given  by  Robert  Mills,  but 
he  says  not  a  word  about  the  architect,  nor  was  the  name  of  the 
architect  known  by  this  generation  till  quite  recently.  Curiously 
enough,  a  set  of  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  “  Asylum  at  Col¬ 
umbia,  S.  C.,”  was  found  in  an  attic  of  the  McLean  Hospital, 
Waverley,  Mass.,  a  few  years  ago  and  sent  to  Dr.  Babcock  by  Dr. 
George  T.  Tuttle,  the  superintendent.  Upon  one  of  these  plans 
is  the  inscription  “  Designed  by  Robert  Mills,  Eng.  and  Architect/’ 
But  for  this  discovery  and  record,  the  name  of  the  forgotten  archi¬ 
tect  would  probably  have  remained  unknown.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Mills  was  the  designer  of  one  of  the  earliest  asylums 
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erected  in  this  country,  and  the  building  left  by  him  is  probably  the 
oldest  existing  asylum  building  in  the  United  States  erected  by  a 
state  for  its  insane.  Mills’  plans  are  very  instructive  and  deserve 
separate  publication.  Let  us  learn,  so  far  as  we  may,  who  Mills 
was. 

Robert  Mills  (1781-1855)  was  born  in  Charleston,  being  de¬ 
scended  on  the  maternal  side  from  Landgrave  Smith,  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietary.  In  1802  the  trustees  of  South  Carolina  College  divided 
between  Mills  and  another  architect  named  Clark  the  premium  of 
$300  offered  for  general  plans  for  the  college  and  grounds.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  State  Architect  and  Engineer  of  South 
Carolina.  It  was  while  holding  this  position  that  he  became  the 
architect  for  designing  the  original  asylum  building.  In  1837  Pres¬ 
ident  Jackson  made  him  architect  of  the  federal  government,  and 
he  held  this  position  until  1851.  Under  Jackson’s  administration 
and  the  one  following  it  Mills  designed  custom  houses  and  marine 
hospitals  from  New  Orleans  to  Massachusetts.  He  had  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  well  as  of  the  Postoffice  and  the  Patent  Office  buildings.  Mills’ 
designs  for  the  National  Washington  Monument  were  accepted 
over  many  competitors.  This  was  perhaps  his  crowning  work. 

Mills  says  of  himself  in  his  “Statistics  ”  (pp.  466-67)  that  he 
was  “  the  first  native  American  that  entered  on  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  engineering  in  the  United  States — these  he  pursued 
under  the  celebrated  Latrobe.”  He  says  he  designed  the  first 
monument  erected  to  Washington  ;  that  his  design  for  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  was  accepted ;  that  he  designed  and  erected  a  great 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia,  a  penitentiary  at  New 
Orleans,  and  that  “  many  years  ago  ”  he  made  a  present  to  this 
state  of  a  plan  of  a  penitentiary  to  induce  it  to  adopt  this  institution 
into  the  state. 

Robert  Mills  also  had  clearly  defined  views  upon  public  charity. 
He  says ;  “  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  all 
sums  of  money  or  other  assistance  given  the  poor  in  alms  which 
do  not  tend  to  make  them  industrious  never  can  fail  to  have  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency  and  to  operate  as  encouragement  of  idleness  and 
immorality.”  He  elaborates  his  views  and  cites  at  length  the 
theories  and  experiences  of  Count  Rumford  of  Germany,  “  as  well 
known  in  the  benevolent  as  in  the  scientific  world.”  Mills  believed 
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that  paupers  should  be  furnished  with  employment  and  be  required 
to  labor  for  their  own  support ;  that  each  district  where  the  number 
of  poor  exceeds  20  should  have  a  farm  and  suitable  buildings  for 
their  accommodation,  and  that  these  establishments  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  requisite  means  of  employing  the  inmates  according 
to  their  capacities  and  habits,  whether  in  carding,  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  sewing,  etc.,  in  the  house,  or  in  cultivating  the  land.  Mills' 
views  are  thus  briefly  cited  to  show  that  in  1826  and  earlier  he  ap¬ 
preciated  the  value  of  country  sites  and  employment  for  the  best 
administration  of  public  charitable  institutions. 

It  deserves  mention  that  of  the  two  founders,  one  an  elderly  man 
and  the  other  comparatively  young,  neither  lived  to  see  the  result 
of  their  combined  labors,  for  Mr.  Farrow  died  in  1824  and  Mr. 
Crafts  in  1826.  The  asylum  was  not  completed  until  1828. 

James  Davis  (1774-1838)  was  named  among  the  original  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  asylum.  Later  on  he  became  its  first  physician 
and  filled  that  position  from  the  opening  in  1828  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  ill  health  in  1835. 

It  was  upon  Dr.  Davis  that  the  chief  burden  of  fostering  the 
completion  of  the  institution  fell  after  the  death  of  Messrs.  Farrow 
and  Crafts. 

Before  the  asylum  was  opened  for  patients  Dr.  Davis  was  sent 
to  Virginia  and  the  North  to  visit  the  few  existing  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature.  Therefore,  he  may  clearly  be  recognized  as  the 
medical  pioneer,  who  guided  the  young  institution  through  a  most 
hazardous  and  discouraging  experimental  stage. 

The  painstaking  records  made  by  Dr.  Davis  of  his  early  cases 
are  well  worth  special  study  for  their  historical  value  and  interest. 
His  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation  have  been  men  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  South  Carolina,  being  well  known  as  physicians,  soldiers, 
educators  and  business  men.  A  portrait  of  him  was  so  mutilated 
by  Sherman's  “  bummers  "  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  it  was  no 
longer  preserved  by  his  family. 

On  December,  18,  1827,  an  act  was  passed  to  carry  the  lunatic 
asylum  into  operation,  and,  though  it  was  subsequently  found 
defective  in  many  respects,  some  of  its  provisions  remain  in  force 
to  this  day.  As  the  construction  of  the  asylum  proceeded  slowly, 
it  was  not  ready  for  occupation  for  another  year — six  years  after 
its  foundations  were  laid. 
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Although  all  the  privileges  of  the  new  institution  were  extended 
to  citizens  of  other  states,  no  applications  for  admission  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  some  time.  When  the  first  annual  report  went  to  the 
General  Assembly  no  patient  had  been  admitted.  In  that  report  it 
is  stated :  “  The  regents  regret  that  an  establishment  calculated  to 
do  honor  to  the  intelligence  and  philanthropy  of  the  state  should 
not  hitherto  have  met  with  a  success  commensurate  either  with 
their  wishes  or  the  bounty  of  the  government.”  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject  they  report  several  defects  in  the  law 
“  as  the  leading  causes  of  the  disappointment  of  this  benevolent 
plan  for  the  relief  of  the  most  dreadful  malady  to  which  our  com¬ 
mon  nature  is  liable.” 

While  the  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  December  12,  1828,  a 
young  white  woman  was  received  as  the  first  patient,  and  her 
mother  was  made  matron  to  look  after  her. 

In  1829  the  regents  and  physicians  still  considered  the  asylum 
an  experiment,  and  advertised  for  patients  in  the  newspapers  of 
South  Carolina  and  adjoining  states.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Treze- 
vant  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject : 

Our  institution  has  never  been  a  popular  one,  owing  to  the  improper 
conduct  of  those  who  were  employed  in  planning  and  erecting  the  build¬ 
ing ;  the  Legislature  was  grossly  deceived;  large  sums  of  money  were 
constantly  called  for  and  uselessly  expended,  and  when,  at  last,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  so  thoroughly  disgusted  had  the  Legislature  become 
that  the  asylum  was  a  byword  and  a  reproach  and  our  friends  hardly 
dared  advocate  it  in  the  halls.  Money  was  not  to  be  obtained  for  properly 
fitting  it  up  and  the  regents  never  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  for  its 
inmates  what  their  situation  really  required. 

In  November,  1830,  the  regents  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  pass  an  act  to  render  it  obligatory  on  all  persons  and 
bodies  corporate  having  charge  of  idiots,  lunatics  and  epileptics  to 
send  them  to  the  asylum  and  support  them  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  town,  parish,  etc.,  chargeable  with  their  support. 

In  1831,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  the  institution,  the 
regents  were  upon  the  point  of  resigning,  when  Governor  Hamil¬ 
ton  came  to  their  relief  with  $654  from  his  contingent  fund  and 
thus  tided  over  a  crisis.  It  was  several  years,  however,  before  the 
institution  was  established  upon  a  firm  footing.  In  fact  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  asylum  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  till  1836,  when  it 
was  completely  reorganized. 
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In  1846  Dr.  John  M.  Galt,  of  the  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Asylum,  in 
his  work  on  “  The  Treatment  of  Insanity  ”  (Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York),  says  of  the  asylum  in  Columbia: 

The  South  Carolina  Asylum  was  established  in  1822.  Contains  from  90 
to  100  patients.  In  wings  of  basement,  suitable  dormitories  and  other 
conveniences  for  unclean  idiots  or  epileptics — it  being  in  many  cases  im¬ 
possible  to  disinfect  the  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  building.  Suicide 
occurs  occasionally  by  hanging,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  police. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated  by  pauper  patients,  more  for  salutary  exercise 
than  profit;  this  furnishes  corn,  peas  and  other  small  grain,  but  not 
sufficient  for  use  of  house.  Since  this  mode  of  exercise  adopted,  mortality 
greatly  lessened  amongst  the  paupers.  Amusements  various  and  regulated 
by  their  former  habits.  Walking,  riding,  exercising  on  the  grounds  and 
music  form  the  principal  amusements.  Exercise  and  recreation  always  prove 
beneficial,  and  are  actually  called  for  to  preserve  their  bodily  health. 
A  persuasive  and  conciliatory  manner  exerts  greater  influence,  says  Dr. 
Parker,  the  superintendent,  with  the  insane  than  any  punishment.  Diet 
wholesome;  plain  food,  including  all  the  vegetables  of  the  season.  Pay 
patients  have  handsomely  furnished  apartments,  where  they  take  their  food 
or  at  the  table  of  the  superintendent.  Dr.  Trezevant  is  physician.  Favorite 
narcotics,  black  drop  and  morphia.  Chief  medicines  used,  blue  pills,  cicuta, 
digitalis,  tartar  emetic,  tincture  of  aloes,  etc. 

In  passing,  it  deserves  to  be  emphasized  that  for  many  years 
patients  were  received  in  this  asylum  from  other  Southern  states 
which  were  lacking  in  such  accommodations  for  their  unfortunate 
citizens.  Georgia  opened  her  asylum  in  1844,  North  Carolina  in 
1856,  Alabama  in  i860,  while  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  divided 
the  care  of  Florida’s  insane  down  to  1877  and  were  duly  paid  there¬ 
for,  each  quarter.  When  the  neighboring  states,  however,  did 
undertake  the  care  of  their  own  insane  the  location  of  the  South 
Carolina  Asylum  in  the  city  served  as  a  warning  to  them  to  place 
their  institutions  in  the  country  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
towns,  usually  the  capitals  of  the  state.  The  intramural  location 
of  our  asylum  has  had  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages  since  its 
opening. 

The  management  of  the  asylum  was  vested  in  a  board  of  nine 
regents,  who  were  elected  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and 
were  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  till  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  original  board  consisted  of  William  F. 
DeSaussure,  president ;  Robert  Henry,  D.  H.  Trezevant,  M.  D., 
Abraham  Blanding,  William  C.  Preston,  D.  J.  McCord,  E.  W. 
Johnson.  B.  F.  Taylor  and  Edward  Fisher,  M.  D.  Subsequently 
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some  of  the  noted  men  of  the  state  have  served  upon  the  board, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Maximil¬ 
ian  LaBorde,  Francis  Lieber,  Andrew  Wallace,  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Shand,  John  S.  Preston,  Dr.  A.  N.  Talley  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Taylor. 
Down  to  about  1880,  citizens  of  Columbia  were  usually  elected  to 
serve  on  the  board,  receiving  no  pay.  For  the  next  twelve  years 
one  member  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  each  Congres¬ 
sional  district.  In  1891  the  board  was  reduced  to  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  six  years.  They  now  receive 

a  per  diem  and  mileage. 

The  regents  have  always  endeavored  to  administer  their  charge 
upon  principles  of  the  broadest  charity.  Their  efforts  have  been 
towards  extending  rather  than  restricting  the  functions  of  the 
asylum.  To  the  classes  of  idiots,  lunatics  and  epileptics  originally 
provided  for  have  been  added,  from  time  to  time,  inebriates,  crimi¬ 
nals,  dotards,  paupers,  and  even  cases  of  nervous  disease.  In  fact, 
the  institution  has  served  many  communities  as  a  receptacle  for 
undesirable  citizens  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  till  1902  non-residents  of  this  state  were  often  admitted 
—long  after  neighboring  states  had  adopted  an  exclusive  policy 
towards  citizens  of  this  state  who  were  stricken  while  in  their 
midst,  or  before  they  had  been  residents  there  long  enough  to 

acquire  settlement. 

In  the  30’s,  after  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  institution  had 
been  recognized  by  the  public,  the  asylum  began  to  grow  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions.  Although  the  plans  prepared  by  Robert 
Mills  were  never  fully  carried  out,  but  were  wisely  modified,  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  original  structure  constituting  the  old 
asylum,  about  every  ten  years,  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  By 
1848  it  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  square  of  four  acres  upon 
which  its  foundations  had  been  laid.  Meantime,  about  40  acres 
of  land  lying  east  of  the  asylum  had  been  secured  tor  gardening 
and  farming  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  location  of  the  institution 
was  practically  within  the  city  proved  a  serious  disadvantage.  By 
1848  increasing  demands  for  the  admission  of  new  patients  forced 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  erecting  new  buildings  near  the 
old  site  in  Columbia,  or  else  selling  the  buildings  and  land  and 
moving  into  the  country.  Upon  this  question  there  was  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  regents,  the  physicians  and  the  General 
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Assembly.  At  one  time  the  controversy  was  so  bitter  that  it  almost 
led  to  a  duel.  Finally,  the  General  Assembly  in  1856  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  directed  that  new  wards  should  be  constructed 
upon  the  land  lying  east  of  Pickens  Street.  When  the  annual  report 
was  prepared  there  was  a  total  of  171  patients  in  the  institution, 
and  the  admissions  for  the  year  had  been  67.  Previously  Dr. 
Trezevant  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  state  might  in  the 
future  be  required  to  furnish  accommodations  for  as  many  as 
400  patients  annually.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  demands  in 
recent  times  for  the  admission  of  more  and  more  patients  (the 
number  of  new  patients  for  several  years  has  been  over  500  and 
the  total  number  under  care  was  1849  in  1906,  and  in  1911  the  ad¬ 
missions  were  71 1  and  total  under  treatment  2283) ,  we  can  now  see 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  1856  in  keeping  the  asylum  in  the  city 
The  regents  have  from  time  to  time  been  forced  to  purchase  such 
tracts  of  adjacent  land  as  were  offered  for  sale  at  seemingly  high 
prices,  and  the  patients  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  amount  of 
liberty  they  might  have  had  were  the  institution  located  a  few  miles 
in  the  country. 

But  in  the  40’s  and  50’s  not  even  the  most  far-seeing  statesman 
could  foretell  what  demands  the  future  would  bring  to  all  civilized 
communities  for  providing  for  the  insane.  By  that  decision  in  1856 
our  state  was  committed,  for  many  years  at  least,  to  the  policy  of 
maintaining  its  insane  wards  practically  within  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  two  sections  of  the  new 
asylum  building,  each  three  stories  high,  had  been  erected.  But 
the  total  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  institution  was  less  than  50 
acres.  Although  additional  land  was  rented  for  farming  purposes, 
it  was  many  years — after  1878 — before  the  regents  were  able  to 
purchase  small  adjoining  tracts  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 

From  1828  to  1836  the  superintendents  of  the  asylum  were 
laymen  who  were  practically  head-keepers ;  only  the  third  and  last 
seems  to  have  been  reliable.  Dr.  James  Davis  served  as  visiting 
physician  from  1828  till  1835.  In  1836  a  new  system  of  internal 
management,  which  Dr.  Davis  had  long  advocated,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  Abbeville,  as 
resident  physician  and  superintendent,  and  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Trezevant, 
of  Columbia,  as  physician. 
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Dr.  Trezevant  had  been  a  member  of  the  original  board  of 
regents.  He  seems  to  have  had  very  broad  views  regarding  the 
care  of  the  insane  and  also  of  their  needs.  His  reports  are 
evidently  the  productions  of  a  well-trained  mind  and  show  the 
experienced  physician  and  alienist.  He  had  his  own  opinions  and 
these  he  expressed  vigorously,  as  witness  these  extracts.  In  1853 

he  says: 

That  I  am  anxious  about  our  asylum,  I  do  not  deny.  I  have  oeen 
connected  with  it  from  the  time  the  first  patient  entered  its  walls  up  to 
the  present  moment.  I  was  with  it  when  it  was  viewed  with  pride,  and 
I  thought  that  our  little  state  was  far  in  advance  of  our  sisters,  though 
I  then  saw  much  that  was  faulty  in  its  construction.  In  1835  I  became 
aware  that  we  were  falling  behind.  In  1840  we  were  distanced,  and  it 
was  painful  in  ’45  and  ’50  to  see  how  inferior  were  our  accommodations 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  institutions. 

Again  in  the  same  report  he  says  with  reference  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  appropriations : 

I  confess  I  do  not  look  to  the  purse  of  the  Legislature  when  I  am 
acting  for  the  insane.  My  thoughts  are,  first  and  principally,  to  what  is 
most  for  their  benefit;  next,  to  what  will  assist  the  keepers  and  officers, 
and  lastly,  to  the  amount  necessary  to  be  expended.  Who  is  there  who 
claims  to  be  civilized  who  would  on  his  return  home  boast  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  of  having  saved  $20,000  by  curtailing  the  comforts  of  the  insane? 
that  he  had  voted  against  the  solicited  appropriation,  and  given  to  them  a 
prison?  that  he  could  not  see  the  utility  of  giving  them  comforts?  that 
he  had  asked  what  they  wanted  with  light  and  airy  rooms,  extended 
corridors  and  fine  verandas  ?  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  should  be  shut  up  in 
dark  cells  at  night  and  made  to  sleep,  and  in  the  day  they  could  walk  out 
ygry  well  in  the  yard?  Would  such  a  speech  be  permitted . 

Or  again,  this  paragraph  regarding  removal  into  the  country,  of 

which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate : 

This  has  been  with  me  a  subject  of  deep  and  anxious  thought,  and  18 
years  ago,  when  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  I  urged  on  the  joint 
committee  of  the  two  houses  the  propriety  of  abandoning  this  edifice  (the 
original  asylum)  and  erecting  one  better  adapted  to  our  wants. 

Dr.  Trezevant  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  for  when  his 
wise  proposal  of  removing  the  institution  into  the  country  failed  to 
secure  legislative  sanction,  he  and  some  of  the  regents  of  his  way 
of  thinking  resigned  as  officers  of  the  asylum,  io  use  his  own 
words,  Dr.  Trezevant  was  for  30  years  “  intimately  connected  with 
the  asylum  for  the  insane.” 
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In  1870,  Dr.  Ensor,  in  his  first  report,  quotes  from  Dr.  Treze- 
vant’s  reports  at  length,  saying:  “There  are  few  men  in  this 
country  whose  opinions  upon  the  care  and  management  of  the 
insane  are  worth  more  than  Dr.  Trezevant’s.” 

Dr.  Parker,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Trezevant  in  1856,  was  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  continuing  the  institution  in  the  City  of  Columbia.  As 
resident  physician,  he  had  long  devoted  himself  to  its  interests  with 
wonderful  singleness  of  purpose.  Few  men  and  no  physicians 
have  left  greater  claims  to  be  remembered  by  his  state.  In  all  he 
devoted  over  45  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  insane  in  our 
institution.  His  experience  and  skill  in  management,  coupled  with 
a  sublime  faith  in  his  mission,  alone  carried  the  asylum  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  war  and  its  direful  sequels. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  General  Assembly  Dr.  Parker  was  more 
conciliatory  than  Dr.  Trezevant,  for  in  his  reports  to  the  regents  in 
i860  he  says : 

It  is  true  that  the  prosperity  and  existence  of  the  asylum  rests  not 
entirely  in  your  hands,  nor  with  its  officers,  but  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
legislative  action.  To  the  honor  of  the  intelligent  members  of  that  body 
be  it  said  that  whenever  they  have  been  convinced  that  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  asylum  demanded  legislative  aid,  it  has 
always  been  extended  with  commendable  liberality.  But  they  require  to 
be  fully  informed  and  to  know  that  their  action  will  be  right.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  many 
of  them,  in  common  with  a  large  and  intelligent  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  entertain  incorrect  ideas  of  the  susceptibilities  and  requirements 
of  the  insane.  The  ordinary  limits  of  our  annual  reports  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  most  enlightened 
course  towards  this  class.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  regents,  who  will  undertake  the  duty  of  communicat¬ 
ing  fully  and  freely  all  matters  connected  with  the  asylum,  and,  if  they 
deem  it  proper,  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  aid  to  carry  on  necessary 
improvements  and  buildings  and  finish  such  work  as  may  have  been 
commenced. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  history  of  the  asylum  from 
1861-65,  prepared  by  the  writer  for  another  occasion,  bring  out  in 
part  the  salient  points  of  that  eventful  period  and  reveal  in  detail 
that  great  value  of  Dr.  Parker’s  services  : 

The  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  daily  average  of  about  200 
persons  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  appear  trivial  in  com¬ 
parison  with  later  experiences.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  that 
in  1863  “  the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  peculiar  trials  and  diffi- 
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culties.  Never  within  the  experience  of  the  oldest  member  of  this 
board  has  such  an  amount  of  effort  been  necessary  to  conduct  the 
administration.  These  difficulties  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  no  figure  of  rhetoric  to  say  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  its  close  the  existence  of  the  institution  has  been  one 
of  severe,  protracted  struggle.  Without  money  to  purchase  the 
necessary  supplies  the  board  was  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  its  treasury  for  support. ”  The  Governor  was  unable  to  furnish 
aid  from  the  contingent  fund,  because  it  was  already  too  small  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  the  military  wants  of  the  state.  The 
annual  cost  per  patient  was  $428  (Confederate  money),  and  the 
asylum  was  sustained  by  the  individual  credit  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  who  borrowed  the  necessary  funds  from  the  bank  of 
the  state. 

That  crisis  being  passed,  the  “  doors  were  again  thrown  open 
to  patients  from  all  parts,  without  discrimination  for  preference, 
without  regard  to  form,  degree  or  duration  of  disease.”  Citizens 
from  other  states  were  still  received  and  restored  to  usefulness.  In 
1864,  in  consequence  of  a  depreciated  currency  and  of  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices  of  supplies,  the  cost  of  board  in  the  City  of  Columbia 
was  from  $30  to  $40  per  day  and  from  $3000  to  $4000  per  year. 
Facing  such  conditions,  Dr.  Parker  courageously  said :  “  In  pre¬ 
senting  my  annual  report  I  may  reasonably  offer  you  my  congratu¬ 
lations  that,  notwithstanding  the  consequences  of  war  in  restricting 
and  curtailing  many  comforts  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  asylum,  as  well  as  our  remedial  agents,  we  have  by  your 
personal  liabilities,  with  the  just  liberality  of  the  last  Legislature, 
been  successful  in  our  efforts  to  conduct  the  institution  through 
another  year.'’ 

During  ’64  an  effort  was  made  by  Confederate  officers  to  obtain 
the  new  asylum  building  east  of  Pickens  Street  as  a  prison  for 
Northern  officers.  But  the  regents  declined  to  yield  their  trust  for 
other  than  its  original  purpose,  although  they  did  grant  an  unoc¬ 
cupied  square  lying  farther  east  for  the  purpose  requested. 

A  few  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  1865  may  serve  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  history  of  that  eventful  year : 

The  year  was  commenced  under  trying  circumstances,  but  no  special 
obstacle  to  our  regular  routine  of  duty  occurred  until  the  advent  of 
General  Sherman’s  army  on  the  17th  of  February.  The  wholesale  and 
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wanton  robbery  and  destruction  permitted  or  ordered  by  that  officer,  the 
burning  of  the  city  and  the  subsequent  want  and  suffering  of  the  whole 
community  are  too  indelibly  engraved  upon  your  hearts  to  be  now,  if  ever, 
forgotten.  The  asylum,  although  it  escaped  pillage,  was  crowded  by 
hundreds  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  sought  safety  and  shelter  from 
their  burning  homes.  Its  doors  were  thrown  open  and  its  scant  supplies 
shared  to  the  last  mouthful  with  the  starving  and  destitute.  Left  without 
a  horse  or  wagon  or  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  outside  world, 
our  situation  became  every  day  more  embarrassing  and  early  in  April 
I  made  my  first  appeal  to  you.  Your  condition,  in  common  with  that  of 
every  other  citizen,  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  render  assistance.  My 
next  appeal  was  to  Governor  Magrath,  but  alike  without  success.  Soon 
followed  the  final  disaster  to  our  arms,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
Confederate  currency.  Placed  in  a  position  from  which  there  seemed 
no  way  of  escape  consistent  with  duty,  I  continued  to  struggle  on  until 
the  last  of  May,  when  I  was  forced  to  apply  to  General  Gilmore.  He 
promptly  ordered  “  rations  and  medicines,”  but  such  was  the  demand  at 
this  post  that  only  one  week’s  supply  was  received  and  I  was  again  thrown 
on  my  own  resources.  Feeling  insufficient  to  the  task,  as  soon  as  a 
Provisional  Governor  was  appointed  I  wrote  a  full  letter  to  him,  but 
received  no  answer.  Reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  I  appealed  through 
the  newspapers,  “To  the  patrons  of  the  asylum  and  to  the  benevolent  of 
the  state.”  This  appeal,  too,  seems  to  have  gone  unheard,  save  in  a  single 
instance  of  a  lady  from  Charleston,  sister  of  James  B.  Campbell,  who 
promptly  responded  by  a  donation  of  flour  and  bacon,  nearly  equal  to 
the  rations  received  from  the  government.  I  have  thus  endeavored  to 
sketch  briefly  some  of  the  obstacles  which  beset  my  path. 

In  the  same  report  the  regents  say  that  they  “  deem  it  but  simple 
justice  to  express  their  conviction  that  but  for  Dr.  Parker’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  skill  and  energy  this  shelter  of  the  unfortunate  must 
have  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  At  a  period  when  the 
resources  of  the  board  were  exhausted  and  the  authorities  to  whom 
we  applied  for  help  were  impotent  to  assist  us,  when  destitution 
and  starvation  or  the  abandonment  of  the  institution  seemed 
inevitable,  your  superintendent  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
by  appropriating  his  domestic  supplies,  exhausting  his  private  re¬ 
sources  and  staking  his  personal  credit,  he  contrived  to  secure 
food,  raiment  and  the  necessary  comforts  for  the  patients.” 

Such  is  in  part  the  war  record  of  the  asylum,  which  should  be  a 
source  of  pride,  not  only  to  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Parker,  but  to 
every  South  Carolinian. 
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In  1869,  in  his  report  to  the  regents,  Dr.  Parker  says  : 

Another  important  subject  for  legislative  action,  now  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  board,  and  which  you  will  doubtless  urge  in  your 
annual  report,  is  the  better  provision  for  persons  of  color.  More  than 
20  years  ago  you  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
and  receive  persons  of  color.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  very  few  applica¬ 
tions  were  made,  the  number  in  the  asylum  never  exceeding  five.  During 
the  present  year  the  number  admitted  was  29.  For  so  large  an  accession 
to  our  number  there  was  no  adequate  and  suitable  provision,  and  the 
buildings  now  occupied  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  them  are  almost 
full.  These  buildings,  although  comfortable,  are  of  wood,  and  in  other 
respects  are  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  put.  My  ex¬ 
perience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  welfare  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  insane  of  both  races  require  that  they  be  kept  separate  and  apart.  And 
with  this  conviction,  even  if  the  present  buildings  were  of  greater  capacity, 

I  would  still  recommend  that  another  and  distinct  house,  of  brick,  properly 
planned  and  arranged,  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable  ior  their  special 
accommodation. 

In  spite  of  recommendations  to  the  same  effect,  made  annually 
by  successive  boards  of  regents  and  superintendents,  such  a  build¬ 
ing  as  Dr.  Parker  saw  the  need  of  in  1869  was  not  erected  till  1897. 
When  it  was  begun  it  was  very  properly  named  for  Dr.  Parker  as 
a  slight  recognition  of  his  eminent  services. 

Under  the  Republican  regime  in  1870  Dr.  J.  F.  Ensor,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  superseded  Dr.  Parker  as  superintendent.  Dr.  Ensor  began 
his  administration  by  securing  from  the  Legislature  the  adoption 
of  “  state  care  ”  for  beneficiary  patients,  that  is,  direct  support  from 
the  state  treasury,  instead  of  the  uncertain  support  of  the  counties 
for  patients  residing  in  them,  which  had  embarrassed  the  financial 
management  of  the  institution  for  years.  At  one  time  when  the 
state  (Republican)  government  refused  to  provide  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  institution,  and  when  its  officers  could  no  longer 
obtain  credit  for  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  in  Colum¬ 
bia  or  Charleston,  Dr.  Ensor  obtained  from  benevolent  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia  the  sum  of  $10,000  upon  his  personal  note.  In  this 
way  the  institution  was  tided  over  a  grave  emergency.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  state  government  to  the  Democrats  Dr.  EnsoEs 
note  was  taken  up  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly  and  paid  from 
the  state  treasury. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  Reconstruction  period  is  well  pre¬ 
sented  in  Dr.  EnsoEs  report  for  1875-76,  in  which  he  epitomizes 
his  service  as  superintendent  in  these  terms : 
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It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  sever 
my  connection  with  the  institution  before  the  end  of  another  year.  The 
hardships  and  drawbacks  attending  its  successful  management  are  so 
onerous  that  I  do  not  care  to  endure  them  any  longer.  I  make  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  duties  that  properly  belong  to  the  office  of  superintendent. 
They  are  pleasant.  They  harmonize  with  my  nature,  my  disposition,  my 
taste  and  my  education.  But  the  burden  I  do  complain  of — the  burden  that 
is  distasteful  to  me,  and  which  I  propose  to  endure  no  longer — is  that  of 
providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the  institution  nine 
months  out  of  twelve,  which  I  have  had  to  do  ever  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  it.  The  appropriations  have  been  ample  for  the  support 
of  the  asylum,  had  they  been  promptly  paid,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

Every  year  a  very  large  part  of  the  money  due  the  institution  has  had 
to  stand  over  till  January  of  the  next  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  of 
1870-71  the  institution  received  no  money  from  the  state  treasury  after 
July,  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  not  being  paid  till  the  end  of 
February,  1872.  Scarcely  any  of  the  appropriation  for  1872  was  paid  till 
the  middle  of  January,  1873,  there  being  due  of  this  appropriation  on 
the  31st  of  October,  $67,170.24.  The  appropriation  for  1873,  after  a 
deduction  of  $8182.16  made  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  an 
overpayment  on  the  appropriation  of  1871,  netted  the  asylum  but  $57,788.56, 
of  which  $22,915.70  was  not  paid  till  the  middle  of  January,  1874.  That 
year  we  received  no  money  from  the  State  Treasurer  after  the  3d  of 
June  till  the  following  January.  A  large  part  of  last  year’s  appropriation 
was  not  paid  till  January  of  the  present  year.  Eighteen  thousand  dollars, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  this  year’s  appropriation,  is  still  unpaid  and  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  till  another  tax  levy  shall  have  been  collected, 
which  will  not  be  before  the  middle  of  next  winter.  No  part  of  any 
appropriation  for  any  year  has  ever  been  collected  before  the  first  of 
March.  Practically,  therefore,  the  institution  has  been  without  money 
nine  out  of  twelve  months  every  year  for  the  last  five  years.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  and  embarrassments  attending  the  maintenance  of  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  like  this,  without  the  necessary  means  to  defray  its  expenses  for 
three-fourths  of  every  year,  are  incalculable.  If  the  institution  is  kept 
open  at  all  it  must  be  done  on  credit,  and  credit  is  an  expensive  article 
and  often  hard  to  procure  at  any  price.  After  exhausting  the  credit  of 
the  institution,  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  my  own  means  and  credit  and 
the  credit  of  my  friends  for  its  maintenance  or  close  its  doors.  Every 
year  I  have  been  compelled  to  beg  and  borrow  and  to  submit  to  all  sorts 
of  impositions  and  humiliations,  to  give  my  personal  obligations  and  those 
of  my  friends,  in  order  to  keep  the  institution  open.  Even  within  the 
past  two  months  of  this  year  of  reformation  and  good  government  I  have 
been  obliged  to  give  my  private  notes  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
subsistence  and  clothing  for  our  inmates.  I  have  been  forced  to  do  the 
same  every  year  I  have  been  superintendent,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  I  am  unable,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  meet  these  obligations  at  matur¬ 
ity,  which,  while  it  interferes  with  my  personal  matters,  is  a  serious  injury 
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to  my  credit  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  take  my  word  for  these  statements. 
The  records  of  this  office  and  those  of  the  various  banks  and  mercantile 
houses  in  this  city  will  verify  them. 

Moreover,  the  state  authorities  do  not  seem  to  give  the  institution  that 
consideration  to  which  it  would  appear  to  be  entitled,  nor  to  appreciate 
my  efforts  in  behalf  of  its  welfare. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Griffin,  of  Darlington,  succeeded  Dr.  Ensor  in  1877. 
Dr.  Griffin’s  administration  was  marked  by  many  improvements 
which  his  predecessors  had  vainly  endeavored  to  carry  into  effect. 
Responding  to  his  earnest  efforts  and  appeals,  the  Legislature,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  made  appropriations  for  constructing  the 
entire  wing  of  ten  wards  now  occupied  by  white  women.  In  1885 
the  large  central  structure  for  administration,  domestic  purposes 
and  amusements  was  finished.  The  appeals  for  more  land,  which 
for  nearly  40  years  had  been  reiterated  in  vain  in  successive  reports, 
were  finally  heard  when  presented  by  Dr.  Griffin  and  the  regents. 
Thus  we  find  Wigg  Farm  bought  in  1877,  the  Parker  Farm  in 
1878  and  the  Black  Farm  in  1881. 

In  1891  Dr.  Griffin  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,  of 
Chester. 

In  1895  the  Constitutional  Convention  directed  the  change  of 
the  old  name  of  Lunatic  Asylum  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  In  1896  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  adjoining  Wallace  property,  consisting  of  no  acres,  as  well  as 
the  closing  of  adjoining  streets  and  roads,  and  plans  were  at  length 
carried  into  effect  similar  to  those  advocated  by  Dr.  Ensor  in  1877. 
A  commissary  building  was  erected  in  1895  and  the  Parker  Build¬ 
ing  in  1897.  More  recent  additions  in  the  rear  of  the  institution 
have  been  the  purchase  of  the  Jones  property  (1902),  the  Seegers 
land  (1903),  and  the  Weir  corner  in  1904.  By  all  these  additions 
the  total  land  of  the  institution  has  been  brought  up  to  about  360 
acres.  A  building  for  white  men,  called  the  Taylor  Building, 
having  been  under  construction  for  some  time,  was  burned  in  1904, 
but  has  been  restored.  A  two-story  brick  building,  called  the 
Talley  Building,  was  erected  in  1905  for  excited  white  women,  and 
a  portion  of  another  pavilion  for  white  women  north  of  the  main 
building  was  completed  in  1910. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  asylum  (1828-1829) 
applications  were  made  for  the  admission  of  insane  negroes.  They 
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were  refused,  however,  as  no  special  provision  had  been  made  for 
them  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  question  kept  forcing  itself 
upon  the  regents  and  the  Legislature  until  finally  an  act  was  passed 
in  1848  (almost  100  years  after  the  Provincial  General  Assembly 
had  recognized  the  needs  of  negro  lunatics)  admitting  insane 
slaves  or  free  persons  of  color  upon  similar  conditions  as  provided 
for  white  persons.  Two  small  brick  buildings  were  erected,  con¬ 
taining  four  rooms  each,  for  colored  patients.  In  the  next  decade 
30  insane  negroes  were  received.  At  the  close  of  the  war  five 
colored  patients  were  under  care.  Since  that  time  the  problem  of 
the  negro  insane  has  been  one  of  constantly  growing  importance. 
The  male  negro  patients  are  comfortably  housed  in  a  large  three¬ 
storied  structure,  the  Parker  Building ;  the  negro  women  are  in  the 
old  asylum — the  original  structure  begun  in  1822. 

Admissions  of  colored  patients:  1882,  116;  1885,  88;  1890,  165  ; 
1895,  174;  1900,  206;  1905,  260;  1910,  333. 

From  the  opening  of  the  institution  two  classes  of  patients  were 
received — pay  and  pauper,  or  beneficiary,  as  the  pauper  patients 
came  more  properly  to  be  called  at  a  later  period.  For  a  long  while 
the  prevailing  idea  of  individualism  as  opposed  to  centralization 
prevailed  even  in  the  operations  of  the  asylum.  That  is  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  state  should  do  for  individuals  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  could  or  should  do  for  himself.  The  state  erected  the  build¬ 
ings,  but  individuals  or  commissioners  of  the  poor  were  called  upon 
to  support  the  patients.  In  fact,  the  act  of  1827  required  that  the 
rates  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  so  as  to  prevent  any  charge  on  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  Originally,  the  rates  for  pauper  patients 
were  established  at  $1 56  per  annum,  but  later  they  were  reduced 
to  $100  and  no  bond  was  required  of  the  commissioners  of  the  poor. 

The  rates  for  pay  patients  were  from  $250  to  $650  annually, 
according  to  accommodations,  payments  being  made  half-yearly  in 
advance  and  secured  by  a  bond  with  approved  security.  When  the 
accommodations  became  limited,  the  law  required  the  admission  of 
paupers  in  preference  to  pay  patients. 

In  1842  Dr.  LaBorde  showed  that  the  expenses  for  pauper 
patients  were  $160  annually,  or  $60  in  excess  of  what  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  poor  paid.  Of  65  patients  then  in  the  asylum,  52 
were  from  South  Carolina  and  39  were  paupers  and  26  paying 
patients.  “  The  institution,”  says  Dr.  LaBorde,  “  is  becoming  a 
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pauper  institution,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodations 
for  the  higher  classes.”  Any  surplus  accruing  from  pay  patients 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  paupers.  In  1848,  when  colored 
patients  were  admitted,  their  rate  was  fixed  at  $100  per  annum, 
paid  by  their  owners.  In  1853  there  were  95  indigent  patients  and 
77  supported  by  their  friends  or  estates. 

In  1856  Dr.  Parker  states  that  “  it  should  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  that  our  asylum  is  not  only 
a  self-sustaining  institution,  but  that  for  many  years  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  support  of  pauper  lunatics  and  is  at  this  time 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $6500  per  annum  at  least  to  this  object.”  The 
rates  for  indigent  patients  continued  to  be  fixed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  were  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  poor  for  the 
several  parishes  or  districts.  In  1858  the  Legislature  seemed  to 
have  yielded  to  repeated  appeals  and  fixed  the  annual  rate  for 
pauper  patients  at  $1 35?  which  was  still  found  to  be  inadequate,  as 

the  actual  annual  cost  was  $165. 

In  his  report  for  1859  Dr.  Parker  informs  the  regents  that 
“  unless  these  growing  difficulties  be  promptly  met  and  remedied, 
we  must  lose  the  character  and  position  which  we  have  so  long  and 
honorably  maintained  as  an  independent  and  self-supporting  insti¬ 
tution  and  become  a  burden  and  incubus  upon  the  state.  In  the 
name  of  that  liberal  policy  which  established  our  early  existence ; 
of  that  wisdom  and  philanthropy  which  have  always  distinguished 
our  statesmen ;  of  that  pride  and  patriotism  which  still  animate 
our  people,  and  of  that  courage  from  which  none  can  claim  con¬ 
tinued  exemption,  I  would  reverently  deprecate  the  issue.”  Of 
247  patients  then  in  the  asylum,  213  were  from  this  state  and  34 
from  other  states. 

The  same  system  continued  during  the  war,  but  the  obligations 
of  commissioners  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  not  being 
promptly  met,  the  institution  suffered  accordingly.  Fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
Confederate  currency,  added  seriously,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  the  institution. 

There  is  still  a  small  residue  of  paying  patients,  yielding  to  the 
institution  about  $5000  annually.  These  are  supported  from  small 
personal  estates  or  from  the  pride  of  relatives.  As  these  patients 
receive  no  advantages  over  beneficiaries,  it  is  a  fair  question 
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whether  the  state  should  not  make  the  institution  one  of  absolute 
charity.  It  will  probably  be  only  a  short  time  before  this  is  done. 

To  all  this  there  is  one  exception,  viz.:  the  support  of  patients 
suffering  from  inebriety  and  the  drug  habits.  These  the  law  re¬ 
quires  not  only  to  be  pay  patients,  but  that  they  be  accompanied  by 
two  months’  pay  ($41.70)  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission,  and, 
furthermore,  a  bond  is  required  securing  future  payments.  It  is 
painful  to  say  that  this  law  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  The  old  customs  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  poor  have  been  handed  down  to  the  third  generation,  for 
county  officers  wilfully  disregard  the  law  when  sending  inebriates 
to  the  hospital  and  ignore  bills  subsequently  sent  them. 

The  institution  never  had  an  endowment.  In  the  70’s  Miss 
Dorothea  L.  Dix  collected  by  private  subscription  in  Charleston 
and  elsewhere  $3300.  This  sum  was  invested  in  4  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  City  of  Charleston,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
trustee,  with  instructions  that  the  income  be  spent  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Parker  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  patients. 
After  several  years,  upon  the  death  of  the  distinguished  trustee, 
the  bonds  disappeared  and  were  only  recovered  in  1894  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  A.  H.  Hayden,  of  Charleston,  a  former 
regent,  and  of  Mayor  J.  F.  Ficken  and  Corporation  Counsel 
Charles  Inglesby.  This  fund  served  under  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  part  of  the  first  payment  on  the  Wallace  pur¬ 
chase  and,  next  to  the  approval  given  the  proposed  purchase  by 
Governor  Evans,  was  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  securing 
that  valuable  property.  In  recognition  of  the  aid  thus  rendered  the 
institution  by  Miss  Dix,  even  after  her  death,  the  largest  building 
on  the  Wallace  land  was  devoted  to  convalescent  white  women  and 
has  very  largely  added  to  their  “  pleasure  and  comfort.”  This 
building  is  appropriately  called  the  Dix  Cottage. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  to  December  31,  1911,  is  15,838. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  December  10,  1828. 

1000th  patient  was  admitted  June  13,  1857 — 29  years. 

2000th  patient  was  admitted  April  13,  1872 — 14  years. 

3000th  patient  was  admitted  April  20,  1878 — 6  years. 

4000th  patient  was  admitted  June  14,  1883 — -5  years. 

5000th  patient  was  admitted  July  18.  1887 — 4  years. 
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6oooth  patient  was  admitted  February  14,  1891- — 4  years. 

7000th  patient  was  admitted  April  1,  1894 — 3  years. 

8000th  patient  was  admitted  April  5,  1897- — 3  years. 

9000th  patient  w*as  admitted  August  10,  1899 — 2  years,  5  mos. 

10, oooth  patient  was  admitted  November  7>  1901 

1 1, oooth  patient  was  admitted  November  11,  I9°3* 

1 2,000th  patient  was  admitted  September  25,  1905. 

13,000th  patient  was  admitted  July  12,  1907. 

14,000th  patient  was  admitted  March  17,  1909. 

15,000th  patient  was  admitted  October  18,  1910. 

15,838th  patient  was  admitted  December  31,  1911. 

It  will  probably  be  only  a  short  time  before  the  annual  admis¬ 
sions  will  be  1000  and  over. 

As  already  indicated,  an  acrimonious  controversy  regarding  a 
change  in  the  location  of  the  asylum  was  waged  from  1848  to  1856. 
One  faction,  led  by  Dr.  Trezevant,  wished  to  abandon  the  original 
site  in  the  City  of  Columbia  and  rebuild  several  miles  out  in  the 
country.  The  other  side  of  the  question  was  advocated  by  Dr. 
Parker,  who  preferred  to  retain  the  original  Mills  structure,  and 
erect  additions  upon  adjoining  property,  some  of  which  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  obtained  by  gift  from  the  Taylor  family.  The  latter 
policy  having  prevailed  with  the  Legislature,  two  three-story  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  building  on  the  Kirkbride  plan  were  erected  in 
1856-58.  Then  followed  the  war  and  Reconstruction  periods  with 
their  vicissitudes. 

By  that  time  the  great  increase  of  colored  patients  forced  the 
regents  to  take  up  the  questions  of  new  buildings  and  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  separation  of  the  races  in  different  institutions.  For  several 
years  the  regents  called  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
the  need  of  better  provision  for  the  colored  insane.  Finally,  in  1889 
a  joint  resolution  was  passed  requiring  the  regents  to  publish 
notices  that  the  policy  of  establishing  a  separate  asylum  for  the 
colored  insane  was  under  consideration  and  that  at  least  300  acres 
of  land  were  needed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  insti¬ 
tution.  Several  sites  were  inspected  by  a  committee,  but  the  Board 
of  Regents  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  separating  the  races. 
They  therefore  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1890  that, 
while  they  had  not  changed  their  opinion  as  to  the  inadvisability  of 
building  a  separate  asylum  for  the  colored  patients,  yet,  if  the 
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Legislature  should  differ  from  them  and  determine  to  build  else¬ 
where,  they  would  recommend  a  site  about  three  miles  across  the 
river.  Upon  this  no  legislative  action  was  taken  and  the  important 
matter  was  again  left  in  abeyance. 

At  that  time  (1890)  the  average  census  was  about  750.  The 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions  constantly  called  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings.  Although  such  steps  were  taken  on 
land  adjoining  the  original  site,  the  buildings  were  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  the  accommodation 
of  new  patients. 

In  1900  the  daily  census  averaged  1040. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  following,  upon  complaints  of  discharged 
patients,  most  of  whom  were  inebriates,  and  upon  request  of  its 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  hospital  underwent  a  most  rigid 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  a  legislative  committee.  The  investi¬ 
gation  served  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  overcrowded  condi¬ 
tion  and  inadequate  accommodations  of  the  patients  in  a  way  prob¬ 
ably  not  to  be  secured  by  less  drastic  measures.  As  a  result,  in 
1910  a  commission  consisting  of  J.  W.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  chairman ; 
Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  R.  O.  Purdy,  Leroy  Springs,  and  G.  B. 
Cromer,  secretary,  was  appointed  to  purchase  lands  for  the  use  of 
the  hospital  and  to  have  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  build¬ 
ings  to  relieve  the  congested  conditions.  After  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  situation,  this  commission,  after  visiting  several  loca¬ 
tions  where  land  was  offered,  finally  unanimously  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  the  site  for  the  hospital  the  location  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dent,  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  seven  miles  north  of  Columbia, 
or  six  miles  from  the  original  asylum.  This  decision  was  reached 
because  the  site  presented  the  features  of  healthfulness,  accessi¬ 
bility  and  water.  During  the  year,  feeling  that  they  were  planning 
perhaps  for  all  future  needs  of  the  state,  the  commission  purchased 
1935  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $53,000,  besides  securing  options  on 
adjacent  tracts.  The  commission  reported  to  the  Legislature  that 
they  had  only  authority  (under  the  act  creating  them)  to  plan  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  hospital  and  that  it  was  not  practicable  at 
once  to  remove  the  entire  hospital  from  Columbia,  but  that  they  had 
planned  to  remove  first  the  colored  insane.  They  furthermore 
suggested  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  General  Assembly 
might  deem  it  wise  to  dispose  of  all  the  property  in  Columbia  and 
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remove  into  the  country,  the  white  insane  as  well  as  the  colored,  for 
all  of  which  purposes  ample  land  had  been  provided. 

In  191 1,  the  term  of  one  year  having  expired,  for  which  the  first 
commission  had  been  appointed,  a  second  commission  was  selected, 
the  members  being  J.  W.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  chairman ;  Robert  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  E.  H.  Aull,  secretary,  J.  F.  Floyd  and  J.  M.  Payne. 
The  new  commission  purchased  in  addition  226  acres  of  land  for 
$7737-  To  develop  properly  a  total  of  2200  acres  for  hospital  pur¬ 
poses  this  commission  wisely  decided  to  employ  as  civil  engineer 
Mr.  J.  L.  Ludlow,  who  had  planned  the  highly  successful  sewerage 
and  water  systems  for  Columbia ;  and,  as  landscape  architect,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Kelsey,  who  more  than  any  one  else  had  studied  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  civic  beauty  about  the  city.  Mr.  F.  B.  Ware  was  selected 
as  architect,  because  as  architect  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  had 
studied  and  planned  the  building  for  colonies  of  the  insane  in  that 
commonwealth.  The  other  features  of  forestry  and  horticulture 
were  referred  to  government  experts,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Foster  and 
H.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Thus,  after  nearly  a  century  of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  the 
year  1912  finds  the  State  of  South  Carolina  embarked  upon  exten¬ 
sive  plans  for  colonizing  all  her  defectives  and  dependents  in  a 
hospital  community,  in  the  healthful  sand  hills  of  the  country.  The 
whole  settlement  is  called  State  Park,  no  reference  being  made  in 
the  name  to  asylum  or  hospital.1 


REGENTS. 

Elected  by  the  Legislature,  1828. 


W.  F.  DeSaussure,  presi- 

Wm.  C.  Preston . 

1828-1831 

dent  . 

1828-1836 

Dr  J.  McCord . 

1828-1829 

Robert  Henry . 

1828-1829 

E.  W.  Johnston . 

1828-1835 

D.  H.  Trezevant,  M.  D., 

B.  F.  Taylor  (declined)  . 

1828- 

president  . 

1828-1835 

Edward  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Abram  Blanding . 

1828-1835 

(declined)  . 

1828- 

Nine  Elected 

by  Regents. 

Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.. . 

1828-1829 

M.  H.  DeLeon,  M.  D — 

1829-1844 

Samuel  Percival,  M.  D.. 

1828-1841 

John  J.  Chappel . 

1831-1836 

N.  Herbemont,  president 

1829-1838 

J.  J.  Gracey . 

1833-1843 

A.  Wallace,  president... 

1829-1863 

James  M.  Clark . 

1835-1840 

1  See  Appendix  A. 
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J.  M.  Taylor . 

1836-1839 

A.  R.  Taylor . 

W.  F.  Percival,  M.  D... 

1836-1838 

John  S.  Preston . 

Wm.  Cunningham . 

1838-1843 

Maxcy  Gregg . 

John  Bryce  . 

1838- 

B.  M.  Palmer . 

Josiah  E.  Smith . 

1838- 

C.  F.  McCay . 

Rev.  P.  J.  Shand . 

1839- 

W.  H.  Talley . 

Robert  Bryce  (declined) 

1840- 

Wm.  Clarkson  . 

Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr. 

1840-1841 

J.  U.  Adams . 

Maximilian  LaBorde, 

J.  L.  Reynolds . 

. . .  1857-1870 

M.  D.,  president . 

1841- 

C.  P.  Pelham . 

. . .  1858-1870 

R.  H.  Goodwyn . 

1842- 

William  Wallace  .  . .  . 

. . .  1858-1870 

John  Fisher,  M.  D . 

1843- 

Thos.  B.  Clarkson... 

. ..  1858-1870 

R.  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D . 

1944- 

W.  H.  Scarborough.., 

. . .  1862-1870 

W.  H.  Ellet . 

1844- 

Andrew  Crawford  ... 

. . .  1863-1870 

Francis  Lieber  . 

W.  K.  Bachman . 

. . .  1868-1870 

M.  J.  Williams . 

Reconstruction  Period. 

NINE 

appointed 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

A.  G.  Mackey . 

R.  C.  De  Large1 . 

Joseph  Taylor,  president 

1870- 

Gabriel  Cannon  . 

. .  1874-1877 

Henry  Sparnick . 

1870-1874 

N.  T.  Spencer . 

•  •  1874-1877 

S  B.  Thompson . . 

1870-1874 

J.  M.  Smith . 

..  1874-1877 

B.  A.  Bozeman,  M.  D.. . 

1870-1874 

W.  H.  Hayne1 . 

..  1874-1877 

W.  B.  Nash,1  president.. 

1872-1877 

S.  J.  Lee1 . 

..  1874-1877 

D.  H.  Chamberlain . 

1872-1874 

Robert  Smalls 1  . 

. .  1874-1877 

R.  B.  Elliot1 . 

1872-1874 

H.  A.  Meetze . 

Joseph  Crews  . 

1872-1875 

L.  Cain  . 

Appointed  by  Governor. 

(nine  from 

COLUMBIA.) 

John  S.  Preston,  presi- 

B.  W.  Taylor,  M.  D., 

dent  . 

1877-1880 

president  . 

..  1877-1905 

W.  B.  Stanley,  president 

1877-1887 

C.  H.  Miot,  M.  D . 

Wm.  Wallace  . 

1877-1882 

Henry  Davis  . 

. .  1877-1882 

C.  H.  Manson . 

1877-1881 

R.  L.  Bryan . 

John  T.  Rhett . . 

1877-1891 

(nine  from  congressional  districts.) 

N.  B.  Barnwell . 

1879-1882 

Anthony  White  . 

. .  1882-1902 

A,  H.  Hayden . 

1881-1891 

Iredell  Jones  . 

..  1 886- 

John  B.  Erwin . 

1882-1886 

A.  N.  Talley,  M.  D.... 

. .  1887-1895 

W.  J.  Gooding,  president 

1882-1912 

J.  C.  Mullins,  M.  D _ 

. .  1887-1895 

J.  J.  Ingram,  M.  D . 

1882-1887 

1  Negroes. 
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(number  reduced  to  five,  1891.) 


J.  Perry  Glenn . 1895-1910 

W.  W.  Ray,  M.  D .  1902-1912 

J.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D .  1905- 

J.  Wright  Nash . .  i910" 


T.  S.  Carothers,  M.D...  1912- 

F.  H.  Dominick,  presi¬ 
dent  .  1912- 


E.  W.  Johnston . 

J.  W.  Parker,  M.  D 
J.  F.  Ensor,  M.D... 


SECRETARIES. 

1828-1832  H.  P.  Green 
1835-1870  J.  W.  Bunch 
1870-1877 


1877-1891 

1891- 


James  Davis,  M.  D 


PHYSICIANS. 

1828-1835  D.  H.  Trezevant,  M.  D.. .  1835-1856 


SUPERINTENDENTS  (laymen). 

William  Hilliard .  1828-1828  E.  W.  Harrison 

Archibald  Beatty  .  1829-1832 


1832-1836 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
J.  W.  Parker,  M.  D . . . 1836-1856 


PHYSICIAN  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

J.  W.  Parker,  M.D .  1856-1870  P.  E.  Griffin,  M.D .  1877-1891 

J.  F.  Ensor,  M.D .  1870-1877  J.  W.  Babcock,  M.D .  1891-1913 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Williamson  .  1830- 

Peter  Bryce,  M.D .  1859-1860 

A.  A.  Sylvester,  M.D...  i860- 1861 

H.  N.  Sloan,  M.D .  1870-1874 

S.  B.  Thompson,  M.D...  1874-1878 
D.  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  M.D...  1874-1875 

A.  N.  Talley,  M.D .  1874-1875 

J.  W.  Parker,  M.D .  1874-1877 

Frank  Green,  M.D .  1876-1882 

L.  G.  Thompson,  M.D...  1880-1882 
J.  L.  Thompson,  M.D...  1882- 
W.  T.  C.  Bates,  M.  D.. . .  1883-1886 
L.  G.  Corbett,  M.D .  1886-1892 


M.  B.  Heyman,  M.  D.. . .  1893-1895 

W.  A.  Kirby,  M.D .  1894-1895 

Sarah  C.  Allan,  M.  D.. . .  1895-1896 
H.  H.  Griffin,  M.D.....  1905- 
Eleanora  B.  Saunders, 

M.D .  1907-1913 

D.  S.  Pope,  M.D .  1908- 

E.  M.  Whaley,  M.  D., 

oculist  .  1911- 

Ernest  Cooper,  M.  D., 

pathologist  .  1911“ 

S.  F.  Killingworth, 

D.  M.  D.,  dentist  .  1911- 
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APPENDIX  A. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Columbia  State  Hospital,  due 
to  past  legislative  and  public  indifference,  was  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  a  report  to  Governor  Manning  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1915),  made  at  his  request  by  a  representative  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Mental  Hygiene.  This  report  pointed  out  in  detail 
many  startling  deficiencies  and  presented  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  as  to  remedies. 

Governor  Manning  immediately  sought  for  a  physician-in-chief 
and  director,  into  whose  hands  he  proposed  to  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  creating  out  of  the  old  institution  a  new  and  modern 
hospital. 

The  Legislature  very  commendably  made  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  repair  and  remodel  the  old  struc¬ 
tures  and  to  build  new  ones  ;  and  also  provided  an  increased  appro¬ 
priation  to  raise  the  standard  of  care. 

A  medical  director  of  experience  and  ability  was  also  appointed, 
but  before  he  had  assumed  his  office  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
qualify  because  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  state.  The  position  was 
consequently  filled  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Sandy,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Discovery  of  Pellagra  in  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Columbia,  S.  C.1 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  editor  of  this  work  that  record  be 
made  here  of  the  discovery  of  pellagra  in  our  hospital.  The  story 
of  the  observation  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

For  many  years  cases  of  an  obscure  and  puzzling  nature  had 
come  under  the  care  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital.  Some  of 
these  cases  resembled  paresis,  others  resembled  meningitis,  many 
had  exhausting  diarrhea,  and  the  majority  had  skin  lesions,  which 
in  some  instances  became  gangrenous.  The  diagnoses  of  these 
cases  varied  considerably  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 


1  By  J.  W.  Babcock,  M.  D. 
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malady  remained  in  some  instances  even  after  the  post-mortem 
examination. 

About  December,  1907,  at  a  staff  meeting,  when  the  various  types 
of  insanity  were  under  discussion,  reference  was  made  to  pel¬ 
lagrous  insanity,  a  type  about  which  we  knew  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  disease  of  Italy.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
the  subject  was  instantly  looked  up  in  the  Reference  Handbook  of 
Medical  Sciences  (first  edition).  With  three  recently  admitted 
cases  clearly  before  him,  all  of  which  presented  the  triad  skin, 
jji£0st;inal  and  nervous  symptoms  described  m  the  article  referred 
to,  the  writer  at  once  recognized  the  description  as  applying  to  the 
disease  which  for  a  year  had  been  to  him  a  mysterious  complex  of 
symptoms.  He  studied  the  cases  then  in  the  hospital  with  great 
care,  recalled  previous  cases,  read  up  available  literature,  conferred 
with  several  general  practitioners,  and,  after  satisfying  himself 
that  the  correct  diagnosis  for  these  puzzling  cases  had  at  last  been 
found,  made  an  oral  report  upon  the  subject  to  officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  under  the  impression  that  pellagra  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  observed  or  reported  in  this  country.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation,  however,  disclosed  the  existence  of  previous  reports  on 
pellagra  in  this  country  and  after  a  careful  study  of  these,  as  well 
as  continued  observation  of  the  cases  then  in  the  hospital,  another 
report  was  presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  Decembei 

30,  1907.  ^  . 

The  subsequent  publication  of  this  report  in  local  journals,  both 
medical  and  lay,  and  especially  in  the  American  Journal  of  In¬ 
sanity '/  was,  it  is  believed,  an  important  factor  in  at  last  directing 
general  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  pellagra  2  3  4  in  the  United 
States. 

1  What  are  Pellagra  and  Pellagrous  Insanity?  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  LXIV,  p.  703,  1908. 

2  The  Prevalence  of  Pellagra  in  the  United  States.  Proceedings  Ameri¬ 
can  Medico-Psychological  Association,  65th  annual  meeting,  1909. 

3  The  Prevalence  and  Psychology  of  Pellagra.  Proceedings  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  66th  annual  meeting,  1910.  Also  in 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  LXVII,  1911. 

4  How  Long  Has  Pellagra  Existed  in  South  Carolina?  Proceedings 
American  Medico-Psychological  Association,  67th  annual  meeting,  1911. 
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Later  careful  investigations  of  the  records  of  the  institution 
have  satisfied  the  writer  that  pellagra  has  probably  existed  among 
our  patients  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum  in  1828.  The  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  was,  of  course,  not  made.  As  to  the  prevalence  of 
pellagra  since  its  recognition  in  1907  these  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 


Year. 

White. 

Male.  Female. 

Colored. 

Male.  Female. 

Total. 

1908  . 

.  0 

12 

2 

28 

42 

1909  . 

.  1 3 

19 

8 

52 

92 

I9IO  . 

37 

12 

66 

135 

I9II  . 

.  34 

61 

22 

74 

191 

Total 

.  67 

129 

44 

220 

460 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  history  of  the  early  care  of  the  insane  in  the  territory  from 
which  South  Dakota  was  subsequently  formed  has  been  given  in 
detail  in  the  history  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Hospital,  Yankton, 
S.  D.  This  institution,  which  was  established  in  1878  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  April  11,  1879,  is  sti11  the  only 
state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  South  Dakota. 

In  1892  South  Dakota  established  at  Redfield  the  State  School 
and  Home  for  Feeble-minded,  which  had  a  capacity  in  1914  of  250 
beds. 

The  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians,  which  was  established  at 
Canton,  S.  D.,  in  1898  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  a 
Federal  institution  exclusively,  and  cannot  as  such  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  s  provision  for  the  insane. 

The  management  of  state  penal  and  charitable  institutions  in 
South  Dakota  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  consisting  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  who  are  salaried  officials.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  visiting  committee  of  three  women,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years,  which  has  charge  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  paid  a  per  diem  when  actually 
employed. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  State  Hospital  is  a 
charge  against  the  county  from  which  they  come;  but  patients 
when  able  pay  their  own  charges. 

Classes  Committed. — All  residents  of  the  state  who  become 
insane  are  entitled  to  be  received  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

The  residents  of  other  states  may  be  admitted  upon  the  payment 
of  the  first  cost  of  their  support,  provided  that  no  resident  of 
another  state  may  be  received  or  retained  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
resident.  If  any  inmate  be  unwilling  to  accept  gratuitous  support 
the  superintendent  is  authorized  to  receive  pay  therefor. 
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Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — In  each  organized  county 
there  is  a  board  of  Commissioners  of  Insanity,  consisting  of  three 
persons.  The  county  judge  is  a  member  and  its  chairman.  The 
other  two  members  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  Com¬ 
missioners,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  reputable  physician  and  the 
other  a  practising  attorney.  One  of  these  commissioners  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  one  year  and  the  other  for  two. 

The  commissioners  have  cognizance  of  all  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  hospital.  Application  for  admission  to  the  hospital 
must  be  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  verified  by  affidavit  alleging  that  the  person  is  believed 
insane  and  a  fit  subject  for  custody  and  treatment  in  the  hospital ; 
that  he  is  found  in  the  county  and  has  a  legal  settlement  in  it,  if 
that  is  known  to  be  the  fact,  or  where  he  has  a  settlement. 

The  commissioners  must  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  may  require  that  the  person  be  brought  before  them  for 
examination,  or  they  may  dispense  with  his  presence.  Any  citizen 
of  the  county  or  any  relative  of  the  person  may  resist  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  may  appear  by  counsel.  The  commissioners  must  appoint 
some  regular  practising  physician  to  examine  the  person  and  to 
report. 

On  the  return  of  the  physician’s  certificate,  the  commissioners 
must  find  whether  the  person  is  insane.  If  they  find  him  insane 
they  must  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the  superintendent  to  receive 
him. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — On  a  statement  in  writing,  verified 
by  affidavit,  to  the  county  judge,  that  a  patient  is  not  insane,  the 
judge  must  appoint  a  commission  of  not  more  than  three  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  case,  one  a  physician  and  another  an  attorney, 
if  two  or  more  are  appointed.  If  on  such  report  the  county  judge 
finds  the  person  not  insane,  he  must  order  his  discharge ;  if  not,  he 
must  authorize  his  continued  detention. 

All  persons  confined  as  insane  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  and  the  question  of  insanity  must  be  decided 
at  the  hearing. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  cost  of  committing  an  insane  person 
is  a  charge  upon  the  county,  but  the  expense  of  conveying  patients 
to  the  hospital  is  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

Prior  to  1858  that  portion  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  In 
that  year,  however,  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  with  its  present  boundaries,  leaving  the  great  body  of  land 
west  of  its  western  boundary  without  a  local  government.  It 
became  a  sort  of  “  no  man’s  land,”  called  “  Dakotah,”  and  so 
printed  on  the  government  maps. 

In  1861  an  act  of  Congress  provided  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota.  This  act  was  known  as  the  “  Organic  Act,” 
and  served  as  the  governing  “  constitution  ”  of  the  territory  for 
28  years  following  its  enactment.  The  western  boundary  of 
Dakota  at  that  time  extended  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Washington,  then  understood  to  be  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  the  original  Louisiana  purchase.  The  area  of  the 
territory  as  first  bounded  was  about  300,000  square  miles.  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  part  of  Idaho,  nearly  all  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
and  part  of  Nebraska  were  taken  from  Dakota,  leaving  the  terri¬ 
tory  with  an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles. 

President  Lincoln  selected  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  a  personal  friend,  Dr.  William  Jayne,  of  Springfield, 
Ill.,  to  be  Governor  of  the  new  territory.  He  arrived  at  Yank¬ 
ton,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  headquarters,  on  the  6th  day  of 
June,  1861.  His  first  duty  was  to  cause  a  census  to  be  taken. 
There  was  a  fringe  of  settlement  along  the  Missouri  from  the  Big 
Sioux  to  Choteau  Creek ;  an  outpost  at  Sioux  Falls  and  a  settle¬ 
ment,  known  as  the  Red  River  settlement,  in  Pembina.  The 
result  of  the  census  was  to  show  that  there  were  2040  persons 
within  his  jurisdiction,  including  about  500  mixed  bloods  of  the 
Red  River  Chippewa  tribe. 

The  Governor  accordingly  divided  the  territory  into  legislative 
districts  and  called  a  general  election  to  be  held  in  September,  1861. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  then  elected  met  at  Yankton  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1862,  and  formulated  a  body  of  laws  for  the 

1  Compiled  from  material  furnished  by  L.  C.  Mead,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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governing-  of  the  territory.  By  1870  the  population  of  the  territory 
had  risen  to  14,000. 

In  the  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legislature  under  date  of 
December  6,  1870,  occurs  the  following: 

It  is  important  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  custody 
and  treatment  of  insane  persons.  The  care  of  their  property  is  provided 
for  in  our  laws,  but  we  have  no  enactment  under  the  authority  of  which 
the  persons  themselves  may  be  properly  cared  for.  Humanity  dictates 
that  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  however  few  may  be  their  num¬ 
bers,  should  not  be  neglected,  when  prompt  and  careful  treatment  might 
result  in  their  recovery.  In  view  of  this  it  is  important  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  removal  to  the  asylums  of  neighboring  states 
until  their  wants  can  be  properly  met  within  our  own  borders. 

The  Legislature  accordingly  enacted  a  law  giving  the  Governor 
authority  to  contract  with  either  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  or 
Nebraska  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  insane  of  the  territory. 
A  contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  Minnesota  in  1871, 
but  four  years  later  (1875)  the  territory  had  but  three  patients  at 
St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  and  these  had  been  admitted  subsequent  to 
1872.  In  1877  Dakota’s  quota  at  St.  Peter’s  was  but  seven  patients. 

The  rush  to  the  gold  fields  in  the  Black  Hills,  however,  caused  a 
great  increase  in  immigration  to  Dakota,  mostly  men,  and  under 
the  trying  condition  then  prevailing,  many  became  the  victims  of 
mental  diseases.  As  a  result,  in  1878  the  number  of  Dakota 
patients  under  care  at  St.  Peter’s  was  increased  to  22,  13  of  whom 
were  Black  Hillers.  The  territory  paid  the  State  of  Minnesota  $5 
per  week  for  the  care  of  these  patients,  which  included  all  expenses, 
with  the  exception  of  clothing. 

In  June,  1878,  William  A.  Lloward,  then  Governor  of  Dakota, 
was  notified  by  the  authorities  of  Minnesota  that  no  more  insane 
patients  from  Dakota  would  be  received  after  the  first  of  July 
following,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hospital  at  St. 
Peter  ;  and,  further,  that  the  territory  must  arrange  for  the  removal 
of  its  patients  then  being  cared  for  by  the  first  of  October  ensuing. 
Upon  receiving  this  unexpected  intelligence,  the  Governor  set  to 
work  to  secure  accommodations  elsewhere.  The  Iowa  hospitals 
were  in  a  condition  of  congestion  with  patients  from  that  state 
alone,  and  Nebraska  seemed  the  only  other  state  that  could  be 
negotiated  with.  The  Governor  visited  Lincoln,  where  the  insane 
hospital  was  located,  but  found  that  institution  overcrowded :  by 
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agreeing  to  fit  up  some  unfinished  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
hospital  building,  however,  he  was  able  to  secure  accommodation 
for  five  patients  until  February  i,  1879,  and  no  longer.  This  ex¬ 
hausted  all  available  public  accommodations.  To  confine  the  insane 
in  private  hospitals  was  equally  out  of  the  question  ;  however,  after 
further  efforts  he  obtained  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  until  February  1,  1879.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  providing  a  home  for  the  insane  within  the  territory. 

There  being  no  building  in  Yankton  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  Governor  visited  Vermillion,  Elk  Point  and  Canton,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  building  could  be  furnished  at  those  places,  but  without 
success.  Although  no  law  had  been  passed  by  tne  legislative 
assembly  locating  the  insane  hospital  of  the  territory,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  declared  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  made  the  law.  There 
were  two  large  frame  structures  at  Yankton,  erected  by  the  people 
of  that  town  to  accommodate  the  German-Russian  immigration 
of  a  few  years  previous,  which  were  then  unoccupied.  These  the 
Governor  proposed  to  take  over,  have  them  taken  apart  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  school  section,  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  there 
to  be  reconstructed,  to  serve  as  an  insane  hospital.  This  Gover¬ 
nor  Howard  proposed  to  do  out  of  his  private  funds,  trusting  to 
the  next  Legislature,  which  would  convene  in  January,  1879,  to 
reimburse  him.  The  plan  provided  for  a  frame  structure  150  feet 
by  23  feet  in  dimensions,  with  a  wing  50  feet  by  23  feet. 

The  site  for  the  asylum  was  selected  by  the  Governor  on  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1878.  It  was  about  1000  feet  southeast  of  the  present  main 
building  of  the  hospital.  When  the  legislative  assembly  convened 
in  January,  1879,  the  Governor  made  a  detailed  report  to  that  body, 
stating  all  the  incidents  that  had  compelled  him  to  provide  a  tem¬ 
porary  refuge  for  the  insane  of  the  territory.  He  had  expended 
$2286.85  from  his  personal  funds.  The  Legislature  accepted  the 
structure  as  the  insane  hospital  of  the  territory ;  provided  funds 
for  its  completion  and  furnishing  and  for  its  maintenance  for  the 
succeeding  two  years ;  reimbursed  the  Governor  for  his  outlay, 
and  enacted  a  statute  for  the  government  of  the  institution.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  the  first  public  institution  in  the  Territory 
of  Dakota. 

The  site  of  the  hospital  having  been  selected  on  government 
land  reserved  for  school  purposes,  Congress  transferred  the  sec- 
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tion  to  the  territory  for  insane  hospital  purposes,  and  gave  the 
territory  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  similar  body  of  land  from  the 
unoccupied  and  unappropriated  public  lands,  as  an  indemnity 
grant. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  hospital  was  on  an  elevated  plateau  of 
prairie  land  without  tree  or  shrub,  and  with  an  extensive  landscape 
stretching  away  in  all  directions.  The  building  was  a  large  frame, 
one-story  structure,  fronting  the  south,  with  wings  on  the  north 
end  of  the  main  building  extending  east  and  west,  and  equal  in 
height  to  the  main  structure.  To  the  right  of  the  main  entrance 
was  the  office  of  the  superintendent ;  on  the  left  was  the  ladies' 
reception  room,  and  next  to  this  the  private  apartments  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  family ;  two  rooms  directly  opposite  were 
for  the  steward  and  his  wife,  the  latter  the  matron  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  next  room  on  the  right  was  the  officers’  dining  room. 
The  north  end  of  the  central  hall  was  partitioned  off  into  a  kitchen, 
pantry,  store-room  and  laundry.  The  wings  were  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  patients,  the  east  for  females  and  the  west  for  males, 
with  a  hall  through  the  center  of  each  wing,  on  each  side  of  which 
were  sleeping  apartments.  On  either  side  of  the  kitchen  were 
dining  rooms,  one  for  each  sex.  The  water  supply  was  furnished 
by  two  cisterns  holding  250  barrels  each,  and  one  well  90  feet  in 
depth.  Fire  protection  was  afforded  by  two  tanks,  holding  20 
and  35  barrels,  respectively,  placed  over  the  kitchen,  and  supplied 
from  the  cistern  by  force  pumps.  There  was  a  bathroom  in  each 
wing.  Drains  from  the  bathrooms  and  laundry  connected  with 
the  main  sewer,  which  emptied  into  a  ravine  to  the  southwest. 
The  building  was  recognized  as  an  unsafe  structure  because  of  its 
combustible  character. 

The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  nth 
of  April,  1879.  Dr.  J.  K.  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  superin¬ 
tendent  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  consisted  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Ward,  Josiah  R.  Sanborn  and  Alexander  Hughes.  Nine  men  and 
eight  women  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  by  transfer  from  the 
insane  hospitals  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

Dr.  Rainey  resigned  within  a  month  after  his  appointment  and 
Dr.  S.  B.  McGlumphy,  of  Nebraska,  was  elected  to  the  place. 
There  were  admitted  from  the  counties  during  the  period  ending 
November  30,  1880,  22  male  and  9  female  patients.  The  total 
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number  treated  up  to  this  time,  therefore,  was  35  male  and  17 
female  patients,  a  total  of  52.  Of  these  there  remained  on  the  date 
mentioned  24  males  and  12  females,  a  total  of  36.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  for  maintenance,  etc.,  during  this  time  amounted  to 
$19,084.89. 

The  Legislature  of  1881  authorized  an  issue  of  $40,000  of  terri¬ 
torial  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  substantial  hospital 
building  in  place  of  the  unsuitable  and  dangerous  wooden  struc¬ 
ture.  The  law  provided  that  the  new  hospital  be  enclosed  by  the 
following  November,  but  the  great  amount  of  snow  during  the 
winter  of  1880-1881  and  an  unprecedented  flood  in  the  spring 
greatly  delayed  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Before  the  new 
building  was  completed  fire  broke  out  in  the  original  building,  and 
it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Five  of  the  patients  lost  their  lives, 
and  nearly  all  the  contents  of  the  structure,  both  public  and  private, 
were  destroyed. 

Superintendent  McGlumphy  in  his  report  for  1882  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  said: 

All  the  patients  except  one  were  taken  out  of  the  building  unharmed. 
This  one,  being  caught  in  the  flames,  died  soon  after  he  was  taken  out 
from  the  effects  of  inhaling  hot  air;  another  had  secreted  himself  in  an 
outhouse  and  his  life  was  destroyed  in  its  burning;  three  others  rushed 
back  into  the  corridor  of  the  male  ward  after  the  fire  was  well  under 
way,  and  could  not  be  re-rescued,  as  the  entire  building  was  completely 
destroyed  in  about  30  minutes  after  the  fire  was  discovered. 

Fortunately  the  construction  of  the  new  building  was  so  far 
completed  as  to  afford  shelter  to  about  70  of  the  patients  who  had 
been  kept  in  the  frame  building.  The  new  building  was  entirely 
completed  and  furnished  the  following  summer,  and  now  forms 
one  section  of  the  east  wing  of  the  main  building ;  its  area  is  36  feet 
by  126  feet.  The  center  or  administration  building  was  begun  at 
this  time,  but  remained  unfinished  until  the  ensuing  Legislature 
provided  funds  for  its  completion.  The  hospital  so  far  built  was 
heated  with  stoves  and  lighted  with  kerosene.  The  number  of 
patients  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  November  30,  1882,  was 
29  males  and  35  females,  a  total  of  64.  The  disbursements  for  the 
period  amounted  to  $36,468.41. 

Dr.  McGlumphy  served  as  superintendent  until  1885.  I n  the 
meantime  the  death  of  Governor  Howard  occurred,  and  thereafter 
the  affairs  of  the  hospitals  appear  to  have  been  administered  solely 
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for  political  purposes.  New  Governors,  new  Boards  of  Trustees, 
new  superintendents  followed  one  another  in  frequent  succession. 
During  the  remaining  five  years  of  the  territorial  government, 
1885  to  1889,  inclusive,  Dakota  Territory  had  three  Governors,  and 
the  hospitals  five  different  Boards  of  Trustees  and  six  superinten¬ 
dents,  Dr.  Livingston,  the  sixth,  having  been  succeeded  by  Dr. 
L.  C.  Mead,  the  present  incumbent,  on  May  5,  1891. 

The  present  superintendent  came  into  the  position  at  an  im¬ 
portant  epoch  in  the  career  of  the  territory  and  the  states  formed 
from  its  divided  parts.  The  change  to  statehood  brought  with  it  a 
stability  and  permanence  to  state  institutions  impossible  under  the 
temporary  government  of  the  territory,  and  along  with  it  came  a 
commendable  desire  and  demand  for  improvement.  The  hospital 
was  in  its  infancy.  The  main  building  comprised  nearly  all  of  the 
institution  in  the  way  of  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  treatment  of  patients  was  incomplete  and  antiquated ; 
and  as  the  state  legislatures  were  prone  to  consider  the  best 
economy  to  be  in  the  direction  of  cutting  down  the  appropriations 
asked  for  by  the  superintendent,  it  required  heroic  patience  and 
many  years  of  time  for  the  hospital  to  take  equal  rank  with  institu¬ 
tions  of  like  character  throughout  the  United  States. 

After  the  death  of  Governor  Howard,  there  was  less  wise  and 
watchful  care  in  the  selection  of  the  governing  body  or  bodies,  and 
such  an  eager  scramble  for  place  and  power,  that  for  four  or  five 
years  the  chief  officer  was  changed  every  year  and  the  terms  of  two 
or  three  in  fact  were  limited  to  a  few  months.  These  frequent  and 
scandalous  changes  were  almost  altogether  due  to  outside  factional 
party  dissensions  and  favoritism.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of 
such  a  prolonged  reign  of  mixed  and  uncertain  authority  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  It  entailed  much  injury  and 
almost  wholly  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

The  territorial  legislature  in  1871  enacted  laws  prescribing  the 
method  of  adjudging  an  individual  insane  and  committing  him  to 
the  institution  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  where  our  insane  were  being 
cared  for,  which  followed  the  example  of  our  Eastern  neighbors 
in  their  provisions.  These  laws  remain  on  the  statute  books  to 
this  day  practically  unchanged. 

In  this  law  they  followed  very  closely  the  method  of  our  nearest 
neighbor.  In  its  workings  it  has  always  been  reasonably  satisfac- 
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tory  and  no  material  changes  or  additions  to  it  had  been  made,  nor 
any  other  method  of  commitment  provided  until  the  legislative 
session  of  1915,  when  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  patients 
might  be  admitted  voluntarily  upon  their  submitting  themselves  to 
the  institution  and  its  discipline. 

The  legislative  session  of  1891  enacted  a  law  which  was  decid¬ 
edly  a  new  departure  in  transporting  patients  to  the  State  Hospital. 
The  law  required  the  county  judge  in  issuing  the  warrant  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  send  the  same,  together  with  the  findings  of  the  ex¬ 
amining  physician,  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  and 
if  the  case  appeared  to  be  a  proper  one,  instead  of  the  patient  being 
brought  by  the  sheriff,  the  superintendent  was  to  send  an  attendant 
experienced  in  the  care  of  the  insane  to  the  county  from  whence 
the  patient  was  committed  to  receive  the  patient  and  transport  him 
or  her  to  the  institution.  The  reasons  for  this  legislation  were  that 
the  distances  traversed  in  bringing  a  patient  to  the  hospital  were 
sometimes  very  great.  Patients  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
frequently  had  to  be  taken  by  railroad  600  or  800  miles,  and  under 
such  conditions  needed  skilled  care,  which  ordinarily  the  sheriff 
could  not  furnish.  Then,  too,  the  bills  for  transportation  were 
usually  enormous.  When  the  hospital  employee  was  dispatched  to 
the  county  to  receive  and  convey  the  patient  to  the  hospital,  the 
patient  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  better  care,  but  the  state  also  had 
the  benefit  of  the  greatly  reduced  expense  of  transportation.  This 
law  has  continued  unchanged  until  the  present  time,  and  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  the  efforts  of  sheriffs  to  have  the  function 
restored  to  them,  on  account  of  the  liberal  fees,  have  been  in  all 
instances  futile. 

The  legislative  session  above  referred  to,  the  first  following 
statehood,  found  itself  confronted  with  financial  difficulties  of 
great  magnitude.  South  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
a  constitution  that  forbade  the  incurring  of  any  debt  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  The  constitution  further  provided  that  no  Legislature 
should  levy  a  tax  for  purposes  of  state  government  in  excess  of 
two  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  estimated  values  of  property  were 
ridiculously  low,  probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  actual 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  state.  This  cut 
the  revenues  down  to  a  point  where  it  was  difficult  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  a  state  government.  The  legislative  appropria- 
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tions  committee  sought  vainly  to  solve  the  problem.  When  all 
other  demands  were  provided  for  as  meagerly  as  possible,  except 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Hospital,  the  revenues  in  sight  were 
exhausted.  This  emergency  was  met  by  imposing  on  each 
county  a  tax  equivalent  to  $16  per  month  for  the  support  of  each 
patient  at  the  State  Hospital.  This  tax  brought  enough  revenue 
into  the  State  Treasury  to  permit  a  corresponding  appropriation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  solved  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  revenue,  and  has  become  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
state.  At  each  legislative  session  there  is  appropriated  for  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  for  the  ordinary  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  institution,  a  sum  equivalent  to  $16  per  month  per 
capita  upon  the  estimated  number  to  be  cared  for  during  the  com¬ 
ing  biennial  period.  The  cost  there  is  met  by  the  counties  sending 
patients  to  the  State  Hospital,  except  in  occasional  instances 
where  a  patient  has  no  fixed  residence  in  any  county,  whose  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  the  state  at  large.  In  addition  to  this  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  allows  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  plant  for  its 
upkeep,  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $10,000  annually. 
In  addition  to  this  each  year  sufficient  money  is  appropriated  to 
provide  for  the  building  operations  that  are  constantly  going  on  at 
the  institution.  This  provides  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  We  know  with  reasonable 
definiteness  that  there  will  be  allowed  $192  per  annum  for  each 
patient,  and  in  addition  a  suitable  sum  will  be  allowed  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  institution  and  its  maintenance  in  suitable 
repair. 

To  these  sums  are  of  course  added  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  garden.  The  farm,  consisting  of  more  than  900  acres  of 
exceptionally  fertile  and  tillable  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  enables  the  institution  to  supply  itself  with  an  abundance  of 
garden  truck.  In  practice  our  dairy  products  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  hogs  and  cattle  net  a  tidy  sum  annually  to  be  added  to 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature.  The  proceeds  of  these 
sales,  although  transferred  to  the  State  Treasury,  remain  perma¬ 
nently  to  the  credit  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  governing  board. 

When  first  established,  the  institution  was  governed  by  a  local 
board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
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territorial  council.  As  other  institutions  were  established  they  also 
were  provided  with  local  boards  of  trustees,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  Dakota  as  a  state,  in  1889,  the  constitution  required 
that  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state  should  be 
under  the  government  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members  nor  more  than  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  All  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  were  similarly 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

The  first  State  Legislature  therefore  enacted  a  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  five  members  by  the  Governor,  whose  tenure 
of  office  should  be  two,  four  and  six  years,  their  successors,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  appointed  for  six  years.  The  first  board  consisted  of 
Rev.  Robert  Hare,  of  Aberdeen,  and  C.  M.  Howe,  of  Mellette, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  Zina  Richey,  of  Yankton,  and 
G.  A.  Uline,  of  Dell  Rapids,  appointed  for  four  years,  and  J.  M. 
Talcott,  of  Elk  Point,  who  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Each  Governor  subsequently  had  the  duty  of  appointing  successors 
to  these  gentlemen  as  their  terms  expired.  No  impoitant  changes 
and  alterations  have  ever  been  made  in  the  law.  The  functions  of 
the  board  have  been  kept  strictly  administrative,  and  the  working 
out  of  the  plan  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory.  In  1889  the 
state  was  in  possession  of  buildings  with  more  than  sufficient  room 
for  the  proper  housing  of  all  the  insane,  and  things  went  smoothly 
for  a  time.  It  required  but  two  years,  however,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
beds  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  legislative  assembly  has 
convened  without  being  appealed  to  for  funds  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  institution.  Such  appropriations  came  at  first  very  slowly. 
More  than  ten  long  years  passed  after  the  state  was  admitted 
before  any  money  was  appropriated  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
institution  in  which  the  patients  were  housed,  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  until  the  session  of  1913  that  any  appropriation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  was  made. 

In  1889  the  material  assets  consisted  of  640  acres  of  choice  farm¬ 
ing  land,  a  substantial  brick  structure  built  on  the  linear  or  Kirk- 
bride  plan,  containing  an  administration  building  and  12  wards, 
that  could  properly  house  25  people  each ;  a  brick  barn  and  other 
outbuildings  necessary  for  their  use,  all  possessed  of  an  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  $250,000. 
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The  most  serious  disadvantage  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  place 
was  ample  for  immediate  needs.  The  people  looked  upon  it  as  a 
finished  institution,  that  needed  no  more  money  than  was  necessary 
for  ordinary  maintenance.  It  was  difficult  to  overcome  this  delusion 
the  more  so  because  times  were  hard  and  the  early  settlers  were 
often  sorely  in  need  of  the  comforts  of  life  themselves,  and  could 
ill  afiford  to  give  much  to  public  charities.  The  place  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  ;  crowding  began ;  two  beds  were  placed  where  only  one 
should  be;  but  no  heed  was  given  to  the  plea  for  more  room.  It 
required  a  catastrophe  to  arouse  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
true  condition,  and  the  catastrophe  came. 

On  February  12,  1899,  at  about  one  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  occupants 
of  a  building  built  and  used  for  a  laundry  were  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  dense  smoke.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  immediately 
given  and  all  made  an  effort  to  escape.  Although  built  for  a 
laundry,  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  had  been  made  use  of  to 
accommodate  the  overflow,  both  of  patients  and  attendants,  and 
there  were  in  the  building  at  the  time  45  women  patients  and  12 
women  attendants.  Almost  at  once  they  were  overcome  by  the 
thick  dense  smoke,  and  of  the  whole  number,  but  one — an  atten¬ 
dant — escaped  with  anything  more  than  her  night  apparel,  and  17, 
whose  rooms  had  not  been  unlocked,  or  who  had  become  confused, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Efforts  to  fight  the  fire  were  made  futile  by 
the  fact  that  the  pipe  conveying  steam  to  the  fire  pump  passed 
through  the  room  where  the  fire  originated,  and  was  immediately 
broken.  The  building  was  consumed  with  incredible  rapidity; 
within  20  minutes  after  the  alarm  the  roof  fell  in.  The  fire 
originated  in  the  laundry  dry  room,  and  the  burning  cotton  goods 
almost  immediately  filled  the  whole  space  with  a  smoke  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  both  in  its  volume  and  density.  Fortunately,  the  Legislature 
was  then  in  session  and  the  hospital  was  being  visited  by  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee.  The  committee  returned  to  the  state  capital,  with 
the  assurance  to  their  colleagues  that  the  fault  lay  in  legislative 
neglect,  and  that  further  disregard  of  the  institution’s  crying  needs 
would  be  an  invitation  to  a  similar  disaster  in  the  future.  Before 
adjournment  the  Legislature  appropriated  money,  not  only  to  re¬ 
build  the  burned  structure,  but  also  to  build  a  new  rear  center  build¬ 
ing  and  a  new  power  house  and  laundry.  It  is  an  impressive  fact 
that  from  that  day  to  this  no  Legislature  has  adjourned  without 
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having  first  appropriated  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  at  the 
State  Hospital,  exactly  in  the  amounts  and  for  the  purposes  asked, 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  in  no  building  since  built  is 
human  life  jeopardized  by  fire.  The  writer  appends  an  extract 
from  the  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1910 : 

I  can  hardly  conclude  this  report  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  myself  without 
recommending  certain  legislation  that  it  appears  to  me  is  imperatively 
demanded  by  present  times  and  conditions.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  in¬ 
controvertible  proposition  that  with  the  development  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  exists  to-day,  and  which  we  have 
admirably  illustrated  already  at  the  State  Hospital,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
locking  up  a  human  being  in  any  building  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
much  less  can  there  be  excuse  for  locking  up,  in  such  a  building,  a  person 
whose  mental  deficiencies  render  him  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  escape  from  such  danger.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  defining  a  fireproof  building,  and  providing  that 
no  building  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  insane  be  erected  in  this 
state  in  the  future  except  it  conforms  strictly  to  the  requirements.  This 
can  scarcely  be  a  hardship,  and  will  only  be  putting  into  the  laws  what 
we  are  living  up  to  in  fact  already.  The  accommodations  made  for  400 
patients  during  the  past  few  years  at  this  institution  are,  so  far  as  danger 
from  fire  is  concerned,  absolutely  safe.  Again,  20  years  of  life  with  the 
insane  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  other  cause  so  fruitful  of  trouble 
and  discomfort  as  overcrowding.  The  ill  health  that  it  engenders  is  of 
slight  importance  in  comparison  with  the  irritating  effect  that  it  has  upon 
those  subject  to  this  abuse.  At  the  cost  of  construction  that  has  been 
reached  by  us,  it  would  hardly  seem  a  hardship  to  require  that  in  the 
future  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space  for  sleeping  apartments,  both 
single  room  and  dormitory,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  air  space,  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  law;  likewise  a  minimum  amount  for  the  day  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  the  same  patients,  both  of  floor  space  and  air  space.  It  is  a  little 
discouraging  to  expend  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  in  making  what  one  may 
regard  as  adequate  provision  for  the  comfortable  housing  of  the  insane, 
and  feel  at  the  same  time  that  from  motives  of  false  economy,  or  parsi¬ 
moniousness,  or  bad  judgment,  a  single  individual  may  be  able  to  undo  it 
all  at  any  time  in  the  future.  In  buildings  for  the  insane,  say  we  allow 
60  feet  of  floor  space  for  a  bed,  it  may  not  be  a  year  before,  as  a  result 
of  thoughtlessness  or  indifference,  two  beds  can  be  put  in  the  same  space. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  prescribing  tne 
minimum  floor  space  and  the  minimum  amount  of  air  space,  both  for 
sleeping  and  day  apartments. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  the  Legislature  at 
the  following  session,  1911,  enacted  laws  requiring  fireproof  build¬ 
ings  and  defining  fireproof  structures,  and  also  prescribing  the 
smallest  area  of  floor  space  to  a  patient,  and  the  minimum  per 
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capita  amount  of  air  in  apartments  where  insane  persons  are  kept 
or  lodged. 

The  laws  referred  to  require  that  neither  wood  nor  other  inflam¬ 
mable  or  combustible  material  shall  be  used  in  walls,  floors,  beams, 
girders  or  columns.  Ordinary  wood  furniture  is  permitted,  and 
wood  furring  strips  may  be  applied  to  walls  when  covered  with 
metal  lath  and  plaster.  Sixty  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  a  patient’s  room,  56  square  feet  the  min¬ 
imum  for  dormitories  containing  three  or  more  beds.  Eighteen 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  is  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  each  patient  and  560  cubic  feet  of  space,  not  including 
adjacent  halls  or  corridors. 

The  Legislature  in  session  in  January,  1899,  and  their  successors 
have  appropriated  money  for  buildings  : 

1899.  Rear  center  building,  power  house  and  laundry,  cottage 
on  site  of  former  laundry. 

1901.  Completion  of  rear  center  building. 

1903.  Hospital  for  men  (acute  cases),  infirmary  for  men. 

1905.  Hospital  for  women  (acute  cases). 

1907.  Completion  of  hospital  for  women. 

1909.  Building  for  badly  disturbed  men,  barracks  for  badly 
demented  men. 

1911.  Completion  of  building  for  badly  disturbed  men. 

In  addition,  two  dairy  barns,  stabling  170  dairy  cows,  an  indus¬ 
trial  building,  180x45,  two  stories  in  height,  and  minor  but  im¬ 
portant  structures.  These  buildings  are  all  fireproof,  house  prop¬ 
erly  700  people,  and  have  an  aggregate  present  day  value  of  at  least 
$800,000. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  management  to  complete  the  institu¬ 
tion  by  adding  a  woman’s  infirmary,  a  building  for  badly  disturbed 
women,  and,  by  replacing  the  old  Kirkbride  building  by  three 
other  buildings,  an  administration  and  two  ward  buildings,  fire¬ 
proof  and  strictly  modern,  and  work  is  now  going  on  to  that  end. 
The  completed  institution  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  1200  to 
1300  inmates  and  a  value  of  not  less  than  $1,500,000. 

There  are  no  private  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  no  patients  are  kept  in  jails  or 
almshouses.  All  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  insane  are  on  that 
account  matters  of  record  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Yankton. 
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The  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  population  at  the  beginning 
of  our  history  was,  as  is  the  case  in  all  newer  communities,  rela¬ 
tively  low.  As  late  as  1890  it  was  as  low  as  1  to  each  1250,  and  it 
has  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present  time  the  ratio  of  the 
insane  to  the  sane  population  is  as  1  to  600.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  little  spare  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane, 
and  work  now  under  way  will  provide  another  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  200  more  inmates  probably  by  the  time  that  the 

beds  at  present  vacant  are  filled. 

A  list  of  the  names  and  terms  of  office  of  Boards  of  Trustees 
during  territorial  times ;  members  of  State  Boards  of  Cnarities 
and  Corrections  since  statehood;  superintendents  and  assistant 
physician  since  the  beginning  of  the  hospital,  is  here  appended. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseph  Ward  . 

1879-1883 

Frank  L.  Van  Tassel. . . . 

1885-1888 

Josiah  Sanborn  . . 

1879-1885 

Martin  Lewis  . 

1887-1887 

Alexander  Hughes . 

1879-1881 

Chas.  H.  Brown . 

1887-1887 

Franklin  J.  Dewitt . 

1881-1883 

L.  0.  Gale . 

1887-1888 

Alexander  McHench  . . . 

1881-1883 

W.  Y.  Quigley . 

1887-1888 

J.  W.  Shannon . 

1881-1883 

M.  T.  Woolley . 

1887-1888 

B.  R.  Wagner . 

1883-1885 

Robert  Cox . 

1888-1889 

Andrew  J.  Faulk . 

1883-1885 

Otto  Peemiller  . 

1888-1889 

William  Powers  . 

1883-1885 

Zina  Richey  . 

1889-1889 

H.  A.  Jerauld . 

1883-1885 

W.  B.  Valentine . . 

1889-1889 

Benj.  S.  Williams . 

1885-1888 

Rev.  O.  H.  Dahl . 

1889-1889 

A.  E.  Cobby . . 

1885-1887 

James  Talcott . 

1889-1889 

Alfred  A.  Huetson . 

1885-1887 

George  W.  Snow . 

1889-1889 

BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

C  M.  Howe . . . 

1890-1895 

W.  E.  Tipton . . 

1901-1907 

Robert  Haire  . 

1890-1895 

D.  C.  Thomas . 

1901-1909 

Zina  Richey . 

1890-1897 

Jacob  Schnaidt  . 

1901-1907 

G.  A.  Uline . . 

1890-1893 

William  Powers  ........ 

1903-1913 

J.  M.  Talcott . 

1890-1891 

H.  P.  Packard . 

1903-1911 

Israel  Spooner . 

1891-1891 

W.  H.  King . 

1905-1909 

Dr.  Boales  . 

1891-1893 

W.  H.  King . . 

1909-1911 

W.  J.  Sibbison . 

1893-1899 

S.  H.  Bakewell  (died  in 

L.  B.  Laughlin . 

1893-1899 

office)  . . . 

1909-1914 

J.  P.  Davis . 

1895-1901 

George  R.  Lanning . 

1911-1917 

F.  M.  Steere . 

1895-1901 

W.  H.  King . 

1911-1917 

George  W.  Kingsbury. . 

1897-1905 

C.  L.  Dotson. . . 

1913-1917 

B.  H.  Lien  (resigned).. 

1899-1901 

Dr.  G.  C.  Redfield . 

1913-1917 

F  M.  Brown  (resigned) 

1899-1901 

Warren  Greene  . 

1913-1921 

J.  D.  Lavin  (resigned)  . . 

1901-1903 

W.  H.  King . 

1913-1921 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  HOSPITAL 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


J.  K.  Rainey,  M.  D . .  April,  1879. 

S.  B.  McGlumphy,  M.  D . May,  1879. 

A.  H.  Avery,  M.  D . Sept.,  1884. 

D.  Frank  Etter,  M.-D . Mar.  22,  1885. 

J.  F.  Cravens,  M.  D.  . . Jan.  2,  1886. 

R.  E.  Buchanan,  M.  D . May  8,  1888. 

James  Roane,  M.  D . Dec.  19,  1888. 

H.  F.  Livingston,  M.  D . .  April  10,  1889. 

L.  C.  Mead,  M.  D . May  5,  1891. 

V.  Sebiakin-Ross,  M.  D . Aug.  21,  1899. 

L.  C.  Mead,  M.  D . ; . May  1,  1901. 


May,  1879. 
Sept.  1,  1884. 
Mar.  22,  1885. 
Jan.  2,  1886. 
May  8,  1888. 
Dec.  19,  1888. 
April  10,  1889. 
May  5,  1891. 
Aug.  21,  1899. 
May  1,  1901. 
In  office. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Avery,  from  July  5  to  September  1,  1884. 

Dr.  Hall,  from  March  20,  1885,  to  January  7,  1886. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Livingston,  from  January  2,  1886,  to  May  8,  1888. 

Dr.  A.  Schleman,  from  May  8,  1888,  to  April  10,  1889. 

Dr.  James  Roane,  from  1888  to  1890. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Seehus,  from  April  10,  1889,  to  May  6,  1890. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Mead,  from  May  6,  1890,  to  May  5,  1891. 

Dr.  Harriet  B.  Conant,  from  June  5,  1891,  to  1897. 

Dr.  Eva  C.  Bagley,  from  1897  to  1899. 

Dr.  John  Gould,  from  1892  to  1895. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Searle,  from  1895  to  1899. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Chilgren,  from  1898  to  1899. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Johnson,  from  1898  to  1899. 

Dr.  Wright,  from  1899  to  July  15,  1901. 

Dr.  McIntosh,  from  1899  to  July  15,  1901. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Smith,  from  1900  to  1901. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Adams,  from  July  1,  1901,  to  - . 

Dr.  Clark  Rogers,  from  July  15,  1901,  to  March  15,  1904. 

Dr.  Eva  C.  Bagley,  from  Jan.,  1899,  to  Jan.  20,  1909. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Trail,  from  March  15,  1904,  to  Oct.  12,  1910. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Willhite,  from  July  19,  1908,  to  - . 

Dr.  R.  B.  Kershaw,  from  June  4,  1909,  to  August  10,  1912. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Richman,  from  Dec.  25,  1910,  to  Feb.  24,  1912. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Eyman,  from  September  1,  1912,  to - . 

If  the  aspirations  and  expectations  of  an  institution  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  volume  that  is  supposed  to  be  historical,  we  would  quote 
the  following  from  the  last  report  of  the  institution : 

Following  the  practice  of  the  past  12  years,  all  building  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  hospital  force  itself,  assisted  by  the  inmates 
and  an  occasional  mechanic  employed  by  the  day.  Too  much  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  during  this  time  under  this  method  to  justify 
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its  being  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment.  It  is  too  early  to  make  a 
report  upon  it,  but  it  is  now  quite  safe  to  anticipate  the  building  of  an 
institution  for  1200  people,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  by  its  own  inmates  and 
regular  employees.  If  the  present  method  is  maintained  for  the  coming  10 
years,  it  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  state  that  will  closely  approximate, 
if  it  does  not  equal,  $1,000,000,  while  the  hygienic  benefits  realized  to  the 
inmates  who  participate  in  the  industries  will  be  above  price.  Nor 
is  the  work  thus  done  lacking  in  quality.  It  will  endure  when  most  things 
made  by  contemporaneous  mortals  have  passed  away.  Generally  speaking 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  elements  and  the  deteriorating  effects  of  time 
will  touch  it  lightly,  if  at  all.  Ages  will  pass  during  which  the  structures 
now  completed  and  others  in  process  of  building  will  be  the  comfortable 
abode  of  men. 

It  has  long  been  the  fervent  hope  of  the  writer  that  he  may  live  to  see 
the  insane  of  South  Dakota  all  comfortably  housed,  safe  from  any  danger 
from  fire,  fully  protected  against  overcrowding,  and  the  institution  itself 
secure  against  the  danger  from  overgrowth.  The  majority  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  already  realized,  and  the  remainder  seem  so  certain  to  follow 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  some  felicitation. 


ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE  INDIANS. 

Canton,  S.  D. 

The  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians  is  located  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Canton,  Lincoln  County,  S.  D. 

The  asylum  was  established  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  1898-99,  the  first  appropriation  being  in  the  aggregate  $65,000 
for  the  purchase  of  100  acres  of  land  and  the  construction  of  the 
principal  building.  The  main  building  was  completed  and  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  January  1,  1903,  at  which  date 
the  first  patients  were  admitted.  The  asylum  was  intended  for  the 
treatment  of  insane  Indians  exclusively,  especially  those  Indians 
who  retain  a  tribal  relation  and  for  whom,  as  they  are  considered 
wards  of  the  government,  the  government,  under  treaty  regula¬ 
tions,  is  considered  to  be  responsible. 

The  need  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  became  quite 
obvious  in  the  go’s.  There  had  been  more  or  less  insanity  among 
the  Indians  on  the  different  reservations  for  many  years,  and  the 
relatives  and  friends  who,  among  civilized  communities  are  held 
responsible  for  these  unfortunates,  were  absolutely  unfit  for  such 
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responsibility,  because,  in  addition  to  lack  of  experience,  of  proper 
accommodation  and  of  food,  all  Indians  had  a  superstitious  horror 
of  persons  showing  any  peculiarity  of  manner  or  conduct.  They 
believed  that  such  persons  were  possessed  of  a  devil  and  should 
be  put  out  of  existence  or  left  entirely  alone. 

No  Indian  agency  of  the  government  was  or  is  prepared  to 
assume  the  care  of  insane  people.  It  became  very  obvious  that 
even  among  full-blooded  Indians  there  were  types  of  insanity  cor¬ 
responding  identically  with  types  of  mental  and  nervous  troubles 
among  white  people,  even  the  most  civilized.  The  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  asylum  has  investigated  three  cases  of  insanity 
reported  to  him,  which  were  caused  by  financial  anxiety,  brought 
on  by  the  prospective  loss  of  property  as  definitely  as  those  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  or  Board  of  Trade  in  New  York 
or  Chicago.  Cases  of  insanity  among  Indians  from  financial  em¬ 
barrassment  are  doubtless  rare.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  among  full-blooded  Indians  due  to  domestic  infelicity,  to 
loss  of  children  and  other  relatives,  and  to  religious  mania,  as  well 
as  other  types  as  clear  and  distinct  as  they  are  among  white  men. 
There  are  also  cases  of  alcoholic  mania  as  well  as  of  homicidal  and 
other  criminal  manias.  Mental  and  nervous  disorders,  including 
epilepsy,  are  prevalent.  These  statements  refer  only  to  full- 
blooded  Indians.  Among  those  of  mixed  blood  all  types  of 
insanity  are  present. 

The  facts  confirm  the  general  proposition  that  no  people,  how¬ 
ever  low  in  civilization,  are  immune  against  insanity,  or,  generally 
speaking,  against  mental  and  nervous  troubles. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  was  a 
most  beneficent  and  humane  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of 
the  government  for  the  protection  and  care  of  an  absolutely  help¬ 
less  and  dependent  people. 

In  all  of  the  120  years  of  the  active  and  settled  policy  of  the 
government  in  its  business  relations  with  the  American  Indian,  no 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  government  for  the  protection  and  care 
of  this  most  unfortunate  and  helpless  class  among  the  American 
Indians  until  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians 
at  Canton,  S.  D. 

The  institution  consists  of  21  buildings,  only  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  patients,  located  on  a  commanding  knoll  two  miles 
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east  of  Canton,  and  about  one-half  mile  from  Big:  Sioux  River, 
which  at  this  point  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota.  The  farm  contains  about  100  acres  of  rich  black 
soil,  which  furnishes  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  season,  all  the 
potatoes  used  throughout  the  year  and  feed  and  pasture  for  three 
horses  and  seven  cows.  The  surface  disposal  of  sewage  has  been 
discontinued  and  the  institution  is  now  connected  with  the  sewer 
system  of  Canton.  Some  years  ago  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
was  secured  from  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
building,  which  amount  proved  insufficient  and  later  $15,000 
additional  was  secured.  This  new  building  cares  for  the  infirm, 
the  tubercular  (in  the  sun-parlors)  and  surgical  cases,  and  serves 
as  an  isolation  and  reception  ward  for  acute  cases.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  4 o  beds.  Provision  has  been  made  in  this  building  for 
pathological,  bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratories,  an  operat¬ 
ing  room,  a  dispensary  and  a  mortuary.  The  basement  contains  a 
complete  hydrotherapeutic  outfit  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  superintendent  has  a  detached  residence. 

The  main  building  serves  for  all  asylum  purposes  at  present 

(1914).1 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


O.  S.  Gifford,  M.D . 1901-1908 

H.  R.  Hummer,  M.D . 1908-in  office 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS.2 

J.  F.  Turner,  M.D . 1902-1909 

L.  M.  Hardin,  M.D . . . 1909-1909 


1  For  detailed  statement  of  forms  of  insanity  among  the  Indians  at 
Canton,  see  “  Insanity  Among  the  Indians,”  Chap.  XI,  p.  386,  Vol.  I. 

:  Since  November  26,  1909,  the  position  has  been  vacated. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  TENNESSEE. 


There  is  no  record  available  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
Tennessee  prior  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1832,  which  de¬ 
clared  “  that  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  lunatics  in  this 
state  has  made  it  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  as  well  as 
for  the  comfort  and  security  of  those  unfortunate  beings  whom 
Providence  has  visited  with  the  most  severe  of  all  earthly  afflic¬ 
tions,  that  a  suitable  hospital  be  erected  in  this  state.” 

A  small  stone  building  was  accordingly  erected  near  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  an  asylum. 

In  1847  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix  visited  Nashville  and  as  a  result 
of  her  visit  the  Legislature  passed  an  act,  February  5,  1848,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  “  hospital  for  the  insane  ”  with  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  located  near  Nashville. 

In  1873  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  an  additional 
hospital  for  the  insane,  which  was  located  near  Knoxville,  and  is 
known  as  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  It  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  1886. 

The  third  state  institution  is  the  Western  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  which  is  located  at  Bolivar.  It  was  established  in  1886  and 
completed  in  1889. 

There  are  three  classes  of  patients :  Private  patients,  who  pay 
for  their  board  and  treatment;  county  pay  patients,  whose  ex¬ 
penses  are  borne  by  the  counties  in  which  they  have  their  homes ; 
and  those  for  whose  support  the  Legislature  makes  biennial  appro¬ 
priations.  The  charge  for  private  patients  is  usually  $65  per 
quarter. 

After  a  patient  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  is  well  he  is 
restored  to  his  civil  rights  by  the  county  court.  A  jury  is  summoned 
and  proof  made  of  his  sanity  and  the  verdict,  if  it  finds  him  sane, 
restores  him  his  property  and  confers  on  him  the  power  to  make 
binding  contracts,  etc. 

There  is  no  provision  made  by  law  in  Tennessee  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  admission  of  patients  into  the  hospitals  for  the  insane ;  but  the 
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superintendent  sometimes  admits  and  treats  private  patients  on 
their  request  without  commitment  papers  of  any  kind. 

The  state  hospitals  are  under  the  control  of  separate  Boards  of 
Trustees,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  a  term  of  six  years ;  they  are  paid  a  per  diem  when  actually 
employed.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  each  county  asylum 
for  the  insane  in  counties  having  150,000  population  or  over  con¬ 
sists  of  three  members.  The  chairman  of  the  county  court  is 
ex-officio  a  member  of  this  board  and  receives  no  compensation ; 
the  others  are  appointed  by  the  court  for  a  term  of  two  years  and 
receive  reasonable  pay  allowed  by  the  county  court.  In  counties 
having  40,000  population,  but  less  than  150,000,  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  each  county  asylum  consists  of  five  members,  elected 
by  the  county  court  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  they  receive  reason¬ 
able  pay  allowed  by  the  county  court. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  whose  duties  are  the  investigation 
of  the  system  of  public  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
consists  of  seven  members,  of  which  the  Governor  is  ex-officio, 
one ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  serve  without  compensation. 

Classes  Committed. — All  persons  who  have  legal  citizenship  and 
residence  in  the  state  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  hospital. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Insane  persons  may  be 
placed  in  the  hospital  by  legal  guardians,  or  by  their  relatives  or 
friends,  or  by  a  clerk  of  county  court,  under  proper  proof  of 
insanity. 

In  the  case  of  non-paying  patients,  some  reputable  citizen  must 
file  a  written  statement  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county. 
The  justice  then  issues  subpoenas  for  the  persons  named  as  wit¬ 
nesses  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may  think  proper,  requiring 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  a  specified  time  to  testify  concerning 
the  facts  set  forth  in  the  statement.  If  the  justice  is  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  allegations,  he  must  require  the  medical  witnesses 
to  make  out  a  certificate  of  the  proceedings.  Ihe  clerk  of  the 
county  court  thereupon  commits  the  person  to  one  of  the  state 
hospitals. 

Paying  patients  may  be  admitted  to  a  state  hospital  upon  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance  of  charges  for  a  specified  period,  and  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  medical  certificate  of  insanity  in  prescribed  form 
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by  a  physician  of  at  least  two  years’  practice  and  not  related  by 
blood  or  marriage. 

In  order  of  admission  the  indigent  insane  have  precedence  over 
paying  patients,  and  recent  cases  of  both  classes  have  precedence 
over  those  of  long  standing. 

When  the  condition  of  an  alleged  insane  person  renders  neces¬ 
sary  his  immediate  confinement,  a  private  institution  may  receive 
him  upon  the  petition  and  certificate  of  lunacy  for  a  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  five  days,  and  before  its  expiration  an  order  must  be 
secured  for  his  regular  commitment. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — An  alleged  insane  person  may 
prosecute  an  appeal  or  a  writ  of  error  in  proper  person.  Any 
person  restrained  of  his  liberty  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  county  from  which  an  indigent 
person  is  sent  must  pay  the  expense  of  his  transportation  to  and 
from  the  hospital,  as  well  as  other  expenses  connected  with  his 
commitment. 
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CENTRAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Nashville.  Tenn. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  of  1832 
a  lunatic  hospital  was  established,  to  be  located  in  the  County  of 
Davidson  and  within  or  near  the  town  of  Nashville;  and  Francis 
Porterfield,  Joseph  Woods,  Henry  R.  W.  Hill,  James  Roane,  Felix 
Robertson,  and  Samuel  Hogg  were  appointed  commissioners  to 
purchase  a  suitable  site  or  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose,  having 
reference  to  the  healthfulness  of  situation,  convenience  to  water 
and  other  advantages. 

The  commissioners,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  were  to  proceed  to  purchase  the  site  and  cause  to  be  erected 
suitable  and  convenient  buildings  of  stone  or  brick  or  both,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  care  and  safekeeping  of  at  least  200  persons,  having 
due  regard  for  their  comfort  as  well  as  safekeeping,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  the  same  on  the  most  approved  and  advantageous  plan. 

The  sum  of  $7000  was  “  appropriated  out  of  the  funds  compos¬ 
ing  the  Bank  of  the  State,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  on  the  order  of  said  commissioners  at  such  times 
and  on  such  conditions  as  will  insure  the  speedy  and  faithful  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work/' 

The  commissioners  were  also  required  to  “  make  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  of  all  their  proceedings  in  the  premises  in 
order  that  all  necessary  regulations  may  be  prescribed  by  law  as 
to  the  admission  and  management  of  lunatics  and  the  general 
government  of  said  institution.” 

The  commissioners  purchased  a  few  acres  joining  the  corporate 
limits  of  Nashville  and  erected  a  small  stone  building,  which  did 
service  for  an  asylum  for  12  years  from  March  1,  1840.  Dr.  Boyd 
McNairy  was  appointed  superintendent.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  location  of  the  asylum  was  not  suitable,  and  its  facilities 
for  accommodating  about  50  patients  were  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

In  November,  1847,  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  while  on  a  tour  of 
the  Southern  States,  visited  Nashville  in  the  interest  of  the  insane 
of  Tennessee.  She  prevailed  upon  the  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
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to  make  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of  250  patients,  with 
the  gratifying  result  that  an  act  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1848,  establishing  a  “  hospital  for  the  insane  ”  by  providing  for  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  who  were  to  select  and  “  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  embracing  not  less  than  100  acres,”  on  which  to  erect 
and  finish  a  building  to  accommodate  250  patients,  at  an  expense 
not  to  exceed  $40,000.  It  was  also  enacted  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
hospital  was  erected  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  insane 
“  that  the  old  asylum  with  premises  be  sold  and  the  money  arising 
therefrom  put  in  the  treasury  to  replace,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
money  appropriated  by  this  act  to  the  building  of  the  new  asylum.” 

By  an  act  passed  February  9,  1850,  the  act  of  1848  was  extended, 
providing  “  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  hospital  not  to  exceed 
$75,000.” 

The  act  of  February  5,  1848,  establishing  this  hospital  and  con¬ 
taining  regulations  for  its  government,  is  the  foundation  of  a  more 
recent  act  for  the  government  of  the  hospital  to-day.  It  directed 
the  Governor  to  appoint  seven  commissioners,  not  more  than  three 
of  whom  shall  reside  in  Davidson  County,  to  superintend  the  con¬ 
struction  of  said  asylum. 

The  commissioners  were  required  to  render  annually,  until  the 
buildings  were  completed,  an  exact  account  of  all  the  contracts, 
expenses  and  liabilities  which  they  had  incurred  or  authorized  in 
the  execution  of  their  commissions,  with  vouchers,  and  in  case  of 
their  failure  to  do  so  their  authority  to  draw  on  the  state  treasury 
for  such  sums  of  money  was  to  cease. 

The  state  tax  upon  each  $100  worth  of  taxable  property  was 
increased  one  and  one-half  cents  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
the  proceeds  were  set  apart  for  building  and  constructing  the 
hospital. 

The  Governor  was  directed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  appoint  nine  trustees,  two  from  East  Tennessee, 
two  from  West  Tennessee,  and  five  from  Middle  Tennessee,  of 
which  five,  three  were  to  be  residents  in  or  near  Nashville,  the  other 
two  out  of  Davidson  County.  The  nine  trustees  were  constituted 
a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  style  of  “  The  Trustees  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Tennessee.” 

The  trustees  were  required  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  hospital  to  be  published  with  the  biennial 
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report  of  the  physician  and  that  of  the  trustees  and  the  treasurer 
and  distributed  throughout  the  state  “  for  the  full  information  of 
the  citizens  thereof  ” ;  also,  assisted  by  the  superintendent,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  salaries  and  compensation  of  the  officers  and  assistants 
whose  services  may  be  necessary  for  the  “  comfortable,  just  and 
economical  management  of  said  hospital.’7 

The  Governor  appointed  Alexander  Allison,  Lucius  J.  Polk, 
Andrew  Ewing,  T.  T.  Player,  Samuel  D.  Morgan,  John  J.  White, 
H.  S.  Frazier,  D.  D.  Donelson  and  J.  B.  Southerland,  commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  selected  a  farm  of  225  acres 
situated  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Nashville,  on  the  Mur¬ 
freesboro  Pike.  Dr.  John  S.  Young  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  construction  and  Major  A.  Heiman  architect.  These  gentlemen 
visited  various  Eastern  institutions  and  reported  favorably  a  plan 
taken  from  the  Butler  Asylum  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  in  turn 
had  been  copied  by  Dr.  Bell  from  an  asylum  at  Maidstone,  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  finally  adopted  by  the  commissioners. 

The  hospital  was  built  after  the  old  massive  flat  roof,  castellated 
style  of  architecture,  quadrangular  in  shape,  with  battlements  and 
octagonal  towers.  After  two  small  additions  in  1871  it  had  a 
frontage  of  405  feet,  with  a  wing  extending  back  from  each  end 
of  the  frontal  wall  198  feet,  thus  causing  the  rear  elevation  to  form 
three  sides  of  the  court. 

The  center  building  is  four  stories  in  height,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  wings  of  three  stories  each  and  ending  in  ells  four  stories 
high  to  connect  with  the  rear  wings,  which  are  three  stories. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  S.  R.  Cockrill,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Baxter,  W.  W.  Bowling,  M.  D.,  S.  S.  Mayfield,  M.  D.,  William 
Spence,  Col.  R.  Topp,  Emmerson  Ethridge,  W.  H.  Sneed  and 
W.  L.  Adams. 

These  gentlemen  appointed  Dr.  William  A.  Cheatham,  a  promi¬ 
nent  physician  of  Nashville,  as  the  first  superintendent.  His  assis¬ 
tant  physicians  were  Drs.  A.  A.  Padgett  and  H.  H.  Bethshares. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
March  1,  1852,  at  which  time  the  patients  of  the  old  hospital  in 
Nashville  to  the  number  of  60  were  transferred  to  the  new  one. 
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The  first  steward  and  matron  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chatfield,  who 
had  held  similar  positions  in  the  New  York  State  Asylum  at  Utica, 
and  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Brigham,  of  that  institution. 

During  the  years  of  Dr.  Cheatham’s  administration  many  im¬ 
provements  were  made.  The  front  grounds,  consisting  of  35  acres, 
were  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  with  walks  and  roads.  Green¬ 
houses  were  erected  and  filled  with  rare  plants.  Barns,  stables  and 
necessary  outhouses  were  built. 

In  1856  the  Board  of  Trustees  purchased  200  acres  of  land  for 
$20,000,  making  the  total  acreage  of  the  farm  455  acres. 

The  number  of  inmates  had  increased  so  that  the  hospital  popu¬ 
lation  was  21 1  in  1859.  In  addition  to  the  original  Board  of 
Trustees  the  following  gentlemen  served  on  the  board  previous  to 
the  year  1866 :  Thos.  Menees,  M.  D.,  James  M.  Williamson,  J.  D. 
Brown,  M.  D.,  C.  K.  Winstead,  M.  D.,  S.  B.  Moore,  M.  D.,  and 
Gen.  William  Wallace. 

On  July  25,  1862,  Dr.  Cheatham  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Jones,  whose  administration  carried  the  institution  through  the 
period  of  Civil  War.  Fortunately  very  little  property  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  though  some  wood  fences  were  burned.  The  institution 
suffered  mostly  through  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  an 
empty  state  treasury. 

A  three-story  brick  building  for  the  colored  insane,  containing 
33  rooms,  with  a  capacity  of  accommodating  75  patients,  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  May,  1868.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  hospitals  of  this  character  erected  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Jones,  while  superintendent,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
patient,  causing  an  injury  to  the  skull  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered. 

He  resigned  on  the  20th  of  November,  1869.  His  assistant 
physicians  were  Drs.  A.  A.  East,  M.  C.  Curry,  W.  B.  Horton  and 
John  A.  Beauchamp. 

Dr.  John  H.  Callender  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Jones  and 
for  25  years  very  ably  directed  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association 
in  1891. 

His  assistant  physicians  were  Drs.  A.  A.  East,  John  A.  Beau¬ 
champ  and  Michael  Campbell ;  the  latter  became  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Hospital  at  Knoxville  in  1883. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  appointed 
and  confirmed  November  27,  1871 :  John  Netherland,  Col.  John 
Williams,  T.  A.  Atchison,  M.  D.,  George  W.  Jones,  John  Chester, 
M.  D.,  and  Charles  N.  Gibbs. 

In  the  year  1890  the  architecture  of  the  building  was  changed  by 
raising  the  flat  roof  to  one  with  an  incline  of  45  degrees  pitch, 
doing  away  with  the  battlements  and  erecting  gables  at  the  ends. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1883  to  build 
a  hospital  at  Knoxville,  which  was  completed  and  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  in  March,  1886*  when  99  patients  were  transferred  from 
this  hospital  to  Knoxville.  Preceding  this  transfer  the  Tennessee 

Hospital  was  taking  care  of  436  patients. 

The  Legislature  of  1885  passed  an  act  dividing  Tennessee  into 
two  hospital  districts,  viz.,  "  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dis¬ 
trict,”  comprising  32  eastern  counties,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
counties  forming  the  “  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Dis¬ 
trict.” 

The  Legislature  of  1887  passed  an  act  organizing  the  Western 
Hospital  District  of  Tennessee,  designating  the  counties  compris¬ 
ing  each  district,  and  changing  the  name  of  this  hospital  to  “  The 
Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane.”  Subsequently  the  building  was 
completed  at  Bolivar  for  the  western  division,  and  156  patients 
were  transferred  there  from  this  hospital  in  November,  1889. 

The  following  gentlemen  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  period  from  1879  to  i889  *  T-  Nixon  VanDyke,  F.  W. 
Earnest,  George  W.  Jones,  Thomas  McNeilly,  H.  B.  Buckner, 
George  W.  White,  W.  A.  Cheatham,  M.  D.,  John  L.  Sneed,  W.  M. 
Wright,  M.  D.,  Daniel  B.  Cliffe,  M.  D.,  Neil  S.  Brown  and  William 

T.  Berry. 

The  act  of  1887  reduced  the  number  of  trustees  to  five  and  the 
Governor  appointed  the  following  as  a  new  board  .  H.  B.  Buckner, 
James  McLaughlin,  Ira  P.  Jones,  D.  B.  Cliffe,  M.  D.,  and  Hon. 
H.  P.  Fowlkes. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1891,  the  hospital  suffered  a  dire  calamity 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  entire  west  wing  and  caused  the 
death  of  11  male  patients.  This  wing  was  soon  rebuilt  and  occu¬ 
pied  in  October  of  the  following  year.  Dr.  Callender  resigned  in 
1894  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  A.  Beauchamp,  who  had 
been  his  assistant  for  more  than  20  years. 
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During  the  next  few  years  several  improvements  were  made 
about  the  institution.  A  new  gas  plant  was  installed;  the  entire 
steam  heating  plant  was  renewed  by  removing  the  old  long  coils 
and  substituting  cast-iron  radiator  loops,  inclosed  in  brick  air 
chambers,  thus  furnishing  heat  by  indirect  radiation.  The  whole 
plumbing  system  was  changed  to  a  modern  and  sanitary  equipment. 

In  1902  a  new  brick  three-story  addition,  124  feet  in  length  and 
having  accommodation  for  78  patients,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  This  building  is  connected  to  the  west  wing  of  the  female 
department  by  an  iron  latticed  porch  20  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
with  concrete  floors  for  each  flat. 

The  Legislature  of  1907  granted  an  appropriation  to  purchase  an 
adjoining  farm  of  152  acres,  thereby  giving  the  hospital  a  good 
productive  farm,  containing  altogether  615  acres. 

The  capacity  of  the  male  department  was  increased  in  1908  by 
building  a  structure  of  four  stories,  connected  to  the  west  wing 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  one  built  in  1902.  The  basement  story 
made  an  attractive  and  spacious  amusement  hall. 

The  following  assistant  physicians  held  their  positions  under  Dr. 
Beauchamp:  Paul  W.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  D.,  W.  W.  Rucks,  M.  D., 
Sidney  B.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  Albert  E.  Douglas,  M.  D. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  institution  was  under  control  of  an 
able  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  James  McLaughlin,  J.  E. 
Harris,  M.  D.,  J.  O.  Bass,  D.  B.  Clift'e,  M.  D.,  and  H.  P.  Fowlkes. 

While  in  active  service  and  after  being  connected  with  this  hos¬ 
pital  for  nearly  40  years,  15  of  which  as  superintendent,  Dr.  Beau¬ 
champ  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  1910  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Douglas,  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  his  assistant. 

During  the  same  year  an  electric  light  plant  of  the  three  wire 
system  was  installed  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  institution.  A  sewage  disposal  plant,  a  modification  of  one  at 
King’s  Park  State  Hospital,  New  York,  consisting  of  three  Imhoff 
sedimentation  tanks,  two  contact  beds,  two  sand  filter  beds,  and  an 
automatic  controlling  apparatus  to  empty  the  contact  beds,  was 
recently  installed ;  and  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  sewage  it  is 
working  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  was  found  that  the 
elimination  of  bacteria  was  95  per  cent  of  all  varieties,  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  colon  group. 
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The  placing  of  metal  ceilings  on  all  the  corridors  in  the  female 
department  of  the  old  building  has  added  very  much  to  then- 

appearance. 

The  following  improvements  are  to  be  made  during  the  present 
vear  (1912),  viz. :  the  installation  of  a  new  bakery,  an  8-ton  refrig¬ 
erating  plant,  and  a  75  kw.  direct-current  generator,  coupled  to 

a  Kerr  steam  turbine. 

In  the  way  of  amusements,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  croquet,  a  new 
projecting  kinetoscope  for  moving  pictures  and  an  electric  piano 

have  been  added  to  those  already  in  use. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  J.  E.  Harris,  M.  D., 
chairman ;  E.  A.  Lindsey,  J.  W.  Handly,  M.  D„  Judge  Douglas 
Wikle  and  E.  E.  Eslick.  Dr.  George  E.  Hatcher  fills  the  position 

of  assistant  physician.  .  , 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  hospital  population  was  690.  I  he  total 

number  of  admissions  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital  is  7066. 
The  admission  of  patients  is  entirely  restricted  to  committed  cases, 
there  being  no  voluntary  admissions.  When  a  patient  is  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  hospital  no  formal  action  is  required  to  restore 
him  to  the  control  of  his  property  and  the  rights  of  citizenship 
except  in  cases  where  a  guardian  has  been  appointed. 
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EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.' 

Bearden,  Tenn. 

In  March,  1873,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  an 
act  to  establish  an  additional  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Tennessee, 
there  being  at  that  time  only  one  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  the  state,  which,  with  a  capacity  of  about  300  patients,  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  care  for  those  in  need  of  treatment. 

By  the  act  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  and  provision 
made  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  three  building  com¬ 
missioners,  who  were  empowered  to  employ  a  physician  “  skilled  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  who,  in  connection  with  the  commis¬ 
sioners  and  architect,  should  prepare  plans  for  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing.”  Charles  M.  McGhee,  of  Knoxville;  John  G.  King,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  Dr.  P.  D.  Simms,  of  Chattanooga,  were  appointed  by 
Governor  John  C.  Brown  commissioners  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
land  and  to  erect  a  building  thereon. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  there  was  no  formal  meeting  of 
the  board  until  December  27,  1873,  at  which  date  Charles  M. 
McGhee  was  elected  president  and  R.  Craighead  secretary.  At 
this  meeting  a  public  notice  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the 
papers  soliciting  proposals  for  a  farm  by  sale  or  donation  to  serve 
as  a  site  for  the  hospital.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  Dr. 
John  M.  Boyd  was  elected  medical  superintendent  of  construction. 
No  proposal  to  donate  a  farm  was  received,  at  least  none  was  noted 
in  the  minutes,  but  many  offers  to  sell  had  been  received  from 
counties  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  From  among  them  a  tract  of  305 
acres,  situated  on  the  Tennessee  River  about  five  miles  below 
Knoxville,  and  west  of  that  city,  was  purchased.  It  was  within  one 
mile  of  a  railroad  and  had  on  it  a  large  spring  capable  of  furnish¬ 
ing  enough  water  to  supply  a  hospital  of  1000  patients. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Boyd  and  the  commissioners  for  the 
selection  ;  the  land  is  fertile  and  no  more  beautiful  spot  could  have 
been  found  in  a  land  abounding  in  charming  scenery.  It  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  view  of  fertile  farms,  the  winding  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  distance  a  range  of  the  great  Smoky  Mountains.  It  was 
expected  that  soon  the  hospital  would  be  erected  and  much  distress 

1  By  Michael  Campbell,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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alleviated  among  the  uncared-for  insane  ;  but  it  was  a  time  of  great 
financial  stress  and  the  next  Legislature,  in  1875,  ordered  the  work 
discontinued.  In  the  meantime  excellent  plans  had  been  drawn 
and  $14,000  had  been  expended,  all  of  which  was  wasted.  The 
farm  was  rented  out  and  nothing  was  done  until  the  Legislature 
met  in  1883.  The  pressure  for  additional  room  for  the  insane  had 
then  become  so  strong  that  an  act  was  passed  to  erect  a  hospital  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  on  the  farm  owned  by  the  state. 

The  act  directed  the  Governor,  General  William  B.  Bate,  after¬ 
wards  United  State  Senator,  to  appoint  three  directors  to  take 
charge  of  the  farm  formerly  purchased  and  to  erect  on  it  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  insane ;  also  “  that  the  said  directors  shall  have  power 
to  select  and  appoint  a  man  of  thorough  medical  education, 
familiar  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  who,  together 
with  themselves,  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the  proposed  hospital  and 
superintend  its  erection.”  The  sum  of  $80,000  was  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Governor  appointed 
J.  C.  Flanders,  Robert  H.  Armstrong  and  Columbus  Powell  direc¬ 
tors.  After  meeting  and  electing  J.  C.  Flanders  president  and 
Robert  H.  Armstrong  secretary,  the  directors  conferred  with  the 
Governor  respecting  their  work,  who  advised  them,  after  selecting 
their  medical  superintendent,  to  visit  various  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  order  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  constructing  such  buildings. 

Dr.  Michael  Campbell,  formerly  assistant  physician  in  the 
Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Nashville,  was  selected  to  be 
superintendent  of  construction. 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Bate,  the  directors, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  W.  H.  Cusack,  the  architect,  in 
the  summer  of  1883  visited  a  number  of  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Upon  their  return  plans  were  drawn  and  approved  by  the  direc¬ 
tors,  and  proposals  were  solicited  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
The  lowest  and  what  was  considered  the  best  bid  was  offered  by 
Fulcher  &  Jones,  of  Knoxville,  and  the  contract  was  accordingly 
awarded  them. 

Ground  was  broken  in  the  fall  of  1883  and  during  the  following 
year  the  foundations  were  laid,  the  walls  erected  and  the  structure 
roofed  from  the  sum  of  $80,000  originally  appropriated. 
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The  Legislature  in  1885  appropriated  $95,000  in  addition  to  com¬ 
plete  the  hospital,  and  the  work  was  continued  until  the  hospital 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  the  spring  of  1886. 
Before  the  building  was  completed  and  fully  equipped  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  to  pay  all  indebtedness  was  required. 

The  institution  was  constructed  on  the  Kirkbride  plan,  built  of 
brick  and  contained  250  beds.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  was  $225,000. 

Especial  credit  was  due  to  the  three  directors,  John  C.  Flanders, 
Robert  H.  Armstrong  and  Columbus  Powell,  for  their  arduous  and 
unselfish  work.  They  served  without  compensation  and  with  no 
thought  but  that  the  insane  of  the  state  should  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  have  all 
passed  away,  but  the  hospital  stands — a  monument  to  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  public  spirit.  When  the  hospital  was  finished  they  were 
appointed  trustees  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Powell,  served 
on  the  board  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Of  those  connected  with  the  medical  management  of  the  hospital 
who  are  no  longer  living  were  two  assistant  physicians,  Dr. 
Orlando  Lawrence  and  Dr.  John  Randolph  Brown.  Dr.  Lawrence 
died  in  early  manhood  at  the  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
distinguished  career.  Dr.  Brown  was  an  able  and  faithful  physi¬ 
cian  and  served  the  hospital  for  13  years.  He  only  ceased  his 
labors  when  the  hand  of  disease  was  heavy  upon  him.  He  died, 
after  more  than  a  year’s  illness,  in  1911. 

Since  the  Eastern  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  in  March,  1886,  with  250  beds,  various  additions  have  been 
erected  from  time  to  time.  In  1895  a  detached  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $23,000  to  care  for  the  negroes  in  East  Tennessee,  and 
in  1897  a  building  was  erected,  also  detached,  as  an  addition  to  the 
department  for  women,  which  cost  with  its  furniture  $25,000,  and 
contains  80  beds.  More  recently  the  original  building  has  been 
extended,  en  echelon ,  to  nearly  double  its  original  capacity,  so  that 
now  630  patients  can  be  cared  for.  The  additional  buildings  are  of 
mill  construction  without  garrets  or  studding  or  ceilings  where 
fire,  unnoticed,  can  gather  volume  and  burst  into  destructive 

flames. 

The  value  of  the  land  and  building  is  not  less  than  $400,000. 
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TRUSTEES. 


Thomas  Nixon  VanDyke. 

Columbus  Powell. 

Felix  Earnest. 

Robert  H.  Armstrong. 

John  C.  Flanders. 

Thomas  S.  Webb. 

Cornelius  Lucky. 

Samuel  G.  Heiskell. 

John  P.  Murphy. 


George  Winstead. 
S.  R.  Miller. 
Frank  M.  Smith. 
Calvin  Sterchi. 

C.  B.  Atkin. 
William  Epps. 
Samuel  Seymour. 
Dr.  N.  T.  Dulany. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
Dr.  Michael  Campbell. 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Fite.  Dr.  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

Dr.  John  Randolph  Brown.  Dr.  Henr}'  A.  Smith. 

Dr.  Orlando  Lawrence.  Dr.  O.  B.  Rogers. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Peters. 


WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Bolivar,  Tenn. 

The  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1886  and  completed  in  November,  1889.  The  commission 
consisted  of  John  R.  Godwin,  of  Memphis;  A.  W.  Brodway,  of 
Brownville,  and  Austin  Miller,  of  Bolivar.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  hospital.  The 
building  itself  consisted  of  an  administration  building  and  wings 
three  stories  in  height  on  each  side,  divided  into  six  wards  each, 
there  being  front  and  back  wards.  The  front  wards  were  intended 
to  accommodate  40  patients  and  the  back  wards  30,  but  in  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hospital  50  patients  are  placed  in  the 
front  wards  and  35  in  the  back  wards. 

To  relieve  this  crowding  the  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  build 
a  new  wing  on  each  side,  but  the  appeal  has  only  been  met  in  part 
and  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  build  only  one  wing  on  the 
male  side.  The  hospital  now  accommodates  275  white  female 
patients  and  116  colored  female  patients,  and  255  white  male 
patients  and  99  colored  male  patients. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  according  to  the  Kirkbride 
plan ;  each  ward  has  a  dining  room,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  two 
nurses ;  there  is  also  a  single  night  nurse  on  each  side  of  the  house 
and  a  night  watchman  outside  of  the  building. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  is  $11.50  per  month,  or 
about  $135  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  crowding  of  patients  the  classification  has  been 
much  impaired ;  when  the  new  additions  are  completed  it  is 
intended  to  set  apart  one  ward  for  the  working  patients,  another 
for  epileptics,  a  third  for  a  receiving  ward,  and  a  fourth  for  a 
convalescent  ward  and  infirmary. 

About  30  white  male  patients  are  employed  outside  the  building, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  colored  men  and  women  respectively 
in  the  laundry  and  sewing  rooms. 

The  white  male  and  female  nurses  receive  the  same  salary,  $25 
per  month ;  the  colored  nurses  receive  $15  per  month. 

The  institution  receives  patients  only  from  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee. 

The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  Walter  Stewart. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Jones. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Douglas. 


Dr.  J.  J.  Neely. 

Dr.  Walter  Stewart  (in  office). 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Douglas. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Neely. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Cock. 


Dr.  Walter  Stewart. 

Dr.  Roy  Granberry  (in  office). 
Dr.  Edwin  Cock  (in  office). 


Dr.  J.  W.  Cartwright. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  TEXAS. 

In  1821,  when  Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  iexas  and 
Coahuila  together  constituted  a  state  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  the  first  American  colonists  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  territory  under  government  patronage.  Within  ten 
years  over  20,000  had  settled  between  the  Sabine  ana  the  Colorado. 
From  1837  to  1845  Texas  was  an  independent  republic.  It  was 
admitted  to  the  United  States  on  the  29th  of  December,  1845. 
Eleven  years  later  Governor  Pease  approved  an  act  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  which  appropriated  $50,000  in  United  States  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  resultea  in  the 
erection  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Austin,  Texas,  which  was 
formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  March  11,  1861. 

In  1883  an  additional  asylum  was  established  by  the  Legislature. 
It  was  located  at  Terrell  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  in  July,  1885.  It  is  now  known  as  the  North  Texas  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum,  at  San  Antonio,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1891  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  April  6, 

1892. 

The  State  Epileptic  Colony  of  Texas,  located  at  Abilene,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1899  and  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  March  26,  1904. 

Prior  to  1913  the  Texas  lunatic  asylums  were  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  individual  boards  of  managers,  consisting  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  year,  however,  passed  a  law  which  provided  that  the 
individual  boards  of  managers  of  the  asylums  should  consist  of 
six  members,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  two  to  be  appointed 
every  two  years  by  the  Governor.  The  first  members  of  the  boards 
under  the  new  law  were  appointed  to  serve  two,  four  and  six  years. 
The  object  of  the  change  was  to  take  the  management  of  the 
asylums  out  of  politics  as  much  as  possible.  The  members  of  these 
boards  receive  a  per  diem  and  mileage. 

1  The  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  205. 
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Indigent  patients  are  maintained  at  the  asylums  at  the  cost  of 
the  state. 

Classes  Committed. — All  persons  who  have  been  adjudged 
insane  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  (public  patients)  are 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospitals.  Persons  certified  to  be 
insane  by  some  reputable  physician  in  accordance  with  law  (private 
patients)  may  be  admitted.  Idiots  are  excluded  from  the  hospitals. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Before  any  person  can  be 
received  at  a  hospital  as  a  private  patient  the  parent  or  legal  guard¬ 
ian  or  some  near  relative  or  other  person  interested  must  present 
a  written  request  to  the  superintendent,  under  oath  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  examining  physician  that  he  had  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  patient  and  believes  him  to  be  insane 
and  by  a  certificate  from  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where  the 
person  resides. 

If  the  information  in  writing  be  given  to  any  county  judge  that 
any  person  needs  to  be  placed  under  restraint  because  of  insanity, 
the  alleged  insane  person  must  be  arrested,  if  the  judge  believes  the 
information  to  be  true.  The  county  judge  upon  receipt  of  affidavit 
is  required  to  appoint  a  commission  of  six  persons,  which  must 
include  one  physician  in  counties  of  more  than  5000  but  less  than 
10,000,  three  in  counties  of  10,000  but  less  than  25,000,  four  in 
counties  of  25,000  but  less  than  50,000,  and  must  be  made  up 
entirely  of  physicians  in  counties  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants. 
If  a  majority  of  the  commission  find  the  person  insane  and  in  need 
of  restraint  and  treatment,  the  county  judge  must  commit  him  to 
one  of  the  state  insane  asylums. 

If  accommodations  cannot  be  provided  for  all  persons,  prefer¬ 
ence  must  be  given  in  all  instances  to  public  over  private  patients, 
and  of  the  former  class,  to  cases  of  less  than  one  year’s  duration. 
No  private  patient  may  be  admitted  during  the  pendency  of  an 
application  by  a  public  patient. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  cost  of  commitment  and  of  trans¬ 
porting  an  insane  person  to  a  hospital  is  paid  by  the  county  unless 
he  has  sufficient  estate. 
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STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM/ 

Austin,  Texas. 

In  1856  Governor  Pease  approved  the  act  of  the  Sixth  Legisla¬ 
ture  appropriating  $50,000  of  United  States  bonds  and  accrued 
interest  thereon  to  be  expended  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Governor,  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  to  build  a  lunatic  asvium. 

This  act  required  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  select  and  secure  a  site  either  by  donation  or  purchase  of  not  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  100  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5 
per  acre.  This  commission,  consisting  of  Samuel  Bogart,  of 
Collin  County ;  E.  T.  Branch,  of  Liberty  County,  and  C.  R.  Johns, 
of  Hays  County,  selected  the  Forbes  tract,  which  was  deeded  to  the 
state  April  4,  1857,  by  Wm.  Fields,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $2500,  the  citizens  of  Austin  paying  $2250  and  the 
state  paying  $250.  He  also  deeded  30  acres  to  the  state  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1858.  Two  days  after  the  approval  of  the  bill  the  Legis¬ 
lature  set  apart  100,000  acres  of  public  domain,  then  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Railroad  reserve, 
to  insure  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  John  C.  Perry,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  May  27, 
1857,  visited  other  states,  as  instructed  by  Governor  Pease,  to 
inspect  other  asylums.  Little  is  known  of  this  man  or  of  the 
original  contractors  and  architects. 

The  second  superintendent,  Dr.  C.  T.  Keenan,  was  appointed 
February  13,  1858,  and  during  his  administration  a  part  of  the 
main  building  was  completed. 

Dr.  B.  Graham,  an  appointee  of  Governor  Sam  Houston,  took 
charge  of  the  asylum  in  January,  i860,  and  under  his  supervision 
the  main  building  and  three  wards  were  completed  and  furnished. 
Other  improvements  were  made  and  the  institution  was  formally 
opened  March  11,  1861,  with  a  dozen  or  more  patients. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  district 
the  state  and  to  make  the  Senatorial  division  of  33  the  established 
standard.  As  60  patients  were  the  highest  number  that  could  be 

1  Compiled  from  material  furnished  by  John  Preston,  M.  D.,  superin¬ 
tendent. 
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accommodated  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  decided  that  not 
more  than  two  places  could  at  one  time  be  justly  claimed  by  each 
district,  and  that  acute  cases  should  have  an  invariable  right  of 
preference  over  chronic  cases,  and  the  latter  over  private  patients. 

Then  Dr.  C.  T.  Keenan  was  appointed  superintendent  again, 
but  nothing  of  his  work  is  recorded.  In  November,  1861,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Steiner  was  made  superintendent  and  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  case  books  of  this  period  of  the  asylum’s  history 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  causes  assigned  for  a 
patient’s  insanity  are  “  the  war,”  “  fright  from  soldiers,”  “  soldiers’ 
marauding,”  etc. 

Dr.  B.  Graham  was  reappointed  by  Military  Governor  A.  J. 
Hamilton  on  September  19,  1865,  and  served  about  one  year. 

Governor  Throckmorten  appointed  Dr.  W.  P.  Beall  superinten¬ 
dent  in  August,  18 66. 

Dr.  B.  Graham  was  reappointed  August  23,  1867,  by  Governor 
Pease.  In  his  report  for  that  year  he  says : 

According  to  the  original  plan,  the  buildings  are  not  one-fourth  com¬ 
pleted.  The  plan  adopted  imitates  in  its  main  features  the  more  recently 

constructed  asylums  of  other  states. 

The  present  section  of  the  building  is  constructed  of  gray  limestone,  of 
which  the  hills  in  this  neighborhood  abound.  The  present  buildings  can¬ 
not  afford  comfortable  accommodations  for  more  than  60  or  70  patients, 
including  a  detached  building  which  constitutes  one  ward,  in  which  we 
keep  ten  male  patients ;  there  is  one  ward  for  males  in  the  main  building 
and  two  for  females;  we  have  also  limited  accommodations  for  colored 
patients.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  we  cannot  classify  our  inmates  in  such 
a  manner  as  best  to  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  recovery.  As  my 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  present  buildings  were  completed  in  the 
winter  of  i860,  under  the  supervision  of  the  present  superintendent,  who 
was  an  appointee  of  General  Sam  Houston;  the  institution  was  organized 
and  opened  in  March,  1861,  about  which  time  our  unfortunate  political 

trouble  began. 

The  present  superintendent  was  then  superseded.  Since  that  time  the 
position  has  been  occupied  by  three  or  four  different  persons,  the  present 
incumbent  now  holding  his  third  commission  to  the  office.  Since  March, 
1861,  nothing  has  been  done  by  way  of  adding  to  or  improving  the 

buildings. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  asylum  at  present  is  35;  females,  34;  total, 
69.  Of  the  69  inmates  in  the  asylum  at  present,  there  are  one  female  and 

two  male  negroes. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Corley  was  appointed  superintendent  March  27,  1870, 
and  served  one  year. 
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Dr.  T.  F.  Weiselberg  was  made  superintendent  March  i,  1871. 
From  this  time  on  there  is  an  unbroken  record  of  the  development 
of  the  institution.  In  his  first  report  to  Governor  Davis,  dated 
November  1,  1871,  Dr.  Weiselberg  says: 

In  compliance  with  section  7  of  an  act  creating  the  Texas  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  passed  August  28,  1856,  my  first  semi-annual  report  for  the  six 
months  ending  October  1,  1871,  is  respectfully  submitted.  All  records  of 
the  asylum,  with  the  exception  of  the  register  of  admissions  and  discharges 
of  the  patients,  are  wanting. 

At  this  time  the  asylum,  with  crowding,  accommodated  only  95 
patients.  The  institution  was  found  in  a  badly  rundown  and 
unsanitary  condition.  Besides  improving  this  as  much  as  possible, 
Dr.  Weiselberg  laid  walks  and  drives,  planted  trees  and  cultivated 
the  farm  and  garden.  He  abolished  as  much  as  possible  all  modes 
of  restraint  and  punishment,  such  as  restraint  chairs,  dark  rooms, 
iron  handcuffs,  locked  boxes,  cold  shower  baths  and  plunge  baths, 
using  instead  leather  mittens  and  straight  jackets  for  the  destruc¬ 
tive  and  combative  and  padded  rooms  for  the  suicidal  and  maniacal 
patients.  He  advocated  the  disuse  of  all  means  of  restraint,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  do  without  some  of  them,  because  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  institution.  However,  he  did  not  allow 
any  kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  patients.  He  had  a 
room  padded  with  cotton  and  heavy  sail  cloth  for  the  violent 
patients,  and  repaired  the  Cross  Place,  a  building  where  12  or  more 
violent  patients  were  kept. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace  took  charge  of  the  asylum  February  io,  1874. 
A  building  already  begun  was  completed  during  his  administration. 
He  abandoned  the  use  of  any  means  of  restraint  except,  perhaps, 
the  dark  room  during  periods  of  excitement.  In  his  report  for 
1876  he  says : 

In  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  are  in  a 
condition  of  mind  to  be  affected  by  it,  more  especially  in  the  cases  of 
the  females,  a  little  finery  and  cheap  jewelry  are  allowed.  The  cost  is  a 
mere  trifle,  not  exceeding  a  few  dollars  for  the  whole  household  during 
the  year. 

As  recreation  he  mentions  “  the  dance  in  cooler  weather,  the 
airing  grounds,  and  walking  in  the  park.”  He  advocated  the 
employment,  as  before,  of  the  patients  in  the  garden,  farm,  walks, 
grounds,  sewing  room,  laundry,  wards,  etc. 
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He  built  a  new  laundry  with  modern  improvements,  the  washing 
for  250  persons  having  been  done  previously  by  hand  out  of  doors 
in  every  sort  of  weather.  He  also  improved  the  main  building  and 
built  an  addition  on  the  east,  part  of  which  was  used  for  an 
assembly  room ;  he  also  built  a  pavilion  building  for  convalescent 
patients. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Saunders  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
April  18,  1879.  During  his  administration  the  Cross  Place  build¬ 
ing  was  enlarged  for  the  accommodation  of  60  more  patients, 
besides  furnishing  three  large  sitting  rooms  and  three  dining  halls. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Graham  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Saunders,  March 
14,  1881.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1882,  the  pavilion  building  burned. 
It  was  occupied  by  48  harmless  patients,  all  of  whom  were  saved. 
The  Legislature,  in  session  at  the  time,  appropriated  $1400  to  erect 
a  temporary  building  for  the  patients,  and  made  an  appropriation 
for  a  building  to  accommodate  200  additional  patients. 

On  January  20,  1883,  Dr.  A.  N.  Denton  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution.  Instead  of  shutting  up  the  patients  in 
“  airing  courts  ”  or  pens  surrounded  by  15-foot  fences,  Dr.  Denton 
allowed  them  to  take  long  walks  in  the  park  every  day  with  atten¬ 
dants.  Many  were  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will,  being  released 
on  parole  of  honor.  He  removed  the  high  picket  fence  around  the 
yard  and  laundry  which  gave  the  premises  a  prison-like  appear¬ 
ance.  He  reduced  the  number  under  restraint  at  any  one  time  to 
about  1  per  cent,  the  lowest  possible  minimum  with  so  few  atten¬ 
dants.  He  removed  the  cemetery  which  was  located  in  front  of 
the  building  to  a  more  remote  part  of  the  asylum  property,  and 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery  in  and  about  it.  An  infirmary,  with 
a  capacity  of  30  patients,  was  built  east  of  the  old  building,  and 
the  walls  of  the  latter  were  strengthened  by  binding  them  together 
with  iron  rods,  as  they  were  beginning  to  crack.  Iron  stairways 
were  put  in  on  the  female  wards  as  a  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

In  February,  1887,  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorset  succeeded  Dr.  Denton  as 
superintendent  of  the  asylum.  During  his  superintendency  an 
artesian  well  1900  feet  deep  was  dug  which  supplied  216,000 
gallons  of  water  every  24  hours.  The  laundry  which  was  burned 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  The  residence  for  the  superintendent  was 
erected  near  the  male  hospital. 
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Dr.  W.  W.  Reeves  took  charge  of  the  institution  February  7, 
1891.  A  new  $5000  laundry  was  built,  some  of  the  labor  being 
furnished  by  the  inmates.  The  park  was  greatly  improved  as 
recreation  grounds.  Dr.  Reeves’  administration  was  cut  short  by 
his  tragic  and  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  a  trusty  patient,  who 
shot  and  killed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  main  building  about  one  year 
after  he  was  inaugurated  as  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  F.  S.  White,  who  was  at  that  time  first  assistant  physician 
of  the  North  Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  January  11,  1892.  In  July  of  that  year  lightning  struck 
the  north  wing  of  the  female  department  and  a  good  deal  of 
damage  by  fire  was  the  result,  the  upper  story  having  to  be 
replaced.  The  negroes  were  moved  from  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  and  put  into  separate  buildings.  Libraries  for  women  and 
men  were  established  and  supplied  with  about  320  volumes.  A 
300,000-gallon  standpipe  was  erected  and  a  well-organized  fire 
department  was  established. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Simpson  was  appointed  superintendent  January  23, 
1895,  and  served  only  18  months.  Little  of  importance  was  accom¬ 
plished  during  his  administration. 

On  August  1,  1896,  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham,  who  had  been  first 
assistant  physician  under  Drs.  Reeves  and  White,  and  who  was 
superintendent  at  that  time  of  the  Southwestern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Austin.  The  number  of  patients  had  now 
increased  to  696.  His  administration  of  13  years  was  marked  by 
all  sorts  of  improvements.  A  stone  building  formerly  occupied  by 
colored  women  was  fitted  up  for  a  sewing  room  above  and  a 
natatorium  below.  The  pool  is  65  feet  by  20  feet  and  ranges  in 
depth  from  3  feet  to  9  feet.  The  water  is  supplied  by  the  old 
artesian  well  and  a  room  in  front  is  used  for  dressing  rooms. 
This  is  still  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  patients  and 
employees. 

A  wonderful  change  was  made  in  the  grounds ;  600  yards  of 
drives  were  built  and  a  chain  of  artistic  lakes  and  lily  ponds  took 
the  place  of  the  old  unsightly  dumping  grounds.  Lawns  were  laid 
out  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  and  .many  trees  planted.  A  brass 
band  composed  of  patients  and  employees  was  organized.  A  band 
stand  was  built  near  the  wards  so  that  all  could  have  the  benefit  of 
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the  music.  The  main  building  was  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a 
stone  gallery  with  large  columns  extending  three  stories  in  height. 
A  modern  ice  factory  and  cold  storage  and  creamery  were  installed, 
and  a  sewing  room  with  four  electric  power  machines  and  a  tailor 
shop  were  fully  equipped.  During  the  last  year  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  a  handsome  stone  entrance  and  fence  of  concrete  blocks  was 
built  and  the  park  improved  otherwise.  A  new  and  useful  feature 
was  installed  in  the  form  of  large  screened  galleries  along  the 
building,  enabling  the  patients  to  get  out  of  the  wards  even  on 
rainy  days  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  A  large  building  was  erected 
for  an  associate  dining  hall  in  which  1000  patients  can  be  fed  at 
once.  In  the  basement  there  are  spacious  store  rooms.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  dining  hall  and  behind  it  the  kitchen  and  bakery. 
In  the  second  story  is  the  large  amusement  hall  with  rooms  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  for  employees.  A  female  infirmary  was  also 
built  to  accommodate  40  patients.  Another  artesian  well  was  dug. 
Static  electricity  began  to  be  used  in  certain  cases.  A  bowling 
alley  was  equipped  for  the  amusement  of  the  patients.  A  Pasteur 
institute  was  established  in  connection  with  the  pathological  labor¬ 
atory  for  treating  patients  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  poison 
of  rabies.  About  2000  patients  have  been  treated  at  this  institute 
with  the  death  rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  Texas  and 
neighboring  states. 

On  January  15,  1909,  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham  resigned  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr.  John  Preston  was 
appointed  superintendent  on  the  18th  of  January,  1909.  He  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Epileptic  Colony  which  he  founded  at  Abilene, 
Texas,  and  where  he  had  been  superintendent  for  five  and  a  half 
years,  to  take  charge  of  this  institution.  He  built  two  tubercular 
cottages,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  to  which  all  patients 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  were  removed  from  the  wards,  where 
they  were  given  better  food  and  were  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  south 
porches  at  night.  The  negro  wards  were  added  to,  and  room  was 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  150  negroes  in  that  department. 
A  new  laundry  was  erected  away  from  the  resident  part  of  the 
asylum,  as  the  old  one  was  too  near  the  dining  room  and  wards. 
The  old  laundry  was  converted  into  a  hospital  for  men. 

The  patients  enjoy  weekly  dances  and  occasional  picture  shows 
and  band  concerts  on  the  lawn.  Many  are  taken  on  the  street  cars 
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each  fall  to  the  circus.  The  farming  and  garden  lands  belonging 
to  the  institution  have  been  cultivated  according  to  the  best 
scientific  methods  and  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  finances 
of  the  institution. 

The  asylum,  from  the  small  beginning  just  previous  to.  the 
Civil  War,  which  impeded  its  progress  and  almost  deprived  it  of 
its  usefulness  for  four  years,  has  gradually  grown  into  an  immense 
plant,  occupying,  with  its  main  and  detached  buildings,  20  acres 
of  ground.  Its  population  now  numbers  1575  patients  and  175 

employees. 

The  buildings  of  the  asylum  are  constructed  of  gray  limestone 
in  Roman  and  Tuscan  style.  They  are  set  in  a  beautiful  natural 
grove  of  oaks  and  elms  which  covers  about  40  acres.  Winding 
driveways  and  walks  lead  from  two  large  fountains  to  a  very 
artistic  lake,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  a  lily  pond  ;  and  its  rustic 
bridges,  odd  shrubbery  and  smooth  patches  of.  lawn  enclosed  by 
tall  grasses  and  vine-covered  trees  ail  give  it  the  effect  of  a 
Japanese  garden.  The  lower  section  of  the  lake  grows  gradually 
broader  and  deeper.  It  lies  like  a  huge  mirror  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  park,  and  its  tiny  islands  and  smooth  grassy  banks 
fringed  with  willows  and  shrubs  make  it  a  most  inviting  spot. 

On  the  north,  or  in  the  rear,  stretch  rich  farming  lands.  To  the 
westward  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  which  curve  with  the  Colorado 
River,  forming  one  bank  until  reaching  the  City  of  Austin,  which 
lies  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  asylum.  In  its  infancy  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  two  and  one-half  miles  from  town,  but  now  its  neighbor¬ 
ing  vicinity  is  thickly  populated. 

The  buildings  of  the  asylum  at  present  (September,  1912) 
include  main  building  and  male  wards  for  275  patients,  central 
building  and  three  wings  (female  wards  for  450),  infirmary 
(female  for  50),  infirmary  (male  for  32),  two  large  buildings 
for  500  negroes,  tubercular  cottages  (female  and  male  for  80), 
superintendent’s  residence,  building  containing  kitchen,  dining 
room,  amusement  hall,  bakery,  store-rooms  and  employees’  rooms, 
kitchen  and  dining  room  for  negroes,  Pasteur  institute,  laundry, 
mattress  factory,  building  containing  dairy,  sewing  room  and 
natatorium,  bowling  alley,  bookkeeper’s  cottage,  engineer’s  cot¬ 
tage,  power  house,  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  barns,  stables, 

workshops,  etc. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  DATES  OF  APPOINTMENTS  FROM 

BEGINNING  OF  HOSPITAL. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Perry . May,  1857. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Keenan . February,  1858. 

Dr.  B.  Graham . January,  i860. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Keenan  (reappointed)  . March,  1861. 

J.  M.  Steiner . November,  1861. 

Dr.  B.  Graham  (reappointed)  . September,  1865. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Beall . August,  1866. 

Dr.  B.  Graham  (reappointed)  . August,  1867. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Corley . March,  1870. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Weiselberg . March,  1871. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace . February,  1874. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Saunders  . April,  1879. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Graham . May,  1881. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Denton . January,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Dorset . February,  1887. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Reeves . February,  1891. 

Dr.  F.  S.  White . January,  1892. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Simpson . January,  1895. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham . August,  1896. 

Dr.  John  Preston . January,  1909. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
SINCE  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Dr.  Adam  Shirk .  1871-1871 

Dr.  Richard  Bibb .  1874-1876 

Dr.  Jas.  G.  Given . / 1877-1879 

1 1883-1886 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson .  1878-1882 

Dr.  R.  S.  Johnston .  1883-1886 

Dr.  T.  J.  Bennett .  1886-1887 

Dr.  F.  A.  Maxwell .  1886-1887 

Dr.  John  Preston .  1887-1889 

Dr.  J.  A.  Davis .  1887-1891 

Dr.  R.  R.  Walker .  1890-1891 

Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham .  1891-1896 

Dr.  T.  O.  Maxwell .  1891-1905 

Dr.  H.  C.  McClenahan.  .  1895-1898 
Dr.  G.  H.  Moody .  1898-1899 


Dr.  F.  R.  Ross .  1899-1903 

Dr.  John  H.  Foster .  1901-1903 

Dr.  L.  H.  Kirk .  1903-1905 

Dr.  J.  W.  Bradfield .  1903- 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilhite .  1905- 

Dr.  J.  H.  Eastland .  1906-1907 

Dr.  Bismark  Ferguson.  .  1907-1908 
Dr.  Margaret  Holliday..  1907-1908 

Dr.  J.  W.  Oxford .  1908-1909 

Dr.  Caroline  A.  Loomis.  1908-1909 

Dr.  A.  F.  Beverly .  1909-1911 

Dr.  M.  H.  Boerner .  1909-1911 

Dr.  L.  J.  Logue .  1911- 

Dr.  Thad  Shaw .  1911-1912 

Dr.  C.  H.  Brownlee....  1912- 
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NORTH  TEXAS  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Terrell,  Texas. 

Records  of  the  North  Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Terrell, 
Texas,  show  that  the  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  Governor 
John  Ireland  held  their  first  meeting  on  June  8,  1883. 

This  board,  composed  of  James  S.  Grinnan,  John  S.  Griffith, 
S.  A.  Shortridge,  J.  H.  Muckelroy  and  R.  M.  McClung,  all 
citizens  of  Terrell,  organized  by  electing  James  S.  Grinnan 
president  and  R.  M.  McClung  secretary.  They  were  all  men  of 
affairs  and  public-spirited  citizens,  who  are  no  longer  living. 

At  their  first  meeting  Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace  was  electee  super¬ 
intendent.  He  was  an  accomplished  and  a  cultured  gentleman, 
who  had  a  national  reputation  as  an  alienist.  He  served  from 
the  date  of  his  election  to  February  7,  1891,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  John  Preston,  of  San  Antonio. 

On  October  15,  1883,  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  North  Texas 
Lunatic  Asylum  (which  since  1887  has  been  known  as  North 
Texas  Hospital  for  the  Insane)  was  awarded  to  John  McDonald 
for  $181,789.  The  building  contemplated  the  care  of  400  patients 
and  consisted  of  an  administrative  building,  with  south  front,  and 
an  east  and  west  wing  of  four  wards  each  for  male  and  female 

patients,  kitchen,  laundry  and  power  plant. 

The  first  published  report  in  November,  1884,  dealt  with  the 
progress  of  buildings’  construction  and  improvement  of  farm 
and  grounds,  of  which  there  were  640  acres.  No  patient  had  been 
received  at  this  time.  The  next  report  was  made  October  31,  1886  ; 
at  that  time  330  patients  had  been  received  since  July,  1885,  when 
it  had  been  opened  for  the  treatment  of  patients. 

On  February  7,  1891,  a  new  Board  of  Managers,  of  which  the 
present  Governor  of  Texas,  O.  B.  Colquitt,  was  president,  elected 
Dr.  John  Preston  superintendent.  The  construction  of  an  east 
and  west  additional  wing  was  then  under  way,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  increased  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  to  800. 

There  have  been  erected  since  a  male  and  a  female  infirmary, 
four  annexes,  two  each  for  males  and  females.  At  the  present 
time  (1914),  without  including  a  number  on  furlough,  the  hospital 
has  1912  patients  and  about  240  employees. 

1  By  Geo.  F.  Powell,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  hospital  has  its  own  power  and  light  plant,  ice  factory  and 
cold  storage,  dairy  and  garden,  carpenter  shop,  barber  shop  and 
paint  shop,  a  good  water  supply  from  artesian  wells,  and  a  central 
kitchen  for  all  necessary  cooking,  except  at  two  infirmaries.  Each 
ward  has  its  dining  room,  except  at  the  annexes ;  the  female 
annexes  each  have  a  dining  room ;  the  two  male  annexes  have  an 
associate  dining  room.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  various 
buildings  approximates  $1,000,000. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  first  superintendent,  died  at  his  home  in 
Waco,  Texas,  a  few  years  ago  an  octogenarian.  Dr.  John  Preston, 
superintendent  from  February,  1891,  to  February,  1895,  is  at 
present  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Austin, 
Texas.  Dr.  C.  M.  Rosser,  superintendent  from  February,  1895, 
to  February,  1897,  is  a  surgeon  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Dr.  D.  L. 
Gaillard,  superintendent  from  1897  to  1899,  is  a  physician  at 
Greenville,  Texas.  Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  superintendent  from  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1899,  to  July,  1900,  died  several  years  ago  at  Sherman, 
Texas.  Dr.  John  S.  Turner,  superintendent  from  July,  1900,  to 
February,  1907,  resides  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Dr.  C.  L.  Gregory, 
superintendent  from  February,  1907,  to  February,  1911,  resides  at 
Greenville,  Texas.  Dr.  George  F.  Powell,  for  eleven  years  an 
assistant  physician  at  this  hospital,  has  been  superintendent  since 
February,  1911.  There  are  four  assistant  physicians. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  George  F.  Powell . Superintendent. 

Dr.  William  Thomas . First  assistant  physician. 

Dr.  Paul  Sheppard . Second  assistant  physician. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Hackney . Third  assistant  physician. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stevenson . Fourth  assistant  physician. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

George  E.  Kelly,  President. 

R.  C.  Goodman,  Vice-president. 

J.  C.  Lyon.  A.  R.  Andrews. 

James  B.  Grinnan,  Jr.  T.  R.  Griffith. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace .  1886-1891 

Dr.  John  Preston .  1891-1895 

Dr.  C.  M.  Rosser .  1895-1897 

Dr.  D.  L.  Gaillard .  1897-1899 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson .  1899-1901 


Dr.  John  S.  Turner .  1901-1907 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Gregory. .  1907-1911 
Dr.  George  F.  Powell  (in 
office) 


1911- 
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ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  F.  S.  White .  1886-1892 

Dr.  Grace  Danforth....  1890-1891 

Dr.  B.  F.  Church .  1891-1897 

Dr.  T.  B.  Bass. . .  1892-1899 

Dr.  D.  L.  Gaillard .  1895-1897 

Dr.  J.  S.  Marshall .  1897-1899 

Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols .  1899-1907 

Dr.  S.  W.  Mcjunkin -  1899-1904 

Dr.  George  F.  Powell...  1900-1910 
Dr.  Wm.  Fullbright. . . .  1903-1903 

Dr.  Scott  Appleby .  1904-1905 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wilson .  1904-1905 

Dr.  A.  L.  Thomas .  1904-1905 

Dr.  C.  M.  Poff .  1905-1911 


Dr.  Charles  Burns .  I905-I907 

Dr.  W.  J.  Johnson .  1907-1911 

Dr.  R.  J.  Rowe .  1907-1908 

Dr.  T.  E.  Tabb .  1908-1911 

Dr.  Paul  Sheppard  (in 

office)  .  1908- 

Dr.  William  Thomas  (in 

office)  . . .  1911- 

Dr.  R.  E.  Cloud .  1911-1912 

Dr.  A.  P.  Hackney  (in 

office)  .  1912- 

Dr.  J.  S.  Buie .  1912-1913 

Dr.  F.  F.  Craig .  1912-1913 


SOUTHWESTERN  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum  is  located  on  the  San  Antonio 
River,  five  miles  below  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  on  a  tract  of  740 
acres  of  land,  admirable  as  to  location  and  climate. 

After  an  expenditure  of  $200,000  for  buildings  and  equipment 
this  institution  was  opened  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr. 
William  Louis  Barker  for  the  reception  of  patients  April  1,  1892, 
and  the  first  case  was  received  April  6,  1892.  The  buildings  were 
intended  to  accommodate  200  patients. 

In  1898  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  was  made  to  give  additional 
accommodation  for  300  more  patients.  This  space  was  soon 
occupied  and  in  1910  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  expended  to  enlarge 
the  institution  and  to  make  room  for  300  more  cases.  This  addi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  one  wing  each  for  male  and  female  departments 
and  two  buildings  to  be  used  exclusively  for  tubercular  patients. 
These  improvements  were  completed  in  1910  and  increased  the 
population  to  1000. 

In  1911  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  was  made  for  erecting  and 
equipping  a  hospital  building  for  100  men.  This  building  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  used  for  the  treatment  of  all  acute  insane 
as  well  as  for  all  sick  men  requiring  extra  care  and  attention.  This 
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building  is  first  class  in  every  respect,  with  tile  and  terrazzo  floors 
throughout,  except  in  the  rooms.  There  are  600  feet  of  screened 
galleries,  which  afford  a  delightful  resting  place  for  the  patients. 
The  building  is  well  ventilated  and  is  lighted  with  electricity,  the 
lamps  being  against  the  ceiling  and  protected  by  large  globes. 
Each  room  has  its  own  individual  light  with  switch  on  the  outside. 

All  the  buildings  are  of  the  ordinary  congregate  type,  with  the 
exception  that  there  are  two  psychopathic  hospitals,  one  for  males 
and  one  for  females,  each  accommodating  about  100  patients. 
These  buildings  are  separate  from  the  main  buildings  or  institution 
and  have  their  own  separate  kitchen,  dining  room,  etc.  There  are 
also  two  tubercular  cottages,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
which  accommodate  2 5  patients  each.  These  buildings  also  have 
their  own  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  etc. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  William  Louis  Bark¬ 
er  .  1891-1895 

Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham....  1895-1896 
Dr.  W.  W.  McGregor.  . .  1896-1899 
Dr.  M.  L.  Graves .  1899-1905 


Dr.  T.  O.  Maxwell .  1905-1907 

Dr.  W.  L.  Barker .  1907-1909 

Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols .  1909-1911 

Dr.  F.  S.  White  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1911- 


STATE  EPILEPTIC  COLONY. 

Abilene,  Texas. 

This  colony  had  its  origin  in  1899  after  several  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  interested  citizens  of  Taylor  County.  At  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1899  a  bill  was  passed  to  establish  an  epileptic 
colony ;  it  carried  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  located  the 
institution  at  Abilene,  provided  640  acres  of  good,  arable  land 
should  be  donated  within  three  miles  of  the  city  and  convenient  to 
Lythe  Lake.  There  was  a  provision  that  the  city  should  furnish 
water  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  1000  gallons  to  the  institution  and 
that  all  water  should  be  free  after  a  period  of  19  years. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  a 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  institution  and  three  commissioners  to 
select  the  site,  and  that  an  agent  should  be  sent  at  the  expense  of 
$1000  to  examine  and  report  on  the  epileptic  colonies  already 
existing  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. ;  Oakburn,  Pa.,  and  Palmer,  Mass. 
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The  appropriation  was  so  small  that  nothing  was  done  to  initiate 
the  work.  At  the  session  of  1901  the  former  law  was  amended  and 
an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made.  It  was  further  provided 
that  water  should  be  furnished  at  2^2  cents  per  1000  gallons  and 
should  be  free  after  17  years. 

Governor  Sayers  had  appointed  in  1899  Charles  Rogan,  H.  M. 
Rainbolt  and  Dr.  John  Preston  a  commission  to  select  a  location 
for  the  epileptic  colony.  Dr.  B.  M.  Worsham  was  selected  an 
agent  to  be  sent  to  the  northern  institutions  for  plans.  The  plans 
and  specifications  were  done  by  J.  N.  O’Connor,  of  Austin,  and 
bids  were  advertised  for  and  the  work  was  begun  November  1, 
1901.  The  plans  were  very  elaborate  and  contemplated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  20  cottages  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  each ;  two  hospitals  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000;  an  administration  building,  in  addition  to  a 
power  house,  sewage  plant,  two  physicians’  residences,  a  superin¬ 
tendent’s  residence,  a  laundry,  bakery,  barn,  etc.  The  estimated 
cost  of  all  being  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  it  consequently 
became  necessary  to  build  four  cottages,  two  hospitals,  an  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  a  power  house,  a  sewage  plant,  all  furnishing 
accommodations  for  about  200  patients.  The  institution  was  made 
complete  with  subsequent  additions  and  contains  a  superintendent’s 
residence,  laundry,  bakery,  dormitory  and  four  additional  cottages. 
The  expenditure  on  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  $350,000 ; 
the  present  capacity  of  the  institution  is  450  patients. 

The  colony  is  located  two  miles  southeast  from  the  City  of 
Abilene,  about  one  mile  from  Lythe  Lake,  an  immense  artificial 
reservoir,  made  by  damming  Lythe  Creek,  and  constituting  the 
water  supply  of  the  colony  and  the  City  of  Abilene.  The  buildings 
are  on  the  northern  half  of  the  section  of  land,  which  gently  slops 
to  the  westward.  They  are  situated  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
with  the  opening  towards  the  west.  The  open  ends  are  800  feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  where  the  boundary  roads  make 
the  upward  curve,  which  is  done  on  a  semi-circle,  with  a  radius  of 
400  feet.  The  administration  building  is  situated  at  the  center  of 
the  diameter  of  this  semi-circle  at  the  top  of  the  declivity.  At  a 
distance  of  300  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  outer  boundary  runs  an 
inner  and  similar  horseshoe-shaped  road.  At  the  lower  or  western 
end  of  the  horseshoe  midway  between  the  outer  and  inner  figures 
are  situated  the  hospitals  which  have  been  built.  The  original  plan 
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contemplated  20  cottages,  ranged  five  in  a  row  east  and  west  and 
extending  from  the  hospital  on  each  side  towards  the  administra¬ 
tion  building.  Two  cottages  have  been  built  on  each  row,  eight  in 
all.  At  the  upper  end  opposite  the  hospitals  it  was  planned  to  erect 
a  large  physicians’  building,  and  at  the  lower  end,  midway  between 
the  ends  of  the  horseshoe,  a  large  gymnasium.  Beyond  the  west 
end  of  the  horseshoe  and  near  the  center  is  the  power  house,  and 
south  of  this  the  laundry  and  bakery.  From  the  power  house 
eastward  along  the  median  line  of  the  horseshoe  runs  a  large 
underground  tunnel  some  six  feet  in  height,  with  lateral  tunnels 
branching  off  to  each  of  the  buildings.  This  tunnel  serves  as  a 
conduit  through  which  are  conveyed  water  and  steam  pipes  and 
electric  wires,  running  underground  into  the  several  buildings. 
The  sewer  main  runs  westward.  Some  400  or  500  feet  beyond  the 
power  house  is  a  septic  tank,  where  the  sewage  is  received  and 
purified  naturally  by  aeration.  Beyond  the  septic  tank  is  an 
irrigated  garden  consisting  of  some  12  acres.  About  500  feet  from 
the  north  sides  of  the  horseshoe  and  near  the  bend  are  situated  the 
barns,  dairy,  pens  and  piggeries.  A  large  tract  east  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  forms  an  orchard  of  peaches,  plums  and  berries ;  still  east  of 
this  is  a  natural  park.  The  north  end  of  the  southern  half  section 
is  pasturage  and  the  southern  constitutes  the  field. 

The  work  was  not  completed  until  March  13,  1904.  The  first 
consignment  of  patients  came  March  26,  1904,  and  consisted  of 
epileptics  from  Austin,  San  Antonio  and  Terrell  asylums  to  the 
number  of  104.  Other  patients  soon  came  in  from  the  state  and 
by  August  31,  1904,  the  institution  was  full  and  accommodated 
201  patients. 

The  administration  building  is  a  two-story  and  basement  struc¬ 
ture,  the  lower  story  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Pecos  quar¬ 
ries,  the  upper  story  of  brick  with  stone  quoins  and  slate  roof. 
On  the  east  front  is  a  large  portico  with  heavy  Greek  columns,  and 
frieze  all  carved  from  the  stone.  Inside  are  large  and  commodious 
offices,  reception  room,  drug  room,  and  private  rooms  upstairs  for 
the  physicians.  The  building  is  42  x  70  feet. 

The  hospitals  are  three-story  and  basement  structures,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  main  arm  being  north  and  south  25  x  77 
feet,  a  west  wing  or  operating  wing  of  20  x  25  feet,  and  opposite 
on  the  east  a  bath  wing  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  The  base- 
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ment  is  built  of  Pecos  stone,  and  the  upper  stories  are  of  red  brick. 
Each  of  the  dormitories  and  hospitals  has  its  own  kitchen,  which 
is  located  in  the  basement.  One  cook  is  employed  for  each  build¬ 
ing,  the  rest  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  patients.  The  floor  of 
the  basement  is  concrete,  and  the  wainscoting  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  building,  is  of  hard  brown  brick,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
a  height  of  six  feet.  The  bathrooms  are  lined  with  white  porcelain 
brick,  tile  floor,  and  procelain  bath  tubs.  In  the  linen  rooms  are 
arranged  small  iron  wire  closets,  in  which  the  clothing  of  the 
patients  is  kept.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  are  rooms  and 
dormitories  for  the  patients,  as  well  as  rooms  for  the  attendants. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  neat  iron  pattern,  each  for  a  single  person. 
On  the  third  floor  is  an  operating  room,  the  interior  of  which  is 
finished,  floor  and  walls,  in  white  enameled  brick  tile.  A  broad 
skylight  covers  almost  the  entire  room,  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
light.  The  hospital  buildings  accommodate  58  patients. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  to  keep  patients  employed  as  much  as 
possible  in  such  work  as  they  are  able  to  do.  The  men  work  on  the 
farm,  in  the  dairy,  in  the  care  of  the  stock,  in  the  garden  and  about 
the  yards.  The  women  are  employed  in  cooking,  sewing,  house 
work  and  in  picking  vegetables  in  the  garden. 

A  large  quantity  of  vegetables,  small  berries  and  farm  products 
is  raised.  The  colony  owns  about  80  head  of  Jersey  cows,  and 
thus  procures  a  large  amount  of  milk. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of 
Managers:  John  Bowyer,  Lewis  C.  Wise,  Dr.  J.  T.  Harrington, 
Abdon  Holt,  D.  L.  Middleton,  H.  M.  Rainbolt,  A.  L.  Henry,  W.  M. 
LacVj  Dr.  L.  A.  Orizzard,  S.  P.  Hardwick,  D.  G.  Hill,  E.  E.  Hall, 
V.  E.  Muir,  T.  J.  Tombs,  and  Judge  B.  L.  Russell.  John  Bowyer 
has  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  since  ics  organization 
and  has  not  missed  a  regular  or  called  session.  He  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  institution  and  to  him  is  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  colony. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  John  Preston,  who  served  from 
1903  to  1909.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Bass,  formerly 
first  assistant. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Bass  was  first  assistant  from  1903  to  1909;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Eastland  second  assistant;  Dr.  M.  M.  Carrick  from  1909  to  1911 ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Carten  from  1911  to  1912;  Dr.  N.  W.  Campbell  is  at 
present  first  assistant  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Mathews  second  assistant. 
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DR.  MOODY’S  SANITARIUM. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1903.  It  is  located  at  315 
Brackenridge  Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  first  building 
was  a  two-story  red  brick  one  with  14  rooms,  located  in  about 
7  acres  of  ground.  Subsequent  additions  were  made  consisting 
of  three  acres  of  ground  and  six  additional  buildings.  The  value 
of  the  entire  plant  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  There  are  two  psycho¬ 
pathic  hospitals  for  men  and  women,  respectively,  and  a  convales¬ 
cent  building  for  each  sex.  There  are  three  buildings  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  special  cases.  Work  is  not  utilized  in  the  treatment 
of  patients.  Their  time  is  employed  by  means  of  games,  walks,  etc. 
There  is  a  pathological  laboratory  and  treatment  room  and  rooms 
for  baths  and  electrotherapy.  There  was  one  physician  in  the 
beginning ;  there  have  been  two  or  three  for  the  past  nine  years ; 
and  three  for  the  last  seven  years.  All  of  these  physicians  have 
had  previous  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 
Each  building  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  well-trained  nurse.  All 
nurses  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  matron  and  super¬ 
visor,  who,  as  well  as  the  nurses,  are  at  all  times  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  physicians  who  live  in  the  institution.  From  40  to  50 
nurses  are  continually  employed.  There  is  a  private  dairy  of  20 
Jersey  cows.  A  special  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  thorough 
classification  of  the  patients  by  reason  of  the  number  of  buildings. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Moody,  the  founder,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Drs.  T.  L.  Moody  and  J.  A.  McIntosh  are  resident 
physicians. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  UTAH. 


Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Mental  Hospital  in  Provo, 
which  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  on  July  20,  1885, 
the  insane  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  had  been  kept  either  in  the 
various  poorhouses  of  the  different  counties  or  in  private  institu¬ 
tions  in  Salt  Lake,  the  expense  being  met  by  the  counties  from 
which  the  patients  were  committed. 

Section  20  of  the  act  creating  the  asylum  provided  that  the  cost 
of  care  and  keeping  of  indigent  patients  should  be  a  charge 
against  the  county  from  which  they  were  sent.  This  section  was 
amended  in  1884  to  provide  that  the  territory  pay  half  and  the 
county  half.  In  1888  the  territory  assumed  the  liability  for  the 
whole  cost  of  indigent  patients. 

Section  2155,  Chapter  8,  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah  provides 
that  “  the  government  and  control  of  the  State  Mental  Hospital 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  State  Treas¬ 
urer  and  State  Auditor,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Board  of 
Insanity.” 

This  board  has  control  of  all  insane  persons  in  the  state,  whether 
residing  in  the  hospital  or  not. 

The  State  Mental  Hospital  in  Provo  is  the  only  state  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  diseased  in  Utah. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons  who  are  residents  of 
the  state  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  hospitals ;  also  feeble¬ 
minded  and  non-insane  epileptics  capable  of  mental  improvement, 
but  other  feeble-minded,  a  purely  senile  dement,  a  person  in  an 
unconscious  condition,  an  infant,  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age 
and  a  person  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  are  not  admitted. 

Le^al  Procedure  of  Commitment. — Application  for  admission 
of  patients  must  be  made  to  the  judges  of  the  district  courts.  In 
the  absence  of  a  district  judge  the  judge  of  any  other  district  at 
the  written  request  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  county 
wherein  the  alleged  person  resides  or  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  may  act. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  in  the  form  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  properly  certified  alleging  the  person  to  be  insane  and  a  proper 
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person  for  care  and  treatment.  The  district  judge  may  examine 
the  informant  under  oath  and  require  the  person  to  be  brought 
before  him.  If  satisfied  that  there  is  a  reasonable  cause  for  his 
admission  a  hearing  must  be  had  and  the  district  attorney  notified. 
Any  citizen  of  the  county,  any  relative,  or  a  friend  may  resist  the 
application  and  may  appear  by  counsel.  The  district  attorney  must 
represent  the  state  in  such  examination.  The  judge  must  summon 
two  practising  physicians. 

The  physicians  must  certify  under  oath  whether  or  not  the 
person  is  insane.  If  the  judge,  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  investi¬ 
gation,  finds  the  person  insane  and  one  who  ought  to  receive  care 
and  treatment  at  a  hospital,  he  must  order  his  commitment. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Upon  an  affidavit  or  other  evidence 
that  a  patient  in  the  hospital  is  not  insane,  or  not  a  proper  person 
to  be  cared  for  at  the  hospital,  the  board  of  insanity  must  ask 
inquiry  by  the  district  judge  of  the  district  in  which  the  patient  is 
held.  If  the  patient  is  found  to  be  sane,  he  must  be  discharged; 
if  not,  the  judge  must  order  his  continued  detention,  and  may 
order  the  parties  demanding  the  inquiry  to  pay  its  cost. 

Cost  of  Commitment.- —The  cost  of  commitment  is  paid  by  the 
county  unless  the  patient  has  estate  sufficient  to  pay  the  same. 


STATE  MENTAL  HOSPITAL.1 

Provo,  Utah. 

On  February  6,  1880,  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  a  committee,  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  and  five  members  of  the  House,  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  ( inter  alia )  of  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  territorial  asylum  for  the  insane. 

On  February  7  Councilor  Smith  introduced  a  bill  “  To  establish 
a  territorial  insane  asylum  and  to  provide  a  fund  therefor.” 

On  February  12  the  joint  committee  reported  that  “  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  territory  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  place  for  the  safekeeping  of  insane  persons,  and 
also  to  provide  for  their  care  and  comfort  as  far  as  possible.” 

1  By  Daniel  H.  Calder,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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Councilor  Smith’s  bill  to  this  effect  was  duly  passed  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  February  20,  1880. 

At  the  outset  the  Board  of  Directors  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  and  consisted  of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  held  office 
for  two  years  and  the  other  three  for  four  years — three  of  the 
board  to  be  citizens  of  the  county  in  which  the  asylum  was  situated. 
The  Governor  of  the  territory  was  always  a  member  of  the  board, 
ex-officio. 

By  Section  1948  the  official  title  of  the  board  was  declared  to  be 
“  The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Insane  Asylum.” 

Section  1944  directed  the  board  to  make  a  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  asylum  in  one  of  four  counties,  viz. :  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
Davis  or  Weber.  By  this  same  section  the  board  was  directed  to 
decide  upon  the  site  solely  upon  the  grounds  of  healthfulness, 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  cost  of  material  for 
construction  and  convenience  of  access  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  territory.  They  were  empowered  to  receive  by  gift,  or  to 
contract  for  and  make  purchase  of  such  a  site. 

Section  1947  limited  the  plans  and  specifications  to  a  basis  of 
accommodation  for  not  more  than  250  patients  at  any  one  time. 
After  exhaustive  examination  and  on  mature  consideration  of  the 
various  sites  offered,  the  board  finally  decided  upon  Provo  as 
being  the  location  which,  in  their  opinion,  best  fulfilled  the  condi¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  Legislature. 

By  Section  3  (constitution  of  Utah)  the  site  was  made  perma¬ 
nent.  By  Section  12  of  the  enabling  act  1000  acres  of  state  land 
were  appropriated  and  set  aside  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  board  appointed  John  H.  Burton  as  supervising  architect. 
In  July,  1881,  the  plans  were  prepared,  and  soon  after  tenders  were 
called  for  the  erection  of  one  wing.  In  1882  the  architect  visited 
asylums  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Western  New 
York. 

The  plans  for  the  hospital  were  drawn  on  the  wing  system,  to  be 
heated  with  steam  by  direct  radiation.  On  the  death  of  the  original 
architect  the  board  appointed  R.  Kletting,  his  former  associate,  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  “  President  W. 
N.  Dusenberry  and  Superintendent  Walter  R.  Pike  were  author- 
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ized  to  visit  various  institutions  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  for  economically  perfecting  and  con¬ 
ducting  this  institution.  The  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  this  hospital  in  completing  the  same.  The 
board  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesies  and  kindness  ex¬ 
tended  to  President  W.  N.  Dusenberry  and  Superintendent  Walter 
R.  Pike,  representing  the  board  in  the  East,  by  the  following 
gentlemen:  Dr.  Mathewson,  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  State 
Asylum ;  Dr.  George  C.  Palmer,  superintendent,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  Mr.  Brannan,  president,  Board  of  Charities,  New  York; 
the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital,  Washington ;  Dr. 

C.  W.  Stevens,  of  the  St.  Louis  Asylum ;  Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  trustee 
of  the  Michigan  Asylum ;  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Hurd,  of  Pontiac  Asylum, 
who  also  visited  Utah  and  spent  considerable  time  with  the  board, 
and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  valuable  information  and  aid.” 

The  asylum  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1885,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  for  the  admission 
of  patients,  with  Dr.  Walter  R.  Pike  in  control  as  non-resident 
superintendent. 

In  1896,  on  the  admission  of  the  territory  to  statehood,  the  new 
state  (by  Sec.  14,  Art.  8,  Con.  of  Utah)  provided  that  the  Board 
of  Insane  Asylum  Commissioners  should  consist  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Auditor  and  the  State  Treasurer. 

In  February,  1896,  Dr.  Walter  Pike,  who  had  been  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  asylum  since  its  opening,  tendered  his  resignation  to 
take  effect  in  60  days,  which  the  board  reluctantly  accepted,  and 
appointed  Dr.  Milton  H.  Hardy  his  successor,  who  was  succeeded,  . 
June  16,  1905,  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Calder,  who  is  still  in  the  service. 
The  assistant  physician  is  Dr.  C.  M.  Clark. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  in  1902  to  “  State 
Mental  Hospital.” 

The  hospital  consists  of  an  administration  building,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  93  feet  4  inches,  with  a  depth  of  69  feet,  and  north 
and  south  wings,  which  have  each  a  frontage  of  152  feet  8  inches 
by  37  feet  8  inches,  including  the  transverse  sections,  which  extend 
to  the  rear  108  feet  8  inches  by  37  feet  8  inches,  making  a  total 
frontage  of  398  feet  8  inches. 

The  walls  of  the  main  building  are  built  of  sandstone  and 
pressed  brick.  The  basement  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
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built  of  stone,  25  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  seven  other 
courses  of  stone  encircling  the  building,  used  as  sills,  lintels  and 
arches.  Above  the  basement  the  brick  walls  are  17  inches  thick; 
main  partitions  are  the  same.  The  main  entrance  to  the  building 
is  entirely  of  stone,  consisting  of  27  steps.  The  building  is  four- 
stories  high,  with  an  attic,  a  center  and  two  other  towers.  The 
total  height  of  the  building  from  grade  to  eaves  is  68  feet ;  to  top 
of  center  tower,  132  feet  6  inches.  Construction,  cornices,  tower 
dormers  and  finials  are  galvanized  iron ;  shingle  roofs  and  bodine 
decks.  The  building  is  floored  with  polished  Georgia  pine.  All 
walls  and  ceilings  are  hard  finished ;  wood  work,  plain  paint, 
bronze  hardware. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  ventilated  and  heated  with  the 
plenum  system,  together  with  direct  radiation.  The  floor  space  is 
30,100  square  feet. 

The  buildings  of  the  patients’  department  are  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  administration  building.  They  are  four  stories  high, 
with  tower  and  cupola  on  each ;  the  basements  of  rubble  masonry 
(limestone)  ;  thickness  of  wall,  25  inches;  walls  above  the  base¬ 
ment  of  brick,  with  white  stone  trimmings ;  height  of  wings  from 
grade  to  eaves,  31  feet  9  inches  ;  transverse  sections  from  grade  to 
eaves,  43  feet. 

The  construction  is  fireproof,  consisting  of  steel  I-beams  and 
hollow  tile  arches ;  Georgia  pine  floors  (polished)  ;  window  sash 
and  transoms  of  cast  iron ;  walls  and  ceilings,  hard  finish ;  wood 
work,  plain  paint. 

In  1902  the  cottage  system  was  adopted  to  a  limited  extent ;  and 
in  1906  the  open-door  system  was  adopted  in  the  cottages  and 
various  wards. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Warren  N.  Dusenberry.  1880-1894 

William  R.  Smith .  1880-1886 

Robert  T.  Burton .  1880-1884 

John  R.  Winder .  1880-1884 

William  W.  Burton .  1880-1884 

James  Dunn .  1880-1888 

George  C.  Emery  (Gov¬ 
ernor)  .  1880-1884 

D.  C.  Young .  1884-1888 

Joseph  A.  West .  1884-1888 


A.  O.  Smoot .  1884-1886 

Eli  H.  Murray  (Gover¬ 
nor)  .  1884-1886 

P.  T.  Farnsworth .  1886-1894 

A.  D.  Holdaway .  1886-1890 

Caleb  C.  West  (Gover¬ 
nor)  .  1886-1888 

A.  G.  Sutherland .  1888-1894 

L.  W.  Shutleff .  1888- 

Francis  Armstrong  ....  1888-1890 
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Arthur  Thomas  (Gover¬ 


nor)  .  1888-1890 

H.  M.  Dougal .  1890-1894 

J.  D.  Cannahan .  1890-1892 

C.  E.  Allen .  1890-1894 

J.  D.  Jones .  1892-1894 


William  Creer  .  1894-1896 

John  B.  Milner .  1894-1896 

George  C.  Whitmore.  . .  .  1894-1896 

W.  W.  Wooding .  1894-1896 

Reed  Smoot  . .  .  1894-1896 

John  L.  Barton .  1894-1896 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  UNDER  NEW  LAW. 
(Sec.  14,  Art.  8,  Constitution  of  Utah) 


Heber  M.  Wells  (Governor) . 1896-1905 

Morgan  Richards,  Jr.  (State  Auditor) . 1896-1900 

James  Chipman  (State  Treasurer) . 1896-1900 

C.  S.  Tingie  (State  Auditor) . 1900-1905 

John  De  Gray  Dixon  (State  Treasurer) . 1900-1905 

John  C.  Cutter  (Governor) . 1905-1909 

J.  A.  Edwards  (State  Auditor) . 1905-1909 

James  Christianson  (State  Treasurer) . . . 1905-1909 

William  Spry  (Governor) . 1909-in  office 

Jesse  D.  Jewkes  (State  Auditor) . 1909-in  office 

David  Mattson  (State  Treasurer) . 1909-in  office 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  Walter  Pike .  1880-1896  Dr.  D.  H.  Calder  (in  of- 


Dr.  Milton  H.  Hardy ...  .  1896-1905  fice)  .  1905- 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Clark . . in  office 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  VERMONT. 

There  seem  to  be  no  available  records  as  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
in  Vermont  prior  to  1825.  In  Vermont,  as  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  the  early  inhabitants  were  Puritans,  only  too  likely  to 
consider  some  forms  of  insanity  as  witchcraft,  ana  others  as  the 
cruel  action  of  Satan  upon  the  mind.  Unquestionably  many,  espe¬ 
cially  the  devoutly  religious  classes,  attributed  this  malady  to 
supernatural  causes.  Such  being  the  case,  all  remedial  efforts 
were  of  course  vain,  and  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  confine  the 

unfortunate  and  wait  for  death. 

The  author  of  the  “  History  of  Brattleboro,”  published  in  1880, 
cites  the  cases  of  Richard  Whitney,  a  man  prominent  in  political 
life  and  who  became  mentally  deranged,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
placed  under  restraint.  His  death  in  Hinsdale  in  1806  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh  the  need  of  a  hospital  for 

the  insane. 

A  council  of  physicians,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have  been 
Dr.  Marsh,  decided  upon  trying  upon  Mr.  Whitney  a  temporary 
suspension  of  consciousness  by  keeping  him  completely  immersed 
in  water  until  he  became  insensible,  and  then  resuscitating  him  to  a 
new  life.  It  was  thought  that  this  ordeal  would  divert  his  mind 
and,  by  breaking  the  chain  of  unhappy  associations,  thus  remove 
the  cause  of  his  disease.  Upon  trial,  however,  this  system  of 
regeneration  proved  of  no  avail.  Rut  the  failure  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  does  not  seem  to  have  convinced  the  physicians  of  their 
error.  Upon  a  subsequent  trial  opium  was  selected  as  “  the  proper 
agent  for  the  stupefaction  of  the  life  forces,”  but  with  fatal 

results. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Draper,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  we  learn  that  the 
first  act,  passed  in  November,  1825,  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont 
regarding  the  insane  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  dangerous 
lunatics  in  prison  or  in  charge  of  their  friends,  the  latter  giving 
bonds  for  them  in  the  discretion  of  the  county  court  or  the  judge 

of  the  same. 
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Upon  October  14,  1834,  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H., 
widow  of  Dr.  Perley  Marsh,  died,  leaving  by  will  in  trust  the  sum 
of  $10,000  to  erect  and  support  in  the  County  of  Windham,  Vt., 
a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  insane  persons.  This  sum  was  added 
to  in  1835  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  which  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  the 
sum  of  $2000  annually  for  five  years. 

A  site  having  been  purchased,  the  buildings  were  finally  ready 
for  occupancy  November  30,  1836,  and  the  first  patient  received  on 
the  1 2th  of  the  following  December. 

Until  1845  the  asylum  was  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  pro¬ 
prietary  establishment.  In  that  year,  however,  it  took  on  the 
character  of  a  public  institution,  its  relation  to  the  state  being 
clearly  defined  and  its  obligations  to  receive  the  insane  poor 
recognized. 

The  act  of  1835  incorporated  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  created  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  the 
institution,  and  conferred  upon  it  powers  of  supervision  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses,  if  any  should  develop.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  abolished  in  1840  and  its  jurisdiction  was  then  conferred  upon 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Vermont  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Waterbury  was 
established  in  1888,  and  opened  in  August,  1891.  Its  capacity  in 
1914  was  675  beds.  This  hospital  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Classes  Committed . — All  insane  persons  residents  of  the  state 
are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  except 
idiots  and  demented  persons. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — The  husband  or  wife  of  an 
alleged  insane  person,  or  the  guardian  of  either,  or  the  guardian 
of  the  minor  children,  or  in  case  of  an  indigent  person  the  select¬ 
men,  on  application  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of  such 
person’s  residence,  may,  upon  petition  in  writing,  institute  a  court 
of  inquiry  before  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  district  in  which  such 
insane  person  resides.  Said  probate  court  shall  thereupon  appoint 
a  time  and  place  of  hearing  and  issue  an  order  of  notice  thereof  to 
the  alleged  insane  person  and  the  state’s  attorney  of  the  county  at 
least  six  days  before  the  hearing.  But  the  judge  of  probate  may,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  per- 
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son  is  insane  and  dangerous,  order  the  removal  of  such  person  to 
the  state  hospital  at  Waterbury,  or  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  at  Brat- 
tleboro,  for  safekeeping  and  treatment  pending  the  hearing ;  the 
expense  of  such  removal  and  keeping  to  follow  the  finding  of  the 
probate  judge  at  the  hearing.  Upon  proof  of  such  service  the 
court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  whether  the 
alleged  insane  person  appears  or  makes  default,  unless  satisfactory 
proof  is  produced  that  such  alleged  insane  person  desires  to  attend 
and  be  heard.  If  such  proof  is  produced,  the  court  shall  order  the 
production  of  such  alleged  insane  person  before  it,  and  theieupon 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  If  the  judge  of  probate 
finds  from  the  evidence  that  such  alleged  insane  person  is  insane 
and  dangerous,  and  after  inquiry  as  to  the  income  of  such  insane 
person,  and  the  income  of  said  husband  or  wife  and  minor  children, 
or  if  indigent  and  liable  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  insanity  of  such  person  is  certified  to  in  writing,  duly 
sworn  to  by  two  legally  qualified  physicians,  residents  of  the 
state,  he  shall  issue  an  order  for  the  removal  of  such  insane  and 
dangerous  person  to  the  Vermont  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Waterbury  or  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  at  Brattleboro,  if  indigent, 
to  be  there  supported  by  the  state. 

The  superintendent,  managing  officer  or  person  in  charge  of 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  may  receive  and  detain  therein,  as  a  vol¬ 
untary  patient,  a  person  who  is  desirous  of  submitting  himself  to 
treatment  and  makes  written  application  therefor,  without  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  two  physicians  as  required  in  the  case  of  insane  persons 
and  inebriates.  Such  person  shall  not  be  detained  within  such 
hospital  after  having  given  48  hours’  notice  in  writing  that  he 
desires  to  leave  such  institution. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — The  next  friend  or  relative  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  physicians  for  a  review  of  the  case. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  costs  of  the  examination  and  re¬ 
moval  are  a  charge  on  the  town  where  the  authorities  seek  such 
person’s  commitment. 
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BRATTLEBORO  RETREAT. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Upon  October  14,  1834,  at  the  age  of  65  years,  Mrs.  Anna 
Marsh,  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  widow  of  Dr.  Perley  Marsh,  died, 
leaving  by  will  in  trust  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Samuel  Clarke,  John 
Holbrook,  Epaphroditus  Seymour  and  John  C.  Holbrook,  residents 
of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  to  erect  and  support  in  the  county  of  Windham, 
Vt.,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  insane 
persons,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  procure  an  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  as  soon  as  might  be  after  her  decease. 

An  inventory  of  the  decedent’s  estate  showed  a  total  of 
$21,720.49,  largely  invested  in  notes  of  hand.  The  trustees  imme¬ 
diately  applied  to  the  General  Assembly  for  an  incorporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,”  and  were 
promptly  constituted  a  board  of  trustees  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  with  power  to  purchase  and  hold  property  and  to  erect,  sup¬ 
port  and  maintain  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  superintendency  of  the  asylum  was  vested  in  these  four 
trustees  as  a  corporate  body,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations;  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  made  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  asylum  with 
power  to  inspect  and  report. 

Eleven  months  elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  before  the  trustees  received  the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Marsh.  The 
smallness  of  the  bequest  was,  from  the  first,  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  by  the  trustees,  three  of  whom  are  believed  to  have 
questioned  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  will.  To  John  C.  Holbrook,  the  junior  member,  is 
undoubtedly  due  the  credit  of  assuming  at  this  juncture  a  vigorous 
initiative  in  inaugurating  the  enterprise. 

The  board  organized  for  business  September  28,  1835,  at  Col. 
Chase’s  stage-house  in  Brattleboro,  when  Samuel  Clark  was  elected 
chairman ;  E.  Seymour,  treasurer,  and  John  C.  Holbrook,  secretary. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  December  3,  1835,  Asa  Keyes, 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  appeared  and 
stated  “  That  he  was  ready  to  deliver  over  to  the  corporation 
$10,000  according  to  the  directions  in  said  will,  provided  the 
trustees  would  take  such  notes  as  were  on  hand  belonging  to  the 
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estate,  to  draw  interest  from  this  date ;  that  there  was  not  so  much 
money  on  hand  collected,  and  unless  this  proposal  was  accepted  the 
donation  could  not  be  paid  until  the  money  was  collected,  and  then 
paid  proportionately  with  other  legacies,  with  the  risk  of  there  not 
being  enough  realized  from  the  estate  to  pay  the  whole.” 

After  consultation,  the  trustees  voted  to  receive  the  notes  in  full 
payment  of  the  legacy  and  a  receipt  was  accordingly  given  to  Mr. 
Keyes,  signed  by  all  the  trustees,  and  the  notes  (13  in  number, 
together  with  a  cash  check  for  balance  due)  were  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  Brattleboro. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  there 
were  but  ten  such  institutions  in  the  United  States.1 

Recognizing  the  popular  feeling  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution,  the  trustees  determined  to  present  the  matter  in 
their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  apply  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $20,000.  This  application  was  only  partly  successful.  It 
resulted  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  passed  November 
9,  1835,  directing  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  the  sum  of  $2000  annually  for 
five  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  December  21  it  was  voted  “To 
proceed  to  purchase  land  for  the  location  of  the  asylum,  and  to 
erect  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  reception  of  patients.” 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1836,  the  trustees  voted  “  To  purchase  the 
situation  in  Brattleboro  Village,  owned  and  occupied  by  Nathan 
Woodcock,  about  six  acres,  and  the  meadowland  adjoining,  owned 
by  Ebenezer  Wells,  consisting  of  about  45  acres,  on  the  best  terms 
possible.”  The  trustees  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodcock  for  his 

1  Besides1  proprietary  plants,  institutions  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  had  been  established  as  follows :  At 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  1773;  Frankford,  Pa.,  1817;  Somerville,  Mass.,  1818; 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  1821 ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  1824 ;  Lexington,  Ky.,  1824 ; 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  1827;  Staunton,  Va.,  1828;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1833; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1834. 

Of  these  but  three  were  in  New  England,  The  McLean  Asylum  at 
Somerville,  Mass.,  being  the  oldest.  The  Connecticut  Retreat  at  Hartford 
had  been  ten  years  in  successful  operation.  The  hospital  at  Worcester, 
which  had  been  recently  erected  as  a  pioneer  establishment  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  had  attracted  popular  attention 
and  awakened  in  neighboring  states  a  desire  that  similar  institutions  should 
be  opened  to  their  own  citizens. 
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premises  at  $3500,  and  with  Mr.  Wells  for  the  meadowland  at  $62 
per  acre,  or  $2700. 

The  original  purchase  from  Nathan  Woodcock  embraced  about 
two  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  upon  which  was  situated  a 
two-story  wooden  building,  known  and  designated  thereafter  as 
the  “  White  House,”  until  it  gave  place  to  a  brick  building  called 
the  “  Marsh  Building.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  June  28,  1836,  it  was  voted 
“  To  appoint  Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  asylum  for  one  year,  to  commence  in  September  ensu¬ 
ing,  or  as  soon  as  the  premises  can  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  patients.  Salary,  $1000 ;  himself,  wife  and  two  children  to  be 
boarded  by  the  institution,  and  to  reside  in  the  building  free  of 
rent ;  he  to  furnish  the  parlor  and  his  own  chamber,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  himself  and  wife  also  discharge  the  duties  of  steward 
and  matron.”  Also  voted  “  To  build  an  addition  to  the  present 
building  sufficient  to  accommodate  12  to  16  patients  as  soon  as 
possible,  J.  C.  Holbrook  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same  being 
done.” 

The  cost  of  the  original  purchase  was  $6200,  including  the 
meadowland.  That  of  the  additions  when  completed,  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  20  patients,  together  with  the  furniture,  increased 
the  expenditure  to  about  $9000,  which  absorbed  nearly  all  the  funds 
on  hand. 

A  select  committee  of  the  previous  Assembly  had  reported  that 
there  were  upwards  of  300  insane  persons  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
It  was  at  once  evident  to  all  that  the  then  present  plan  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  far  from  offering  them  relief,  and  yet  it  had  extended 
the  charity  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  funds  at  command.  To 
accommodate  one-quarter  part  of  the  number  of  the  insane  in  a 
proper  manner  required  a  building  to  cost  at  least  $15,000  or 
$20,000.  The  trustees,  therefore,  addressed  themselves  once  more 
to  the  Legislature  for  aid  and  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
enlightened  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Vermont  would  sanction 
any  measures  which  might  be  adopted  to  establish  an  institution 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  state.  They  represented  that 
the  relief  already  given  was  not  only  inadequate,  but  furnished  no 
certain  fund,  either  present  or  prospective,  on  which  the  trustees 
could  act,  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  might  be  discontinued 
by  a  subsequent  Legislature.  Nothing  could  be  safely  done 
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towards  the  erection  of  a  more  extensive  establishment  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  state  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  for  a  considerable  time.  They  therefore 
asked  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  an  adequate  sum  to  erect  a 
building,  or  to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  to  $5000.  If  this 
could  be  done  the  trustees  promised  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  patients  immediately  by 
borrowing  the  funds,  to  be  repaid  annually  in  part  from  the  appro¬ 
priations. 

After  many  delays  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1836,  whereupon  the  trustees  adopted  a  circular  and  terms 
of  admission  for  patients  and  caused  them  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

On  the  12th  day  of  December  following  the  first  patient  was 
received,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  second  was 
admitted. 

Thus  was  the  institution  launched  upon  its  mission.  From  the 
announcement  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
to  give  special  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  the 
asylum  had  been  located,  especially  to  such  as  were  poor. 

The  cost  of  reconstructing  and  enlarging  the  building  for  the 
reception  of  patients  had  been  $3560.65. 

The  need  of  the  institution  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  within 
seven  months  it  had  become  filled  with  inmates,  and  13  other 
patients  had  been  rejected  for  want  of  room.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  statement  was  made  that  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum 
48  patients  had  been  admitted,  and  14  discharged,  leaving  34  which 
then  remained. 

The  trustees  regretted  that  they  were  unable  at  the  time  to 
furnish  a  precise  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  the  treasurer  being  unexpectedly  and  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  state.  However,  the  expenditures  for  the  farm  and  for  erect¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  the  buildings  about  equalled  the  receipts.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  as  kept  by  the  superintendent 
were  as  follows  :  The  whole  amount  of  expenditures  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1837,  inclusive,  had  been  $3484.71.  This  sum  included  the 
cost  of  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  provisions,  etc.,  for  the  current 
season.  The  amount  actually  received  for  board  of  patients,  etc., 
to  the  same  time  had  been  $1866.73.  The  amount  of  same  due 
but  not  received  had  been  $863.56,  making  a  total  of  $2730.29. 
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In  the  report  by  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1837  he  stated: 

The  discipline  of  this  asylum  is  truly  parental.  As  soon  as  the  patients 
are  in  proper  condition  they  eat  at  our  table,  are  received  into  our  parlor, 
join  with  us  in  our  family  worship,  go  with  us  to  church — in  a  word, 
are  members  of  our  family.  The  convalescent  and  orderly  class  of 
patients  take  their  meals  regularly  with  the  family  in  the  central  part  of 
the  building,  which  operates  as  a  powerful  motive  to  exercise  that  self- 
control  without  which  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  consider  a  great 
privilege.  The  food,  however,  is  precisely  alike  throughout  the  institu¬ 
tion,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  diet  is  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

The  building  as  now  prepared  is  well  adapted  for  the  number  it  accom¬ 
modates.  But  until  another  building  is  erected,  so  urgent  are  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission,  that  hereafter  it  will  probably  be  crowded.  We  humbly 
trust  that  an  institution  so  humane  and  philanthropic  in  its  character,  so 
beneficent  in  its  operations,  and  reflecting  so  much  credit  upon  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Legislature,  will  receive  that  pecuniary  aid  which  will  enable 
it  to  extend  its  usefulness  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  When  another 
building  shall  be  completed  the  present  one  will  be  a  very  desirable  retreat 
for  patients  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  thick  cloud  which  envelops 
their  minds.  Having  thus  propitiously  begun,  we  trust  that  public  expecta¬ 
tion  is  satisfied.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  asylum  will  take  no  humble  rank  among  the  distinguished  charities 
of  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  asylum  for  aid  the  General 
Assembly  directed  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  the  sum  of  $4000  to  erect  another 
building,  with  a  proviso  that  “  in  future  admissions  to  the  benefits 
of  said  asylum  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  resident  citizens  of 
this  state.” 

The  trustees  thereupon  voted,  “  That  immediate  measures  be 
taken  to  erect  a  new  building  the  coming  season  according  to  a 
general  plan  submitted  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  with  such  alterations  and 
amendments  as  may  seem  to  be  proper  hereafter.” 

The  general  plan  was  as  follows :  A  center  building  50  feet  wide, 
40  feet  from  front  to  rear,  three  stories  high  from  basement,  with 
two  wings  36  feet  wide  by  about  62  feet  long,  containing  28  rooms 
in  each  story,  8  feet  by  10  feet,  and  a  hall  12  feet  wide.  The  wings 
two  stories  above  the  basement.  The  materials  of  brick,  except  the 
basement  which  was  of  stone. 

On  December  28,  1837,  it  is  recorded  : 

The  trustees  met  to  confer  with  Capt.  Merchant  Toby,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  with  reference  to  contracting  with  him  to  erect  the  new  building 
for  the  asylum.  Gave  him  the  outlines  of  the  plan  determined  on  and 
agreed  with  him  to  prepare  full  and  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  eleva- 
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tion  suitable  to  predicate  estimates  upon  and  to  build  by,  and  to  make 
proposals  for  doing  the  building  at  a  specified  time  by  contract,  or  for- 
superintending  the  work — all  to  be  presented  a  week  or  two  hence.  He  not 
to  be  paid  for  his  plans  if  we  contract  with  him,  but  if  we  do  not,  he  is 

to  be  paid. 

They  seem  to  have  acted  with  great  energy,,  as  it  is  recorded 
January  24,  1838,  that  the 

Trustees  met  and  after  considering  fully  the  plans  and  estimates  of  a 
new  building  for  the  asylum  submitted  by  Capt.  Toby,  and  the  state  of 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  voted,  to  proceed  immediately  and  build  the 
walls  of  brick  of  a  center  building  and  one  wing,  on  the  plan  of  Capt. 
Toby;  except  the  wing  to  be  only  five  windows  long  instead  of  seven, 
and  to  purchase  materials  for  finishing  one  and  to  finish  one  or  both  as 
far  as  funds  will  admit.  Also,  to  employ  Capt.  Merchant  Toby,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  make  contracts  for 
work  and  materials,  etc.,  and  that  he  be  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  work.  Agreed  with  Capt.  Toby  to  pay  him  $3  per  day  while  actually 
employed  in  this  business,  and  to  pay  his  stage  fare  to  and  from  Wor¬ 
cester.  He  to  board  himself. 

On  May  16  the  trustees  met  again,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  Capt.  Toby  and  Dr.  Rockwell,  and 
from  consideration  of  the  ultimate  wants  of  the  state  and  the 
economy  of  the  measure,  voted  “  to  direct  Capt.  Toby  to  extend  the 
wing  of  the  asylum  now  being  erected  to  seven  windows,  the 
length  originally  proposed  by  Capt.  Toby  in  his  plan. 

The  trustees  in  their  report  for  1838  indulged  the  pleasing  antici¬ 
pation  of  speedily  occupying  the  new  buildings  with  theii  added 
advantages  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  In  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  durability  had  been  first  considered,  but  not  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  considerations.  The  moral  effect  of  appliances  for 
security  had  been  borne  equally  in  mind.  “  Each  room  was 
furnished  with  a  bed  and  a  permanent  seat  in  the  angle  of  the 
walls.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rooms  of  those  patients  who  were 
in  a  suitable  condition  had  a  chair,  a  work  table  and  a  small  mirror. 
Each  room  was  lighted  by  a  large  window,  in  which  an  upper  and 
lower  cast-iron  sash  were  firmly  fastened  to  the  window  frame. 
The  upper  sash  was  glazed,  the  lower  one  not  glazed,  but  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  lower  one  in  size  and  appearance  was  a  glazed 
wooden  sash  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  The 
whole  sash  was  painted  white  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  common 
window.  This  was  not  prison-like,  and  yet  prevented  escape  and 

injury.” 
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The  cost  of  the  center  building  and  first  wing  west,  principally 
erected  during  the  year,  had  been  $12,399.67. 

The  current  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year  had  been : 


The  income  from  board  of  patients . $  9,926.86 

The  general  expenditures .  9 >473  67 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  of . $  453A9 


On  October  6,  1838,  the  trustees  met  and  determined,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  asylum  was  already  filled  with  patients,  to  memo¬ 
rialize  the  Legislature  to  furnish  means  for  the  erection  of  the 
other  wing  of  the  new  building.  Dr.  Rockwell  was  authorized  to 
appear  before  the  Legislature  to  explain  to  them  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  institution.  As  a  result  of  this  application  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  Vermont  was  authorized  to  pay  to  the  asylum  the  sum 
of  $4000  in  two  annual  installments,  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
erect  an  additional  wing  to  the  building  of  the  institution.  This 
building  was  consequently  erected  during  the  following  year  and 
was  known  as  the  East  Wing. 

Touching  upon  methods  of  treatment,  the  superintendent  in  his 
report  for  1841  used  the  following  words : 

The  mountain  air  is  very  favorable  to  the  health  of  our  inmates.  Our 
male  patients  have  been  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  other 
employments  in  the  open  air.  We  also  amuse  them  by  walking,  riding, 
playing  ball,  quoits,  and  various  other  outdoor  amusements.  Our  female 
patients  are  taken  out  for  riding,  walking,  visiting  the  garden  and  culling 
its  flowers,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety.  We  endeavor  to  have  all 
our  female  patients  who  are  sufficiently  quiet  ride  every  fair  day.  Those 
who  are  wild  are  frequently  taken  out  to  walk  about  the  premises. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  the  year  showed  84  admis¬ 
sions,  70  discharges  and  95  remaining. 

In  1842  the  salary  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  the  superintendent,  was 
increased  to  $1200  per  annum. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1842  the  trustees  announced  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  new  wing,  which  furnished  additional  accommodations 
and  increased  facilities  for  a  better  classification  of  patients.  They 
confidently  believed  that  the  institution  then  possessed  all  the 
facilities  for  restoration  which  could  be  found  at  any  similar  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  country. 

During  the  same  year  the  Asylum  Journal  was  published,  it 
being  a  small  newspaper  which  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
comfort  and  recovery  of  the  patients.  It  brought  in  also  more  than 
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200  exchange  papers,  besides  many  other  periodicals.  The  pleas¬ 
ing  announcement  was  made  in  the  report  that  “  we  have  been  able 
to  furnish  every  patient  with  a  newspaper  of  his  own  political 
views,  and  every  sectarian  with  a  religious  periodical  of  his  own 
peculiar  sentiments.” 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1843  the  sum  of  $3000  was 
appropriated  “  to  enable  the  trustees  to  extend  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  building  and  to  make  repairs  for  the  purpose  of  further  accom¬ 
modating  the  patients  of  said  institution.” 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $3000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
of  1844  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  several  towns 
in  the  state  at  the  asylum,  with  the  provision  that  each  town  should 
share  in  the  appropriation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  insane 
poor  under  treatment,  for  the  payment  of  board  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
per  week  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  “  act  for  the  relief  of  the  insane 
poor  ”  and  the  regulations  of  the  trustees  conforming  to  its  pro¬ 
visions  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  asylum  a  practical 
contract  was  made  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  between  the 
state  and  the  institution  in  explicit  terms.  Hitherto  the  insane 
poor  had  been  received  by  virtue  of  state  grants  for  enlarging  the 
asylum,  but  without  any  definite  provision  for  their  maintenance. 

From  the  report  of  the  auditor  required  under  date  of  December 
2,  1844,  the  value  of  the  asylum  property  in  detail  is  as  follows: 

General  Statement. 


Cost  of  farm . . . $  2,705.40 

Cost  of  building  land .  3,504-98 

Cost  of  springs  and  aqueducts . 550.00 

Repairs  of  old  building .  3,560.65 

Cost  of  center  building  and  west  wing .  12,399.67 

Cost  of  east  wing .  7,769-87 

Cost  of  west  wing  extensions .  4,654-82 

Cost  of  personal  estate .  6,567.50 


$41,712.89 

Funds  received : 

Marsh  legacy  . $10,000 

State  grants .  23,000 

-  33,000.00 


Balance  paid  from  current  receipts 


$  8,712.89 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  estate  of  51  acres  of  land,  with 
buildings  affording  a  possible  capacity  of  200  patients  if  the  base¬ 
ment  and  attic  stories  were  used  for  dormitory  purposes,  had  at 
that  time  been  created  and  furnished  out  of  the  original  legacy,  the 
state  appropriations  and  the  surplus  derived  from  the  management. 

The  year  1845  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  asylum. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  proprietary 
establishment.  Henceforth  it  took  on  the  character  of  a  public 
institution.  Its  relation  to  the  state  was  now  clearly  defined,  its 
obligation  to  receive  the  resident  insane  poor  was  recognized,  and 
definite  rates  for  their  support  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  pioneer 
stage  of  its  development  had  been  passed.  Its  management  con¬ 
tinued  vested  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  as  provided  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Marsh  ;  but  the  state  enjoyed  a  preferred  right  to  its  benefits. 
It  was  determined  now  to  ask  no  further  assistance  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  experience  of  the  preceding  eight  years  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  making  the  institution  self-sustaining, 
and,  by  careful  management,  self-creative  in  the  future. 

At  that  time  the  officers  were:  Board — Samuel  Clark,  chair¬ 
man;  N.  B.  Williston,  treasurer,  and  Asa  Keyes,  secretary  and 
auditor. 

A  Commissioner  of  the  Insane  was  also  provided  for  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Legislature  to  be  elected  annually,  to  visit  the 
asylum  monthly  or  oftener  if  need  be  with  the  trustees  or  alone,  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  institution,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  the  management  of  the  patients  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  asylum,  and  to  make  report  thereon  annually  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Insane  was  continued  for 
33  years,  when  it  was  abolished  and  a  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
Insane  was  created  with  some  additional  powers. 

In  1852  Samuel  Clark  (the  first  of  the  original  trustees)  re¬ 
signed  his  trust  on  account  of  age  and  ill  health. 

In  February  of  the  same  year  it  was  decided  to  build  a  separate 
building  for  a  laundry  and  wash  room,  as  much  inconvenience  had 
been  caused  by  the  original  location  of  the  laundry  in  the  basement 
of  the  main  building.  The  year  also  marks  the  inauguration  of  the 
movement  which  later  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
asylum  property. 
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It  is  recorded  that  upon  December  15,  1852,  about  300  acres  of 
mountain  woodland  lying  over  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite  the 
village  of  Brattleboro,  in  the  towns  of  Chesterfield  and  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  previously  secured  by  Dr.  Rockwell,  were  turned  over  to 
the  asylum  at  a  cost  of  $4800. 

In  1853  a  new  wing  was  built  and  the  existing  return  wing  on 
the  male  side  of  the  asylum  was  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  $8000. 

In  1854  it  was  found  there  was  not  sufficient  cultivated  land 
belonging  to  the  asylum  to  furnish  adequate  employment  for  the 
male  patients  in  the  open  air.  A  large  increase  of  pasture  land  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  was  also  needed. 
Accordingly  most  of  the  farm  belonging  to  the  late  Eben  Wells, 
containing  over  200  acres,  was  purchased. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  board  in  1855  it  was  voted 
“  That  W.  H.  Rockwell  be  hereby  directed  to  build  an  infirmary  for 
the  male  department  of  the  institution,  and  that  said  building  be 
made  of  brick,  and  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  practicable 
safety  against  fire,  and  also  one  for  the  females.” 

In  1855  two  infirmaries,  one  for  the  male  and  the  other  for  the 
female  department,  were  constructed.  The  site  for  the  one  in 
connection  with  the  male  department  was  secured  by  removing 
the  rear  wing  of  the  “  White  House  ”  ;  it  was  60  feet  long  by  36  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  in  height.  That  for  the  female  department 
was  connected  with  the  new  laundry  building,  of  the  same  width 
and  height  as  the  latter,  and  extended  westward  50  feet  in  the  rear 
of  the  center  building. 

The  erection  of  the  infirmaries  was  suggested  by  the  epidemic 
experiences  of  the  immediately  preceding  years. 

In  1856  the  “  White  House  ”  was  torn  down  and  another  building 
of  brick,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Marsh  Building,”  was  constructed 
upon  the  same  site,  with  every  provision  against  fire.  The  cost  of 
the  Marsh  Building  was  $10,000. 

In  1859  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Brattleboro  Gas 
Company  to  light  the  asylum  by  gas.  “  The  air  of  cheerfulness 
which  now  pervades  the  institution,”  we  are  told  by  the  trustees, 
“  is  a  striking  contrast  with  its  former  condition.” 

During  1861  the  roofs  of  the  wings  of  the  main  building  were 
raised  and  another  story  was  added,  thereby  furnishing  nearly  100 
additional  rooms.  This  greatly  improved  the  means  of  classifica- 
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tion  and  facilities  for  treatment  of  patients.  The  cost  of  this  im¬ 
provement  was  $12,000. 

One  hundred  and  forty  patients  vrere  admitted  this  year,  138 
discharged,  and  438  remained  in  the  asylum. 

In  December,  1862,  the  center  building  and  adjoining  male 
wings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  fortunately  without  loss  of  life. 

By  using  the  large  Marsh  Building,  which  previously  had  been 
only  partially  occupied,  and  the  female  infirmary  for  their  accom¬ 
modation,  the  male  patients  were  made  quite  comfortable,  at  least 
such  as  were  not  removed  by  their  friends. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  burned  portion  of  the  establishment 
was  $41,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

In  1864  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  trustees  that  the  late 
Amherst  Willoughby,  of  Berkshire,  Vt.,  in  his  will  bequeathed  the 
interest  of  $1000  annually  to  the  Vermont  Asylum,  to  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insane  poor.  The  trustees  stated  that  it 
was  the  only  bequest  received  by  the  institution  since  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Marsh,  the  founder. 

At  a  special  meeting  in  May,  1865,  the  salary  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  was  increased  to  $1500  a  year,  to  date  from  August  1,  1864. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  showed  515  inmates  in  the 
asylum  August  1,  1868,  135  having  been  received,  and  13 1  having 
been  discharged  since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report. 


The  income  received  was . $79,554.28 

The  expenditure  .  78,943.72 

Leaving  balance,  August  1  . $  610.56 


Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum  it  was 
decided  to  provide  additional  accommodations  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  laundry  and  to  use  the  former  building  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  about  30  additional  patients.  The  cost  of  this  new  work 
and  alterations  was  $12,000. 

The  year  1872  affords  an  unusual  record  in  the  disability  and 
practical  retirement  of  the  superintendent.  For  nearly  36  years 
Dr.  Rockwell  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  asylum,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  financial,  with  signal  ability  and  success.  His  labors, 
however,  were  to  close  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  as  painful.  On 
the  10th  of  May  of  this  year  he  was  overturned  and  thrown  from 
his  carriage,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone.  He  never  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  to  his  system  and 
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the  prostration  which  followed,  and  for  the  remaining  18  months 
of  his  life  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  By  this  unlooked-for  occur¬ 
rence  the  charge  of  the  asylum  at  once  devolved  upon  his  son, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  then  senior  assistant,1  who  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  as 
acting  superintendent. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
two  patients  who  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  asylum  for  about 
three  years,  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  issued  and  both  were 
ultimately  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  institution.  Neither 
patient  was  restored  to  soundness  of  mind  when  thus  discharged 
and  one  was  recommitted  to  an  institution  in  Philadelphia.  The 
other  remained  an  invalid  under  the  care  of  his  relatives  until  his 
death  a  few  months  later.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the  popular 
excitement  resulting  from  such  discharge,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  in  October,  1872.  “  That  a  committee 
of  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  appointed  to  visit,  investigate  and  make  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  persons  confined  in  the  Vermont  Insane  Asylum  as 
insane  persons,  and  whether  any  persons  are  now  or  have  been 
confined  there  during  the  last  two  years  as  insane  persons  who  are 
not  or  were  not  insane,  with  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers.” 

Later  a  second  joint  resolution  was  also  passed:  “  That  the 
special  committee  already  appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  insane 
asylum  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  visit  the 
insane  asylum  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  two  asylums,  and 
the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton,  Mass.,”  and  they 
were  further  authorized,  if  necessary,  “  to  pursue  their  investiga¬ 
tions  after  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  and  make  report  to  the 
Governor  on  or  before  July  1  the  following  year.” 

On  the  30th  of  June  following  the  legislative  committee 
presented  a  report  which  was  published  generally  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state.  This  met  the  fate  of  such  reports  and  probably 
modified  the  work  of  the  asylum  in  no  essential  particular,  although 
somewhat  critical  in  its  tone. 

JThe  salary  of  the  superintendent  was  at  this  date  fixed  at  $2000  per 
annum,  that  of  the  farmer  at  $450,  that  of  the  matron  at  $300,  that  of 
the  first  assistant  physician  at  $1000,  and  that  of  second  assistant  at  $600. 
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At  the  December  meeting  of  the  trustees  (on  the  nth  of  the 
month)  Dr.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  tendered  to  the  board  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  superintendent.  After  due  consideration  it  was  voted 
to  offer  the  position  to  Dr.  Joseph  Draper,  then  first  assistant 
physician  of  the  asylum  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Joseph  Draper  assumed  medical  charge  of  the  asylum  on  the 
1 6th  of  February,  1873. 

On  November  30  of  that  year  Dr.  Rockwell,  Sr.,  died  at  the 
asylum.  More  than  3 7  years  before  he  had  entered  upon  the  work 
of  building  up  the  establishment.  Save  by  reason  of  sickness  he 
had  never  ceased  to  labor,  and  virtually  he  died  in  harness,  as  had 
been  his  oft-expressed  wish. 

For  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  his  death  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed,  suffering  much  from  his  fractured  thigh,  gradually  wear¬ 
ing  away  and  sinking  to  his  final  rest ;  and  then  it  was  that  the 
strong  points  of  his  character  shone  out  with  the  most  striking 
brilliancy.  Realizing  that  his  work  was  done,  and  that  he  had 
done  it  faithfully,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  judged  by  it. 
Undisturbed  by  the  shafts  of  malice  and  indiscriminate  censure, 
he  calmly  observed  “  that  his  work  would  be  better  appreciated 
and  his  motives  be  better  understood  after  he  had  gone.” 

For  several  years  serious  charges  were  made  against  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Asylum,  and  many  criticisms  were  offered  upon  its 
management,  financial  and  otherwise.  In  1874  the  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  criticised  without  adequate  cause  the  policy  of  the 
asylum.  He  claimed  that  the  institution  had  been  largely  built  by 
appropriations  received  from  the  state  and  that  its  present  pros¬ 
perity  was  due  wholly  to  the  money  which  the  state  had  paid, 
and  complained  that  the  state  had  received  in  return  nothing  but 
dearly  bought  experience,  while  the  corporation  had  made  all  the 
profits.  He  also  charged  that  the  recovery  rate  had  almost  disap¬ 
peared  after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  the  asylum.  He 
asserted  that  this  loss  of  the  recovery  rate  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  patients  no  longer  received  the  care  and  attention  which  they 
first  enjoyed.  He  further  declared  that  no  religious  services, 
amusements  or  recreative  occupations  were  in  any  sense  a  part  of 
the  treatment  of  patients  at  Brattleboro. 

The  trustees,  not  indifferent  to  these  criticisms,  made  a  dignified 
and  courageous  defense  against  the  imputations  thus  cast  upon 
their  management.  They  showed  that  the  state  had  always  paid 
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an  inadequate  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  patients  at  the  asylum 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sums  which  were  received  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  board  of  patients  of  a  private  class,  often  from  other 
states,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  institution. 
They  also  showed  that  no  appropriations  had  been  received  for 
building  since  the  year  1843  and  that  the  total  am°unt  available 
from  the  state  for  construction  of  buildings  had  been  but  $23,000. 
The  trustees  asserted  that  there  had  never  been  any  restriction  in 
the  number  of  medical  officers,  or  any  deficiency  in  the  quality  of 
the  medical  care  given  to  patients.  As  to  the  statement  that  no 
arrangement  existed  for  religious  exercises,  amusements  or  occu¬ 
pations,  they  showed  conclusively  that  from  the  very  start  it  had 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  trustees  and  resident  officers  to  give  every 
facility  possible  for  patients  to  enjoy  religious  observances,  to 
participate  in  the  amusements,  and  to  engage  in  the  occupations 
to  which  they  were  most  accustomed  at  home.  In  answer  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner  that  the  state  remove  all  its 
insane  from  the  Vermont  asylum,  they  asserted  that  they  had  kept 
scrupulous  faith  with  the  state,  and  the  question  was  one  which 
the  state  must  decide  for  itself.  They  were  certain  that  the  state 
had  never  paid  the  asylum  an  adequate  sum  for  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  patients. 

The  Legislature  accordingly  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
asylum  and  to  report.  The  report  of  this  committee  was,  upon  the 
whole,  favorable  to  the  state  asylum— it  rehearsed  the  financial  aid 
given  by  the  state  to  the  asylum.  It  also  spoke  well  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  their  arrangement  and  expressed  the  belief  that  in  the 
policy  of  management,  care  given  the  patients  and  the  recovery 
rate,  the  institution  compared  very  favorably  with  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  New  England. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1877,  the  institution  suffered  the  loss 
by  fire  of  the  boiler  house,  stable,  carriage  house,  straw  house  and 
ice  house,  with  most  of  the  contents.  The  estimated  loss  was 
$25,000 ;  insurance,  $8000. 

The  cost  of  reconstructing  the  wood-house  into  a  stable  and 
carriage  house  and  rebuilding  the  burned  buildings  was  $25,449.29. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  resolu¬ 
tion  approved  November  28,  1876,  consisting  of  Dr.  M.  Goldsmith, 
of  Rutland ;  Dr.  O.  F.  Fassett,  of  St.  Albans,  and  W.  H.  Walker, 
of  Ludlow,  made  its  report  to  the  Governor  in  1877*  as  follows: 
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Your  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  report  of  Dr.  Goldsmith 
and  his  associates  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  desire  to  say  that  the  result 
of  our  examination  and  investigation  is  such  that  without  (sic)  scarcely 
an  exception  we  can  and  do  approve  of  their  comments,  strictures  and 
conclusions,  and  especially  do  we  believe  that  it  is  the  hrst  duty  of  the  state 
to  take  and  carry  out  the  necessary  measures  to  erect,  furnish  and  com¬ 
plete  a  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  same  to  be  plain  but  substantial, 
and  built  with  reference  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  patients,  aided  by 
the  many  modern  appliances  now  in  use  in  similar  institutions  in  our  sister 
states;  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  there  is  no  subject  with 
which  the  state  has  at  present  to  do  that  so  earnestly  calls  for  and  demands 
the  action  and  persistent  efforts  of  our  present  Legislature  as  the  one  in 
question.  We  apprehend  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  asylum  at 
this  time  who  are  not  state  beneficiaries,  in  fact,  but  “  town  paupers,”  who 
have  been  improperly  saddled  onto  the  state  under  the  selfish  and  loose 
(if  not  reprehensible)  practice  of  town  authorities  in  that  behalf.  Legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  to  cure  this  abuse. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  provide  for  the  safe  and  comfortable  care  of  the  insane  convicts  and 
criminals  of  the  state,  at  or  in  connection  with  the  state  prison,  rather 
than  by  sending  them  to  the  asylum,  to  be  kept  with  the  insane  unfortunates 
not  convicts  or  criminals,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter 
may  be  very  properly  considered  in  connection  with  the  proposed  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  state  prison. 

The  Legislature  at  its  session  in  1878  made  a  complete  revision 
of  the  lunacy  laws.  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Insane, 
instituted  in  1845,  was  abolished  and  a  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  Insane  created.  This  board  was  to  be  always  composed  of 
two  physicians  and  one  lay  member,  and,  besides  being  charged 
with  visitorial  power,  was  empowered  to  examine  into  all  com¬ 
plaints  and  to  order  the  discharge  of  any  persons  in  its  judgment 
unwarrantably  confined  in  the  asylum.  In  short,  a  permanent 
investigating  committee  was  henceforth  established. 

The  alteration  and  partial  reconstruction  of  the  wards  in  the 
rear  wings,  approved  by  the  trustees  at  their  September  meeting, 
1878,  were  commenced  in  1879.  This  work  occupied  the  whole 
year,  as  it  had  to  be  done  under  the  disadvantages  of  constant 
occupancy. 

There  is  no  ward  of  the  asylum  that  does  not  open  freely  to  the 
light  and  air  at  each  extremity,  and  that  has  not  likewise  an  alcove 
upon  the  sunny  side,  in  which,  as  in  a  sitting  room,  the  patients 
may  congregate.  These  alterations  involved  the  construction  of 
six  new  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  and  clothing  rooms,  three  upon 
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each  side  of  the  house,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  these  most 
necessary  accommodations.  Floors  had  to  be  re-laid  and  ceilings 
made  entirely  new.  A  new  staircase  had  to  be  constructed  in  each 
wing  thus  altered,  and  this  was  made  to  include  a  brick  shaft  for 
soiled  clothing  from  each  story.  Old  walls  had  to  be  taken  down 
from  attic  to  cellar  and  new  ones  built  up,  and  in  doing  this 
additional  flues  for  heating  and  ventilating  were  introduced. 
Altogether,  the  work  was  a  thorough  one,  and  made  radical  im¬ 
provement  in  the  plan  of  the  buildings.  Simultaneously  with  this, 
very  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the  Marsh  Building. 
A  tunnel  was  constructed  from  the  main  building  beneath  the  road, 
through  which  were  carried  all  steam  and  water  pipes,  and  by  this 
means  this  detached  building  was  likewise  brought  within  reach 
of  the  fan  and  under  the  system  of  forced  ventilation. 

In  the  autum  of  1879,  E.  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  a  landscape 
gardener,  was  employed  to  make  a  careful  survey  and  plan  of  the 
proposed  new  park,  and  lay  out  upon  the  same  walks  and  other 
desirable  features  for  practical  guidance  in  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  was  very  carefully  done,  and  subsequent  work  has 
followed  it  with  very  few  deviations. 

The  trustees  in  their  report  for  1881-82  call  especial  attention  to 
the  newly  inaugurated  departures  already  noted,  and  especially  to 
the  greatly  enlarged  territory  appropriated  to  pleasure  purposes, 

as  follows : 

There  are  20  acres  of  ground  connected  with  the  newly  acquired  property, 
and  30  acres  embraced  in  the  new  park,  which,  added  to  the  20  upon  the 
plateau  of  the  main  buildings,  will  ultimately  give  70  acres  of  pleasure 
grounds.  These  extensions  of  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  tne  inmates 
have  been  entered  upon  in  pursuance  of  the  settled  and  uniform  policy  of 
the  trustees  in  making  such  advances  from  year  to  year  and  time  to 
time  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  may  warrant,  and  with  full  faith  in 
the  advantages  sure  to  accrue  from  these  added  provisions. 

Two  years  ago  the  laying  of  a  new  road  by  the  town  authorities  separated 
a  tract  of  30  acres  from  the  farm  proper,  and  left  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  asylum  upon  the  west  side  of  the  road  a  broken  hillside,  its 
summit  250  feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  the  buildings  stand.  The 
top  of  this  is  wooded  and  rocky,  but  from  many  points  beautiful  views 
are  obtained,  and  delightful  shade  with  free  breezes,  which  are  every  day 
enjoyed  by  the  patients  to  whom  it  is  already  devoted.  Near  a  mile  of 
walk  has  been  already  made,  and  a  plateau  graded  for  games. 
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In  1882  a  summer  retreat  was  established  with  a  capacity  of  20 
or  25  inmates,  including  the  necessary  number  of  attendants.  An 
inaugural  trial  of  this  new  summer  retreat  was  made  from  the  22d 
of  September  to  the  7th  of  October  inclusive.  Sixteen  patients, 
with  a  chief  attendant  and  three  assistants,  constituted  the  family, 
apart  from  the  man  and  wife  in  charge  of  the  domestic  department. 

In  January,  1887,  the  Hinsdale  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  presented 
to  the  Retreat  a  lot  for  the  reinterment  of  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Marsh,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Perley  Marsh.  Upon  this  lot  was  placed  a  granite  monument,  at  a 
cost  of  $1000,  bearing  upon  its  face  the  following  inscription: 

ANNA  MARSH 
THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 
VERMONT  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
AT  BRATTLEBORO 
ERECTED  TO  TIER  MEMORY  BY 
THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  ASYLUM 

1887. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  20  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Retreat 
property  on  the  northwest  were  purchased  by  the  trustees.  In  the 
spring  of  1888  it  was  decided  to  assemble  all  the  farm  buildings  in 
a  quadrangle  west  of  the  farm-house  and  to  erect  new  barns. 

The  trustees’  report  for  the  biennial  period  ending  July  31,  1888, 
contained  a  lengthy  statement  from  them,  setting  forth  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  additional  provision  to  be  made  for  the  insane  of  the  state. 
They  stated  that  for  some  years  past  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
had  been  greatly  exceeded,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  109 
of  the  chronic  insane,  regarded  as  harmless  and  incurable,  had 
been  discharged  to  the  care  of  the  towns  from  which  they  were 
committed,  the  pressure  still  continued.  The  trustees  further 
stated  that  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  legally  holden  to 
care  for  the  transient,  nor  were  they  under  obligation  to  receive  the 
convict  and  criminal  insane.  They  accordingly  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  the  consideration  of  the  questions  raised. 

There  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  period,  468  patients ;  the 
whole  number  treated  during  the  period  was  662. 

On  January  21,  1889,  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  by 
request  of  the  trustees  appointed  under  Act  No.  94  of  the  Session 
of  1888,  “  Providing  for  the  Care,  Custody  and  Treatment  of  the 
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Insane  Poor  and  Insane  Criminals  of  the  State/’  At  this  meeting 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  state  that  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  erection  of  an  asylum  be 
carried  into  effect.  Accordingly  the  trustees  of  the  new  asylum 
decided  on  February  7  to  locate  the  state  asylum  at  Waterbury. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  ending  July  31,  1890,  there 
were  in  the  Retreat  the  following  different  classes :  Private  paying 
patients,  105;  insane  poor  of  towns,  255;  transient  insane,  104; 
convict  insane,  13 ;  criminal  insane,  8  ;  total,  485. 

On  October  5,  1890,  Dr.  Lawton,  assistant  physician,  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  travel  abroad. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  in  1891  between  the  trustees  of 
the  Retreat  and  the  trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Waterbury, 
soon  to  be  opened,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  class  of 
patients  to  be  transferred  to  the  latter  institution.  The  selection 
made  was,  first,  from  the  transient  class,  and  afterwards  from  the 
insane  poor  of  towns  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Lamoille, 
Chittenden,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle  and  such  other  northern  counties 
as  would  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  number  required. 

On  October  28,  1891,  the  trustees  of  the  Retreat  were  notified 
that  Edward  Chappel,  of  Norwich,  recently  deceased,  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $5000  “  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  said  asylum.” 

On  March  17,  1892,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Draper, 
for  19  years  superintendent  of  the  Retreat. 

On  March  20  Dr.  S.  E.  Lawton,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  first 
assistant  physician,  was  appointed  acting  superintendent,  and  on 
April  20  he  was  appointed  superintendent  to  succeed  Dr.  Draper. 

Dr.  Draper’s  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Retreat  and  his 
thoughtful  care  for  the  insane  are  evidenced  by  the  following 
bequest  in  his  will,  which  was  to  take  effect  at  Mrs.  Draper’s 
decease : 

X  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  one-half  thereof  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  bed  in  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  half  for  the  erection  of  a  clock  tower  and  clock.  It 
shall  be  a  clock  that  will  strike  the  hours,  and  shall  be  placed  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  from  all  or  nearly  all  the  wards.  My  experience  has  shown 
me  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  sleepless  persons  to  be  able  to  note  the 
passage  of  the  hours  during  the  time  of  darkness. 
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During  1892-93  the  rear  wing  of  the  Marsh  Building  was 
removed  and  the  main  part  remodeled.  A  pond  was  constructed  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  Retreat,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,200,000  gallons  of  water,  designed  to  secure  additional  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  as  well  as  water  for  general  use  and  as  a  source  of  ice 
supply  during  the  winter. 

On  May  27,  1893,  under  authority  of  the  Legislature,  the  name 
of  the  “  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  ”  was  changed  to  “  The 
Brattleboro  Retreat.” 

Many  improvements  are  noted  in  the  superintendent's  report  for 
1894 ;  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  grounds  and  park.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  latter  was  a  stone  tower,  65 
feet  in  height,  with  turreted  top,  the  erection  of  which  was  begun 
in  1885  and  completed  in  1892.  Access  to  the  top  is  gained  by  an 
interior  stairway  of  masonry. 

In  their  report  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1896,  the 
trustees  state  that  “  owing  to  the  transfer  of  250  patients  to  the 
state  asylum  in  May  and  June  the  number  remaining  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  the  period  is  less  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  1844,  being  162,  of  which  46  are  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  and  116  by  private  means.” 

Homer  Goodhue,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  Insane,  who  died  June  1,  1896,  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
$1500  to  the  Brattleboro  Retreat,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  furnishing  amusements  to  the  patients.  It  is  known  as  the 
Homer  Goodhue  Amusement  Fund. 

During  this  same  year  the  three  wards  adjoining  the  center 
building  were  remodeled.  Two  miles  of  roadway  were  added  to 
the  Hillside  Park  system,  making  nearly  nine  miles  of  roadway 
and  paths  within  the  Retreat  grounds. 

In  their  report  for  1898  the  trustees  stated  that,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  many  state  patients  to  the  State  Asylum,  the  wards  of 
the  Retreat  offered  further  accommodations  to  paying  patients, 
both  from  Vermont  and  other  states.  Accordingly  a  booklet 
entitled  “  A  Hospital  Home,”  descriptive  of  the  Retreat  and  its 
environment,  and  illustrated  with  half  tone  cuts,  had  been  issued. 

In  April,  1898,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
summer  retreat  and  to  remodel  the  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  summer  and  winter  guests  of  both  sexes,  the  establishment  to 
be  known  as  “  Linden  Lodge.” 
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In  1900  a  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Retreat 
estate  was  enclosed  as  a  cemetery,  to  be  known  as  Fairview,  for 
the  interment  of  the  remains  of  such  patients  as  were  not  removed 
by  friends. 

An  acetylene  gas  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  for  lighting  Linden 
Lodge  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1901. 

The  camp  buildings,  known  as  Camp  Comfort,  erected  18  years 
previously  on  one  of  the  highest  sites  of  the  Retreat  estate,  became 
so  out  of  repair  this  year  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  rebuild ; 
accordingly  a  substantial  two-story  structure,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
veranda,  was  erected. 

During  1902  the  property  known  as  the  Hart  Place  and  a  tract 
of  land  south  of  the  Oscar  T.  Ware  residence  were  purchased  by 
the  Retreat. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  standing  timber  on  the  east  side  of 
Wantastiquet  Mountain,  some  900  acres  in  extent,  was  sold  to  the 
S.  A.  Smith  Company,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  trees  be  cut  on 
the  sky  line  seen  from  the  Village  of  Brattleboro. 

An  appropriation  of  $4000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1904 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  plumbing,  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  similar  amount  had  been  appropriated  in  1902  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  a  new  kitchen.  An  electrotherapeutic  plant  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Linden  Lodge  during  1904,  in  a  one-story  building  erected 
for  that  purpose. 

During  1908  the  entire  institution  was  provided  with  external 
fire  escapes  of  the  most  approved  make. 

On  April  28,  1909,  Frederick  Holbrook,  trustee  since  1852  and 
chairman  of  the  board  since  1874,  died.  He  had  served  the  institu¬ 
tion  continuously  for  a  term  of  57  years.  Rev.  Edmund  Q.  S. 
Osgood  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Governor  Holbrook  was 
always  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  up  to  his 
last  illness  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  institution  he  had  served  so  long  and  faithfully. 

In  1909  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  W.  Bradley,  widow  of  Richards  Bradley, 
who  served  as  trustee  of  the  Retreat  from  1875  to  1904,  donated 
to  the  institution  a  recreation  and  club  house  building.  This 
building  was  located  south  of  the  main  building,  facing  Linden 
Street.  It  is  of  four  stories,  the  first  story  of  stone,  and  the  super¬ 
structure  of  pressed  brick,  120  feet  in  length  by  106  feet  in  width. 
Facing  Linden  Street  is  an  inclosed  veranda  14  feet  wide  and  63 
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feet  long,  from  the  center  of  which  a  broad  entrance  leads  to  the 
gymnasium  and  dance  hall,  while  at  either  end  access  to  the  sun 
rooms  and  parlors  is  gained.  The  gymnasium  room  is  63  feet  by 
40  feet.  At  either  end  is  a  massive  fireplace,  15  feet  wide,  built 
of  mountain  stone.  The  stage  is  21  feet  by  13  feet.  Adjoining 
the  gymnasium  and  dance  hall  to  the  right  is  the  men’s  parlor  and 
sun  room,  54  feet  by  22  feet.  Beyond  this  and  separated  there¬ 
from  by  a  retiring  room  and  lavatories  is  a  smoking  room,  31  feet 
by  34  feet.  On  the  left  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  women’s  parlor, 
sun  room,  billiard  room,  retiring  room  and  lavatories,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  men’s  room  on  the  right.  The  basement  floor  contains 
a  swimming  pool,  26  feet  by  44  feet,  and  from  3  feet  to  7  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  brought  to  any 
desired  temperature  during  the  winter.  In  connection  are  shower 
baths  and  appliances  for  medicated  baths.  Directly  under  the 
men’s  parlor  is  the  men’s  billiard  room.  A  bowling  alley  is  located 
in  the  front  of  the  basement.  On  this  same  floor  are  two  rooms 
designed  for  art  and  crafts  work.  The  third  floor  is  designed  for 
a  nurses’  home,  with  32  sleeping  rooms,  a  men’s  sitting  or  sun 
room,  a  corresponding  room  for  women  nurses,  and  a  large  assem¬ 
bly  room  for  both  sexes.  A  loggia,  21  feet  by  20  feet,  one-half 
covered,  overlooking  the  garden  and  Wantastiquet  Mountain,  is 
a  pleasant  feature  of  this  floor.  The  idea  of  this  building  origi¬ 
nated  with  Dr.  Lawton,  and  it  represents  his  conception  of  what  a 
complete  and  perfectly  equipped  building  for  such  a  purpose 
should  be.  The  original  plans  were  drawn  by  him,  and  from  his 
plans  Kendall,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  made  the  working 
drawings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  October  27,  1914,  it  was 
voted  that  this  new  memorial  building,  then  recently  completed,  be 
named  Lawton  Hall,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  of  Dr. 
Lawton  in  the  conception  and  construction  of  the  building. 

During  1909  and  1910  standpipes  were  installed  throughout  the 
buildings,  and  all  attics  were  protected  with  automatic  sprinklers. 
In  1912  spacious  quarters  were  provided  in  the  administration 
building  for  an  electrotherapeutic  apparatus. 

In  May,  1912,  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  the  clock  tower 
provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Draper  on  the  roof 
of  the  Memorial  Casino  and  Gymnasium,  then  nearing  completion. 
According  to  the  will  this  tower  was  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial 
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of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Draper,  the  bequest  to  become  operative  after  the 
decease  of  Mrs.  Draper.  By  unanimous  consent  of  Mrs.  Draper 
and  other  legatees  it  was  decided  that  the  memorial  should  be  built 

at  once. 

New  steel  girders  were  required  to  strengthen  the  building,  and 
to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  tower,  which  is  36  feet  above  the  ridge 
pole  and  13  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  clock  dials,  four  in 
number,  are  five  feet  in  diameter,  above  which  is  the  bell.  All  of  the 
dials  are  of  sectional  glass  and  iron,  suitable  for  illumination,  so 
that  the  figures  can  be  easily  read  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The 
clock  strikes  the  hours  and  half  hours,  and  is  guaranteed  to  run 
without  a  variation  of  more  than  30  seconds  per  month. 

Dr.  William  H.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  son  of  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Retreat,  died  on  October  20,  1911.  He  had  served  as  assistant 
physician  of  the  Retreat  from  1862  to  1872,  and  as  superintendent, 
to  succeed  his  father,  from  August  19,  1872,  to  February  16,  1873. 
He  was  elected  a  trustee  in  1874,  and  continued  in  office  until  his 

death. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  the  property  known  as  Oakwood  Cottage, 
together  with  about  50  acres  of  land,  was  leased  to  the  Brattleboro 
Country  Club  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  used  for  country 
club  purposes. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  the  trustees  purchased  the  Oscar  T. 
Ware  farm,  about  86  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  Retreat 
property  on  the  northwest. 

The  period  ending  July,  1914,  closed  with  419  patients  in 
residence.  The  total  number  treated  during  the  period  was  748. 

In  July,  1914,  Dr.  Eric  Lundberg,  of  Sweden,  was  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  memorial  building,  and  to  organize  and 
develop  new  departments  along  gymnastic  lines,  including 
mechanotherapy,  hydrotherapy,  massage,  and  all  branches  of  phys¬ 
ical  training. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD.1 

Chairmen. 

Frederick  Holbrook . . . 1887-1909 

James  M.  Tyler . 1909-in  office 

1  No  list  of  trustees  has  been  obtained,  and  no  list  of  officers  of  the  board 
prior  to  1887.  The  list  of  assistant  physicians  as  given  is  probably  in¬ 
complete  prior  to  1887. 
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James  M.  Tyler 


Treasurer. 


1887-in  office 


Auditor. 

Edmund  Q.  S.  Osgood . 1910-in  office 

Secretaries. 

J-  Draper . 1887-1892 

Dr.  S.  E.  Lawton . 1892-in  office 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell.  .. .  1836-1872  Dr.  S.  E.  Lawton  (in  of- 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell,  Jr.  1872-1872  fice)  . 

Dr.  Joseph  Draper .  1873-1892 


Dr.  Chaney  Booth,  Jr... 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Low . 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Harlow.  . 

Dr.  David  T.  Brown. . . . 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth. .. . 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Holman. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Lovejoy.  . 

Dr.  B.  W.  Chase . 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth.  . . . 

Dr.  Jacob  Cuttin . 

Dr.  E.  R.  Chapin . 

Dr.  J.  P.  Clement . 

Dr.  F.  C.  Weeks . 

Dr.  G.  M.  Buffum . 

Dr.  Joseph  Draper . 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell,  Jr.. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Rumsey .  1865-1866 

Dr.  E.  B.  Nims .  1866-1868 

Dr.  D.  H.  Lovejoy .  1869-1870 

Dr.  C.  H.  Tenney .  1871-1874 

Dr.  John  M.  Clark .  1872-1882 

Dr.  H.  T.  Whitney .  1874-1875 

Dr.  F.  W.  Spaulding _  1875-1877 

Dr.  O.  W.  Phelps .  1877-1882 

Dr.  Shailer  E.  Lawton. .  1881-1892 


Dr.  Edward  French _  1881-1884 

Dr.  L.  F.  Wentworth.  . . .  1883-1885 

Dr.  W.  E.  Bowie .  1885-1889 

Dr.  W.  T.  Patch .  1889-1891 

Dr.  W.  N.  Thompson. . . .  J '889-1889 

LI89I-I906 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Ely .  1890-1891 

Dr.  Leslie  T.  Page .  1892-1895 

Dr.  H.  Nelson  Jackson.  1895-1895 

Dr.  Thomas  Howell _  1895-1896 

Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Patton.  1896-1897 

Dr.  D.  H.  Calder .  1897-1903 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Bell _  1903-1904 

Dr.  E.  C.  Haviland .  1904-1910 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Wilkins.  1906-1908 

Dr.  Park  R.  Hoyt .  1908-1910 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Eaton...  1910-1911 
Dr.  George  B.  Landers. .  1910-1912 
Dr.  Hobert  W.  Taylor 

(in  office)  .  1911- 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  McKinley.  1912-1913 
Dr.  Ernest  L.  Tracy  (in 

office)  .  1913- 

Dr.  Eric  Lundberg  (in 
office)  .  1914- 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

1838-1841 
1841-1844 

1844- 1845 

1845- 1849 

1845- 1846 

1846- 1850 
1850-1853 

1853- 1854 

1854- 1856 

1855- 

1855- 1 857 

1856- 1858 
1858-1862 
1858-1859 
1873-1892 
1862-18 72 


STEWARDS. 


P.  C.  Spencer  . . . 
Jean  J.  Vanderveer 


1887-1913 
1913-in  office 
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APPENDIX  A. 

“Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Open.  ' 

The  trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  would 
announce  that  this  institution  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  The  building  is  finished  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
classification  and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  The  two  wings  are 
so  constructed  as  to  afiford  pleasant  and  commodious  rooms,  so 
that  the  sexes  may  be  entirely  separated.  Rooms  are  prepared  for 
the  sick,  removed  from  all  annoyance,  where  the  immediate  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  the  patients  can,  if  they  desire,  bestow  their 
kind  attentions  and  sympathy.  Experienced  nurses  and  attendants 
are  procured,  and  none  will  be  retained  except  those  who  are  kind 
and  faithful  to  their  trust.  No  harsh  treatment  will  ever  be  for  a 
moment  allowed.  Several  rooms  are  prepared  in  the  center  build¬ 
ing  for  those  who  require  additional  accommodations  of  attendants 
and  luxuries,  which  will  be  furnished  according  to  the  desire  of 
friends  and  the  compensation  to  the  institution.  For  this  class  of 
patients  superior  accommodations  are  offered.  They  will  be 
received  into  the  family  of  the  physician,  and  not  only  be  under 
his  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  but  partake  of  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  social  life.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  persons  who,  though  not  insane,  are 
afflicted  with  nervous  diseases,  requiring  medical  treatment. 
Pleasant  and  well-furnished  rooms  and  good  board  in  the  family 
of  the  physician  will  be  afforded ;  and  from  his  experience  and 
study  he  will  be  enabled  to  adopt  a  course  of  treatment  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  that  of  ordinary  physicians  who  have 
not  made  such  disease  their  peculiar  study.  Due  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  exercise,  amusement  and  employment  of  the 
patients.  Connected  with  the  asylum  is  a  farm  of  nearly  50  acres, 
in  which  the  patients  will  be  employed  in  gardening  and  farming 
in  such  a  degree  as  shall  be  conducive  to  their  health.  Battledore, 
chess,  draughts  and  the  like  amusements  will  be  afforded.  The 
females  will  be  employed  in  knitting,  needlework,  painting,  etc. 
Carriages  will  be  provided  for  the  daily  riding  of  the  patients  in 
suitable  weather,  and  they  will  also  take  their  walks  with  nurses 
and  attendants.  A  small  and  select  library,  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  and  several  periodicals  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
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The  situation  of  the  asylum  is  healthful  and  delightful.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cheerful  country  residence,  and  every  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  place  of  confinement  has  been  carefully  avoided. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  institution  is  presented  a  landscape 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  meadow,  extending  in  the  distance  into 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  so  well  adapted  to  arrest  and 
remove  the  morbid  fancies  which  enslave  the  minds  of  the  insane. 
The  view  is  also  enlivened  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
carriages  and  travelers  on  two  large  thoroughfares  in  front  of  the 
institution.  Though  retired,  it  is  yet  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  village,  and  the  grounds  about  the  establishment  are  tastefully 
laid  out  in  beautiful  walks  and  ornamented  with  many  rare  and 
valuable  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  all  of  which  conspire  to  make  the 
abode  of  its  inmates  at  once  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

The  whole  will  be  under  the  charge  of  William  H.  Rockwell, 
M.  D.,  who  for  the  last  several  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
well-known  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  Conn.  From  his 
experience  under  Dr.  Todd,  and  his  success  and  devotedness  to 
this  branch  of  his  profession,  the  trustees  are  confident  in  the  belief 
that  all  that  kind,  assiduous  and  skillful  treatment  can  contribute 
towards  the  restoration  of  reason  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  accomplished  at  this  asylum. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

For  convenient  accommodations  in  the  wings,  $3  per  week. 

Those  who  require  a  room  in  the  center  building  and  those 
laboring  under  nervous  diseases  will  be  received  at  reasonable 
prices,  according  to  accommodations  required. 

(In  consideration  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  institution 
by  the  state,  and  from  a  desire  to  extend  its  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  the  trustees  have  determined  to  receive 
indigent  patients  at  an  extremely  low  rate,  less  than  they  can  be 
maintained  properly  elsewhere.) 

Indigent  patients  in  this  state  whose  disease  is  not  of  more  than 
three  months’  standing,  $2  per  week,  provided  that  a  certificate  is 
lodged  with  one  of  the  trustees,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  select¬ 
men  where  the  patient  resides,  stating  that  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  said  patient  (or  his  or  her  parents  or  husband  as  the  case 
may  be)  does  not  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  $100.  No 
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patient,  however,  shall  remain  in  the  institution  upon  said  terms 
over  six  months,  as  that  term  will  generally  suffice  to  determine 

whether  the  case  is  probably  curable  or  not. 

No  patient  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  three  montns, 
and  payment  for  that  term  will  be  required  in  advance.  If  the 
patient  shall  recover  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  pay  for 
the  unexpired  time  will  be  refunded.  If  the  patient  remains  longer 
than  three  months,  the  subsequent  payments  will  not  be  required 
in  advance,  but  only  for  the  time  the  patient  remains. 

N.  B. _ It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  first  three  months  of 

insanity  the  chances  of  recovery  by  proper  treatment  are  vastly  greater 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Insane  persons  should,  therefore,  on  t  e 
first  appearance  of  the  diseases,  be  placed  under  curative  treatment. 

Application  for  the  admission  of  patients  may  be  made  by  letter 
or  otherwise  to  Dr.  William  H.  Rockwell  or  either  of  the  trustees, 
Samuel  Clark,  John  Holbrook,  Epaphro  Seymour  or  John  C. 
Holbrook. — Circular  published  in  the  newspapers  Nov.  30,  1836. 


STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Waterbury,  Vt. 

I 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located  at  Waterbury,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1888,  and  opened  for 

the  reception  of  patients  in  1891. 

The  plans  of  the  building  as  adopted  by  the  Legislature  provided 

for  the  accommodation  of  350  patients. 

In  1890  the  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  completion 

and  furnishing  of  the  male  wing. 

In  Vol.  48  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity ,  July,  1891,  the 

buildings  are  described  as  follows : 

The  east  wing  of  the  new  asylum  at  Waterbury  has  been  sufficiently 
completed  for  use,  and  patients  will  be  received  as  soon  as  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  temporary  kitchen  and  laundry  can  be  made.  The  plans  for 
the  completed  edifice  contemplated  a  central  administration  building,  with 
adjoining  easterly  and  westerly  wings,  and  a  permanent  kitchen  in  the 
rear.  A  laundry  will  be  built  in  connection  with  the  boiler  house. 

The  body  of  the  wings  is  a  three-story  structure,  with  central  corridoi 
and  rooms  on  either  side,  interrupted  midway  by  a  cross  corridor,  enlarged 
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to  serve  as  a  sitting  room,  and  provided  with  a  capacious  fireplace  of 
Roman  brick.  Through  the  three  stories,  ending  at  the  roof  in  a  ventilator, 
is  a  steam-heated  drying  shaft,  and  dust  shafts  at  intervals  along  the  wards 
communicate  with  the  basement.  On  each  floor  are  two  dormitories,  with 
capacity  of  six  or  eight  patients,  with  bowed  fronts  and  ample  supply  of 
windows. 

Dining  rooms,  bath  rooms,  lavatories,  water  closets,  and  clothing  rooms 
are  provided  for  each  ward,  with  tiled  floors  where  necessary.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  and  corridors  are  wainscoted  with  white  wood,  the  floors 
are  of  the  hard  woods  of  Vermont,  the  doors  and  casings  are  of  pine  and 
all  are  finished  in  their  natural  colors. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  had  for  proper  ventilation  and  daylight 
may  enter  every  room.  A  one-story  corridor  108  feet  in  length  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  wing,  terminating  in  the  “  circular 
wards/’  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  clover  leaf,  and  two  stories  in  height. 

Along  this  corridor  are  pleasant  rooms  in  which  the  patients  may  meet 
friends.  The  rooms  at  the  center  of  this  corridor  will,  until  the  completion 
of  the  central  or  administration  building,  be  used  for  the  asylum  offices. 
Before  entering  the  circular  wards  the  visitor’s  attention  is  attracted  by 
a  room  of  generous  dimensions  and  inviting  appearance  at  his  right, 
adjacent  to  the  corridor.  This  is  the  common  dining  room  for  the  inmates 
of  the  “  clover  leaf.”  At  one  end  is  a  large  fireplace,  with  its  suggestion 
of  cheerful  influence;  at  the  other  are  the  connections  with  the  food¬ 
making  realms  below,  china  closets,  and  the  needed  conveniences  of  a 
dining  hall.  The  room,  though  not  luxurious  in  finish,  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  would  make  a  superb  dining  room  for  a  hotel.  In  this 
corridor  are  also  bath  rooms,  lavatories  and  water  closets.  A  passageway 
at  the  left  leads  to  the  first  member  of  the  clover  leaf  arrangement.  Its 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Daylight  streams  into  the  ward  through  16  large 
windows  from  every  point.  The  first  story  is  the  day  room,  the  second  the 
dormitory.  At  the  center  of  the  building  are  placed  the  arrangements  for 
ventilation  and  heating.  The  center  is  a  shaft  of  boiler  iron  two  feet  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  avenue  of  the  ventilating  currents.  Around  this  are 
the  flues  for  warming  the  wards.  The  ventilating  apertures  at  the  floor 
take  the  foul  air  from  the  rooms ;  above  come  in  the  currents  of  fresh 
and  heated  air.  Around  the  outside  are  placed  the  radiators  which  supply 
heat  directly.  Here  again  are  cheerful  looking  fireplaces  for  warmth 
in  milder  weather,  and  for  supplementary  ventilation.  These  wards  are 
designed  for  the  chronic  insane.  Adjoining  the  corridor  connecting  the 
circular  wards  is  the  “  sun  room,”  an  apartment  somewhat  resembling  a 
conservatory,  and  designed  as  a  place  of  recreation  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather.  It  is  provided  with  the  means  of  furnishing  artificial  heat.  The 
second  or  central  member  of  the  “  clover  leaf  ”  is  like  the  first.  The  third 
exists  as  yet  only  in  the  architect’s  plans.  The  capacity  of  the  wards  is 
25  patients  each. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  wing,  a  two-story  corridor  turning  to  the 
right  leads  to  the  criminal  ward,  a  two-story  building,  75  feet  by  32  feet, 
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and  having  a  capacity  of  25  patients.  Leaving  the  corridor  the  ‘  day 
room  ”  is  entered,  a  large  and  pleasant  apartment,  with  a  spacious  fire¬ 
place,  opening  to  the  daylight  easterly  through  a  wide  bay  window.  From 
this  room  a  corridor  extends  westerly,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  wing. 
On  either  hand  are  the  rooms  for  the  patients.  The  second  story  is  sub¬ 
stantially  a  duplicate  of  the  first.  The  sanitary  arrangements,  the  finish 
and  the  general  construction  of  the  criminal  ward  are  like  those  of  the 
wing.  An  enclosed  yard  will  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
class  of  patients.  In  the  construction  of  this  ward  the  trustees  have  obeyed 
the  mandate  of  the  law  requiring  a  separate  and  distinct  building  for  the 
criminal  insane,  though  for  purposes  of  convenience  in  administration  it  is 

connected  by  corridors  with  the  other  wards. 

The  walls  are  of  brick  and  double,  with  an  intervening  air  space  of  four 
inches,  the  outer  wall  eight  inches  and  the  inner  four  inches ;  the  whole 
superstructure  resting  on  well-laid  stone  foundations  upon  an  underpinning 
of  Barre  granite.  All  partitions  are  of  brick,  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and  extend  from  floor  to  roof.  The  asylum  will  be  heated  by  hot  water 
and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Dr.  William  E.  Sylvester  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  equipping  the  wing  already  built. 

The  first  patients  were  received  on  August  8,  1891,  and  by 
January,  1892,  there  were  in  residence  200  of  both  sexes.  At  that 
time  about  one-third  of  the  institution  as  planned  had  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  transfer  of  patients  from  the  asylum  at  Brattleboro 
had  relieved  the  latter  institution,  which  for  the  first  time  in  half 

a  century  was  free  from  pressure. 

The  administration  building  was  formally  dedicated  and  opened 
to  the  public  on  May  31,  1894.  At  that  time  Dr.  Giddings  was 
superintendent. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  details  of  the  history  of 
the  institution  subsequent  to  1894*  In  19*4  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital  was  675  beds,  and  the  superintendent  was  Dr.  Don  D. 

Grout 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  VIRGINIA. 


Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1776,  which  dissolved  the  relations 
between  the  parish  vestries  and  the  state,  the  custody  of  the 
pauper  insane  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Virginia  belonged  to 
the  vestries  of  the  Established  Church,  which  was  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  is  probable  that  the  care  exercised  by  the  vestries  was  similar 
to  that  exercised  in  other  colonies  by  corresponding  boards  or 
township  organizations.  Doubtless  the  dependent  insane  were 
classed  as  paupers,  and  regarded  as  especial  objects  of  charity. 
That  the  colony  early  felt  the  dependence  of  these  unfortunates 
upon  her  bounty  is  clearly  shown  by  an  act  passed  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  1769,  en¬ 
titled  “  An  Act  to  Make  Provision  for  the  Support,  Maintenance 
of  Idiots,  Lunatics  and  Other  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind.”  1 

“  The  Publick  Hospital  for  Persons  of  Insane  and  Disordered 
Mind,”  which  had  been  incorporated  the  previous  year,  1768,  was, 
as  a  result  of  this  act,  opened  for  the  reception  of  “  idiots,  lunatics 
and  persons  of  unsound  minds,”  on  October  12,  1773.  This 
hospital,  now  known  as  the  Eastern  State  Hospital,  Williamsburg, 
is  the  oldest  hospital  in  America  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
care  of  the  insane. 

In  the  laws  of  Virginia  are  found  from  time  to  time  further 
acts  relating  to  the  “  Publick  Hospital  ” ;  that  of  October,  1776, 
continues  the  former  act  in  force  for  one  year;  that  of  October, 
1778,  revises  the  former  act  and  allows  £25  sterling  in  addition, 
annually,  for  each  patient  and  also  confirms  the  acts  of  the 
directors. 

An  act  of  October,  1779,  continues  the  former  act  in  force  and 
appropriates  £50  additional;  that  of  May,  1781,  continues  the 
former  act  in  force ;  one  of  October,  1782,  continues  the  old  act  in 
force  and  provides  for  payment  of  salaries  of  keeper,  matrons, 
nurses,  guards,  physicians  or  surgeons. 

An  act  of  October,  1785,  entitled  “  An  Act  for  Restraint,  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Care  of  Persons  not  of  Sound  Mind,”  gives  to  the 

1  See  Appendix  A. 
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then  present  directors  corporate  powers  and  empowers  them  to 
establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  hospital. 

An  act  of  October,  1790,  entitled  “  An  Act  Concerning  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Reception  of  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind,”  empowers 
the  directors  to  construct  three  additional  cells  and  necessary  out¬ 
houses.  The  remainder  of  the  act  relates  to  estates  of  patients, 
the  appointment  of  guardians  and  the  payment  of  guards  for 
removing  patients  to  hospitals.  It  forbids  payment  for  the 
removal  of  patients  to  the  hospital  to  more  than  two  persons  for 

any  one  patient. 

From  the  beginning  “  free  persons  of  color  ”  were  admitted  to 
the  Eastern  State  Hospital  on  the  same  terms  as  the  whites,  and 
it  thus  became  the  first  hospital  in  America  to  care  for  the  colored 
insane.  An  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  January  16,  1846, 
permitted  the  Board  of  Directors  to  receive  insane  slaves  as 

patients. 

On  January  22,  1825,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $22,000  to 
buy  land  and  erect  buildings  for  a  second  hospital,  to  be  erected 
near  the  town  of  Staunton,  in  Augusta  County.  This  hospital  was 
completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  July  25, 
1828.  It  was  designed  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  and  to  take  care  of  patients  from  that  portion  of  Virginia 
along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  west  of  that 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Western  State 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Staunton,  Va. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1858,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  third  lunatic  asylum,  to 
be  located  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  to  be  known  as 
“  The  Lunatic  Asylum  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.”  Wes¬ 
ton  was  selected  as  a  site  for  the  new  institution,  and  $137,000  was 
appropriated  for  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  maintenance  of  patients. 

The  first  building,  a  one-story  structure,  was  occupied  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1859,  when  nine  patients  were  transferred  thereto  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  had  been  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  pending  the  construction  of  the  new  asylum. 

Of  the  original  appropriation  the  sum  of  $98,000  had  been 
expended  when  in  June,  1861,  the  operations  of  the  Civil  War  put 
an  end  to  the  further  construction  of  the  buildings  as  fai  as  the 
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State  of  Virginia  was  concerned.  The  institution,  together  with 
$27,000  remaining  from  the  original  appropriation,  then  on  deposit 
in  a  bank  at  Weston,  was  taken  over  by  the  restored  government  of 
Virginia  on  July  1,  1861.  The  buildings  were  finally  completed, 
however,  by  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  West  Virginia  of  December  7,  1863,  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  from  “  The  Lunatic  Asylum  West  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  ”  to  the  “  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.”  1 

The  separation  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  from  Virginia  relieved  the  State  of  Virginia  from  the 
burden  of  the  care  of  those  insane  who  were  residents  of  the 
counties  comprising  the  new  state.  This,  no  doubt,  relieved  the 
congestion  at  the  asylums  at  Williamsburg  and  Staunton,  but  even 
if  such  had  not  been  the  case  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  which  followed  put  an  end  to  any  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  in 
1869  a  temporary  asylum  was  established  for  insane  negroes  at 
Howard  Grove,  near  Richmond.  This  was  the  first  asylum  in 
America  to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  negro  insane  exclusively. 
By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  6,  1882,  this  asylum  was 
made  permanent,  and  located  at  Petersburg.  It  is  now  known  as 
the  Central  State  Hospital,  Petersburg,  Va.2 

During  1883  and  1884  the  crowded  condition  of  the  asylums 
at  Williamsburg  and  Staunton  caused  many  of  the  insane  of  the 
state  to  be  kept  in  jails  and  almshouses.  On  March  5,  1884,  the 
Legislature  took  steps  to  remedy  this  condition  by  creating  a  com¬ 
mission  to  select  a  site  and  erect  a  fourth  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Marion,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  was  chosen  as  the 
location  for  the  new  institution,  and  it  was  completed  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  February  12,  1887.  L  is  now 
known  as  the  Southwestern  State  Hospital,  Marion. 

The  fifth  state  institution  to  be  established  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  the  care  of  its  mentally  diseased  is  the  Virginia  State 
Epileptic  Colony,  located  at  Madison  Heights,  near  Lynchburg, 
which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  May  16,  1911. 

1  See  “  The  Care  of  the  Insane  in  West  Virginia,”  in  this  volume. 

2  See  “  History  of  the  Central  State  Hospital,  Virginia,”  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Drewry,  in  this  volume. 
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Prior  to  1903  each  of  the  state  institutions  was  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of  nine  men,  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1902  provided  for  a  special 
board  of  three  for  each  institution,  and  a  general  board,  composed 
of  all  the  special  boards,  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  and  furthermore,  a  Commissioner  of  State  Hospitals,  who 
is  ex-officio  chairman  of  each  special  and  general  board,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institutions  monthly,  countersign 
checks,  look  over  their  finances,  etc.  He  is  paid  a  salary  of  $2500 
a  year.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation. 

The  Legislature  of  1908  established  a  State  Board  of  Charities, 
which  has  only  visitorial  and  advisory  functions  in  connection  with 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
however,  this  board  may  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition 
and  management  of  any  institution.  This  board  makes  two  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  each  year ;  the  members  receive 
no  compensation,  but  its  secretary  is  paid  $2000  a  year  and  travel- 

ing  expenses. 

There  are  separate  buildings  for  the  criminal  insane  at  the 
Central  State  Hospital,  Petersburg,  and  the  Southwestern  State 
Hospital,  Marion,  for  the  colored  and  white  insane  respectively. 

In  March,  1914,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
immediate  admission,  without  an  order  of  commitment,  into  the 
state  hospitals  or  other  state  institutions  for  the  insane,  of  insane 
persons  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  treatment  and  care, 
or  who  are  dangerously  insane  and  a  menace  to  the  public  safety, 
and  for  their  subsequent  commitment.  The  act  requires  that  the 
insanity  of  such  a  person  must  be  certified  by  two  licensed  and 
reputable  physicians,  and  that  such  certificate  must  contain  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  why  such  alleged  insane  person  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  received  into  a  state  hospital.  By  virtue  of  such  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  insanity  such  alleged  insane  person  may  be  detained  in  a 
state  hospital  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

The  same  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  voluntary 
admission  of  insane  persons  into  the  state  hospitals  or  other  state 
institutions  for  the  insane.  A  person  thus  received  cannot  be  de¬ 
tained,  however,  more  than  ten  days  after  notice  in  writing  given 
by  him,  or  another  for  him,  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  of 
his  intention  and  desire  to  leave  such  hospital  or  institution. 
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Classes  Committed. — All  legal  residents  of  the  state  who  are 
insane,  not  idiots,  are  entitled  to  admission. 

The  examining  board  may  receive  any  person  for  whom  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  for  admission  to  a  hospital.  But  no  non-resident 
insane  person  may  be  admitted  or  retained  in  any  hospital  except 
there  is  a  vacancy  not  applied  for  on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the 
state. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Any  county  or  corporation 
judge  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  who  suspects  any  person  to  be 
insane,  or  upon  the  written  complaint  or  information  of  any  respec¬ 
table  citizen,  must  order  the  presence  of  such  person  and  summon 
two  licensed  and  reputable  physicians.  The  judge  or  justice  and 
two  physicians  constitute  a  commission  to  inquire  whether  the 
person  is  insane  and  a  suitable  subject  for  treatment  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  and  for  that  purpose  must  summon  witnesses.  The 
physicians  must  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  or  justice  by  personal 
examination  and  by  inquiry  satisfy  themselves  and  the  judge  or 
the  justice  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person.  If  the  two 
physicians  do  not  agree  a  third  is  to  be  summoned.  If  the  com¬ 
mission  decides  that  the  person  be  insane  and  ought  to  be  confined 
in  a  hospital,  the  judge  or  justice  must  order  him  confined  in  jail 
pending  conveyance  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  may  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  some  responsible  person.  The  justices  may, 
upon  request,  commit  him  to  a  private  sanitarium. 

The  sheriff  or  sergeant  to  whose  custody  an  insane  person  has 
been  committed  must,  on  the  same  day  the  person  is  adjudged 
insane,  make  application  for  admission  to  the  nearest  appropriate 
hospital. 

A  person  admitted  to  a  hospital  as  insane  must  be  detained  until 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  have  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  and  examine  him.  If  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not 
insane,  he  must  be  returned  to  the  county  or  city  from  which  he 
was  committed,  with  a  certificate  of  discharge. 

Any  person  held  as  insane  may,  by  means  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  have  the  question  of  the  legality  of  his  detention  and  of 
his  sanity  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — All  expenses  incurred  in  committing  a 
patient  to  any-  state  hospital  are  borne  by  the  county  or  corporation 
from  which  he  is  sent. 
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EASTERN  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  Eastern  State  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  1768— the  oldest 
hospital  in  America  used  exclusively  for  the  insane. 

In  November,  1769,  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  entitled  “  An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Idiots,  Luna¬ 
tics  and  Other  Persons  of  Unsound  Minds.”  1 2 

This  was  the  foundation  for  the  beginning  of  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  which  was  to  add  a  new  idea  to  the  era  of  progress  m  the 
colonies.  The  Assembly  placed  this  great  work  in  the  hands  of 
distinguished  citizens.  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  was  Governor  of  Virginia  m  1781  ; 
Peyton  Randolph  was  President  of  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1774;  George  Wythe  was  the  preceptor  in  the  law  of  both 
Marshall  and  Jefferson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  professor  of  law  at  William  and  Mary  College ,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Waller,  John  Blair,  William  Nelson,  John  Randolph,  Dudley 
Diggs  and  John  Tazewell  were  all  men  of  the  highest  standing. 

A  purchase  of  land  was  made  from  Thomas  Walker  and  upon 
it  was  erected  a  building  100  feet  long  by  32  feet  2  inches  wide, 
with  a  front  projection  of  3  feet  6  inches,  two  stories  high; 
the  plan  was  furnished  by  Robert  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and 

its  date  reads  April  9,  1770. 

The  plans  consist  of  a  hall  for  a  staircase ;  behind  there  is  the  keeper’s 
apartments  and  12  other  rooms,  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  mad  people. 
The  stairs  begin  near  the  front  door  and  land  on  a  passage  in  the  secon 
story;  the  second  story  has  12  rooms  of  the  same  dimension  as  those 
in  the  first  story,  and  a  room  over  the  keeper’s  apartment  which  serves 
the  managers  of  the  hospital  to  meet  or  may  be  divided,  which  will  make 
two  other  rooms  for  patients,  etc. 


1  See  Appendix  A.  . 

2  According  to  a  “  Brief  History  of  the  Eastern  State  Hospital,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.,”  published  by  the  hospital,  “The  premises  and  appurtenances 
were  given  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Publick  Hospital  for  Persons 
of  Insane  and  Disordered  Minds  and  their  successors  forever,  by  Thomas 
Walker  in  his  will,  which  was  signed  by  him  and  his  indenture  was  proved 
by  the  oaths  of  Henry  Tazewell,  John  Jameson,  and  John  Brown,  witnesses, 
at  a  court  held  for  James  City  County,  December  10,  i77°” 
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If  there  should  be  occasion  for  fire  to  warm  the  common  rooms  there 
may  be.  stoves  fixed  in  the  partition  between  two  rooms,  with  the  mouth 
open  to  the  passage,  by  which  means  they  make  fires  and  the  mad  people 
cannot  come  at  them.1 

The  ii200  originally  appropriated  not  being  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  land  and  complete  the  buildings,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  February,  1772,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  treasurer  of 
the  colony  to  pay  to  the  Court  of  Directors  “  a  further  sum,  not 
exceeding  £800,  to  be  by  them  applied  towards  finishing  the  said 
hospital,  making  enclosures  for  the  patients  to  walk  and  take  the 
air  in,  after  their  reception,  and  defraying  the  other  incidental 
charges.” 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  day  of  September,  1773,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  president  informed  the  court  that 
the  hospital  was  completed,  whereupon  the  court  proceeded  to 
examine  the  said  hospital,  and  finding  it  finished  according  to 
agreement,  the  same  was  received  of  Benjamin  Powell,  the 
“  undertaker.” 

At  this  same  meeting  James  Galt  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
hospital,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  for  such 
salary  as  his  services  should  be  thought  to  merit.  Thus  began  the 
long  connection  of  the  Galt  family  with  the  hospital,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Minson  Galt  in  May,  1862. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors  it  was  ordered  “  that 
it  be  advertised  in  the  publick  papers  that  the  hospital  will  be  ready 
by  the  12th  of  the  next  month  for  the  reception  of  such  idiots, 
lunatics  and  persons  of  unsound  minds  as  may  be  sent  thereto, 
agreeable  to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  that  this  court 
will  sit  on  Tuesday  in  each  week  to  examine  and  receive  such 
objects.” 

Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  October,  1773,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  reception  of  patients 
was  held.  Two  cases  were  taken  into  consideration,  one  from  the 
County  of  Hanover  and  the  other  from  the  County  of  New  Kent. 
The  court  being  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  persons  of  insane 
and  disordered  minds,  they  were  received  in  the  hospital.  At 
this  meeting  the  keeper  of  the  hospital  was  ordered  to  call  on 
Dr.  John  De  Segueyra  “  to  visit  such  persons  as  shall  be  brought 
to  the  hospital  on  their  first  reception,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  necessary.” 

1  Extract  from  specifications. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of 
October,  1773,  it  was  ordered  that  20  shillings  be  the  allowance  to 
the  sheriffs  for  summoning  the  justices  and  witnesses  for  the 
examination  of  any  insane  and  disordered  person,  and  for  attend¬ 
ing  such  examination,  and  that  the  allowance  for  bringing  such 
person  to  the  hospital  be  five  pounds  of  tobacco  per  mile,  and 
three  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  guard  that  may  be  necessarily 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  hospital,  William  Nelson, 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  director,  died.  He  left  the  hospital  the 
sum  of  £100  “  to  be  applied  towards  the  further  relief  of  such  poor 
patients  as  may  be  sent  to  the  said  hospital,  but  not  to  fine  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  or  to  any  other  purpose. 

From  October  12,  1773,  to  November  3,  1779.  there  were 
received  in  the  hospital  14  males  and  22  females,  total,  36 ;  dis¬ 
charged,  4  males  and  8  females,  total,  12;  died,  4  males  and  2 
females,  total,  6;  leaving  on  November  13*  ^779.  ^  males  and  12 
females,  or  a  total  of  18.  No  further  entry  can  be  found  of 
patients  received,  died  or  discharged,  until  January  5>  *7^7* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors  held  on  April  19*  i774> 
Charity,  a  free  mulatto  woman,  brought  to  the  hospital  from  the 
County  of  Richmond,  was  found  to  be  a  person  of  insane  and 
disordered  mind,  and  it  was  ordered  that  she  be  received  into  the 

hospital. 

The  first  pay  patient  was  received  April  28,  I774>  charge  for 

his  maintenance  being  £15  per  annum. 

In  the  same  year  the  first  definite  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  hospital  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  follows  : 

Provided  always  and  is  hereby  enacted  that  a  farther  sum  of  £25  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  each  person  in 
the  Publick  Hospital. 

In  1780  the  General  Assembly  raised  this  appropriation  to  £50 
per  annum  for  each  person. 

On  March  31,  1795,  Messrs.  Galt  and  Barraud  were  appointed 
physicians  to  the  hospital,  succeeding  Dr.  John  De  Segueyra,  and 
they  were  allowed  £50  per  annum  for  their  services.  In  June, 
1800,  the  salary  of  the  physicians  was  raised  to  £100  per  annum. 

In  December,  1800,  James  Galt,  the  keeper,  died,  having  served 
the  hospital  in  that  capacity  for  27  years  and  2  months.  On 
December  16,  1800,  William  T.  Galt,  the  brother  of  James,  was 
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appointed  keeper,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1826,  he  having  served  25  years  and  7  months. 
Jesse  Cole  was  thereupon  appointed  keeper.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Dukie  Galt,  who  resigned  December  24,  1836,  having  served 
the  hospital  10  years,  1  month  and  24  days.  Henry  Edloe  was  then 
appointed  keeper ;  after  having  served  five  months  and  six  days 
he  resigned,  and  Philip  J.  Barziza  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
He  served  until  April,  1841,  when  Dr.  Alexander  Dukie  Galt  was 
appointed  acting  superintendent.  He  served  as  such  until  July  1, 
1841,  when  Dr.  John  M.  Galt  was  elected  superintendent,  the 
Legislature,  by  an  act  passed  March  6,  1841,  having  changed  the 
title  of  the  office  to  superintendent,  and  requiring  the  officer  to  be  a 
physician. 

Dr.  John  M.  Galt  held  the  office  until  May,  1862,  when  the 
Federal  Army  invaded  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  and  General 
Scofield  assumed  control  of  the  hospital,  appointing  Dr.  P.  Wager, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  superintendent. 

From  the  time  of  its  incorporation  up  to  1841  the  institution  was 
known  as  the  Publick  Hospital,  sometimes  as  the  Lunatick  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  at  times  spoken  of  as  the  Mad  House.  There  is  now  in 
the  library  of  William  and  Mary  College  a  map  of  the  City  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  dated  1780,  on  which  the  hospital  is  designated  as  the 
“  Mad  House  or  Bedlam.” 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  6,  1841,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  not  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  1894,  was  this  name,  which  was  so  obnoxious  and  in 
many  respects  objectionable  to  patients  as  well  as  their  friends, 
changed  to  the  Eastern  State  Hospital. 

The  hospital  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  care  for  the  colored 
insane.  On  the  nth  of  January,  1848,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  directors  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  asylums  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  whether  any  provision  could  be  made  in 
their  respective  asylums  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  insane 
persons  of  color,  and  also  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  accommodations  for  such  patients,  and  in  case  said  directors 
and  superintendents  should  deem  it  inexpedient  or  impracticable 
to  provide  for  such  patients  in  their  respective  asylums,  that  they 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  a  plan  for  the  separate 
accommodation  of  such  patients. 
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In  response  to  this  resolution,  Dr.  John  M.  Galt  replied  in  the 
following  language : 

The  colored  insane  in  Virginia  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  first, 
those  who  are  free,  and  secondly,  slaves.  Patients  of  the  first  class  have 
been  received  into  the  Eastern  Asylum  from  the  date  of  its  opening.  The 
directors  have  always  construed  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  March  6, 
1841,  and  the  clauses  corresponding  with  it  in  similar  previous  acts  of  a 
general  nature,  to  apply  to  free  persons  of  color,  so  that  they  have  all 
along  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the  right  of  admission  which 
was  possessed  by  white  persons.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1845-46 
the  board  petitioned  this  body  to  allow  them  to  receive  insane  slaves  as 
patients.  And  the  Legislature,  with  the  wise  philanthropy  which  has 
ever  marked  their  supervision  of  the  suffering  insane,  granted  this  request 
in  an  act  of  January  16,  1846.  Since  that  period  very  few  colored  applicants 
have  been  refused  for  the  want  of  room,  and  those  in  charge  of  this 
asylum  have  had  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  all  classes 
of  persons  laboring  under  the  great  calamity  of  an  insane  mind,  irrespective 
of  color  or  social  position. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1876,  fire  destroyed  the  building  in  which 
were  the  chapel,  amusement  hall,  store  room,  kitchen,  bakery  and 
dining  rooms  for  employees.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  $16,404. 

Nine  years  later,  in  June,  1885,  a  most  disastrous  fire  occurred, 
destroying  the  center  building  with  its  wings,  also  a  building 
known  as  the  “  White  House  ”  ;  the  center  building  was  the  original 
building,  completed  on  the  14th  of  September,  1773-  Almost  at 
the  beginning  of  another  century,  January  4,  1902,  the  “  tower 
building,”  erected  in  1844,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

All  these  buildings  have  been  replaced  by  large,  convenient  and 
substantial  structures,  not  connected  but  at  convenient  distances 
apart,  giving  the  entire  group  an  airy  and  attractive  appearance. 

From  January  5,  1787,  to  July  23,  1801,  we  find  the  number  of 
patients  received  to  be  94  males  and  39  females.  Number  dis¬ 
charged,  41  males  and  9  females.  Died,  two  males  and  one  female, 
which  would  leave  remaining  July  23,  1801,  51  males  and  29 
females. 

On  March  30,  1830,  the  court,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  passed  February  17,  1830,  discharged  four 
idiots,  and  since  that  date  no  idiots  have  been  received  in  the 
hospital. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  on  January  1,  1831,  was 
39  males  and  19  females,  a  total  of  58.  There  were  admitted 
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during  the  year  five  males  and  three  females  ;  discharged,  one  male 
and  four  females ;  died,  eight  males  and  five  females,  leaving  the 
number  in  the  hospital  January  1,  1832,  35  males  and  13  females,  a 
total  of  48,  making  an  increase  in  nine  years  of  only  six. 

The  number  of  patients  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  was  93, 
namely,  57  males  and  36  females,  an  increase  in  eleven  years  of  45. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1850,  there  were  in  the  hospital  193 ; 
1 15  males  and  78  females,  making  the  increase  in  the  population 
for  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  100. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  i860,  there  were  in  the  hospital  174 
males  and  126  females,  a  total  of  300,  making  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  107.  On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1870,  there  were  in  the 
hospital  96  males  and  114  females,  a  total  of  210,  showing  a 
decrease  in  ten  years  of  90.  This  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
Civil  War,  for  the  reports  show  that  there  were  in  the  hospital 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1865,  only  175.  The  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  being  in  charge  from  the  6th  day  of  May,  1862,  to  November, 
1865,  no  patients  were  brought  to  the  hospital  from  beyond  their 
lines.  Thirty  negroes  were  sent  from  this  institution  to  the  Central 
Asylum  at  Richmond  in  1870. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1880,  there  were  330  patients  in  the 
hospital,  175  males  and  155  females,  making  an  increase  since  1870 
of  120. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1890,  there  were  in  the  hospital  402 
patients,  221  males  and  181  females,  making  an  increase  since  1880 
of  72. 

On  the  1  st  day  of  October,  1900,  there  were  in  the  hospital  563  ; 
294  males  and  269  females,  making  an  increase  since  1890  of  161. 

The  hospital,  as  has  been  stated,  began  with  a  small  two-story 
building,  and  has  gradually  increased  in  size  until  now  there  are 
nine  large,  handsome  structures,  commodious,  convenient  and 
well  located;  supplied  with  modern  and  sanitary  plumbing,  bath 
rooms,  with  white  hexagon  tile  floors  and  tile  wainscoting,  solid 
porcelain  basins  and  sinks,  beautiful  enamelled  bath  tubs  and 
handsome  needle  and  shower  baths.  Sleeping  apartments  are 
furnished  with  white  enamelled  iron  beds,  comfortable  mattresses 
with  clean  linen  and  white  spreads ;  reception  rooms  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  handsome  furniture  and  pianos;  in  fact,  all  those 
things  tending  to  make  a  patient’s  hospital  life  pleasant  and  happy 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  repulsive  and  unattractive — the  bath 
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room  with  its  black  iron  bath  tub,  iron  basins  and  wooden  floors, 
also  the  cells  and  chains  with  all  their  horrible  associations.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  the  supply  of  water  from  wells  and  streams,  clear, 
sparkling  water  is  now  supplied  from  two  artesian  wells. 

The  hospital  is  provided  with  the  most  approved  brass  washers 
and  sterilizer,  metallic  dry  room,  a  large  mangle  and  electric  irons. 
For  heating,  the  most  modern  direct  and  indirect  system  of  steam 
heat.  There  are  six  boilers,  varying  in  capacity  from  50  to  150 
horse  power.  In  the  place  of  the  tallow  candle  and  gas,  there  is 
electric  light.  Also  a  modern  range  with  large  steam  boilers,  and 
handsome  coffee  and  tea  urns,  all  operated  by  steam.  In  the  place 
of  a  dining  room  for  each  ward,  there  are  two  large  and  attractive 
dining  rooms,  where  all  the  patients  are  served  at  the  same 
time,  on  tables  covered  with  clean  linen,  with  fresh  vegetables,  pure 
milk,  rich  soups  and  tender  meats.  In  place  of  the  sick  wards  m 
each  building,  there  is  a  handsome  and  attractive  infiimary  build¬ 
ing,  where  those  who  need  special  attention  are  taken,  and  where 
there  is  also  a  convenient  operating  room,  equipped  with  modern 
furniture  and  surgical  appliances  for  all  necessary  operations. 

In  January,  1908,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that 
all  patients  received  at  this  institution  should  be  state  patients,  and 

should  be  supported  and  cared  for  by  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  (1914)  Eastern  State  Hospital  is  in 
charge  of  a  medical  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  by  two  physi¬ 
cians,  one  male  and  one  female.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Hospitals, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  tubercular  patients  are  segregated  in  two  modern  colonies 

— one  for  males  and  one  for  females. 

During  1913  steel  and  concrete  porches  were  added,  and  an  up- 
to-date  hydrotherapeutic  outfit  installed. 


DIRECTORS. 


Wm.  Nelson  .  1769-1772 

John  Blair  .  1769-1772 

Thomas  Nelson .  1769-1789 

Robert  Carter  .........  1769- 

Peyton  Randolph  .  I769_I77S 


Robert  Carter  Nichols..  1769-1786 


John  Randolph  .  1769-1786 


Benjamin  Waller  .  1769-1774 

John  Blair,  Jr .  1769-1790 

George  Wythe  .  I769_I773 

Dudley  Diggs,  Jr .  1769-1790 

Burwell  Lewis  .  1769-1786 
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Thomas  Nelson,  Jr .  1769- 

Thomas  Everard .  1769-1779 

John  Tazewell  .  1769-1786 

Rev.  John  Camm, .  1773-1786 

Benjamin  Harrison  ....  1773-1793 

Nathaniel  Burwell  .  1773- 

Dr.  John  De  Segueyra. . .  1774-1796 

John  Dixon  .  1775-1789 

James  Cocke  .  I775~i779« 

Rev.  James  Madison .  1778-1812 

Edward  Randolph .  1779-1790 

Joseph  Prentis  .  1779-1791 

Joseph  Hornsby .  1786-1794 

Rev.  John  Brachen .  1786- 

Robert  Andrews  .  1786- 

James  Innes  .  1786-1790 

Henry  Tazewell .  1786-1794 

John  Carter  Byrd .  1789-1794 

James  Southall  .  1789- 

Benjamin  Carter  Waller  1789-1796 

Robert  Greenhow  .  1790- 

Champion  Travis  .  1790- 

Dr.  Wm.  Pasteur .  1790- 

Robert  Hall  Waller .  1790-1796 

Judge  Cyrus  Griffin....  1791- 

Robert  Saunders  .  1793- 

Charles  Hunt  .  1793- 

George  Carter  .  1795- 

James  Ruffin  .  -1795 

Rev.  James  Henderson.  1796- 

Littleton  Tazewell  .  1796- 

Richard  Randolph  .  1796- 

James  Semple  .  1796- 

William  Finney  ........  1796- 

Dr.  John  M.  Galt .  1799-1808 

Dr.  Philip  Barraud .  1799-1800 

Mathew  Anderson  .  1799-1800 

Dr.  William  Tazewell...  i8oi~ 
James  Semple  (attorney)  1801- 

Nathaniel  Burwell .  1801- 

John  Smith  .  1810- 

William  Browne  .  1810-1825 

Ferdinand  Campbell  . . .  1813- 
William  McCandish  ....  1815-1824 

John  C.  Pryor .  1815-1821 

E.  L.  Briggs .  1816- 

Henry  Skipwith  .  1816- 


Dr.  Jesse  Cole .  1816-1826 

William  T.  Banks .  1816-1825 

Dr.  Robert  Page  Waller  1816- 

Robert  Anderson  .  1816-1825 

Richard  Coke,  Jr .  1816-1837 

Littleton  Tazewell .  1816- 

Robert  G.  Scott .  1816- 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Peachy.  1817-1841 

William  Hankins .  1818- 

John  Goodal  .  1819- 

Lewis  C.  Tyler .  1819- 

James  Lee  .  1819-1831 

George  Morrison  .  1820-1834 

Robert  Anderson  .  1821-1828 

Dr.  Alexander  D.  Galt. .  1822-1844 

Roscoe  Cole  .  1822-1825 

John  Coke  .  1822-1841 

Col.  Robert  McCandish.  1822-1851 
Col.  William  Waller....  1823-1834 

Thomas  Coleman  .  1824-1834 

James  Semple  .  1824-1833 

Dr.  Dabney  Brown .  1825-1842 

Dr.  Jesse  Cole .  1826-1826 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Griffin...  1826-1829 

Walter  W.  Webb .  1825-1832 

Charles  L.  Wingfield....  1828-1830 

Henry  Edloe  .  1829-1837 

Littleton  T.  Waller .  1830-1841 

Robert  Saunders,  Jr .  1831-1851 

Jacob  C.  Sheldon .  1832-1848 

W.  W.  West .  1833-1841 

Thos.  O.  Cogbill .  1834-1835 

George  W.  Southall....  1834-1851 

Samuel  E.  Bright .  1834-1847 

John  A.  Mackinder .  1835-1838 

Prof.  Beverly  Tucker...  1837-1851 

Henry  Edloe  .  1837-1839 

Richard  Randolph  .  1838-1841 

John  M.  Gregory .  1839-1841 

John  M.  Maupin .  1841-1841 

Dr.  John  G.  Williamson  1844-1850 

John  Coke .  1844-1851 

Albert  G.  Southall .  1844-1845 

Moreau  Bowers  .  1844-1845 

John  M.  Maupin .  1845-1847 

J.  Augustine  Denceuf- 
ville  .  1845-1851 
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Col.  G.  Durfey .  1847-1851 

Dr.  John  C.  Mercer -  1847-1851 

William  Waller .  1848-1851 

John  H.  Barlow .  1850-1851 

Samuel  S.  Griffin .  1851-1851 

Robert  H.  Armistead -  1851-1855 

Alexander  C.  Garrett.  ..  1851-1854 
Charles  C.  P.  Waller.  .. .  1851-1852 

Lemuel  J.  Bowden .  1851-1857 

William  H.  Yerby .  1851-1857 

Robert  Morris  .  1851-1855 

Robert  Saunders  .  1852-1857 

Peter  T.  Powell .  1852-1855 

Dr.  John  C.  Mercer .  1852-1855 

Richard  M.  Bucktrout.  .  1852-1854 

Henry  M.  Bowden .  1852-1853 

James  M.  Mahone .  1852-1857 

Edward  B.  Lindsey .  1854-1855 

Talbot  Sweeney  .  1854-1857 

Johnson  Sands  .  1854-1857 

William  J.  Morrisett...  1855-1856 

Richard  M.  Bucktrout. .  1855-1860 

Robert  P.  Waller .  1855-1856 

Jos.  B.  Cosnahan .  1855-1856 

William  P.  Peachy .  1855-1860 

P.  M.  Thompson .  i855_i858 

Wm.  R.  C.  Douglas .  1855-1857 

Parkes  Slater .  1856-1860 

Moses  R.  Harrell .  1857-1860 

Col.  John  D.  Munford. .  1857-1858 

Edward  Camm  .  1857-1860 

Charles  W.  Coleman.  . .  .  1857-1860 

Dr.  John  C.  Mercer .  1857-1860 

James  W.  Curtis .  1857-1860 

Leonard  Henley  .  1858-1860 

P.  M.  Thompson .  1858-1860 

W.  M.  Petitt .  1857-1860 

Robert  Saunders  .  1840-1862 

Col.  John  D.  Munford..  1860-1862 

W.  R.  Garrett .  1860-1862 

Robert  H.  Armistead...  1860-1862 

James  M.  Mahone .  1860-1862 

JohnS.  Lacy .  1860-1862 

Alexander  H.  Hankins.  1860-1862 

C.  J.  D.  Pryor .  1860-1862 

John  W.  C.  Catlett .  1860-1862 

Stafford  G.  Cook .  1860-1862 


Charles  K.  Mallory . 

1860-1862 

H.  S.  B.  Power . 

1865-1866 

W.  H.  Russell . 

1865-1866 

L.  G.  Bowden . 

1865-1866 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hubbard . 

1865-1865 

William  Wilburne . 

1865-1865 

Vulosko  Vaiden  . 

1865-1865 

Octacus  Coke  . 

1865-1865 

George  Chahoon  . 

1865-1865 

Nicholas  Mills  . 

1865-1865 

W.  R.  Jones . 

1865-1865 

R.  A.  Claybrook . 

1865-1865 

Ro.  M.  Garrett . 

1866-1866 

William  W.  Vest . 

1866-18 67 

Thomas  E.  Evans . 

1866-1867 

S.  G.  Cook. . . 

1866-18 67 

Richard  W.  Hunsford.  . . 

1866-1867 

Richard  E.  Morecock.  . .  . 

1866-18 67 

David  S.  Cowles . 

1866-1867 

William  H.  Yerby,  Sr... 

1866-1867 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell . 

1866- 

John  D.  Munford . 

18  66- 

Edward  Tanner . 

1866- 

William  R.  Garrett . 

1866-1867 

Thos.  T.  L.  Snead. . 

1866-1867 

Sherod  T.  Bowman - 

1866-1867 

Richard  C.  Wynne . 

1866-1866 

M.  R.  Harrell . 

1866-1867 

Benjamin  S.  Ewell . 

1866- 

William  T.  Barry . 

1867-1868 

William  Hays  . 

1867-1868 

James  Simmons . 

.  1867-1868 

T.  M.  Anderson . 

.  1867-1868 

F  L.  Massey . 

.  1867-1868 

E.  C.  Darlington . 

.  1868-1869 

Dr.  P.  Wagner . 

.  1868-1870 

Malison  Earle  . 

.  1868-1870 

Charles  Gallagher . 

.  1868-1868 

R.  A.  Bright . 

.  1868-1883 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mills . 

.  1868-1870 

P.  R.  Hambrick . 

.  1869-1870 

W.  L.  Sherwood . 

.  1869-1869 

W.  T.  B.  Milliken . 

.  1869-1871 

John  Moore  . 

.  1869-1870 

James  W.  Lewellen.  ..  . 

.  1869-1870 

Henry  T.  Smith . 

.  1869-1870 

E.  Willard  Smith . 

.  1870-1873 
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Judge  O.  M.  Dorman...  1870-1873 

Charles  K.  Mallory .  1870-1873 

Sydney  Smith .  1870-1873 

John  A.  Henley .  1870-1873 

Friend  Tuttle .  1870-1872 

Henry  Gheiselin .  1870-1872 

John  T.  Sewell .  1870-1873 

Thomas  Tabb .  1870-1873 

John  C.  Davis .  1870-1871 

Vulosko  Vaiden .  1871-1872 

P.  M.  Thompson. .  1872-1882 

G.  T.  Wilmer,  D.  D .  1873-1876 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mercer .  1873-1876 

J.  D.  Munford .  1873-1876 

Dr.  Ro.  H.  Power .  1873-1876 

A.  H.  Drewry .  1873-1876 

Judge  W.  C.  Jones .  1873-1876 

Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne .  1873-1876 

W.  G.  Taylor .  1873-1876 

Dr.  W.  T.  Palmer .  1873-1876 

C.  W.  Button . . .  1873-1876 

H.  M.  Waller..... .  1876-1882 

L.  B.  Warton,  D.  D .  1876-1882 

Dr.  G.  W.  Semple .  1876-1879 

Dr.  R.  H.  Cox .  1876-1882 

D.  J.  Godwin .  1876-1882 

Dr.  Wm.  Alex.  Thom...  1876-1879 

John  Lamb  .  1876-1882 

George  L.  Christian....  1876-1878 
Dr.  W.  D.  Quesenberry.  1876-1882 

Dr.  C.  W.  P.  Brock .  1877-1882 

William  D.  Peachy .  1878-1882 

C.  S.  Harrison .  1879-1882 

William  H.  Palmer .  1879-1882 

Judge  R.  L.  Henley .  1882-1883 

D.  P.  Bailey .  1882-1884 

Dr.  L.  Ashton .  1882-1884 

W.  P.  Taylor .  1882-1884 

Col.  H.  DeB.  Clay .  1882-1883 

P.  T.  Coles .  1882-1884 

Capt.  Wm.  E.  Gaines...  1882-1884 

Capt.  C.  H.  Causey .  1882-1884 

Capt.  H.  Libbey .  1882-1883 

Col.  J.  Howe  Sayers....  1882-1884 

Joseph  Carr .  1882-1884 

Harrison  Phoebus .  1883-1884 

Dr.  S.  L.  Nottingham...  1883-1884 


T.  B.  Mahone . 

John  R.  Thurman . 

John  H.  Barlow . 

H.  A.  Atkinson . 

Thos.  J.  Christian . 

R.  M.  Booker . 

Major  V.  Vaiden . 

D.  G.  Tyler . 

Charles  Milhiser  . 

W.  J.  Leake . 

Geo.  E.  C.  Richardson.  . 

Robert  McCandish  . 

Capt.  E.  D.  Starke . 

Capt.  Ro.  A.  Bright.... 

Capt.  R.  E.  Frayser . 

Judge  L.  R.  Watts. ...... 

Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor.. 

Capt.  E.  D.  Starke . 

John  Callagan  . 

Col.  John  A.  Henley.  . .  . 

James  F.  Hubbard . 

Julian  M.  Ruffin . 

Capt.  T.  McCraken . 

William  P.  Taylor . 

Robert  Lee  Spencer.... 

John  M.  Higgins . 

Alexander  F.  Bagby.  . .  . 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Coleman 
Dr.  William  H.  Shields. 
Judge  D.  C.  Richardson. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Irving . 

Charles  F.  Goodwyn.... 
Thomas  E.  Watkins.... 

A.  J.  Montague . 

Col.  Wm.  R.  Aylett.  ... 

Dr.  C.  W.  P.  Brock . 

Dr.  L.  S.  Foster . 

R.  W.  Tuggle . 

H.  D.  Cole . 

J.  T.  Lewis . 

Dr.  P.  T.  Southall . 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cheatham 

Walter  A.  Watson . 

George  E.  Smith . 

James  F.  Hubbard . 

J.  R.  Segar . 

Eugene  Quid  . 
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1883- 1884 

1884- 1886 
1884-1885 
1884-1886 
1884-1887 
1884-1886 
1884-1886 
1884-1887 
1884-1887 
1884-1887 
1884-1887 
1884-1887 

1884- 1887 

1885- 1887 

1886- 1887 

1886- 1887 

1887- 1901 
1887-1890 
1887-1890 
1887-1889 
1887-1888 
1887-1890 
1887-1903 
1887-1888 

1887- 1888 

1888- 1891 

1888- 1891 

1889- 1890 

1889- 1890 

1890- 1896 
1890-1896 
1890-1892 
1890-1895 

1890- 1892 

1891- 1900 

1891- 1894 

1892- 1898 
1892-1898 

1895- 1909 

1896- 1899 

1896- 1899 

1897- 1900 

1898- 1903 

1899- 1902 
1899-1903 

1899- 1901 

1900- 1903 
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B.  R.  Cowherd . 

1900-1903 

Dr.  O.  C.  Wright . 

1906-1908 

Tudge  G.  T.  Garnett.... 

1901-1904 

H.  H.  Holt . 

1907-1908 

W.  F.  Keyser . 

1901-1902 

Dr.  H.  U.  Stephenson. .. 

1908- 

E.  H.  Clowes . 

1902-1906 

Capt.  Robt.  D.  Yancy - 

1909-1910 

J.  A.  Regan . 

1902-1903 

C.  D.  West . 

1909- 

George  C.  Bland . 

1904-1907 

C.  A.  Osborne . 

1910- 

KEEPERS. 

James  Galt . 

1773-1800 

Dukie  Galt  . . . 

1826-1836 

William  T.  Galt . 

1800-1826 

Henry  Edloe . 

1837-1837 

Jesse  Cole  . 

1826-1826 

Philip  I.  Barziza . 

1837-1841 

VISITING  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  John  De  Segueyra..  1773-1795  Dr.  philiP  Barraud 
Dr.  John  M.  Galt .  1795-1808  Dr.  A.  D.  Galt 


1795-1799 

1800-1841 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  John  M.  Galt .  1841-1862 

Dr.  P.  Wager .  1862-1865 

Dr.  Leonard  Henley -  1865-1866 

Dr.  R.  M.  Garrett .  1866-1868 

Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Petticolas . .  1868-1868 

Dr.  D.  R.  Brower .  1869-1876 

Dr.  H.  Black .  1876-1882 


Dr.  Rich.  A.  Wise .  1882-1884 

Dr.  James  D.  Moncure.  1884-1898 

Dr.  L.  S.  Foster .  1899-1907 

Dr.  O.  C.  Brunk .  1907-1911 

Dr.  G.  W,  Brown  (in  of¬ 
fice)  . . .  1911- 


ACTING  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Galt .  1841-1841  Dr.  John  W.  Nash .  1898-1899 

Dr.  F.  Camm .  1868-1869 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  John  G.  Williamson  1850-1862 

Dr.  C.  M.  Hubbard .  1865-1868 

Dr.  John  Clopton .  1868-1882 

Dr.  James  H.  Garlick -  1882-1884 

Dr.  John  Clopton .  1884-1890 

Dr.  W.  H.  Shield .  1890-1895 

Dr.  John  W.  Nash .  1895-1899 


Dr.  P.  T.  Southall.  .....  1899-1903 
Dr.  John  M.  Henderson.  1903-1907 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Conrad.  .  1907-1909 

Dr.  Rea  Parker .  1909-1910 

Dr.  R.  A.  Davis .  1910-1910 

Dr.  G.  G.  Hankins  (in 
office)  .  1912- 


SECOND  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Lucius  Coke .  1865-1866 

Dr.  R.  A.  Wise. . .  1879-1882 

Dr.  W,  H.  Hubbard -  1882-1884 

Dr.  A.  Monteiro .  1884-1887 


Dr.  Leonard  Henley....  1887-1889 
Dr.  James  H.  Garlick. ..  1889-1893 

Dr.  P.  T.  Southall .  1903-1907 

Dr.  Irene  B.  Bullard. . . .  1907-1909 
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WESTERN  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

Staunton,  Va. 

As  the  portion  of  Virginia  along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  west  of  that  range  of  mountains  became  more 
thickly  peopled,  the  need  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  became 
pressing,  because  the  accommodations  provided  at  Williamsburg 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  natural  dififculties  of 
travel  were  greatly  increased  when  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
an  insane  person  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  Legislature  took 
action  to  supply  this  want  by  establishing  a  new  asylum  west  of 
the  mountains.  Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  on  January  22,  1825, 
by  which  a  commission  was  appointed  to  select  and  purchase  a  site 
near  the  town  of  Staunton,  in  Augusta  County,  and  the  sum  of 
$22,000  was  appropriated  to  buy  the  land  and  erect  the  buildings. 
The  commission  purchased  for  $600  “  a  beautiful  site,  on  a  com¬ 
manding  eminence  to  the  east  of  the  town,  including  four  acres  of 
land,  and  within  its  limits  a  never-failing  stream  of  pure  running 
water,”  which  the  commission  thought  would  furnish  a  boundless 
supply  of  water  for  the  institution. 

The  commission,  having  chosen  the  site  and  purchased  the  land, 
employed  William  F.  Small,  an  architect  of  Baltimore,  to  design 
the  building.  The  choice  was  a  happy  one,  as  the  beautiful  and 
imposing  building  shows,  and  from  his  design  the  present  central 
building,  now  containing  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  the 
parlor,  and  a  few  bedrooms  for  officers  and  guests,  was  erected. 
The  design  also  embodied  the  wings  now  used  as  wards  for  con¬ 
valescent  patients,  but  the  means  at  their  disposal  did  not  allow  the 
commission  to  begin  their  erection  at  once. 

When  this  plan  was  selected  the  commission  was  aware  that 
the  appropriation  would  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  it,  but  wisely 
planned  for  the  future,  trusting  to  the  liberality  of  the  state  to 
furnish  additional  funds.  Without  waiting  for  additional  appro¬ 
priations,  advertisements  for  bids  were  put  forth,  and  on  July  9, 
1825,  the  contracts  were  awarded,  “  at  15  per  cent  below  the 
Philadelphia  prices  for  similar  work  as  established  by  the  book 
of  prices  published  in  that  city  in  1812.”  During  the  summer  the 
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walls  were  built,  and  “  the  stoves  necessary  for  communicating 
heat  to  the  cells  were  purchased  and  worked  mto  the  interior  walls 
of  the  building  as  it  progressed.”  The  work  was  paid  for  as  it  was 
completed,  and  the  payments,  “  including  the  sums  for  which  we 
are  bound,”  as  the  report  puts  it,  more  than  consumed  the  sum 
appropriated,  so  that  on  December  21,  1826,  an  extra  appropriation 
was  made  to  cover  the  deficit. 

The  land  bought  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  authorized  the  purchase  of  six  additional  acres  at  $50  an  acie. 
The  main  building  was  completed,  and  also  a  large  and  con¬ 
venient  meat  house,  together  with  a  stable,  30  feet  square,  both  of 
brick.”  Temporary  enclosures  of  wood  were  erected  for  the 
restraint  and  accommodation  of  the  patients,  and  the  institution 
was  opened  on  July  25,  1828. 

As  soon  as  the  new  asylum  was  declared  open  for  the  reception 
of  patients  it  was  filled,  and  so  many  applications  were  received 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  passed  a  resolution  restricting  admis¬ 
sion  to  those  “  who  are  either  dangerous  to  society  from  their 
violence,  or  who  are  offensive  to  its  moral  sense  by  their  indecency, 
and  to  those  cases  of  derangement  where  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  that  the  afflicted  may  be  restored.”^  This  latter 
restriction  was  applied  to  the  case  of  an  application  irom  a  fie*- 
man  of  color,”  a  harmless  idiot,  whose  case  was  deemed  by  the 
directors  to  be  incurable,  and  who  would  have  occupied  a  place 
that  was  needed  for  a  curable  case.  No  distinction  of  race  was 
made  among  those  who  partook  of  the  charity  of  the  state.  In  the 
case  of  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  the  only  plea  to  be  made  was 
that  of  need,  and  the  bounty  of  the  state  was  freely  bestowed. 
The  accommodation  was  so  limited,  however,  that  the  first  report 
of  the  directors  shows  but  42  inmates,  whose  names  are  published 

in  the  report. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  note  that  current  conceptions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  did  not  control  the  officers  or  directors  Ot 
the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  and  in  their  report  for 
1839  the  directors  say: 

Much  useful  information  has  already  been  diffused  among  the  people 
on  this  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
insanity  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  crime  which  should  banish  its  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  from  the  light  of  day  and  consign  them  to  ignominious 
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imprisonment  and  chains,  but  as  a  misfortune  which  should  entitle  them 
to  the  strongest  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  humanity  of  their  friends. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  equally  fallacious  and  mischievous  idea 
that  a  lunatic  asylum  is  an  object  of  unmitigated  horror  and  disgust  in 
which  clanking  chains,  straight  jackets,  distorted  features  and  frantic 
violence  are  the  most  prominent  objects,  should  give  place  to  a  more 
correct  and  rational  view  of  the  subject. 

While  these  notions  prevail  it  will  be  impossible  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
pugnance  which  the  friends  of  the  insane  so  naturally  feel  against  placing 
them  in  our  asylums.  The  directory  would  think  that  they  had  rendered 
an  essential  service  by  the  publication  of  their  physician’s  report.  From 
that  report,  as  well  as  from  former  communications,  it  will  be  seen  that 
everything  like  violence  or  coercion  has  been  abandoned  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  at  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  mildest  and  most 
soothing  and  parental  conduct  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  They  are 
encouraged  to  seek  amusement  in  reading,  in  various  games,  and  in  such 
occupations  as  are  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  former  pursuits.  The 
directory  are  gradually  perfecting  their  system  of  moral  treatment,  which, 
when  brought  into  complete  operation,  will  afford  useful  and  profitable 
employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 

The  medical  superintendent  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Francis  T. 
Stribling,  and  it  was  his  report  to  which  the  directors  referred  in 
such  commendation.  The  report  is  a  highly  interesting  document, 
and  one  that  depicts  the  mode  of  treatment  in  use  with  great 
vividness. 

Dr.  Stribling  says :  “  The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients  on  the  1st  of  July,  1828,  from  which  time  to  July  1, 
1836,  a  period  of  eight  years,  79  patients  only  participated  in  its 
benefits  and  during  these  eight  years  13  recovered  and  were  dis¬ 
charged.”  He  then  says  that  “  From  July,  1836,  to  the  first  of  the 
present  month  (November,  1839)  78  patients  have  been  admitted, 
and  of  these  34  have  been  cured,  four  others  died  or  escaped 
during  a  well-marked  convalescence,  and  several  now  here  give 
strong  indications  of  a  certain  recovery ;  but  confining  our  estimate 
to  those  alone  who  have  been  cured  we  find  that  it  embraces 
upwards  of  43  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  received  since  the 

date  last  above  mentioned . Of  the  34  individuals  above 

reported  as  having  recovered  their  reason,  25  were  insane 
paupers.” 

He  mentions  the  effect  on  the  patients  of  the  beauty  of  the 
site  and  surroundings  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  building  in  which  they  live.  He  describes  the  diet  on 
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which  the  patients  were  fed,  which  embraced  “  wheat  and  corn 
bread,  coffee,  tea,  milk,  butter,  bacon,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  poultry 
and  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  with  which  our  country 
abounds.”  As  illustrating  the  effect  of  treating  the  patients  as 
human  beings  and  not  as  wild  beasts,  he  .says : 

About  one-half,  however,  of  the  whole  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum 
are  permitted  to  partake  of  their  meals  at  the  table,  and  though  allowed 
the  use  of  knives  and  forks,  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  abuse  the 
privilege  thus  granted  them.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  relate  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  occurred  here  about  18  months  since.  At  the  time  the  first 
effort  was  made  in  this  institution  to  convene  its  inmates  around  the  table, 
a  number  who  had  been  previously  apprised  of  the  arrangement  were 
introduced  into  the  dining  room,  where  everything  was  supposed  to  be  in 
readiness  for  them  to  take  their  seats.  Some  of  these  had  not  seen  a  table 
spread  with  provisions  for  ten  years— most  of  them  had  been  debarred  this 
privilege  for  more  than  five  years— hence,  as  might  have  been  most  reason¬ 
ably  expected,  when  they  beheld  the  seats  which  they  had  been  told  were 
provided  for  their  accommodation  there  was  considerable  confusion  exhib¬ 
ited  in  their  attempt  to  occupy  them.  At  this  moment,  however,  a  knock 
upon  the  table  was  heard  and  at  its  head  stood  “  Lord  Primate  ”  displaying 
all  the  gravity  and  sanctity  incident  to  the  holy  office  of  which  he  imagines 
himself  the  responsible  incumbent.  In  a  tone  of  authority  he  commanded 
“  order,”  and,  as  if  by  magic,  every  one  sprang  to  his  feet  and  fixed  his 
eyes  intently  on  the  speaker.  In  a  mild  and  becoming  manner  he  then 
reminded  them  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  that  Supreme  Being 
who  had  graciously  provided  for  their  use  the  provisions  before  them ;  and 
chided  them  for  their  rudeness  in  thus  attempting  to  partake  of  it  without 
first  having  supplicated  a  blessing  from  the  same  source.  He  then  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  paper  and  read  therefrom  in  a  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  a  lengthy  supplication  (written  by  himself  and  it  seemed  for  this 
occasion)  to  an  audience  of  amazed  though  attentive  listeners.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  sensibility  of  this  “church  dignity”  has  not  been 
since  shocked  by  a  similar  scene  of  disorder — and  that  the  same  ceremony 
has  been  regularly  and  (by  some)  devoutly  observed  ever  since. 

Dr.  Stribling  then  describes  the  occupations  and  amusements 
of  the  patients.  Some  68  acres  of  ground  had  been  acquired  about 
18  months  previously,  and  the  labor  of  the  patients  had  enclosed 
this  land  with  a  board  fence.  The  stones  that  encumbered  it  had 
been  picked  up  and  gathered  into  piles,  so  as  to  make  the  fields 
arable ;  wood  had  been  cut  and  stored,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water  hauled.  The  females  were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  before  long  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  their  employment  in  house  cleaning,  spinning  and 
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weaving,  laundry  work,  and  the  making  of  clothing  for  themselves 
and  others.  The  library  then  contained  some  300  volumes,  and  he 
says  that  its  use  was  steadily  increasing.  The  piano  and  other 
musical  instruments  were  great  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  “  the 
male  patients  enjoy  themselves  frequently  in  playing  backgammon, 
drafts,  cards,  ball,  etc.,  and  the  females  in  throwing  the  hoop, 
playing  battledore,  drafts,  etc.”  The  male  patients  were  allowed 
“  to  make  frequent  excursions  on  foot,  some  of  them  visit  the  town 
occasionally,  and  others  go  several  miles  into  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  and  although  unattended  they  invariably  return 
to  the  institution  in  due  time  and  as  a  matter  of  choice.” 

Nearly  75  years  ago  Dr.  Stribling  had  grasped  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  treatment  of  the  insane  that  are  just  now  being  looked  on 
as  novelties,  and  are  being  adopted  slowly  and  doubtfully.  His 
methods  were  to  supply  occupation  to  the  sufferers  and  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  arouse  anger  or  any  other  passion.  By  giving  individual 
attention  to  each  case,  and  by  extending  to  each  one  such  privileges 
as  the  patient  was  capable  of  utilizing,  he  furnished  to  each  an 
inducement  to  behave  properly  and  to  cultivate  self-control,  and 
thus  gained  and  held  the  co-operation  of  each  patient. 

For  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  the  annual  reports  show  but 
little  of  interest.  On  September  30,  1847,  there  were  207  patients 
in  the  asylum.  In  that  year  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
institution  threatened  to  be  a  serious  matter.  There  were  30  cases 
among  the  patients  and  employees,  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
but  two  deaths,  one  a  patient  and  one  an  employee,  indicates  that 
the  ’disease  was  well  handled.  The  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Stribling  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  shops  for  giving 
employment  to  the  inmates  had  been  partially  adopted,  and  the 
report  shows  a  profit  for  the  nine  months  during  which  the  shoe 
shop  had  been  operated  of  $53.10,  and  of  the  hat  shop  for  the 
same  period  of  $102.70,  besides  furnishing  the  patients  with  better 
shoes  and  hats  than  they  had  previously  worn. 

In  1848  the  asylum  was  again  enlarged  to  contain  400  patients. 
The  superintendent  and  the  directors  thought  that  this  number 
was  the  extreme  limit  that  should  be  brought  together  in  one  place, 
and  in  the  annual  report  for  1848  they  say  in  regard  to  the  enlarged 
establishment : 

It  will  contain  as  many  insane  as  ought  perhaps  to  be  congregated  in 
one  place,  and  with  its  many  local  advantages  and  a  continuance  of  your 
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liberality  to  such  an  extent  as  will  command  the  services  of  skillful  and 
trustworthy  officers,  and  suitable  supplies  for  its  inmates,  it  will  e  a 
complete  establishment  of  its  kind;  a  blessing  to  our  citizens  and  an 


ornament  to  our  state. 

As  stated  above,  there  has  been  no  discrimination  of  race  in 
admitting  patients  to  the  asylum,  and  so  long  as  the  numbers 
had  been  small,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  complications 
or  difficulties  arising  from  the  mingling  of  the  races.  With  the 
enlargement  of  the  institution,  however,  this  desirable  condition 
ceased  to  obtain,  and  results  made  their  appearance  that  seem 
to  be  inevitable  where  two  alien  races  are  mingled.  In  considering 
the  enlargement  of  the  asylum  the  Court  of  Directors  say  that 
owing  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings  here  it  would  be  utter  y 
impracticable  to  make  suitable  provision  therein  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  colored  patients ;  and,  were  it  practicable,  we  should 
deem  it  highly  inexpedient  that  the  two  classes  of  unfortunates 
be  placed  within  one  and  the  same  enclosure.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  from  the  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  there  was  no  “  race  prejudice  ”  involved  in  separ¬ 
ating  the  races,  but  a  well-founded  belief  that  such  separation 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  sufferers.  A  recommendation 
then  follows  that  a  building  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Eastern  State  Asylum  at  Williamsburg  or  the  Western  State 
Asylum  at  Staunton  to  care  for  the  negro  insane,  but  it  was  thought 
unwise  to  enlarge  either  of  these  establishments  to  a  capacity  m 
excess  of  400,  as  it  was  thought  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  care 
for  a  larger  number  in  one  establishment. 

As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  on  January  22,  1850,  appropriating  $11,500  to 
provide  free  accommodations  for  insane  negroes  at  Williamsburg. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  hospital  now  located  at  Petersburg 
for  the  negro  insane.  At  first  the  state  care  was  given  only  to  free 
negroes,  as  their  masters  were  expected  to  care  for  insane  slaves. 

Two  valuable  presents  were  made  to  the  Western  Asylum  about 
this  time.  The  noted  philanthropist,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  passing  through  Staunton  on  his  way  to  the  Greenbrier 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  attended  service  at  the  asylum  chapel. 
He  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  devout  attention  of  the  patients 
and  their  evident  enjoyment  of  the  service  that  he  gave  the  insiitu- 
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tion  a  fine  pipe  organ.  A  letter  of  thanks,  dated  December  11, 
1851,  is  included  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year.  Jaqueline  P. 
Taylor,  of  Richmond,  without  any  solicitation,  presented  the 
asylum  with  a  pair  of  magic  lanterns  and  a  large  collection  of 
slides,  and  this  means  of  entertainment  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
amusement  of  the  patients. 

The  establishment  was  greatly  improved  by  the  installation 
of  a  private  gas  plant,  by  which  the  old  lard  lamps  previously 
in  use  were  replaced.  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris,  of  Philadelphia, 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  plant  and  its  installation  at  $5000,  but 
when  it  was  completed  the  cost  was  found  to  amount  to  $8500. 
The  gas  was  produced  by  the  distillation  of  resin  in  retorts  heated 
by  charcoal,  and  the  transportation  of  the  resin  from  Richmond 
was  so  costly  as  to  make  its  carriage  equal  to  its  first  cost ;  but  the 
directors  expressed  the  hope  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad  (now  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio)  to  Staunton  the 
cost  would  be  reduced.  Deducting  the  value  of  the  lard  which  they 
were  able  to  sell  instead  of  burning  it  in  lamps,  from  the  cost  of 
the  gas,  it  was  found  that  the  gas  lighting  cost  only  $1.90  per  night, 
and,  as  it  was  explained  that  the  gas  light  was  such  a  novelty  that 
the  attendants  would  light  all  of  the  burners  to  see  the  resulting 
illumination  and  consequently  used  far  more  gas  than  was  neces- 
sary,  the  belief  was  expressed  that  this  cost  would  become  lower 
after  the  novelty  had  worn  off.  The  directors  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  to  install  steam  heating  throughout  the 
buildings,  and  further  appropriations  to  build  a  system  of  covered 
walks  connecting  the  various  buildings,  and  to  enclose  the  grounds 
with  a  handsome  iron  fence.  For  these  purposes  the  General 
Assembly  appropriated  $34,188,  and  the  work  was  so  well  done 
as  to  be  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
in  26  years  there  have  been  but  five  suicides  in  the  institution, 
and  of  these  two  were  probably  accidental  deaths  and  not  inten¬ 
tional  suicides.  This  record  is  striking,  particularly  as  the  next 
recommendation  is  that  a  female  night  watch  be  appointed  to  look 
after  female  patients  during  the  night.  The  report  closes  with 
an  appeal  for  the  erection  of  another  asylum  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  in  support  of  such  project  it  says :  “  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  now  one  of  four  in  the  United  States  which  all  admit  to  be 
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too  large ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  further  increase  of  its 
capacity  will  ever  be  authorized.”  Its  capacity  was  then  460.. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  furnish  amusements  to  the  patients, 
and  in  the  report  for  1859  the  ^SI  amusements  included  the 
library,  the  stereoscope,  billiards,  chess,  drafts,  ten  pins,  cards,  etc. 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  one  of  the  assistant  physicians,  introduced 
the  nose  tube  for  the  forcible  feeding  of  refractory  patients,  and 
this  innovation  received  the  approval  of  Dr.  Stribling,  the  super¬ 
intendent,  although  he  says  of  it:  “  In  so  far  as  we  know,  it  had 
failed  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  anyone  in  charge  01  an 
institution  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States. 

The  frequent  complaints  of  overcrowding  and  of  the  injustice 
necessarily  committed  by  the  refusal  of  the  asylum  authorities  to 
receive  patients  because  of  lack  of  room  at  length  stirred  the 
General  Assembly  to  action,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  institution 
at  Weston,  now  in  West  Virginia,  was  authorized.  On  account  of 
this  new  asylum,  which  was  known  as  the  North  Western  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  establishment  at  Staunton  became  officially  known  as 
the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  act  of  March  26,  1861  ,  a  name 
which  it  bore  until  the  creation  of  the  new  state  of  West  Virginia, 
when  it  resumed  its  original  name.  The  General  Assembly  on 
June  28,  1861,  suspended  work  on  this  new  asylum,  as  the  threat¬ 
ening  aspect  of  the  political  skies  led  Virginia  to  stop  every  outlay 
of  money  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  threw  a  tremendous  burden  of 
responsibility  on  the  officers  of  the  asylum.  The  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  most  ordinary  supplies  was  greatly  increased,  and  this 
difficulty  grew  greater  as  the  war  proceeded.  Lortunately  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  escaped  the  rigors  of  the  war  for  the  first  few 
months,  but  in  1863  the  asylum  was  a  victim  of  an  outrage  that 
cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Stiibling  as 
given  in  his  report  for  that  year.  He  says  : 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  a  detachment  from  General  Sheridan’s  com¬ 
mand  made  an  assault  upon  the  meat  house,  flour  house,  store  room  and 
other  outbuildings,  bearing  off  and  destroying  about  180  bairels  of  flour, 
10,600  pounds  bacon,  300  bushels  corn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay,  135 
bushels  of  rye  and  oats,  wagon  and  carriage  harness,  50  pairs  coarse  shoes, 
many  articles  of  wearing  apparel  from  the  laundry,  and  three  valuable 
mules.  I  promptly  and  earnestly  announced  to  the  officer  in  command  the 
character  and  object  of  the  institution,  cited  the  number  of  the  unfortunate 
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insane  under  our  care,  apprised  him  of  the  difficulties  we  had  encountered  in 
obtaining  these  supplies,  and  the  danger  that,  if  removed,  they  could  not  be 
replaced — but  without  avail.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  none  of  this  party 
ever  intruded  within  the  building  occupied  by  patients  of  either  sex,  a  happy 
circumstance.  For  which,  I  felt  well  assured  from  careful  observation, 
we  were  more  indebted  to  the  forbearance  of  the  privates  than  to  any 
restraints  imposed  by  their  officers. 

This  act  of  the  Federal  soldiers  was  brutal  vandalism,  as  the 
food  supplies  were  not  taken  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  were 
destroyed  before  the  eyes  of  the  asylum  officers.  The  financial 
loss  was  very  considerable,  as  at  that  time  flour  was  worth  $7  to 
$10  a  barrel,  bacon  sold  for  12 J4  cents  a  pound,  and  corn  and  rye 
for  $1  a  bushel,  even  when  the  asylum  was  able  to  procure  them  at 
all.  This  action  on  the  part  of  General  Sheridan’s  officers  is  not 
excusable  under  any  plea  of  military  necessity. 

In  the  same  report  there  is  a  statement  that  for  the  two  years 
preceding  111  patients  from  the  territory  comprised  in  the  new 
state  of  West  Virginia  had  been  entertained  in  the  institution,  at 
a  cost  of  $204  per  head  per  annum,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
notified  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  of  this  fact,  and  urged  him 
to  cause  some  action  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Staunton  asylum.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  no  action 
was  ever  taken. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  representations  made  to  the  authorities 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  however,  at  length 
made  an  appropriation  from  which  the  maintenance  of  its  citizens 
m  the  Virginia  asylum  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $204  per 
annum  each,  commencing  on  January  1,  1866.  There  was  much 
delay  in  having  these  inmates  removed  to  West  Virginia,  but  as 
the  rooms  that  they  occupied  were  needed  to  accommodate  appli¬ 
cants  from  Virginia,  the  board  was  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  removal,  and  at  last  succeeded. 

In  his  report  for  1865  Dr.  Stribling  made  a  formal  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  a  special  institution  be  established  for  the  negro  insane. 
As  far  back  as  1848  he  had  recommended  this  action,  basing  it  on 
the  welfare  of  the  patients  and  not  on  any  race  feeling,  but  at  that 
time  about  nine-tenths  of  the  negro  population  of  the  state  lived  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  majority  of  the 
whites  in  the  state  lived  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  portion 
now  composing  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  As  the  whites  owned 
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the  vastly  greater  part  of  the  taxable  property,  these  western 
residents  were  naturally  unwilling  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  eastern  slave  owners,  and  the  only  steps  taken  toward  providing 
for  the  negro  insane  was  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Williamsburg  for  them.  With  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  however,  a  different  condition  obtained.  The  negroes 
ceased  to  be  property  and  became  citizens,  and  as  such  were  to  be 
regarded  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  citizens. 
The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Stribling  at  last  bore  fruit,  and  the 
Central  Lunatic  Asylum  for  negroes  was  established  in  1870, 

The  next  few  years  were  uneventful,  but  on  July  23,  1874,  the 
institution  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Stribling. 
Elected  superintendent  in  1836,  when  a  mere  youth  of  26  years  of 
age,  he  threw  into  his  work  all  of  the  energies  of  a  great  adminis¬ 
trator  and  a  great  physician.  At  a  time  when  every  institution 
for  the  insane  in  the  South,  and  all  but  a  very  iew  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  were  little  more  than  penitentiaries,  he  looked  on 
the  institution  under  his  care  as  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  inmates  as  patients  to  be  treated,  not  criminals  to 
be  punished.  His  system  of  moral  treatment  described  above  was 
a  distinct  advance  on  everything  in  use  at  that  time,  and  he  was 
one  who  could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  not  by  drugging  it  into 
stupor,  but  by  developing  the  better  instincts  by  occupation  and 
rational  amusements.  He  introduced  the  system  of  sending 
patients  away  on  furlough,  and  restoring  them  to  their  homes  and 
families  whenever  and  for  as  long  periods  as  this  could  be  done 
with  safety  to  themselves  and  others.  By  this  means  the  benefits  of 
the  asylum  were  greatly  extended,  and  an  inducement  offered  for 
the  patients  to  cooperate  with  the  physicians  in  their  treatment. 
This  system  is  in  use  universally  to-day,  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  originated  with  Dr.  Stribling.  The  improvements 
in  lighting,  heating  and  sanitation  that  he  caused  to  be  adopted  put 
and  kept  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  among  the  best  institutions 

of  the  day. 

Dr.  Stribling  is  one  of  the  men  whom  Virginia  should  delight 
to  honor,  and  the  scant  recognition  that  has  been  given  him  is  a 
reproach  to  the  people  for  whom  and  among  whom  he  labored. 

On  October  1,  1874,  Dr.  R.  F.  Baldwin  became  superintendent ; 
a  position  that  he  filled  until  his  death  on  November  14,  1879.  On 
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January  1,  1880,  Dr.  A.  M.  Fauntleroy  became  superintendent  and 
held  the  post  a  little  more  than  two  years,  being  succeeded  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Hamilton  in  1882.  The  history  of  the  institution  during  these 
years  has  little  of  interest,  as  it  merely  kept  along  in  its  well-beaten 
path,  though  it  steadily  increased  in  capacity. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  in  1889  Dr.  Conrad  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Blackford,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death  in  1905,  when  the 
present  incumbent,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dejarnette,  was  elected. 

The  past  20  years  have  been  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  institution,  and  by  a  steady  advance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  inmates.  When  Dr.  Blackford  assumed  charge  there  were 
667  patients,  all  told,  on  the  roll,  whereas  the  last  report,  that  of 
1911,  shows  a  total  of  1441,  of  whom  291  were  on  furlough, 
leaving  1150  present  on  the  hospital  grounds.  In  1894  the  names 
of  the  several  institutions  for  the  insane  were  changed  from  lunatic 
asylums  to  hospitals,  and  this  one  became  the  Western  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  1890  the  first  female  physician  was  appointed  to  look 
after  the  female  patients. 

In  1906  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the 
removal  of  straight  jackets  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  restraint. 
At  the  present  time  the  only  means  of  controlling  a  violent  or 
excited  patient  is  by  personal  care,  hot  baths,  and  confinement  in 
single  rooms. 

The  use  of  narcotics  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  1889, 
with  a  little  over  600  patients,  about  100  pounds  of  chloral  hydrate 
were  used  annually.  Now,  with  nearly  double  that  number  on 
hand,  a  little  over  one  pound  supplies  the  yearly  demand. 

All  advances  in  treatment  at  present  are  in  harmony  with 
recognized  progressive  measures.  Inasmuch  as  physical  tire 
means  mental  rest,  regulated  and  selected  employment  for  patients 
has  been  fostered,  and  to  provide  that  a  farm  of  202  acres  has 
been  purchased,  a  hennery  built,  and  an  orchard  of  5000  fruit  trees 
set  out. 

In  1908  the  tubercular  patients  were  segregated  into  buildings 
erected  especially  for  them. 

In  1911  a  long-felt  need  of  the  institution  was  realized  in  a  new 
and  up-to-date  infirmary,  with  a  capacity  of  100  beds. 
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At  present  (1912)  a  building  is  being  erected  for  the  noisy, 
consisting  of  100  single  rooms,  where  excited  and  violent  patients 
can  be  isolated  and  thus  prevented  from  disturbing  others. 
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N.  C.  Manson,  Jr . 

1890-1893 

C.  C.  Conway . 

1891- 

E.  E.  Stickley . 

1892- 

S.  H.  Hansborough . J 

"1892-1894 

,1898-1903 

C.  B.  Coiner . 

1892-1894 

P.  A.  Krise . 

1893-1895 

F.  B.  Berkley . 

1894-1903 

G.  W.  Larrick . 

1895-1897 

H.  J.  Williams.  ........ 

1895-1897 

Dr.  R.  B.  James . 

1898-1903 

J.  B.  T.  Thornton . 

1898-1903 

A.  A.  McAllister . 

1899-1901 

A.  H.  Snyder . 

1902-1903 

DIRECTORS  UNDER  THE  NEW  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 


Col.  L.  W.  Lane,  Jr. 
(Commissioner  of 
State  Hospitals)  ....  1903-1906 
J.  L.  Tredway  (president 


pro  tern)  .  1903- 

Col.  R.  S.  Turk .  1903-1908 


S.  H.  Hansbrough .  1903-1909 

J.  M.  Bauserman  (Com¬ 
missioner  of  State  Hos¬ 
pitals)  .  1906- 

W.  H.  Landes .  1908- 

Shirley  Carter  .  1909- 


Until  1839  the  chief  medical  officer  had  the  title  of  Visiting 
Physician ;  this  was  changed  in  that  year  to  Physician,  and  in  1841 
to  Superintendent. 
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The  following  have  held  the  office  : 


Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Baldwin. . 
Dr.  Archibald  M.  Faunt- 


leroy 


{ 


1828-1874 

1875-1880 

1880-1882 

1884-1886 


Dr.  Robert  S.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Conrad . 

Dr.  Benjamin  Blackford 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dejarnette 
(in  office)  . 


ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


Dr.  Richard  H.  Gambrill 


Dr.  Edw.  C.  Fisher . 

Dr.  William  H.  Hamil¬ 
ton 

Dr.  T.  V.  L.  Davis . 

Dr.  T.  A.  Berkeley . 

Dr.  P.  L.  Murphy . 

Dr.  H.  S.  Crockett . 

Dr.  J.  F.  Pendleton . 

Dr.  William  H.  Butler.  . 

Dr.  D.  E.  Strain . 

Dr.  W.  W.  S.  Butler... 
Dr.  E.  H.  Wier . 


1842-1858 

1863-1865 

1850- 1851 
1872-1882 
1884-1890 

1851- 1881 
1884- 
1858-1863 
1865-1872 
1880-1882 
1882-1884 
1882-1883 

1882- 1883 

1883- 1884 

1883- 1884 

1884- 1890 


Dr.  Geo.  S.  Walker . 

Dr.  Robert  Page . 

Dr.  Joseph  S.  Dejarnette 
Dr.  Callie  L.  Haynes.  . .  . 
Dr.  Hugh  W.  Henry  . .  . 
Dr.  Chertsey  Hopkins.. 
Dr.  W.  Holmes  Yeakley. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Nelson . 

Dr.  J.  H.  Garlick . 

Dr.  John  W.  Freed . 

Dr.  Bertha  D.  Berger... - 

Dr.  William  Patterson . 

Dr.  R.  W.  Garnett . 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Miller.  ..  . 
Dr.  Grace  Burnett.  ..... 


STEWARDS. 

Samuel  M.  Woodward..  1836-1863  Lewis  Harman 


Samuel  A.  Hosham .  1863-1882  Christopher  Miller 

Joseph  Maury  .  1882-1886  Frank  Weade  .  . . 

J.  W.  Blackburn .  1886-1890 


TREASURERS. 

John  B.  Breckenbridge.  1836-1855  John  B.  Hoge 


George  Baylor  .  1855-1863  National  Valley  Bank, 

John  N.  Hendren. .  1863-1871  Staunton  . 


1882-1884 

1886-1889 

1889-1906 

1906- 


1886-1906 

1890-1892 

1890-1906 

1890-1894 

1893- 1898 

1894- 1896 
1899-1902 
1902-1903 
1906- 
1906-1912 

1906- 1912 
1913- 

1907- 1909 
1907-1907 
1909- 
1912-1913 


1890- 1891 

1891- 191 1 
1911-1914 


1871-1874 

1874- 
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CENTRAL  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Petersburg,  Va. 

I. 

EARLY  CARE  OF  THE  COLORED  INSANE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Central  State  Hospital,  known  in 
its  earlier  days  as  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  provisions 
for  insane  colored  persons  in  Virginia  constitute  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  humane  care  of  the  insane 
in  this  country.  To  Dr.  John  M.  Galt,  who  was  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  now  known  as  the 
Eastern  State  Hospital,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is  due  chief  credit 
for  providing  at  that  institution  a  place  for  the  care  of  insane 
negroes,  before  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for 
their  care.  The  credit,  however,  for  originating  the  movement  in 
Virginia  for  the  establishing  of  such  separate  institution  belongs 
to  Dr.  Francis  T.  Stribling,  who  was  for  many  years  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  now  known  as  the  Western 
State  Hospital,  at  Staunton,  Va. 

Although  the  establishment  of  separate  state  asylums  or  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  care  of  the  colored  insane  was  being  considered  and 
discussed  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  only  four  states 
have  established  such  institutions,  viz. :  Virginia,  in  1869 ;  North 
Carolina,  in  1875  1  Alabama,  in  1908,  and  Maryland,  in  1912.  At 
no  time,  however,  have  insane  negroes  been  cared  for  in  any 
Southern  state  in  the  same  wards  with  the  white  insane.  In  South¬ 
ern  states  where  there  is  no  separate  institution  for  the  negroes 
they  are  cared  for  at  the  state  institutions  in  buildings  set  apart 
exclusively  for  them. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  Physicians  of  the  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane 
in  the  United  States,  held  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1844,  Drs. 
Stribling  and  Galt,  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  of  Ohio, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  study  and  report  on  this  proposed 
new  field  in  the  institutional  care  of  the  insane.  In  several  South- 

1  By  William  Francis  Drewry,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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ern  states  it  was  a  matter  of  much  concern  that  inadequate  or  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  insane  colored  beople.  Among  those 
besides  Drs.  Galt  and  Stribling  who  wrote  on  this  subject  and 
were  active  in  their  advocacy  of  this  new  public  charity  was  Dr. 
Trezevant,  physician  to  the  South  Carolina  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
whose  splendid  work,  like  that  of  his  co-laborers,  above  mentioned, 
was  recognized  throughout  the  country.  In  1851  he  urged  the 
need  of  state  care  of  insane  negroes  in  his  state,  but  not  till  1 866 
was  such  provision  made.  In  his  annual  report  for  1845  the 
asylum  at  Staunton  Dr.  Stribling,  who  had  doubtless  called  the 
attention  of  the  above  association  to  this  subject,  wrote  as  follows : 

There  is  one  other  subject  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  which  it  is  our  purpose  at  present  merely  to  suggest, 
deferring  until  another  occasion,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  reasons  which 
should  govern  their  actions  in  regard  thereto.  We  allude  to  the  importance 
of  some  provision  being  made  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  insane 
colored  persons.  The  last  census  shows  that,  including  the  insane  and 
idiots,  there  were  in  Virginia  384,  of  whom  58  were  free.  Where  these 
are  or  what  is  their  condition,  we  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  learn,  but  know  enough  to  convince  us  that  many  of  them  much  need 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Legislature.  No  provision  having  been  made 
here  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  this  class  of  patients,  we  have 
never  found  it  practicable  to  admit  them,  although  occasional  applications 
have  been  made  to  us  in  behalf  of  free  blacks,  and  frequently  of  slaves. 
What  is  the  best  to  be  done,  or  whether  anything  be  attempted  immediately, 
should  be  submitted,  of  course,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  We 
will  simply  remark  that  for  many  reasons  it  would  be  desirable  that  an 
institution  for  colored  persons  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  those 
occupied  by  insane  whites ;  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  best  that  they  be  in  some  measure  connected,  at  least,  in  so  far 
as  they  might  be  subjected  to  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
same  directors  and  officers.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature 
at  any  time  to  make  suitable  provision  for  such  in  connection  with  this 
asylum,  we  will  most  cheerfully  devote  our  energies  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  effect  their  cure. 

There  were  at  that  time  only  15  insane  blacks  cared  for  in  the 
asylum  at  Williamsburg.  These  occupied  rooms  in  the  basement 
of  a  building  for  white  patients  and  were  kept  entirely  apart  from 
the  latter.  There  were  in  that  institution  109  patients,  and  at  the 
institution  at  Staunton  119,  all  of  whom  were  white,  no  colored 
patients  ever  having  been  cared  for  there.  As  early  as  1774  free¬ 
born  insane  negroes  were  admitted  into  the  asylum  at  the  colonial 
capital.  In  1846  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
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that  asylum  to  receive  insane  slaves ;  no  such  patients,  however, 
were  permitted  to  be  received  there  to  the  exclusion  of  any  white 
insane,  persons  of  the  state.  It  is  presumed  that  until  then  no 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  state  for  the  care  of  insane  slaves. 
r wo  years  later  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
instructing  the  courts  of  directors  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
two  existing  asylums  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  colored  insane 
of  the  state  and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  most  feasi¬ 
ble  plan  of  providing  for  them — whether  in  separate  departments 
of  the  already  established  institutions  or  in  a  new  institution  exclu¬ 
sively  for  them  and  managed  by  its  own  Board  of  Directors,  such 
as  had  been  provided  for  each  of  those  institutions.  Dr.  Stribling 
advised  that  the  proposed  asylum  be  under  the  control  of  the 
board  having  charge  of  one  of  the  existing  institutions. 

In  1853  colored  insane  of  Virginia  were  being  cared  for, 
it  seems,  in  a  separate  building  at  the  asylum  at  Williamsburg! 
The  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  that  year  contain  an 
item  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  provides  for  “  remodeling  the 
building  used  for  colored  patients,  after  being  first  given  at 
least  60  days’  notice  by  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  m  the  City  of  Richmond  and  a  paper  published  in  the  City 

of  Norfolk,  that  the  board  would  receive  proposals  for  the  work 
authorized,  etc.” 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there  were  comparatively  few 
insane  negroes  before  the  Civil  War.  This  was  doubtless  true,  but 
it  was  ^probably  also  true  that  some  were  confined  at  home  and 
cared  for  by  their  owners  as  well  as  circumstances  would  per¬ 
mit.  .  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  a  female  patient  who  was 
admitted  to  this  hospital  soon  after  it  was  opened  and  died  here 
recently  at  an  advanced  age  was,  before  the  war,  kept  for  many 
months  in  a  hut,  constructed  of  pine  poles,  and  to  be  sure  that 
she  should  not  get  away  nor  do  anyone  harm,  she  was  chained 
to  one  of  the  logs  and  food  and  water  passed  to  her  through  a 
small  opening.  She  was,  it  is  said,  a  very  violent  case.  There  were, 

I  presume,  not  many  treated  in  this  way.  In  1862,  when  Dr.  J.  M. 
Galt  was  succeeded  in  the  superintendency  by  Dr.  Wager,  U.  S.  A., 
there  were  40  colored  insane  in  the  Eastern  Asylum.  The  Civil 
War  put  a  stop  to  any  further  effort  at  that  time  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  institution  exclusively  for  insane  negroes.  A  few 
52 
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years  later,  however,  the  movement  was  revived  with  renewed 
energy. 


II. 

TEMPORARY  ASYLUM,  1 869. 

A  general  sentiment  for  separate  state  care  of  insane  negroes 
had  for  years  been  gradually  maturing  in  the  minds  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  people  of  the  state,  and  it  seemed  that  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  times  quickly  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end.  Half  a  mile  east  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  in  the 
County  of  Henrico,  on  the  Mechanics ville  Turnpike,  were  some 
old  one-story  frame  barracks  which  had  constituted  a  Confederate 
States  hospital,  called  Howard  Grove  Hospital — Howard  Grove, 
nearby,  was  a  famous  picnic  ground.  There  had  formerly  been 
located  on  this  site  a  smallpox  hospital.1  The  property  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Bacon  Tate,  who  on  November  I,  1868,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  military  authorities  then  in  control  of  Virginia, 
for  its  lease  to  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for 
the  “  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  homeless  negroes.”  Some  of 
these  were  insane,  others  feeble-minded,  others  epileptic,  etc.  A 
colored  doctor  by  the  name  of  Harris  was  first  assigned  by  the 
military  authorities,  probably  soon  after  the  war,  to  duty  at  this 
haven  for  sick  and  homeless  black  people.  He  was  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Brower,  a  United  States  Army  surgeon, 
who  remained  in  charge  until  January  21,  1869,  when  he  was 
designated  by  Governor  Wells  as  superintendent  of  the  asylum  at 
Williamsburg.  He  did  good  work  at  the  latter  institution ;  after 
being  there  eight  years  he  went  later  to  Chicago,  where  he  became 
a  prominent  alienist  and  author.  December  17,  1869,  Howard 
Grove  Freedman’s  Hospital  was  declared  by  Major  General  Canby, 
Military  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  asylum  exclusively  for  the 
colored  insane  of  the  state.  General  Canby’s  order  read,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

1  According  to  the  records  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  Henrico  County,  the 
original  site  of  the  old  asylum  is  on  either  side  of  T  Street,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets,  in  the  addition  to  the  City  of  Rich¬ 
mond  known  as  Fairmont. 
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Headquarters  First  Military  District, 


State  of  Virginia, 


Richmond,  Va.,  December  17,  i860. 

General  Orders  No.  136. 

Under  authority  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,,  the  use  of  the  public  buildings  at  Howard  Grove  Hospital,  until 
the  Legislature  shall  otherwise  provide,  are  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  lunatic  asylum.  Under 
the  same  authority,  such  of  the  hospital  furniture,  supplies  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  as  may  be  needed  will  be  transferred  to  the  state  at  its  appraised  value. 

The  colored  insane  now  at  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Williams¬ 
burg,,  will  be  transferred  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  Howard  Grove 
Hospital,  and  all  insane  of  the  same  class  now  in  confinement  in  any  county 
or  corporation  jail  of  the  state  will  in  like  manner  be  sent  to  that  hospital. 

The  insane  and  indigent  patients  now  at  Howard  Grove  Hospital,  who 
are  not  residents  of,  or  properly  a  charge  of  the  state,  will  be  transferred 
with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the 
hospital  in  Washington  City.  The  indigent  patients  belonging  to  the  state 
will  be  continued  in  the  hospital  until  proper  provision  can  be  made  for 
them  in  the  counties  to  which  they  properly  belong,  but  their  support  will 
be  a  charge  upon  the  treasurer  of  their  respective  counties. 

To  allow  time  for  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  made  for  subsisting 
the  insane  and  indigent  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital,  and  those  to  be 

received  in  the  interim,  the  issue  of  rations  will  be  continued  until  the 
1st  of  February,  1870. 


From  and  after  January  1,  1870,  and  until  the  Legislature  shall  other¬ 
wise  provide,  Howard  Grove  Hospital  will  be  regarded  as  a  state  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  laws  of  the  state  in  relation  to  lunatic  asylums  are  made 
applicable  thereto.  Applications  for  the  admission  of  colored  insane  will 

be  made  to  the  officer  in  charge  thereof,  and  in  the  manner  directed  by 
said  laws. 

The  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  are  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  hereafter  specified,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  not  otherwise  appropriated : 

For  additional  wards  and  cells,  alterations  and  repairs  to  adapt  Howard 
Grove  Hospital  to  the  accommodation  of  insane  patients,  $6000,  to  be 
expended  under  the  directions  of  the  Governor. 

For  the  transportation,  maintenance,  and  care  of  the  colorod  insane  of 
the  state,  $10,000. 

For  the  care  and  support  of  indigent  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital, 
$1000,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  counties  to  which  they  properly  belong. 


The  records  in  the  clerk  s  office  of  Henrico  County  show  that  a 
deed  of  lease  was  made  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  between 
Bacon  Tate  and  the  State  of  Virginia,  leasing’  the  property  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  the  rate  being-  $200  per  year. 
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Dr.  J.  J.  DeLameter  probably  succeeded  Dr.  Brower;  at  any 
rate,  he  was  a  medical  officer  (the  supervising  inspecting  medical 
officer)  at  the  time  General  Canby’s  order  was  issued. 

There  were  at  that  time  72  insane  and  idiotic  negroes  at  Howard 
Grove  and  about  100  who  were  simply  sick  and  destitute.  On 
December  30,  1869,  all  the  colored  insane  and  idiots  at  the  Eastern 
Asylum,  at  Williamsburg,  numbering  30  (15  men  and  15  women)  , 
were  transferred  to  the  new  institution.  Likewise,  all  the  insane 
negroes  then  confined  in  the  jails  of  the  state  were  sent  there. 

On  January  3,  1870,  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  state,  Hon. 
Gilbert  C.  Walker,  formerly  of  New  York,  directed  Gen.  W.  C. 
Newbury,  also  a  Northerner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  to  assume  direction  and  control  of  all  improvements  and 
repairs  required  at  Howard  Grove  Insane  Asylum.  Under  the 
Governor’s  directions,  he  was  also  the  financial  or  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  institution,  until  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Court  of  Directors,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  passed  June  7,  1870. 

According  to  Gen.  Canby’s  report,  dated  February  5,  1870,  a  plat 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  of  the  sundry  changes,  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  had  been  made  or  was  being  made.  A  new 
one-story  frame  building,  without  any  pretense  at  architectural 
beauty,  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  constructed  soon  after 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  took  charge,  was  erected.  Each  of  these 
buildings  was  160  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  and  covered  with 
cypress  shingles.  The  rough  boards  of  which  the  houses  were 
built  were  whitewashed  inside  and  out.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  “  cells,”  and  a  hall  or  corridor  extended  throughout  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  windows  were  made  secure  by  iron 
bars  “  for  the  confinement  of  the  insane.”  The  heating  apparatus 
was  “  remodeled  by  installing  eight  coal  heaters.”  General  New¬ 
berry  further  reported  that  he  and  Colonel  James  W.  Lewellyn 
had  appraised  and  inventoried  the  property  of  the  Freedman’s 
Bureau  at  the  hospital  and  had  contracted  for  its  purchase  by  the 
state  for  $868.88.  The  cost  of  the  structural  improvements  was 
$6178.24,  making  a  total  amount  of  $7047.12  expended.  This 
amount  was  $247.12  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  had  been 
allowed  by  General  Canby.  This  deficit  was  paid  from  proceeds 
of  sale  of  some  refuse  property. 
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^1  he  medical  work  of  the  institution  was  in  charge  of  Dr. 
DeLameter  from  September  17,  1869,  to  July  1,  1870.  It  is  shown 
that  on  February  1,  when  the  State  of  Virginia,  through  Governor 
Walker,  assumed  control  of  the  asylum  and  provided  for  its  sup¬ 
port  out  of  the  public  funds,  there  were  in  the  institution  123  insane 
persons  and  100  paupers,  not  insane.  He  says : 

It  is  many  months  since  any  person,  not  insane,  has  been  received  into 
the  asylum.  The  paupers  in  the  asylum,  not  insane,  are  the  remnants  of 
those  who  had  long  been  under  the  care  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  who 
could  not,  up  to  the  1st  of  September,  be  provided  for.  They  are  now 
rapidly  leaving  for  the  respective  counties  and  cities  to  which  they  belong. 
It  is  expected  that  at  an  early  day  all  these  will  have  left,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion,  as  provided  for  in  the  order  of  Major  General  Canby,  will  be  strictly 
an  asylum  for  the  colored  insane  of  the  state. 

When  the  newly  organized  asylum  was  turned  over  to  the  state 
there  were  15  acres  of  land,  leased  for  ten  years,  two  plain  white¬ 
washed  wooden  buildings,  housing,  in  rather  a  crude  fashion,  123 
insane  negroes.  Later,  when  the  lease  was  extended  to  1885  and 
several  parcels  of  land  were  rented,  the  entire  farm  finally  aggre¬ 
gated  about  50  acres.  There  were  a  few  frame  buildings  nearby, 
which  were  also  rented  in  order  to  provide  for  the  asylum 
employees. 

The  sanitary  and  bathing  equipment  was  primitive  indeed ;  earth 
closets,  or  privies,  were  in  the  airing  courts  or  boarded  enclosures, 
adjoining  the  buildings.  Water  was  supplied  from  wells  on  the 
premises.  Lights  were  supplied  by  kerosene  lamps  and  tallow 
candles ,  stoves,  placed  here  and  there,  supplied  warmth  in  the 
wards.  The  cooking  was  done  in  a  small  wooden  building,  nearly 
200  yards  from  the  dormitory  occupied  by  patients.  The  laundry 
work  was  done  in  a  shed  adjoining  the  kitchen.  There  were,  at 
first,  no  dining  rooms,  the  patients  being  fed  in  their  cells,  in  the 
wards,  or  in  the  yards,  etc.  Later,  temporary  sheds  in  which 
patients  were  fed  were  built  in  the  airing  courts.  The  resident 
officers  lived  and  had  their  offices  in  a  fairly  comfortable  two-story 
wooden  building.  In  the  same  building  there  were  rooms  for  the 
patients  clothes  and  other  supplies.  Thus,  the  first  mile  post  in  the 
history  of  the  new  hospital  had  been  passed.  Such  was  the  modest 
beginning  of  a  separate  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  colored 
insane  of  Virginia  which  has  grown  in  the  past  45  years  to  be  the 
largest  hospital  in  the  state,  caring  for  1700  patients.  In  his 
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annual  report  for  1869  Dr.  Stribling  said  that  on  a  visit  to  the 
institution  he  found  it  “  clean,  well  ventilated,  patients  well  cared 
for,  and  that  this  temporary  asylum  was  an  excellent  one.”  1 

III. 

INSTITUTION  CHARTERED  BY  THE  STATE. 

(Period  from  1870  to  1885.) 

On  June  7,  1870,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an 
act  incorporating  the  “  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  as  a  regularly 
organized  state  institution,  located  temporarily  at  Howard  Grove, 
near  Richmond,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  colored  persons 
of  unsound  mind,”  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Directors,  consisting  of  11  persons.  Under  the  law  governing 
all  the  asylums  of  the  state,  the  following  persons  were  appointed 
directors  for  the  new  institution  under  state  control  and  their 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  Senate :  Dr,  Hunter  McGuire,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Major  J.  Caskie  Cabell,  W.  L.  Riddick, 
Charles  W.  Button,  Powhatan  Weisiger,  Albert  Ordway  and 
Charles  Campbell,  all  prominent  Virginia  gentlemen,  and  Thomas 
C.  Campbell,  James  Tyler  and  Isaac  H.  Hunter,  Jr.  The  last  three 
were  colored  and  probably  owed  their  appointment  to  their  politi¬ 
cal  activity  in  the  interest  of  conservatism  against  radicalism. 
Dr.  McGuire  was  elected  president  of  the  board.  Within  a  short 
time  after  his  appointment  Hunter  was  charged  with  “  bribery  and 
corruption  in  office,”  the  specific  charge  being  that  he  offered  to 
use  his  influence,  for  a  monetary  consideration,  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  officers.  The  charges  were  proven  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  board,  and  Hunter’s  resignation  was  requested.  On 
November  29,  1870,  he  resigned  and  disappeared,  probably  to 
avoid  criminal  prosecution.  Mr.  Riddick,  who  was  a  State  Senator 
from  Nansemond  County,  died  within  a  few  months  after  his 
appointment. 

On  June  15,  1870,  the  Board  of  Directors  assumed  control  of 
the  asylum  and  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  beginning 
July  1,  the  following  officers:  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Conrad,  of  Winches- 

1  During  the  transition  period,  or  about  1868  and  1869,  Drs.  John  N. 
Upshur,  of  Richmond,  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  of  Danville,  and  Pendleton,  of 
Louisa  County,  were  internes  or  resident  physicians ;  and  doubtless  much 
credit  is  due  them  for  the  proper  medical  attention  the  patients  received. 
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ter,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  superintendent ;  Dr.  Robt.  G. 
Cabell,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  a  bright  young  physician,  assistant 
physician;  Norman  C.  Page,  of  Petersburg,  steward ;  Dr.  James 
B.  Marye,  of  Westmoreland  County,  clerk  and  store  keeper. 
Some  years  later  Dr.  Marye  was  elected  also  second  assistant 
physician.  For  the  position  of  superintendent  there  were  ten 
applicants,  all  of  whom  were  well  endorsed.  Several  of  them 
were  among  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  state,  and 
some  of  them  became  quite  eminent  in  their  profession.  Thus, 
it  was  seen  that  the  position  of  superintendent  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  sought  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  November,  1870,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  prohibiting  the  election  of  any  director  to  any  office 
in  connection  with  the  institution.  This  regulation  has  not  been 
violated  by  any  subsequent  board.  It  is  now  prohibited  by  statute. 

Dr.  DeLameter  was  the  medical  director  of  the  new  institution 
from  December  17,  1869,  until  the  day  on  which  Dr.  Conrad 
assumed  charge,  July  1,  1870.  There  were  at  that  time  150 
patients  in  the  institution,  ten  of  whom  were  non-insane  paupers, 
but  the  superintendent  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  nearly 
100  colored  insane  in  the  jails  of  the  state.  From  December  17, 
1869,  to  July  1,  1870,  76  new  cases  were  received,  10  patients  died ; 
none  were  discharged,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  authority  of  the 
superintendent  to  do  so.  The  Board  of  Directors  promptly  ordered 
the  discharge  of  all  patients  who  were  well  enough  to  leave  the 
institution,  and  within  a  short  time  the  governing  body  also  passed 
resolutions  ordering  the  furloughing  of  such  patients  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  superintendent  seemed  sufficiently  recovered  to 
justify  it.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  first  report  of  the  hospital 
was  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  250  patients  who  were 
or  had  been  there.  This  had,  however,  been  done  in  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  other  Virginia  institutions. 

Soon  after  the  state  assumed  charge  of  the  institution  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  lease  of  the  property  was  defective,  in  that 
nothing  had  been  said  therein  regarding  the  ownership  of  the 
buildings  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years’  lease.1  This  caused 
considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  state  should  continue 

1  By  which  omission,  it  was  claimed,  they  would  revert  to  the  owner  of 
the  land. 
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to  make  permanent  improvements  on  this  property  or  buy  it  or 
purchase  another  site  and  build  thereon  a  permanent  institution. 

The  property  had  been  offered  to  the  state  for  $17,000,  i.  e., 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1000  per  acre.  At  all  events,  the  property  was 
occupied,  by  renewal  of  the  lease,  until  1885,  when  a  new  and 
permanent  institution  was  opened  near  Petersburg. 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  in  connection  with  the  lease, 
Dr.  Conrad  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  “  to  examine  into  and  report  immediately  for  their 
future  action  regarding  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  asylum  for  the  colored  insane  of  the  state.”  A  bill 
with  this  object  in  view  had  passed  the  Senate.  The  distin¬ 
guished  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  suggested  that  the 
name  of  the  institution  be  changed  from  Central  Lunatic  Asylum 
to  Central  Insane  Asylum. 

Having  found  the  existing  one-story  buildings  inadequate,  the 
board  caused  them  to  be  run  up  another  story,  thereby  practically 
doubling  their  capacity.  In  1872  a  building  was  constructed  to 
provide  exclusively  for  the  “  noisy  female  patients,  in  order  to  keep 
them  entirely  apart  from  the  convalescent  cases,  whose  recovery 
was  hindered  by  their  contact  by  day  and  being  kept  awake  by 
their  violence  and  noise  at  night.”  During  the  same  year  one 
female  patient  killed  another  who  was  occupying  a  room  with  her. 
The  wards  were  very  much  crowded,  which  made  close  super¬ 
vision  difficult.  Following  this  casualty,  the  board  took  immediate 
action  in  constructing  15  “strong  rooms  for  the  most  violent 
cases,  putting  in  strong  iron  grate  doors  instead  of  close  wooden 
ones,  in  order  that  the  attendants  could  observe  the  patients  while 
in  their  rooms  and  thereby  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  casual¬ 
ties.”  Among  other  structural  improvements  made  at  the  hospital 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  existence  were  two  con¬ 
gregate  dining  rooms,  each  50  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  an 
infirmary  ward,  work  shops,  additions  to  the  laundry  and  kitchen, 
open  sheds  with  platforms  underneath  on  which  “  every  and  all 
day  all  the  beds  and  bedding  were  spread  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  aired,”  summer  pavilions  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  a 
cistern,  with  15,000  gallons  capacity,  etc.  The  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  additions  and  improvements  during  the  first  three 
years  was  nearly  $30,000. 
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lale  attendants  were  employed  both  day  and  night  on  the 
wards  for  female  patients.  The  superintendent  said  that  he  deemed 
indispensably  necessary  to  employ  male  attendants  in  the  female 
wards,  because  women  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  manage  dis¬ 
orderly  patients.”  Male  attendants  were  also  employed  in  the 
laundry  where  female  patients  worked.  The  employment  of 
men  in  the  department  for  females  was  continued,  to  some  extent 
until  1896,  when  the  services  of  all  male  attendants  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  for  female  patients  were  dispensed  with. 

The  value  of  employment  for  the  insane  was  emphasized  by 
Ur.  Conrad,  as  well  as  by  his  successor,  and  their  reports  show 
t  at  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  were  employed  every 
ay,  and  that  recreation  was  also  considered  an  excellent  means  of 
treatment.  The  female  patients  made  all  the  clothing  for  both  male 
and  female  patients,  knitted  all  the  socks  for  the  male  patients 
and  nearly  all  the  stockings  for  the  female  patients.  The  reports 
mention  the  activities  of  the  patients  in  the  various  industries  of 
t  e  institution.  They  were  not  only  given  kindly  custodial  care 
though  the  institution  was  lacking  in  many  essentials,  but  their 
medical  treatment  was  given  especial  attention.  Mention  is  made 
of  an  operation  being  performed  on  one  of  the  patients  by  the 
distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  McGuire.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
reports  the  medical  treatment,  the  dietary  and  the  details  of  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  patients  showed  that  careful  personal 
attention  was  given  these  unfortunates. 

A  number  of  colored  men,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  asylum,  assembled  in  Richmond,  September  1,  1873,  and 
appointed  a  “  committee  representing  a  meeting  of  the  colored 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia,”  to  present  to  the  board  a  reso¬ 
lution  asking  the  “removal  of  all  the  officers  of  the  asylum  then 
m  office  and  appoint  m  their  stead  good  and  humane  officers.”  At 
t  e  session  of  the  Legislature,  1872,  similar  charges  had  been 
made  against  the  management  of  the  asylum,  which  resulted  in 
an  investigation  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Legislature.  In 
neither  instance  was  there,  it  seems,  any  just  foundation  for  the 
c  arges,  and  the  board  passed  resolutions  accordingly. 

After  three  years’  service  Dr.  Conrad,  the  superintendent 
retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  his  resignation  taking  effect 
November  15,  1873.  He  gave  notice  in  July  of  his  intended  pur- 
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pose.  The  board  under  which  he  had  served  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : 

That  this  board  accepts,  with  a  sincere  regret,  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
D.  B.  Conrad,  the  present  superintendent  of  this  institution,  and  that  it 
be  recorded  as  the  sense  of  this  board  that  he  has  discharged  the  difficult 
duties  devolved  upon  him  with  skill  and  fidelity. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Conrad  retired  from  the  service  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  194  patients  were  being  cared  for  there.  Doubtless  on 
account  of  his  efficiency  and  his  familiarity  with  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  institution,  the  Governor  appointed  him  a 
director.  Some  years  later  his  ability  was  again  recognized  in 
his  being  elected  superintendent  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Staunton. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  term  for  which  the  first 
Board  of  Directors  had  been  appointed,  an  entirely  new  board  was 
appointed.  All  the  new  directors  were  white  citizens  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  state.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Richmond,  was  elected  president.  The  first  business  transacted 
by  this  board  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Conrad’s  successor.  From  a 
dozen  candidates,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  physicians,  Dr. 
Randolph  Barksdale,  of  Richmond,  was  elected.  Dr.  R.  G.  Cabell, 
Jr.,  who  was  then  assistant  physician,  was  his  closest  competitor. 
President  Cabell  says  in  his  report  that  “  the  board,  after  mature 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  various  applicants  for  the  post 
of  superintendent,  unanimously  selected  Dr.  Randolph  Barksdale, 
a  gentleman  we  believe  to  possess  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
position ;  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  several  years’  experience  in 
the  insane  wards  of  the  Blockley  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia.”  The 
new  superintendent,  “  a  gentleman  most  eminently  capable  and 
clever  in  his  profession,”  had  also  studied  in  Paris,  had  also  been 
a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  States  Army,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  practising  his  profession  in  Richmond.  That 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Barksdale  was  a  wise  one,  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hospital  under  his  guidance  amply  attests.  No 
changes  in  the  corps  of  assistant  officers  were  made  by  the  new 
board  nor  by  the  superintendent. 

During  the  year  1874  an  appropriation  of  $2500  was  expended 
in  the  construction  of  a  strong  and  secure  building,  of  wood,  for 
male  patients.  The  building  was  80  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide, 
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12  feet  pitch,  and  was  divided  into  21  rooms,  each  7^  feet  by 
1 1  feet.  .  To  add  further  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  patients 
an  additional  summer  house  was  built  in  one  of  the  exercise  yards. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
various  sites  with  a  view  of  permanently  locating  the  institution. 
The  Asylum  Board  had  urged  the  Legislature  to  either  purchase 
the  site  on  which  the  institution  was  then  located,  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $1000  per  acre,  or  authorize  it  to  purchase  a  site  elsewhere 
and  build  thereon.  The  board  seemed,  however,  to  prefer  the  old 
site,  as  a  committee  was  appointed  to  request  the  Governor  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  to  continue  the  institution  where 
it  was.  In  1875  another  building,  of  wood,  costing  $2500  and 
affording  accommodation  for  25  female  patients,  was  constructed 
and  paid  for  out  of  an  accumulated  surplus  in  the  support  fund, 

which  was  now  $50,000  per  year.  The  next  Legislature  reduced 
the  annuity  to  $45,000. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  asylum  Mr.  W.  L.  White,  of 
Richmond,  a  most  estimable  gentleman  and  capable  officer,  had 
filled  the  position  of  treasurer.  The  office,  however,  was  not 
regarded  as  essential,  so  it  was  abolished.  About  this  time  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  the  hospital  to  send  to  the  Auditor  of  Public 

Accounts  quarterly  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
which  law  is  still  in  force. 

During  the  year  1875  Dorothea  Dix,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
the  humane  care  of  the  insane  throughout  the  country,  honored 
this  institution  by  a  visit  and  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  a 
number  of  pictures  and  musical  instruments. 

In  1876  Dr.  Barksdale  called  special  attention  to  the  “  rapid 
increase  of  the  disease  of  insanity  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
state,  and  the  inadequate  capacity  of  the  asylum  to  accommodate 
the  increased  and  ever-increasing  number. ”  That  year  there  were 
100  applicants,  which  led  the  superintendent  to  remark  on  the 
increase  of  insanity  in  the  race.  Contrast  that  number  with  the 
625  applications  received  in  the  year  1915,  and  one  has  some  idea 
how  insanity  in  the  negro  has  increased.  As  one  evidence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  in  the  medical  staff,  post-mortem  examinations  were 
authorized  by  the  board,  and  the  assistant  physician  reported 
results  of  experiments  with  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate  and  other 
medical  remedies. 
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Dr.  Barksdale  recommended  that  year  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  construct  a  permanent 
asylum  with  a  capacity  of  from  400  to  500  patients,  and  that  not 
less  than  150  acres  of  land  be  attached.  He  further  suggested  that 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  and  direction  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  be  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Under  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  February  6,  1877, 
R.  H.  Cox,  G.  H.  Jordan,  J.  G.  Cabell,  A.  I.  Clark,  W.  E.  Hinton, 
Thomas  M.  Dunn,  W.  A.  Witcher,  James  T.  Lovell  and  James  F. 
Greever  constituted  a  commission  to  “  forthwith  inquire  for  and 
ascertain  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  location  and  construction  of 
such  asylum,  having  reference  in  their  selection  to  any  induce¬ 
ments  that  may  be  offered  in  the  way  of  donations  of  grounds, 
buildings,  or  otherwise,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  examina¬ 
tion  and  inquiries,  with  the  facts  tending  to  show  the  property 
thereof,  to  this  General  Assembly  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March,  next.”  During  the  session  of  that  Legislature  a  com¬ 
mittee,  with  General  Weaver  as  chairman,  went  to  Petersburg, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  examining  proposed  sites,  as  in  a  note 
written  by  Dr.  Cabell,  the  president  of  the  board,  to  Dr.  Barksdale, 
he  says:  “This  excursion  (to  Petersburg)  is  more  important  to 
the  interest  of  the  asylum  than  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee.”  1 

In  his  report  for  1877  the  superintendent  said  that  he  had  “  dis¬ 
carded  the  straight- jacket;  that  manual  restraint  was  too  irritat¬ 
ing;  that  the  dark  cell,  or  dungeon,  the  most  objectionable  of  all 
restraining  means,  had  never  been  allowed.”  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  emphasized  the  value  of  employment  and  recreation  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane.  The  ratio  of  attendants  to  patients  was 
one  to  eight.  He  refers  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  patients, 
saying  that  “  only  a  few  can  read  and  write.” 

1  About  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution  the  personnel  of  the 
board  was  rather  notable.  Among  the  number,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  Major  James  H.  Dooley,  Major  John  W.  Daniel  (after¬ 
wards  United  States  Senator),  Major  Augustus  H.  Drewry,  Major  P.  W. 
McKinney  (afterwards  Governor  of  the  state)  ;  Messrs.  A.  G.  Holliday, 
A.  D.  Venable,  Louis  Wagner,  E.  Holmes  Boyd,  Generals  P.  T.  Moore, 
Harry  Heth,  W.  R.  Terry,  and  Colonel  W.  F.  Drinkard,  all  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  public  and  business  life. 
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The  next  >ear  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  superintendent 
recommended,  on  account  of  the  existing  financial  condition  of 
the  state,  that  the  asylum  remain  where  it  was,  at  least  for  some 
time.  Reference  is  made  to  the  ofifer  by  two  cities  (not  named), 
each  having  tendered  sites  for  the  proposed  asylum  provided  that 
it  be  located  permanently  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  institution  at  that  time  seemed  to  Dr. 
Barksdale  to  be  a  proposition  “  out  of  the  question,”  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  thought  that  some  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  owner  of  the  property  either  to  purchase  or  re-lease  it  for  a 
term  of  years,  until  the  state  was  in  a  financial  condition  to  locate 
and  build  a  permanent  and  proper  asylum.  He  speaks  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  asylum  to  meet  the  demands  being  made  upon  it, 
there  being  on  file  nearly  ioo  applications  for  admission.  He 
advised  an  increase  at  once  in  the  capacity  by  at  least  140. 

At  one  time  the  board  contemplated  seeking  financial  aic  from 
the  general  government  and  took  steps  to  request  the  Governor 
to  recommend  that  the  Legislature  ask  for  such  aid  for  the  asylum. 
Thei  e  was  probably  some  connection  between  this  move  and  an 
invitation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the  asylum 
during  his  visit  to  Richmond  in  October,  1877.  The  visit,  however, 
was  not  made,  nor  has  the  institution  ever,  at  any  time,  received 

any  support  or  donation  from  any  source  except  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  asylum  being  still  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  the  insane 
negroes  of  the  state,  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  of  February  20, 
1880,  appropriated  $8000  for  two  additional  buildings,  “  provided 
that  the  buildings  so  erected  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  shall  be  removable  when  the  lease  of  the  grounds 
shall  cease.”  These  were  promptly  constructed  and  equipped  very 
much  after  the  plan  of  the  existing  structures.  The  Legislature 
of  that  year  also  amended  the  laws  regarding  the  taking  of  patients 
to  the  hospitals,  so  as  to  require  the  superintendent  to  send  an 
attendant  for  them ;  which  law  has  since  remained  in  force  The 
Legislature  of  1879-1880  having  failed  to  pass  any  appropriation 
bill,  the  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  State  Auditor,  borrowed  from  the  Planters’ 
National  Bank,  Richmond,  sufficient  money  to  conduct  the  asylum 
in  a  way  to  render  it  more  efficient  than  it  had  ever  been.”  The 
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Auditor  paid  at  rate  of  the  old  appropriation  $35,000,  and  45  cents 
per  diem  for  every  patient  in  excess  of  240.  All  the  insane  negroes 
who  had  made  application  for  admission  were  promptly  admitted. 
The  superintendent  states  that  the  applications  for  admission  had 
averaged  ten  a  month.  This  number  is  quite  small  as  compared 
with  the  usual  average  of  from  40  to  70  a  month  in  recent  years. 

In  their  reports  for  1881  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  Dr.  Barksdale,  superintendent,  suggested  that 
the  Legislature  appropriate  $200,000,  distributed  through  three 
years,  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  asylum,  with  a  capacity, 
to  start  with,  of  500  patients.  Subsequently  this  recommendation 
was  practically  carried  out,  the  first  appropriation,  however,  being 
only  half  of  that  amount.  About  this  period  Virginia  was  passing 
through  a  political  upheaval  incident  to  the  settlement  or  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  The  result,  politically,  was  the  formation 
of  two  parties,  known  as  the  Funders  and  the  Readjusters.  In  the 
general  election  of  1881  the  latter  were  victorious,  electing  the 
Governor,  William  E.  Cameron,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  dominant  party  proceeded  at  once 
to  make  sweeping  changes  in  the  positions  held  by  those  who  were 
not  in  affiliation  with  it,  including  boards  of  managers,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane.  An  emergency  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  15,  1882,  declared  vacant, 
March  1,  1882,  the  offices  of  all  directors  of  the  several  state  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  all  positions  in  the  several  asylums  were  also  declared 
vacant,  and  the  new  political  board  was  authorized  to  appoint 
their  successors  and  generally  reorganize  said  asylums.  As  the 
directors  and  resident  officers  of  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  were 
not  in  harmony  with  the  new  party,  they  were  succeeded  by  per¬ 
sons  who  were.  The  Readjuster  board,  seven  of  whom  were  white 
and  four  colored,  assumed  control  of  the  institution  March  9,  1882. 
General  Stith  Bolling,  of  Petersburg,  was  elected  president,  but 
soon  afterwards  resigned  from  the  board  and  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Thomas  H.  Bond,  of  Petersburg.  Josiah  Crump,  one  of 
the  colored  members,  was  elected  vice-president,  and  W.  W.  Flan— 
nagan,  secretary.  Dr.  F.  T.  Brooke,  a  general  practitioner  of 
Louisa  County,  was  elected  superintendent;  he,  however,  lived 
less  than  a  month  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  David  F. 
May,  a  general  practitioner  of  Petersburg,  who  was  a  member  of 
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the  Legislature  and  prominent  in  politics.  Drs.  Ferguson  and 
Tancil,  both  colored,  of  Richmond,  were  elected  assistant  physi¬ 
cians.  None  of  the  medical  staff  had  had  any  experience  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  None  of  the  old  officers  were 
retained;  and  several  of  the  employees  were  likewise  succeeded 
by  new  appointees.  This  was  doubtless  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  and  enlarged  asylum  on  a  modern 
basis  to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  institution,  constructed 
of  wood  on  leased  land,  could  not  be  deferred  longer.  Action  had 
to  be  taken.  Conditions  demanded  it.  The  men  now  in  control 
were  inexperienced  in  hospital  matters.  However,  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  Legislature,  prompt  action  was  taken  in  select¬ 
ing  and  procuring  a  site  and  in  constructing,  in  part,  a  permanent 
asylum,  a  matter  which  had  been  pending  for  many  years.  A 
commission  was  appointed  from  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  site  for  the  permanent  location  of 
the  institution.  General  William  Mahone,  whose  home  was  in 
Petersburg,  evidently  exercised  much  influence  in  establishing  the 
institution  and  securing  the  requisite  appropriation.  New  Market, 
or  Hare’s  farm,  a  tract  of  land  containing  300  acres,  in  the  County 
of  Prince  George,  adjacent  to  Petersburg,  was  regarded  by  the 
commission  as  the  most  desirable  for  the  purpose.  By  a  vote  of 
its  Common  Council,  Petersburg  had  offered  to  donate  to  the  state 
this  or  some  other  suitable  site  if  the  said  asylum  should  be  perma¬ 
nently  located  near  that  city.  The  other  farms  near  Petersburg 
recommended  were  “Fleets,”  where  the  State  Normal  School 
for  negroes  is  located  ;  “  Marlbank,”  in  Prince  George ;  “  Towns¬ 
end,”  in  Dmwiddie  County.  However,  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  finally  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Legislature  to  select  a 
site  and  construct  thereon  the  necessary  buildings,  etc.  After 
careful  consideration,  they  selected  a  desirable  site,  and  it  was 
definitely  determined  to  build  the  institution  on  the  “  Mayfield  ” 
or  Whitworth  iarm  in  Dinwiddie  County,  about  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  west  of  Petersburg,  amidst  historic  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War,  containing  about  300  acres,  and  on  which  there  was  a 
valuable  granite  quarry  from  which  much  material  was  taken  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  buildings.  The 
place  was  bought  from  Mr.  Chamberlyne  Wilson  by  the  City  of 
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Petersburg,  the  price  paid  being  $15,000,  and  donated  to  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

An  act  of  March  6,  1882,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  asylum,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2000  for  plans  for 
the  proposed  buildings  and  $100,000  for  their  construction.  On 
March  15,  1884,  the  Legislature  made  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $65,000,  and  on  November  27,  1884,  $12,000,  making  a  total  of 
$177,000.  The  act  further  provided  that  the  building  or  build¬ 
ings  should  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1, 
1883.  On  August  22,  1882,  the  plans  proposed  by  Major  Har¬ 
rison  Waite,  of  Petersburg,  were  adopted  and  he  was  selected  as 
supervising  architect.  Mr.  Albert  Lybrook  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  as  consulting  architect.  The  Kirkbride  plan  of  struc¬ 
ture  was  adopted.  The  board  then  in  control  awarded  contracts 
amounting  to  $90,500  for  constructing  the  center  or  administration 
part  of  the  building  and  the  east  and  west  wings,  the  building 
fronting  north.  Their  successors,  presently  to  be  named,  took  up 
the  uncompleted  work  and  finished  it. 

After  holding  office  two  years,  during  which  time  there  were 
several  changes  in  the  personnel  and  one  removal  by  the  Governor, 
the  Readjuster  board  ended  its  career  April  15,  1884,  when  an 
entirely  new  board  assumed  control  of  the  asylum,  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  all  being  men  of  character  and  ability : 
Mr.  Alexander  Llamilton,  president;  Judge  Joseph  S.  Budd  ;  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Wilson,  all  of  Petersburg;  Captain  John  H.  Bogart,  of 
Southampton  County,  vice-president ;  Colonel  Archer  Anderson  ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Poindexter,  of  Richmond;  Dr.  D.  R.  Boston,  of  Flu¬ 
vanna  County  ;  General  James  C.  Hill,  of  Albemarle  County  ;  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  of  Louisa  County;  Mr.  John  E.  Graves,  of 
Charles  City  County;  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Grandstafif,  of  Shenandoah 
County.  Within  two  years,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  their  terms, 
or  resignation,  three  of  these  gentlemen,  viz.,  Messrs.  Budd,  Wil¬ 
son  and  Graves,  were  succeeded  by  Captain  Nelson  T.  Patteson 
and  Charles  Watson,  of  Petersburg,  and  Mr.  J.  Charles  Smith,  of 
Dinwiddie  County,  as  members  of  the  board  which  had  such  an 
important  duty  to  perform  in  connection  wtih  the  construction 
and  organization  of  the  new  institution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
according  to  law,  and  entered  upon  their  respective  duties  April 
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23,  1884,  viz. .  Drs.  Randolph  Barksdale,  superintendent,  and 
Robert  G.  Cabell,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  first  assistant  physician  (both 
of  whom  were  formerly  connected  with  the  institution)  ;  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Jones,  of  Petersburg,  second  assistant  physician; 
Messrs.  M.  B.  Mann,  of  Petersburg;  John  H.  Worsham,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Phillip  J.  Trice,  of  Cumberland  County;  and  Margaret 
Hastings  (colored),  of  Petersburg— steward,  clerk,  farmer,  and 
matron,  respectively.  Mr.  Trice  was  the  only  officer  of  the  Re¬ 
adjuster  regime  who  was  retained.  In  November,  1884,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Slocum  and  Mr.  Barton  C.  Roberts,  of  Petersburg,’ were 
elected  chief  engineer  and  assistant  engineer,  respectively.  This 
completed  the  organization  which  was  to  close  the  old  Howard 
Grove  Hospital — where  the  state  had  spent  about  $90,000  for 
buildings,  and  which  for  fifteen  years  had  sheltered  the  insane 
negroes  of  the  state — and  open  the  new  and  much  more  modern 
and  pretentious  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  colored 
insane  of  Virginia.  It  appears  that  the  buildings  at  Howard  Grove 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  were  therefore  sold.  In  the  item  of 
“  Receipts  ”  for  September,  1885,  there  is  an  item  which  reads 

“  Sale  of  old  buildings,  $1705.20,”  which,  it  would  seem,  confirms 
the  above  statement. 

IV. 

PERMANENT  HOSPITAL  NEAR  PETERSBURG. 

(Period  from  1885  to  1903.) 

The  spring  of  1885  found  the  new  institution  almost  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plan.  There  was  a  four-story  cen¬ 
ter  for  administration  purposes,  store-rooms,  kitchen,  and  general 
service,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  three-story  wing,  divided  into 
six  wards  for  patients  and  their  attendants.  Red  brick  and  gray 
granite  trimmings,  the  latter  being  quarried  on  the  place,  were 
used  in  construction.  The  total  estimated  value  of  the  buildings 
and  equipment,  with  the  farm,  was  about  $200,000.  On  March  17 
the  removal  of  373  patients  from  Howard  Grove  was  begun ;  and 
by  the  22d  all,  with  their  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  and  the  furniture 
of  every  description,  were  in  the  new  quarters.  The  furniture 
brought  over  from  the  old  asylum  was  insufficient  and  quite  crude. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1886,  there  were  436 
patients  in  the  asylum  and  about  100  awaiting  admission,  making 
a  total  of  536  colored  insane  known  to  be  in  the  state. 
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The  superintendent  calls  attention  in  his  first  report  submitted 
after  the  new  asylum  was  occupied  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  storage 
capacity  for  water,  it  being  only  8000  gallons,  in  one  iron  and  one 
wooden  tank  in  the  attic  of  the  center  building,  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  water  being  25,000  gallons.  There  were,  he  said,  almost 
no  means  of  fire  protection,  the  only  pump  being  one  of  150  horse¬ 
power.  The  cost  of  the  house  and  pump  was  $2200.  He  recom¬ 
mended  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  little  reservoir, 
and  also  a  storage  capacity  of  60,000  gallons,  larger  pumps  and 
three-inch  water  mains,  and  the  opening  up  of  springs  and  con¬ 
necting  them  with  the  reservoir,  as  sources  of  water  supply.  In 
the  report  for  the  following  year  he  called  attention  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  system  of  heating,  recommending  the  substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect.  Various  other  recommendations  were  made,  such  as 
construction  of  barns,  fences,  roads,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  Im¬ 
provements,  however,  were  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  During  the  pioneer  construction 
days,  and  afterwards,  Major  F.  P.  Leavenworth,  civil  engineer, 
planned  and  executed  many  of  the  improvements,  such  as  the  first 
sewer  system,  and  the  roadways,  and  made  surveys  and  charts  of 
ground  plans  and  of  various  pipe  lines,  etc. 

In  constructing  and  equipping  and  adjusting  things  to  the  new 
surroundings  the  board  and  resident  officers  accomplished  much. 
That  was  a  period  of  unusual  activity.  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  board,  and  Dr.  Barksdale  did  a  great  work  in 
these  early  days  of  the  new  institution,  and  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  future  development.  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Slocum,  who  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  in  the  fall  of 
1884,  was  quite  efficient  in  readjusting  many  matters  about  the 
construction  and  equipment.  The  farm,  grounds,  walks,  road¬ 
ways  and  fences,  in  charge  of  Farmer  Trice,  were  rapidly  put  in 
fairly  good  condition,  and  were  gradually  brought  up  to  a  high 
state  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  Trees  and  shrubbery  were  planted, 
and  year  after  year  additions  have  been  made,  till  now  the  grounds 
and  drives  are  exceedingly  attractive. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Dr.  R.  G.  Cabell,  Jr.,  first  assistant 
physician,  after  14  years  of  splendid  service,  resigned  to  enter  the 
drug  business  in  Richmond.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  past,  superintendent  of  the  City  Home  of  Richmond.  The 
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vacancy  on  the  staff  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  R.  H. 
Jones,  and  the  position  of  second  assistant  physician,  made  vacant 
by  his  promotion,  was  filled  September  i  by  the  appointment  of 
the  writer.  Dr.  Cabell  subsequently  served  two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that,  save  one  other  (Dr.  Conrad),  he  is  the  only  director  who 
had  ever  been  previously  a  resident  officer  of  the  hospital,  and  in 
only  one  instance  has  a  director  been  subsequently  appointed  as  a 
resident  officer  (Mr.  J.  E.  Graves,  some  years  after  he  was  a 
director,  was  appointed  clerk). 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  offices  of  the  directors  and  resident 
staff  became  vacant  in  accordance  with  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  number  of  directors  had  been  reduced  from  eleven 
to  nine.  The  board,  appointed  by  Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee,  was 
composed  entirely  of  new  men.  Dr.  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician  of  Richmond,  was  elected  president,  and  Captain 
W.  Gordon  McCabe,  of  Petersburg,  an  eminent  scholar  and  writer, 
vice-president,  who  resigned  within  a  few  months,  Mr.  Robert 
Gilliam,  of  Petersburg,  succeeding  him.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  were :  Drs.  J.  J.  Terrell,  of  Campbell  County,  and  J. 
Frank  Mason,  of  Loudoun  County;  Hon.  H.  T.  Wickham,  of 
Hanover  County;  Captain  S.  W.  Venable,  of  Petersburg;  Mr. 
Julius  Straus,  of  Richmond;  Mr.  C.  Y.  Nuckolls,  of  Louisa 
County ;  and  Colonel  E.  B.  Jeffries,  of  Halifax  County,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Readjuster  board  a  few  years  previous 
All  were  men  of  position  and  influence.  This  board  made  only 
one  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  resident  staff  of  officers :  Dr. 
Drewry  was  appointed  Dr.  Jones’  successor  as  first  assistant  phy¬ 
sician,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Barker,  of  Louisa  County,  was  appointed 
to  the  position  vacated.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  John  H. 
Worsham,  a  most  capable  clerk  and  storekeeper,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  Bruce  Palmer,  of  Middlesex  County. 
The  board  adopted  from  the  beginning  an  economical  and  business¬ 
like  policy.  Under  this  regime  the  institution  made  an  excellent 
financial  record  and  developed  along  material  lines  generally. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $22,500,  granted  by  the  Legislature 
at  its  extra  session  in  1886,  was  utilized  in  constructing,  south  of 
the  center  building,  a  two-story  building,  consisting  of  two  large 
dormitories  and  an  amusement  hall  above,  and  two  associate 
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dining  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor.  This  building  was 
begun  in  1887  and  completed  in  April,  1888.  The  new  dormi¬ 
tories  and  the  several  ward  dining  rooms — the  latter  being  con¬ 
verted  into  sleeping  compartments,  each  accommodating  ten 
patients — furnished  room  for  190  additional  patients..  Until  then 
the  office  (now  used  by  the  steward  and  the  clerk)  had  been  the 
only  kitchen,  and  meals  were  conveyed  by  a  car  and  iron  track  in 
the  cellar  and  distributed  by  means  of  dumb  waiters  located  near 
each  ward  dining  room.  On  October  1,  1888,  there  were  576 
patients  present,  and  few,  if  any,  in  the  jails.  The  superintendent 

says :  “  The  increase  of  insanity  in  this  race  is  amazing . 

If  the  state  intends  to  take  proper  care  of  her  insane  colored  people, 
she  will  have  to  either  enlarge  here  or  build  another  institution 
somewhere  else.” 

A  new  pump-house  was  built  in  1887,  on  the  edge  of  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and  equipped  with  an  additional  larger  pump  (capacity  225 
gallons  per  minute).  The  old  pump-house,  a  few  yards  north, 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  being  too  small — and  in  1900 
it  was  taken  down.  Other  important  improvements  in  1888  and 
1889  were:  The  building  of  the  four  annexes  on  the  south  side 
of  the  main  building  for  patients’  bath  rooms  and  water-closets, 
the  old  bath  rooms  immediately  on  the  halls  being  converted  into 
sleeping  rooms — this  improved  the  sanitary  condition;  the  sides 
of  the  reservoir  were  bricked  and  the  bottom  cemented,  and  the 
storage  capacity  of  water  enlarged.  Mr.  Hamilton  Barksdale,  son 
of  Dr.  Barksdale,  and  a  civil  engineer,  located  a  number  of  springs 
of  excellent  water,  which  were  connected  by  pipes  to  the  reservoir. 
The  rear  court  yard  was  paved.  Two  outside  iron  fire-escapes 
were  constructed  on  the  front  of  the  main  building.  All  these 
improvements  were  paid  for  out  of  the  regular  support  fund.  The 
annuity  was  now  $80,000,  and  the  per  capita  cost  for  support  was 
$128.  The  capacity  of  the  institution  was  about  600.  An  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  was  made  by  the  superintendent  in  stocking  the 
farm  with  an  excellent  grade  of  Jersey  cattle.  In  1900  Holsteins 
were  introduced  into  the  herd. 

October  1,  1889,  there  were  64  colored  insane  in  the  Pinel 
Hospital,  in  Richmond,  a  private  asylum,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ball,  where  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the 
Governor,  according  to  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  have  a 
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number  of  the  colored  insane  cared  for,  at  a  stipulated  amount  for 
each  patient,  till  room  could  be  obtained  and  furnished  at  the 
asylum.  New  applications  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  20  a 
month.  Dr.  Barksdale  recommended  that  the  board  ask  for  an 
appropriation  of  $60,000  to  construct  buildings  sufficient  for  300 
additional  patients.  He  also  recommended  the  enlargement  of 
the  laundry,  which  then  consisted  of  a  room  over  the  original 
boiler  house  and  a  shed  room  on  the  north  side — this  building  still 
constitutes  part  of  the  laundry,  but  considerable  equipment  was 
installed  some  years  ago.  A  small  bakery  was  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  boiler  house,  which  is  now  used  as  an  annex  to  the  laundry. 
Instead  of  $60,000,  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  hospital  authori¬ 
ties,  $20,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  1889-90. 
What  is  known  as  the  East  Building,  a  long,  severely  plain,  three- 
story  brick  building,  with  capacity  for  106  male  patients  was 
constructed.  Mr.  B.  J.  Black,  of  Richmond,  was  the  architect  of 
this  building,  as  well  as  of  the  one  constructed  in  1887.  Work 
on  the  building  was  begun  in  June,  1890,  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  April  of  the  following  year.  The  Pinel  Hospital  was  closed 
May  1,  1891,  and  the  83  patients  were  promptly  brought  here, 
the  third  story  front  ward  of  the  male  department  was  vacated 
by  the  male  patients  and  assigned  to  the  females  from  the  Pinel. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  January,  1893. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1890  the  system  of  heating  was 
changed,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Slocum,  engineer,  from  the 
indirect  to  the  direct,  which  proved  to  be  an  improvement  and 
more  economical.  In  1892  the  entire  front  and  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  main  building,  which  showed  evidence  of  inferior 
material  and  workmanship,  were  given  three  coats  of  red,  and  the 
window  sashes,  frames,  etc.,  gray  paint.  Since  then  the  building 
has  been  painted  in  1892,  in  1897  and  in  1903,  the  last  time  the 
trimmings  being  white.  In  1891  the  two  congregate  dining  rooms 
and  the  dormitories  above  were  extended  36  feet  each.  That  year 
a  new  boiler  house,  located  south  of  the  kitchen,  was  built  and  the 
boiler  capacity  increased  to  300  horse-power.  The  total  cost  was 
$6875,  which  was  paid  out  of  an  accumulated  surplus.  The  old 
boiler  room  was  converted  into  a  much-needed  addition  to  the 
laundry.  In  the  annual  reports  of  1890  and  1891  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  each  called  attention  to  the  “  carelessness  in  carry- 
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mg  out  the  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  and  commitment  of 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  insane— sometimes  epileptics 
from  early  youth,  and,  oftener,  persons  in  their  dotage  being 
adjudged  insane  and  ordered  to  the  asylum. ”  The  president  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Robert  Gilliam,  suggested  that  the  law  be  amended  so 
as  to  authorize  the  superintendent  to  return  such  persons  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  respective  counties  or  cities.  In  1901 
the  law  was,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendents, 
amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  commitment  of  harmless  senile  de¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  1903  the  law  was  repealed,  since  which  time  no  appli¬ 
cants  except  idiots  have  been  rejected. 

During  Governor  McKinney’s  administration  the  personnel  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  underwent  many  changes,  new  appoint¬ 
ments  in  every  instance  except  three  being  made  on  the  expiration 
of  their  terms.  There  was,  however,  only  one  change  in  the 
corps  of  officers,  that  occasioned  by  the  resignation  in  1900  of 
Mr.  R.  B.  Palmer,  clerk  and  storekeeper,  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Graves,  of  Charles  City  County,  a  most  estimable  gentle¬ 
man,  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Palmer,  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
had  given  entire  satisfaction,  had  made  a  most  efficient  officer,  and 
by  his  genial  disposition  and  attractive  personality  had  rendered 
himself  quite  popular. 

In  1892  the  main  or  south  part  of  the  West  Building,  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  East  Building,  was  constructed,  the  Legislature  having 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Slocum,  the  chief 
engineer,  and  the  writer  prepared  the  specifications,  mainly  from 
those  of  the  East  Building.  Mr.  Morton  Riddle,  Sr.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  construction.  In  1895  this  building  was 
extended  so  as  to  accommodate  30  additional  patients  ;  the  cost  was 
$6500.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1892  about  125  patients 
in  jails  applying  for  admission  to  the  hospital.  Drs.  W.  W. 
Parker,  Oscar  Wiley  and  R.  D.  Mcllwaine,  all  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  constituted  a  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly,  “  to  enquire  into  the  present  system  of 
admitting  patients  into  the  asylums,  and  whether  there  were  some 
patients  that  should  not  be  confined  therein.”  They  visited  this 
institution  in  the  summer  of  1892  and  studied  conditions  here. 
The  report  of  the  commission  was  well  prepared,  though  many  of 
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the  recommendations  made  therein  did  not  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  directors  and  the  superintendents.  It  was  suggested  to 
place  all  the  institutions  under  one  management — which  a  few 
years  later  was  done.  The  Legislature  took  no  action  on  the 
report.  The  Governor,  however,  in  his  next  message  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  committee  from  the  Legislature  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

In  1893,  and  again  in  1897,  improvements  were  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  F.  P.  Leavenworth,  civil  engineer  (who  from 
time  to  time  planned  other  improvements  about  the  hospital),  in 
the  surface-irrigation  sewerage  system.  Beyond  the  settling  tank 
split  terra  cotta  pipe  was  laid  in  the  open  ditches,  and  at  proper 
intervals  were  made  openings  and  attached  drain  pipe  to  distribute 
the  liquid  sewage  on  the  land  adjacent.  A  few  years  ago  this 
system  was  abandoned  for  a  more  modern  and  efficient  one.  Cap- 
tain  John  H.  Bogart,  of  Southampton  County,  a  valuable  member 
of  the  board,  through  whose  suggestion  and  influence  mainly  the 
writer  entered  the  hospital  work,  died  in  May,  1893*  He  had,  prior 
to  the  term  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death,  been  for  three 
years  a  director.  His  successor,  Mr.  Joshua  Pretlow,  of  the  same 
county,  after  serving  his  state  well  for  two  years  in  the  capacity 
of  director  of  this  institution,  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendents,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1893-94  had  the  titles  of  the  state  “  asylums  ”  changed 
to  state  “  hospitals  ” ;  and  in  bills  passed  by  subsequent  Legisla¬ 
tures  further  changes  were  made  in  nomenclature  to  conform  to 
modern  ideas.  The  number  of  patients  having  reached  800,  two 
assistant  physicians  were  overtaxed  to  perform  their  medical 
duties,  including  the  compounding  of  their  prescriptions ;  conse¬ 
quently,  a  third  assistant  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1895.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Henderson,  of  Northampton  County,  was  selected  to  fill  the 
position ;  and  some  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  second 
assistant,  and  a  few  years  later  was  appointed  first  assistant  physi¬ 
cian  at  the  Eastern  State  Hospital,  at  Williamsburg.  In  1896  the 
drug  department  was  reorganized  and  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Halligan,  of  Petersburg,  a  registered  pharmacist,  who  was 
within  a  few  months  succeeded  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Hume,  of  Culpeper 
County.  Both  of  these  young  men  were  a  few  years  later  appointed 
assistant  physicians,  and  rendered  good  service ;  they  afterwards 
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entered  general  practice.  The  high  water  mark  of  financial  suc¬ 
cess  was  reached,  as  indicated  by  a  cash  balance  in  bank  of 
$29,813.30;  and  the  per  capita  cost  per  year  had  been  gradually 
reduced  to  about  $97. 

The  chief  feature  in  structural  improvements  in  1896  was  the 
building  of  the  two-story  brick  pavilion  west  of  the  west  building, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $16,000,  which  amount  was  paid  out  of  the 
accumulated  balance  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital.  The 
building  was  occupied  by  the  female  epileptics  February  1,  1897. 
This  was  an  important  step  forward  in  the  care  of  the  insane  at 
this  hospital,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  first  building  at  any  hospital 
for  the  insane,  certainly  in  the  South,  set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
epileptic  insane. 

The  decade  closing  with  1896  was  full  of  constructive  activity 
and  development,  but  there  had  been  no  very  decided  innovations. 
They  were  years  of  hard  and  earnest  work,  kindly  custodial  care ; 
and  much  was  accomplished.  Beginning  on  the  opening  of  the 
institution  in  1885  with  373  patients,  there  were  now  820.  Start¬ 
ing  with  what  is  known  as  the  main  building,  providing  for 
administrative  work  and  about  400  patients,  three  other  buildings 
for  patients,  with  a  capacity  varying  from  100  to  150  each,  a  new 
boder  house,  a  new  pump  house,  a  building  for  epileptics,  and 
several  farmhouses,  had  been  constructed,  and  various  additions 
and  changes  made  here  and  there,  costing  in  all  about  $90,000. 
The  plant  was  now  valued  at  $300,000.  The  annual  appropriation 
had  been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $80,000.  There  had  been  an 
entire  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  board,  but  few  changes  in 
that  of  the  corps  of  officers.  The  patients  were  humanely  treated, 
and  the  value  of  work  and  amusement  emphasized ;  though  locked 
rooms  (for  every  patient  was  locked  in  at  night),  seclusion,  some 
mechanical  icstiamts,  and  hypnotics  (given  guite  freely),  were 
in  evidence.  Classification  in  separate  buildings,  or  wards,  had 
not  been  adopted  to  any  appreciable  extent.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  signs  of  awakening  and  of  a  progressive  spirit  pervading  the 
institution. 

Dr.  Randolph  Barksdale  retired  from  the  superintendency 
November  1,  1896,  his  health  having  been  failing  for  some  time. 
O11  account  of  the  excellent  work  he  had  done  at  the  hospital,  and 
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m  the  interest  of  the  insane  of  the  state  generally  and  the  personal 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all,  he  was,  at  the  request  of  this 
writer,  appointed  by  the  board  as  superintendent  emeritus  and 
consulting  physician,  on  a  salary.  For  nearly  three  years  he  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  hospital  and  was  of  valuable  assistance. 

The  honor  of  succeeding  so  worthy  a  man  and  capable  physician- 
alienist  as  was  Dr.  Barksdale  was  conferred,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board,  upon  the  writer  November  i,  1896.  The  board  also 
elected  Dr.  Styll,  of  Roanoke  County,  first  assistant  physician ;  he 
served  till  April,  1899,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Garlick, 
who  for  two  years  had  been  second  assistant  physician — in  1906 
Dr.  Garlick  was  appointed  first  assistant  physician  at  the  Western 
State  Hospital.  Dr.  W.  C.  Barker  was  retained  as  second  assistant 
physician  ;  but  in  February,  1897,  he  resigned.  Dr.  J.  M.  Hender¬ 
son  was  continued  in  the  service  as  third  assistant  physician.  There 
were  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  rest  of  the  staff.  There 
were  820  patients  in  the  hospital  at  that  time. 

The  year  1897  was  marked  by  great  activity  in  improvements 
and  repairs  m  every  part  of  the  institution,  among  which  were  the 
addition  to  the  capacity  of  the  steam  plant ;  the  building  of  two 
steel  water  tanks  in  the  garret ;  a  house  for  farm  employees  ;  much 
better  fire  protection,  consisting  of  additional  fire  extinguishers, 
stand-pipe  and  hose ;  and  improvements  in  sanitation  throughout 
the  institution.  The  annuity  was  reduced  by  the  Legislature  from 
$80,000  to  $75,000,  and  nothing  was  appropriated  for  special 
improvements ;  consequently,  the  accumulated  surplus  was  soon 
consumed,  either  in  support  or  in  improvements.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  no  applicants  for  admission  on  file. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  rapid  increase  of  insanity  in  the  negro 
In  the  superintendent’s  report  the  need  of  a  well-equipped  surgical 
room,  pathological  laboratory,  better  nursing  service  and  other 
improvements  in  the  medical  department  was  emphasized.  The 
patients  were  classified  and  assigned  to  wards  set  apart  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  recent  and  acute  cases,  the  chronic,  the  demented, 
the  sick,  the  tubercular,  the  epileptic,  the  criminal  and  the  suicidal 
A  modern  system  of  clinical  charts  and  records  pertaining  to  the 
patients  and  a  system  of  daily  reports  for  each  department  of  the 
hospital  were  inaugurated,  which,  with  subsequent  improvements, 
are  still  in  use.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  systematic 
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and  methodical  management  in  the  various  departments,  and  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  sought. 

A  meeting  of  the  superintendents  was  held  in  1898  at  Virginia 
Beach  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  annual 
reports,  statistical  tables,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  Two  years  afterwards  such  meetings  with  the  presidents 
of  the  boards  were  required  by  law,  which  resulted  in  benefit  to 
this  and  other  institutions. 

In  1899,  314  new  applications  for  admission  were  received,  but 
on  account  of  the  crowded  conditions  134  patients  could  not  be 
admitted.  The  hospitals  for  the  white  insane  were  also  crowded, 
and  203  white  insane  remained  in  the  jails  and  almshouses  of  the 
state.  The  Legislature  of  1897-98  had  failed  to  heed  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  superintendent  of  this 
institution  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  much- 
needed  additional  accommodations  and  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  The  chief  improvements  made  that  year  were:  the 
construction  of  two  frame  cottages  for  quarantine  purposes 
(which  cottages  have  since  been  changed  so  as  to  properly  and 
comfortably  provide  for  the  farm  employees)  ;  macadamizing  the 
main  drives  about  the  hospital  premises ;  planting  of  shade  and 
fruit  trees  and  otherwise  improving  the  place.  The  room  in  the 
south  end  of  the  third  floor  of  the  center  building,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  chapel  for  religious  services,  was  converted  into  a  sur¬ 
gical  room,  a  part  of  which  was  later  partitioned  off  for  a  labora¬ 
tory,  the  room  over  the  general  kitchen  being  then  used  for 
religious  services.  Prior  to  that  time  the  surgical  work  of  the 
institution  was  done  under  many  disadvantages.  Another  step 
was  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  medical  service  and  personal 
attention  to  patients  by  the  appointment  that  year  of  a  graduate 
trained  nurse.  The  number  of  such  nurses  was  soon  increased ; 
there  are  now  seven,  three  of  whom  attend  the  male  patients. 
Female  nurses  have  been  regularly  on  the  men’s  wards  a  number 
of  years.  Among  the  several  material  improvements  urged  were  : 
an  electric  lighting  system ;  a  farm  colony  and  a  building  for  male 
epileptics,  similar  to  the  one  for  female  epileptics.  At  the  close 
of  1899  there  were  852  patients  in  the  hospital.  The  closing  years 
of  the  century  were  noted  for  study  and  investigation  regarding 
the  management  of  our  state  hospitals  and  the  care  of  the  insane, 
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and  some  thought  given  epileptics  and  the  feeble-minded.  This 
institution  had,  indeed,  passed  through  a  most  active  and  useful 
period  since  its  opening  on  its  present  site  in  1885.  The  writer 
was  especially  encouraged  and  supported  by  Governor  Tyler  in 
earnest  efforts  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  hospital. 

The  Legislature  made,  in  1900,  extensive  and  important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  laws  regulating  the  commitment  of  the  insane  and 
the  management  of  the  hospitals.  A  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  insanity  of  an  alleged  insane  person  was  made  to  consist  of  a 
judge  or  justice,  and  two  physicians,  instead  of  three  justices,  as 
had  for  many  years  been  the  case. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  to  increase  the  accommo¬ 
dations  here,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1901  the  building  south  of 
the  east  building  was  completed  and  the  first  floor  occupied  by  male 
epileptics,  and  the  second  by  a  quiet  outdoor-working  class.  There 
was  a  well-lighted  dining  room  in  the  basement.  This  building 
accommodated  225  patients  and  relieved  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  providing  room  for  the  colored  insane  who 
were  then  in  the  jails.  Among  the  improvements  about  that  time 
were  the  renovation  of  the  old  brick  colonial  residence,  150  years 
old,  and  converting  it  into  a  general  storehouse;  changing  the 
commissary  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  executive  building  into 
an  assistant  physicians’  office,  and  the  rear  storeroom,  which  was 
formerly  the  kitchen,  into  the  steward’s  and  the  clerk’s  office,  and 
another  storeroom  into  a  sitting  room  for  officers  and  employees ; 
the  original  office  at  the  front  of  the  building,  which  was  used  by 
the  assistant  physicians,  clerk  and  others,  into  a  reception  room 
for  white  visitors  and  for  board  meetings ;  diet  kitchens  and  other 
equipment  for  the  sick  and  infirm  and  new  cases  were  fitted  up  in 
both  the  male  and  the  female  departments.  That  year,  and  in  fact 
ever  since,  the  jails  have  been  kept  practically  free  of  insane 
colored  people,  all  committed  cases  being  promptly  brought  to  the 
institution.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  had  reached 
1000.  For  two  years  past  female  attendants  had  been  bringing 
female  patients  to  the  hospital.  Prior  to  that  time  male  attendants 
had  brought  female  as  well  as  male  patients.  The  change  was  a 
most  satisfactory  one. 

The  pathological  laboratory  was  established  in  1902,  on  a  some¬ 
what  small  scale,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  quite  an  advantage  to 
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the  medical  department  Since  then  it  has  been  materially  en¬ 
larged.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Sellers,  of  Rockingham  County,  now  an 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy,  did  the  pathological 
in  addition  to  his  clinical  work.  Separate  provision  for  the  crimi¬ 
nal  insane,  complete  isolation  of  the  tubercular,  a  separate  insti¬ 
tution  or  colony  for  colored  epileptics,  were  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  the  superintendent’s  annual  report.  The 
Legislature  the  following  winter  passed  a  bill  providing,  with  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions,  for  the  custody  of  the  criminal  insane  in  a  separate 
ward  at  the  penitentiary — this  the  writer  had  advocated  as  the 
most  feasible  thing  to  do  at  that  time,  because  there  was  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  here  or  elsewhere  for  such  a  dangerous  class. 

On  March  8,  1902,  Captain  Robert  E.  Bland,  who  had  been 
steward  since  1887,  died  at  this  hospital,  after  an  illness  of  several 
days.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  associates, 
for  he  was  an  honorable  and  a  true  man.  The  Legislature  had 
appropriated  $19,000  for  additions  and  improvements.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  the  Norbourne  farm,  consisting  of  107  acres, 
located  south  of  the  hospital  property  and  on  the  Boydton  plank 
road,  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $2000,  which  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose.  For  a  while  the  two 
frame  cottages  there  were  used  for  a  group  of  chronic  patients, 
but  in  the  year  1905  the  place  was  enlarged  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proved  to  accommodate  all  the  male  tubercular  patients,  and  has 
ever  since  been  used  for  that  purpose,  there  now  being  40  patients 
there.  The  structural  improvements  of  that  year  (1902)  were 
numerous  and  some  quite  important.  They  consisted,  in  part,  of 
a  steel  tower  and  tank,  with  a  capacity  for  60,000  gallons ;  8-inch 
water  mams  ;  24  large  fire  hydrants  ;  a  fire  department  house  and 
equipment ;  an  east  wing  to  the  laundry,  a  drying  room  and 
machinery  (prior  to  that  time  all  the  laundry  work  had  been  done 
by  hand)  ;  a  garbage  crematory ;  a  brick  house  for  the  storage  of 
oils,  paints,  etc. ;  an  internal  telephone  system,  etc.  A  new  and 
much  larger  pump-house  was  begun,  and  finished  in  the  following 
year,  and  two  pumps  of  600  gallons  capacity  and  a  100  horse-power 
boiler  installed.  Another  steel  tower  and  water  tank,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  60,000  gallons,  was  also  built  in  1902-03.  The  institution 
had  never  been  in  better  condition  in  every  respect  than  it  was 
about  this  time,  and  probably  at  no  period  of  its  history  had  the 
patients  received  better  care  and  treatment. 
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V. 

UNDER  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

(March,  1903,  to  September,  1916.) 

The  year  1903  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  system  of 
management  of  the  Virginia  hospitals  for  the  insane,  which  had 
been  provided  for  by  the  new  Constitution.  The  organization 
consisted  of  a  commissioner,  who  was  to  be  paid  a  salary  fixed  by 
the  Legislature,  and  a  special  board  of  three  for  each  hospital, 
these  special  boards  to  constitute  the  general  board,  none  of  the 
members  of  which  were  to  receive  any  compensation  for  their 
services.  The  special  board  of  this  hospital,  appointed  by  Governor 
Montague,  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Julius  Straus,  Robert  Gil¬ 
liam  and  Robert  B.  Cooke,  who  had  constituted  the  Executive 
Committee  under  the  old  regime.  The  other  members  of  the  old 
board  for  this  hospital  were  Judge  J.  Thompson  Brown,  of  Nelson 
County;  Dr.  E.  A.  Craighill,  of  Lynchburg;  and  Messrs.  T.  B. 
Wright,  Isle  of  Wight  County;  J.  J.  Cocke,  of  Prince  George 
County;  J.  C.  Snellings,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  George  W. 
LeCato,  of  Accomac  County — all  of  whom  had  taken  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  affairs  of  this  institution  and  had  contributed  largely  to 
its  upbuilding  and  advancement.  The  other  members  of  the 
general  board  were:  Judge  G.  T.  Garnett,  Messrs.  H.  D.  Cole  and 
E.  H.  Clowes,  for  the  Eastern  Hospital;  Judge  J.  L.  Tredway 
and  Messrs.  S.  IT.  Hansbrough  and  R.  S.  Turk,  for  the  Western 
Hospital;  Colonel  C.  C.  Taliaferro,  Mr.  H.  L.  Morgan  and  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  G.  Osborne,  for  the  Southwestern  Hospital.  These  gentle¬ 
men  met  in  Richmond  April  15,  1903,  and  organized,  with  Colonel 
L.  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Williamsburg,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  commissioner,  as  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  board ; 
Mr.  Robert  Gilliam  was  elected  secretary.  Upon  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  colony  for  epileptics,  in  1910,  the  special 
board  of  that  institution  was  composed  of  Messrs.  I.  P.  Whitehead, 
S.  L.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Dew.  At  the  first  meeting  the 
general  board,  according  to  the  Constitution,  elected  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  respective  institutions.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
special  board  of  this  institution,  held  in  July,  1903,  certain  assistant 
officers  were  elected,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  The 
resident  staff  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  at  this  institution 
were  as  follows :  William  Francis  Drewry,  M.  D.,  superintendent 
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and  physician ;  H.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.,  of  Charlotte  County,  first 
assistant  physician  ;  James  H.  Garlick,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond,  second 
assistant  physician ;  Robert  S.  Talbott,  M.  D.,  of  Bedford  County, 
third  assistant  physician;  Oliver  C.  Brunk,  of  Harrisonburg, 
fourth  assistant  physician  and  pathologist;  W.  F.  Driver,  of 
Shenandoah  County,  pharmacist  and  stenographer;  John  E. 
Graves,  of  Charles  City  County,  steward;  E.  Gill  Hinton,  of 
Petersburg,  clerk  and  storekeeper ;  Phillip  J.  Trice,  of  Cumberland 
County,  farmer;  B.  W.  Slocum,  of  Petersburg,  chief  engineer; 
B.  C.  Roberts,  of  Petersburg,  assistant  engineer;  and  Margaret 
A.  Bolling,  of  Petersburg,  matron.  Under  the  new  Constitution, 
the  terms  of  officers  had  been  extended  from  two  to  four  years. 
Practically  all  the  officers  and  employees  have,  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  new  method,  been  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 
Just  as  the  old  regime  was  going  out  and  the  new  coming  in, 
Dr.  George  W.  LeCato,  who  had  served  as  a  director  of  this 
institution  for  the  three  years  past,  died  in  Richmond,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  State  Senator.  He  had 
made  a  most  valuable  member  of  this  board,  and  had  rendered 
pre-eminent  service  to  the  state,  especially  in  the  interests  of  the 
defective  and  unfortunate  classes. 

For  the  next  five  or  six  years  there  was  great  activity  in  con¬ 
struction  and  general  betterment  and  in  scientific  and  humane 
efforts  at  this  institution.  The  Legislature  had  been  rather  liberal 
in  making  appropriations,  both  for  support  and  for  permanent 
improvements.  The  following  are  some  of  the  material  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  1903:  Additional  steel  tower  and  tank  in  the  rear 
of  the  male  department,  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  gallons,  at  a  cost 
of  $5000;  a  new  brick  pump-house,  at  a  cost  of  $2600,  and 
equipped  with  one  100  horse-power  boiler  and  two  compound 
pumps,  with  a  capacity  of  1200  gallons  per  minute,  costing  about 
$3000.  A  special  appropriation  had  been  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1904  of  $33,100  for  permanent  improvements,  which  was 
utilized  in  constructing  the  following:  A  psychopathic  building 
for  women,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement,  the  latter  being  used 
in  part  for  a  dining  room,  and  one  wing  for  shower  baths — the 
capacity  of  the  building  being  about  75  ;  a  two-story  building  for 
all  the  male  attendants  and  other  male  employees ;  an  amusement 
hall  and  chapel ;  and  a  shop  for  carpentry,  shoe  mending,  broom 
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a.nd  mattress  making-,  and  other  industries.  These  buildings  were 
constructed  of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  gray  granite  and  roofed 
with  slate.  Additional  open  porches,  screened  in  with  wire,  were 
added  to  some  of  the  older  buildings — in  this  connection,  nearly 
all  the  buildings,  including  the  psychopathic  buildings,  have  ample 
porches,  which  are  used  day  and  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients.  Besides  the  foregoing,  several  farm  buildings,  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  and  additional  buildings  at  the  colonies  were  con¬ 
structed.  An  old  estate,  called  “  Ashleigh  Grange,”  consisting  of 
about  80  acres,  lying  in  front  of  the  hospital  property  and  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  to  the  Appomattox  River,  was  purchased  for  $3500, 
taken  from  the  support  fund  ;  and  the  old  farm  buildings  thereon 
were  renovated,  and  in  later  years  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate 
30  patients.  “  Norbourne  ”  Colony,  purchased  a  year  or  so  pre¬ 
viously,  was  being  used  for  the  tubercular  men.  Canvas  tents 
were  used  at  both  colonies,  thus  increasing  their  capacity  to  70. 
Within  the  past  year  (1915)  we  have  built  in  the  large  woods  on 
the  farm  a  bungalow  with  a  capacity  for  about  30  men.  These 
three  colonies  serve  a  most  useful  purpose,  and  constitute  an  ideal 
method  of  caring  for  a  class  of  patients  that  should  not  be  so 
restricted  in  their  movements;  there  the  patients  lead  a  quiet, 
unrestrained  life,  chiefly  outdoors,  away  from  the  mass  of  patients. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  enlarge  the  farm-colony  system  in  connection 
with  this  hospital.  Our  only  source  of  water  supply  had  been 
from  a  number  of  springs,  before  referred  to,  and  the  supply  was 
inadequate.  This  perplexing  problem  was  finally  solved  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  I9°5>  by  boring  an  8-inch  well,  about  300  feet 
deep,  through  the  underlying  beds  of  granite,  and  procuring  water, 
by  means  of  a  pump  and  air-lift  outfit,  at  the  rate  of  300  gallons 
per  minute.  The  financial  condition  was  excellent ;  the  per  capita 
cost  per  year  varied  from  $91  to  $100.  The  business  department 
had  been  well  organized  and  has  been  kept  so,  and  competent  men 
kept  on  the  staff— among  these  were  S.  J.  Hurt,  steward;  E.  G. 
Hinton,  J.  W.  Old,  Jr.,  and  W.  R.  Cook,  clerks  and  storekeepers. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Trice,  a  loyal  friend  and  true  man,  who  for  23  years  had 
most  successfully  managed  the  farm,  had  resigned,  and  later  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brigstock,  of  Prince  George  County,  was  in  charge  of  that 
department  for  several  years. 

Activity  in  the  medical  department  about  this  period  in  the 
hospital’s  history  *  was  no  less  noticeable  than  that  in  its  material 
*  1900-1908. 
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side.  Drs.  H.  C.  Henry,  O.  C.  Brunk,  who  was  later  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Eastern  State  Hospital,  at  Williamsburg; 
R.  S.  Talbott;  J.  H.  Garlick,  who  was  afterwards  first  assist¬ 
ant  physician  at  the  State  Hospital  at  Staunton,  Va. ;  E.  H.  Con¬ 
nelly,  T.  F.  Jarratt ;  Rae  Parker,  who,  a  year  or  so  later,  was 
appointed  first  assistant  physician  at  the  Eastern  Hospital ;  J.  M. 
Henderson,  who  was  also  subsequently  first  assistant  physician  at 
the  Eastern  Hospital ;  E.  P.  Bledsoe,  who  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  B.  S.  and  R.  C. 
Hume,  and  others,  were  connected  with  the  medical  department 
at  some  time  during  those  years,  and  showed  deep  interest,  and 
cooperated  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution. 

After  20  years  of  pre-eminent  usefulness  to  this  institution, 
Mr.  Julius  Straus  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1907 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by 
Governor  Swanson,  who  took  great  interest  in  this  hospital,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Cooke,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  member  of  the  board.  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Bohannan  had  been 
appointed  in  1905  a  member  of  the  board.  These  two  gentlemen 
and  Mr.  Robert  Gilliam,  who  has  been  in  continuous  service  since 
1887,  constitute  the  present  Special  Board  of  Directors.  This 
institution  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  having,  for  nearly  30 
years,  its  destiny  entrusted  to  four  gentlemen  of  such  superior 
business  ability  and  such  broad  and  humanitarian  views.  In  1907 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bauserman,  of  Woodstock,  a  prominent  attorney,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Colonel  L.  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  as  commissioner,  and  is  still  in 
office.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  good  business  men,  and  their 
services  have  resulted  in  benefit  to  the  hospital. 

Beginning  about  1908  and  extending  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years,  there  were  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  medical 
staff  and  the  mechanical  force;  for  instance,  the  service  of  the 
first  assistants  varied  from  two  to  sixteen  months  each.  The  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  however,  remained  intact.  For  several  years 
prior  to  1916  the  institution  underwent  considerable  financial  stress 
on  account  of  inadequate  appropriations  to  promptly  meet  its 
requirements  while  the  number  of  patients  was  increasing  so 
rapidly.  The  average  number  present  in  1905  was  1132,  and  by 
1915  it  had  increased  to  1703;  and  while  the  number  of  admis¬ 
sions  in  1905  was  348,  in  1915  it  was  595.  Notwithstanding  some 
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t  mporary  disadvantages,  the  hospital  continued  to  grow,  many 
material  improvements  being  made  and  the  standard  becoming 
higher.  In  1909  electric  lighting  took  the  place  of  gasoline,  and  a 
concrete-block  pavilion  was  constructed  for  the  female  tubercular 
patients,  the  use  of  improvised  shacks  being  discontinued  in  1910. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  met,  in  the  main,  by  a  special 
appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  following  two  years  a  special 
appropriation  of  $5000  was  used  in  improving  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  the  laundry,  the  reservoir,  and  in  connecting  both  colonies 
with  the  water-supply  system.  Three  years  later  a  satisfactory 
sewerage  and  sanitary  system  was  installed  at  both  colonies.  In 
1911  a  very  strong  and  safe  brick  building,  exclusively  for  the 
criminal  insane,  was  built  and  occupied  by  35  patients,  a  special 
appropriation  of  $7000  having  been  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1910  for  this  construction.  The  Legislature  appropriated  in  1912 
$46,116  for  permanent  improvements,  and  the  amount  was  used 
that  year  and  the  next  as  follows :  $5000  was  expended  for  an 
addition  to  the  building  for  the  criminal  insane,  thereby  increasing 
its  capacity  to  55 ;  to  the  east  of  the  main  group  of  buildings,  a 
psychopathic  pavilion  for  men,  capacity  75,  was  built,  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  one  built  in  19Q4  for  female  patients  and 
located  at  the  west  of  the  main  group  ;  the  cost  was  about  $18,000 ; 
a  complete  and  satisfactory  sewerage  system  was  constructed  for 
$7000,  which  carries  all  the  sewage  to  the  Appomattox  River,  more 
than  a  mile  away ;  the  heating  and  hot-water  systems  were  made 
much  more  efficient  by  addition  to  the  heating  capacity  and  the 
installation  of  a  vacuum  system  of  steam  circulation,  and  other 
changes  and  improvements,  at  a  total  cost  of  $12,000;  the  old 
stables  and  barns  were  razed  and  new  and  modern  ones  constructed 
on  a  better  site,  further  away  from  the  hospital  buildings.  In 
I9I3  a  splendid  new  road  was  constructed  under  Dr.  Henry’s 
supervision,  from  the  rear  of  the  premises  to  Norbourne,  or  the 
tuberculosis  colony,  the  old  road  having  been  abandoned.  During 
the  same  year  the  Zimmer  farm,  a  tract  of  land  containing  nearly 
80  acres  adjoining  the  hospital  property  on  the  southeast,  was 
purchased  for  $4000.  The  hospital  farm  now  contains  nearly  600 
acres  of  land. 

Considerable  structural  improvements  were  made  in  1914  and 
1915,  the  Legislature  having  appropriated  $62,500  for  the  purpose, 
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and  were  as  follows :  Located  some  distance  southwest  of  the 
building  for  female  epileptics  was  constructed  a  two-story  brick 
building  to  accommodate  160  female  patients  of  the  chronic- 
disturbed  class,  with  ample  room  to  obviate  congestion,  four 
spacious  porches  and  large  grounds,  which  meets  most  admirably 
the  needs  of  the  class  of  patients  occupying  this  department ;  a 
frame  bungalow  in  the  woods  was  built  for  about  30  men ;  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Budd,  of  Petersburg,  civil 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Richard  Messer,  sanitary  engineer  for  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  a  modern  gravity,  mechanical  water-filtration 
plant,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  per  day,  was  begun  and 
is  at  this  time  nearly  completed.  The  water  will  be  pumped  from 
the  river  by  means  of  an  electric  motor,  filtered,  and  then  likewise 
pumped  to  the  elevated  steel  tanks  for  distribution.  Various  other 
improvements  have  recently  been  made,  including  an  iron  fire 
escape  and  service  stairway  combined.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  institution  was  never  better. 

In  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  there  has  been  steady 
progress.  As  additional  buildings  were  added,  better  classifica¬ 
tion  became  possible,  and  consequently  more  effective  individual 
care  and  treatment  instituted.  Kraepelin’s  clinical  classification 
was  adopted  in  1907.  During  the  past  20  years  many  books  have 
been  added  to  the  medical  library,  which  is  now  quite  a  good  one. 
In  order  to  improve  the  medical  service,  a  pathological  department 
was  established  a  number  of  years  ago ;  but  only  in  1907,  when 
Dr.  James  Barden  was  pathologist,  was  much  special  work  of 
importance  done.  No  restraints  whatever  have  been  used  in 
nearly  20  years  ;  and  sedatives  and  hypnotic  drugs  have  long  since 
been  discontinued.  For  years  past  the  door  of  practically  every 
patient  in  the  institution  has  been  left  open  at  night,  night  nurses 
always  being  on  duty  on  the  wards.  Last  year  a  consultant  den¬ 
tist,  Dr.  M.  C.  Field,  of  Petersburg,  was  appointed,  and  the  effect 
of  his  work  has  been  quite  manifest.  Employment  and  diversion 
have  always  received  special  attention,  but  in  1914  an  instructress 
in  diversional  occupation  was  employed,  and  since  then  another 
one  has  been  secured. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  created  in  1908.  Other  legislation  in  recent  years 
has  shown  the  upward  trend  in  Virginia  and  been  of  benefit  to 
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this  hospital  as  well  as  to  the  others  of  the  state.  The  separate 
care  of  the  criminal  insane ;  provisions  for  expert  mental  exami¬ 
nation  and  observation  of  persons  charged  with  crime  whose 
mental  condition  is  questioned  ;  provision  for  voluntary  and  emer¬ 
gency  commitment ;  provision  for  the  commitment  and  care  of 
epileptics  and  the  feeble-minded — are  among  the  advanced  steps 
taken  within  the  past  five  years.  The  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  connection  with  this  hospital  for  feeble-minded  colored  people 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1914,  but  no  appropriation 
has  yet  been  made  for  construction  and  support. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  last  winter,  the  yearly 
appropriation  for  support  for  the  next  two  years  was  increased 
from  $170,000  to  $200,000  ;  and  $56,500  appropriated  for  additional 
accommodation  and  various  betterments.  At  present  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  criminal  insane  is  being  enlarged,  the  power  plant  is 
being  materially  increased  and  improved,  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  a  modern  bakery,  and  a  building  for  the  acute  sick,  etc.  The 
present  estimated  value  of  the  buildings,  equipment  and  farm  is 
$650,000.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  maintenance  and 
permanent  improvements  for  all  the  state  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  epileptics  of  Virginia  for  the  next  two  years  aggregates 
$1,353,190.  There  are  now  in  this  hospital  1800  patients,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  14  buildings,  varying  in  capacity  from  30  to  225, 
according  to  their  mental  and  physical  status.  There  are  besides 
about  100  on  furlough.  There  are  in  the  other  institutions  about 
3100  patients,  excluding  those  on  furlough,  making  a  total  of 
about  4800  in  the  hospitals,  under  state  care,  which  includes  all 
the  certified  insane  of  the  state  and  a  number  of  epileptics  and 
feeble-minded. 

The  assistant  resident  officers  of  this  institution  at  the  present 
time  are :  Hugh  C.  Henry,  M.  D.,  first  assistant,  who  was  on  the 
staff  about  a  year  in  1904,  and  on  account  of  his  excellent  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  fitness,  was  reappointed  in  1911 ;  M.  S.  Brent,  M.  D., 
second  assistant  physician,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  since  1909; 
E  A.  Ratcliffe,  M.  D.,  third  assistant  physician,  appointed  last 
year  (there  are  two  vacancies  on  the  medical  staff)  ;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Field,  consulting  dentist,  also  appointed  last  year.  Also  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Hurt,  steward,  who  came  first  in  1906  as  clerk,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds ; 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Cook,  clerk  and  storekeeper  since  1914;  Mr.  John  A. 
Seay,  who  succeeded  to  the  position  so  ably  filled  for  many  years 
by  Mr.  B.  W.  Slocum,  has  been  in  the  mechanical  department  for 
a  number  of  years  and  at  its  head  since  1906,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  on  account  of  ill  health;  Mr.  B.  M.  Wilkerson 
has  been  assistant  engineer  for  the  past  two  years ;  Margaret 
Bolling  has  been  matron  for  30  years;  Mr.  Joseph  Griffin,  of 
Albemarle  County,  recently  succeeded  Mr.  B.  T.  Ritchie  as  farmer. 
There  are  165  officers  and  employees. 

The  following  directors  and  officers  have  been  connected  with 
the  hospital  since  its  foundation,  in  1870: 

The  present  General  Board  of  Directors  of  the  state  hospitals 
is  composed  of  the  following: 

J.  M.  Bauserman,  commissioner  and  ex-officio  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Gilliam,  Robert  B.  Cooke,  J.  Gordon  Bohannan,  H.  U.  Stephenson, 
M.  D.,  Charles  A.  Osborne,  Caleb  D.  West,  Shirley  Carter,  William  H. 

Landes,  James  L.  Tredway,  George  G.  Killinger,  A.  J.  Huff,  Haynes  L. 

Morgan,  Samuel  L.  Ferguson,  H.  W.  Dew,  M.  D.,  and  Irving  P.  White- 
head. 

The  directors  of  the  hospital  who  have  served  from  1870  to 
1916  are  as  follows  : 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  Colonel  Powhatan  Weisiger,  Colonel  Albert 
Ordway,  Charles  Campbell,  General  William  H.  Payne,  Major  J.  Caskie 
Cabell,  Charles  W.  Button,  Thomas  C.  Campbell,  James  Tyler,  L.  H. 
Hunter,  W.  L.  Riddick,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  G.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  Alex.  Q. 
Holliday,  Major  James  H.  Dooley,  Samuel  H.  Boykin,  Abram  D.  Venable, 
Lewis  H.  Frayser,  Edmond  Pendleton,  Henry  Bell,  Thomas  E.  Taylor, 

Daniel  B.  Conrad,  M.  D.,  Major  John  W.  Daniel,  General  P.  T.  Moore, 

Louis  Wagner,  General  Harry  Heth,  General  W.  R.  Terry,  Major  P.  W. 
McKinney,  Major  Augustus  H.  Drewry,  Z.  W.  Pickrell,  W.  W.  Timberlake, 
Major  O,  R.  Funston,  Colonel  W.  F.  Drinkard,  Colonel  Walter  Coles, 
E.  Holmes  Boyd,  John  G.  Mason,  General  Stith  Bolling,  Josiah  Crump, 
R.  Bolling  Willcox,  William  M.  Flannagan,  Colonel  E.  B.  Jeffries,  Alex. 
Simms,  B.  Taylor  McCue,  John  C.  Drake,  Douglas  Johnson,  David  A. 
Windsor,  J.  B.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Y.  Gilliam,  Captain  Thomas  H. 
Bond,  W.  H.  Wilkerson,  J.  W.  Young,  Alex.  Hamilton,  Captain  John  H. 
Bogart,  Colonel  Archer  Anderson,  D.  D.  Boston,  M.  D.,  Judge  Joseph  PL 
Budd,  S.  P.  Hughes,  G.  J.  Grandstaff,  General  James  C.  Hill,  George  G. 
Poindexter,  John  Richardson,  R.  T.  Wilson,  John  E.  Graves,  Charles  Wat¬ 
son,  Captain  N.  T.  Patteson,  J.  Charles  Smith,  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  M.  D., 
J.  J.  Terrell,  M.  D.,  Julius  Straus,  J.  Frank  Mason,  M.  D.,  Henry  T.  Wick¬ 
ham,  Captain  S.  W.  Venable,  C.  Y.  Nuckols,  Colonel  W.  Gordon  McCabe, 
Robert  Gilliam,  R.  G.  Cabell,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Robert  B.  Cooke,  Montcalm  Old- 
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ham,  Jr.,  Judge  J.  Thompson  Brown,  Colonel  A.  A.  Gray,  W.  B.  Jordan, 
E.  C.  Tredway,  Captain  C.  Shirley  Harrison,  Joshua  Pretlow,  Colonel  R.  D. 
James,  W.  D.  Turner,  M.  D.,  Colonel  A.  M.  Bowman,  George  D.  Pear- 
man,  George  E.  Gary,  B.  P.  Eggleston,  John  J.  Cocke,  Thomas  B.  Wright, 
George  W.  LeCato,  M.  D.,  E.  A.  Craighill,  M.  D.,  J.  C.  Snellings,  O.  D. 
Batchelor,  and  J.  Gordon  Bohannan. 

The  resident  officers,  etc.,  from  1870  to  1916  have  been: 

Superintendents. — Daniel  Burr  Conrad,  M.  D.,  Randolph  Barksdale,  M.  D., 
Frank  T.  Brooke,  M.  D.,  David  F.  May,  M.  D.,  and  William  F.  Drewry,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Physicians. — Robert  G.  Cabell,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  John  C.  Ferguson, 
Robert  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Richard  T.  Styll,  M.  D.,  James  H.  Garlick, 
M.  D.,  Hugh  C.  Henry,  M.  D.,  Oliver  C.  Brunk,  M.  D.,  Robert  S.  Talbot, 
M.  D.,  E.  Hale  Connelly,  M.  D.,  R.  Caldwell  Hume,  M.  D.,  Thomas  F. 
Jarratt,  M.  D.,  W.  L.  Gatewood,  M.  D.,  James  B.  Marye,  M.  D.,  Robert  F. 
Tancil,  M.  D.,  William  Cary  Barker,  M.  D.,  John  M.  Henderson,  M.  D., 
Benjamin  L.  Hume,  M.  D.,  Rea  Parker,  M.  D.,  T.  W.  M.  Long,  M.  D., 
M.  S.  Brent,  M.  D.,  John  B.  Halligan,  M.  D.,  Frank  E.  Sellers,  M.  D.,  E.  P. 
Bledsoe,  M.  D.,  T.  E.  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  William  R.  Martin,  M.  D.,  F.  L. 
Banks,  M.  D.,  G.  H.  Reese,  M.  D.,  B.  L.  Carleton,  M.  D.,  R.  P.  Sandidge, 
M.  D.,  William  F.  Driver,  M.  D.,  H.  Norton  Mason,  M.  D.,  W.  Clayton 
Orr,  M.  D.,  James  C.  Bardin,  M.  D.,  and  E.  A.  Ratcliffe,  M.  D. 

Stewards.  Daniel  Stephens,  Norborne  T.  Page,  John  S.  Schermeron, 
Moreau  B.  Mann,  Robert  E.  Bland,  John  E.  Graves,  and  Samuel  J.  Hurt. 

Clerks  and  Storekeepers. — John  H.  Worsham,  Robert  Bruce  Palmer, 
E.  Gill  Hinton,  Jonathan  W.  Old,  Jr.,  and  W.  Richard  Cook. 

Engineers. — B.  W.  Slocum,  N.  K.  White,  G.  P.  Eggleston,  C.  E.  Tenck, 
W.  C.  Clair,  and  J.  A.  Seay. 

Farmers—  M.  L.  Smith,  E.  N.  Booker,  Sam’l  Booker,  P.  J.  Trice,  W.  T. 
Newman,  W.  J.  Brigstock,  B.  T.  Ritchie,  and  Joseph  Griffin. 
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SOUTHWESTERN  STATE  HOSPITAL.1 

Marion,  Va. 

With  Williamsburg  and  Staunton  hospitals  full  to  overflowing, 
and  scores  of  helpless  insane  in  jails  and  almshouses  over  the  state, 
the  thoughtful  people  of  Virginia  realized  in  the  winter  of  1883- 
1884  that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  build  and  equip  another 
public  institution  for  their  care  and  treatment.  To  meet  the 
demand  W.  G.  Mustard,  of  Tazewell  County,  introduced  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  March  5,  1884,  a  bill  creat¬ 
ing  a  commission  to  select  a  site  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of 
Southwest  Virginia  for  establishing  the  “  Southwestern  Lunatic 
Asylum/’  which  is  to-day  officially  known  as  the  “  Southwestern 
State  Hospital.”  The  bill  creating  a  commission  to  select  a  site 
and  appropriating  money  for  the  purpose  was  passed  without 
objection. 

This  commission  was  composed  of  Samuel  H.  Mofifett,  of 
Rockingham;  Richard  H.  Cox,  of  King  William;  Ferdinand 
Rover,  of  Roanoke ;  Captain  E.  W.  Nichols,  of  Lexington ;  Emory 
Barns,  of  Portsmouth;  Charles  W.  Stratham,  of  Lynchburg; 
Thomas  F.  Goode,  of  the  County  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Dr.  Harvey 
Black,  formerly  in  charge  at  Williamsburg,  and  was  empowered 
to  visit  competing  towns  and  cities  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the 
state  situated  west  of  New  River.  One  of  the  conditions  named 
in  the  original  bill,  which  every  town  seemed  able  to  meet,  was  that 
the  site  should  be  commanding,  the  air  pure  and  the  water  supply 
plentiful.  Another  provision  was  that  material  assistance  should 
be  given  to  the  state  by  the  town  selected.  Every  competing  point 
from  the  west  bank  of  New  River  to  the  Tennessee  line  rose  to  the 
occasion.  In  magnificent  views,  delightful  climate  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  all  towns  were  practically  on  a  par. 

The  little  village  of  Marion  appealed  strongest  to  the  nominating 
board.  The  citizens  of  Marion  and  the  people  of  the  county 
tendered  the  Atkins  farm  on  the  corporation  line,  comprising  in  all 
199  acres  of  farming  and  grazing  land,  in  addition  to  which  deeds 
were  tendered  to  four  mammoth  springs  with  a  total  daily  supply 
of  more  than  1,500,000  gallons.  These  springs  were  situated 

1  By  J.  C.  King,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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approximately  87  feet  above  the  highest  point  on  building  grounds 
and  drained  into  a  beautiful  natural  basin  where  storage  or 
reservoir  compounds  could  be  constructed  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
Judge  D.  E.  Miller  and  Captain  I.  P.  Shefifey  conducted  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  citizens  of  Marion  and  Smythe  County,  and  at 
Roanoke,  July  16,  1884,  less  than  five  months  from  the  date  Gover¬ 
nor  William  E.  Cameron  approved  the  enabling  act,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  formally  located  the  institution  at  Marion.  On  August  26, 
1884,  Governor  Cameron  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  approved 
the  findings  of  the  commission.  The  General  Assembly  in  Novem¬ 
ber  following  passed  two  important  bills  relating  to  the  proposed 
institution,  one  appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,000  for 
construction  purposes,  of  which  $27,000  was  immediately  available, 
and  the  other  authorizing  the  people  of  Smythe  County  to  vote 
$30,000  in  bonds  in  payment  of  lands  and  water  rights  deeded  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  construction  act  stipulated  that  the  buildings  should  have 
accommodation  for  200  patients,  and  embrace  the  most  modern 
physical  advantages  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  men  and 
women  committed  to  state  care.  On  the  Building  Committee  the 
Governor  appointed  Dr.  Harvey  Black,  chairman ;  J.  Hoge  Tyler, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia ;  Captain  D.  D.  Hull,  Dr.  John  S. 
Apperson,  N.  L.  Look,  B.  F.  Hurt,  and  Samuel  G.  Williams.  This 
committee,  acting  under  legislative  instruction,  visited  hospitals 
for  the  insane  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Philadelphia, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  Catonsville,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  let  June  9,  1885,  the  lowest 
accepted  bid  being  approximately  $96,000.  On  February  12,  1886, 
the  General  Assembly  voted  $75,000  in  addition  to  the  $27,000 
previously  provided,  and  the  measure  carried  $30,000  for  water 
supply,  heating,  lighting,  drainage  and  other  necessities  not  possible 
of  acquirement  under  the  limited  appropriation  of  $100,000.  The 
building  was  completed  by  the  contractors  and  received  by  the 
commission  February  12,  1887,  and  upon  formal  tender  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Fitzhugh  Lee  he  appointed  the  following  as  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  new  institution  :  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Sayers,  of  Wythe- 
ville,  president;  Daniel  Trigg,  Abingdon;  A.  M.  Bowman,  Salt- 
ville;  Judge  S.  C.  Graham,  Tazewell;  H.  C.  T.  Richmond,  Lee 
County ;  S.  P.  McConnell,  Scott  County ;  Henry  C.  Stuart,  Russell 
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County  (who  in  November,  1913,  was  elected  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia)  ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  Marion,  and  Captain  D.  D.  Hull,  of 
the  same  place.  March  1,  1887,  the  board  elected  the  following 
chief  officers:  Dr.  Harvey  Black,  physician  and  superintendent; 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Preston,  first  assistant  physician  ;  Dr.  John  S.  Apper- 
son,  second  assistant  physician;  C.  W.  White,  steward;  A.  H. 
Gibboney,  clerk ;  J.  L.  Groseclose,  treasurer. 

Dr.  Black  died  on  October  19,  1888,  a  year  and  seven  months 
after  taking  up  his  new  and  exacting  duties.  Dr.  Preston  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Black,  and  for  17  years  directed  the  institution.  He 
died  August  29,  1906,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Trigg  was  acting  superinten¬ 
dent  pending  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy,  of  Bristol,  Va., 
as  superintendent,  November  1,  1906.  He  served  until  November 
10,  1908,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  in  1910 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Dr.  J.  C.  King,  who  became  connected  with  the  institution  in 
1901  as  second  assistant  physician,  and  as  first  assistant  physician 
in  1907,  was  made  superintendent  December  8,  1908.  Under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  King  the  Legislature  appropriated  a  sum 
sufficient  to  erect  a  tubercular  building,  which  was  begun  in  1911 
and  completed  in  1912  and  which  now  accommodates  50  patients, 
who  are  fed  from  their  own  diet  kitchen.  Carrying  out  the  segre¬ 
gation  idea,  a  commodious  cottage,  a  frame  structure  on  separate 
grounds,  was  pressed  into  service  for  the  old  and  chronic  dements. 

In  1910  the  General  Assembly  located  at  Marion,  in  connection 
with  the  hospital,  a  building  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
criminal  insane,  for  which  plans  were  drawn  following  the  general 
idea  of  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  This  building,  a  handsome  piece  of 
architecture,  with  every  suggestion  of  prison  removed  from  the 
eye  of  the  patients,  was  constructed  largely  by  patients’  labor,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,500.  It  is  44  feet  by  174  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
basement,  and  was  designed  to  give  patients  under  sentence  or 
awaiting  trial,  or  under  observation,  every  opportunity  for  exercise 
and  freedom  of  movement. 

Originally  the  “  Southwestern  State  Hospital  ”  was  governed 
by  a  board  of  nine  directors  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five,  who  met  monthly  for  routine  busi¬ 
ness,  the  latter  with  all  the  powers  of  the  full  board,  except  in  the 
matter  of  appropriations.  This  policy  was  maintained  until  the 
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adoption  of  Virginia’s  new  constitution  in  1903,  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  boards  were  eliminated.  Under  the  new  regime,  the  first 
assistant  physician  at  each  hospital  is  a  man,  while  a  woman  physi¬ 
cian  is  in  charge  of  the  female  patients  as  the  second  assistant. 

In  recent  years  all  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the  control 
or  treatment  of  patients  have  been  eliminated.  Personal  attendance 
and  kindly  suggestion,  diet  and  physical  exercise,  recreation  or 
employment  as  patient  may  elect,  abundance  of  open  air,  personal 
cleanliness  and  agreeable  surroundings  are  the  fundamentals  of 
care  at  the  Southwestern  State  Hospital.  Extreme  care  is  used  in 
the  selection  and  employment  of  nurses  who  possess  patience  and 
intelligence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  hospital  the  name  of  two  men  stand 
out  pre-eminent,  not  alone  because  of  the  constructive  work  they 
did  during  the  organization  period  of  the  institution,  but  equally 
because  of  their  national  standing  and  influence  as  alienists  and 
psychologists.  Dr.  Black,  the  first  superintendent,  was  a  man  of 
marked  powers,  remarkable  in  his  personality  and  mental  attain¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Preston,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Black,  was 
learned  in  medicine,  a  profound  thinker,  a  prolific  writer  on  various 
medical  topics,  an  active  member  of  state  and  national  medical 
associations,  an  authority  in  gynecology  and  a  magnificent  admin¬ 
istrative  officer — elements  rarely  found  so  well  combined  and 
balanced  in  the  specialist. 

The  Southwestern  Lunatic  Asylum,  opened  by  Dr.  Black  for 
the  reception  of  the  first  two  patients  May  17,  1887,  to-day  has 
within  the  care  of  physicians  and  nurses  724  men  and  women. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  Harvey  Black  (died 


in  office)  .  1887-1888 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Preston 

(died  in  office) .  1888-1906 


ASSISTANT 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Preston...  1887-1888 

Dr.  E.  J.  Brady .  1888-1889 

Dr.  T.  D.  Kernan  (died 
in  office)  .  1883-1896 


Dr.  Daniel  Trigg,  acting 


superintendent  .  1906-1906 

Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy .  1906-1908 


Dr.  J.  C.  King  (in  office)  1908- 

PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Z.  V.  Shirrell  (died 


in  office)  .  1886-1891 

Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy .  1901-1903 

Dr.  S.  R.  Sayers .  1903-1904 
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Dr.  Daniel  Trigg . 

Dr.  J.  C.  King . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stephenson... 
Dr.  H.  E.  Henderson  (in 

office)  . 

Dr.  John  S.  Apperson. .. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Brady . 

1904-1907 

1907- 1909 

1908- 1909 

1909- 
1887-1888 
1887-1892 

Dr.  C.  K.  Kernan, . 

Dr.  J.  C.  King. ...» . 

Dr.  Elizabeth  F.  Collins. 
Dr.  Margaret  V.  Painter 
Dr.  Alice  N.  Pickett.... 
Dr.  Carolyn  A.  Clark  (in 
office)  . 

1899-1901 

1901-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1911 

1911-1913 

1913- 

INTERNES. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Buchanan . 

H.  B.  Wilkerson . 

1892-1903 

1894-1895 

J.  J.  Wingard.  ......... 

1895-1896 

STEWARDS. 

C.  W.  White . 

1887-1899 

A.  H.  Gibboney  (in  of- 

fice)  . 

1901- 

DIRECTORS. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Sayers... 

1887-1895 

Judge  F.  B.  Hutton . 

1892-1895 

Daniel  Trigg  . 

1887-1890 

Dr.  R.  F.  Young . 

1894-1897 

A.  M.  Bowman . 

1887-1899 

D.  C.  Cummings,  Jr . 

1894-1898 

judge  S.  C.  Graham.... 

1887-1888 

Judge  R.  C.  Jackson.... 

1894-1895 

S.  P.  McConnell . 

1887-1888 

Judge  D.  W.  Bolen . 

1895-1903 

H.  C.  T.  Richmond . 

1887-1890 

R.  N,  Pendleton . 

1895-1897 

H.  C.  Stuart . 

1887-1890 

H.  C.  T.  Richmond . 

1895-1898 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dickinson... 

1887-1893 

C  M.  Scott . 

1896-1900 

John  E.  Penn . 

1887-1887 

H.  P.  Copenhaver . 

1896-1902 

D.  D.  Hull . . 

1887-1888 

Dr.  J.  R.  Gildersleeve. . . 

1897-1903 

George  B.  Johnston . 

1888-1891 

J.  M.  Johnston . 

1897-1900 

D.  B.  Newberry . 

1888-1891 

P.  F.  Shelton . 

1898-1903 

T.  W.  Simmons . . 

1889-1898 

Capt.  W.  G.  Howe . 

1898-1903 

R.  G.  Southall . . 

1890-1896 

G.  T.  Porterfield.  ....... 

1899-1902 

H.  A.  Routh . . 

1890-1899 

H.  G.  Humphreys . 

1900-1903 

J.  A.  Dupuy . 

1890-1892 

John  G.  Osborne . 

1902-1911 

Capt.  George  Graham... 

1891-1894 

B.  J.  Wysor . 

1902-1903 

Gen.  James  S.  Greever. . 

1891-1894 

G.  E.  Wiley . 

1902-1903 

Dr.  Joseph  Tipton . 

1891-1894 

H.  L.  Morgan  (in  office) 

1903- 

L.  H.  Shields . 

1892-1895 

G.  G.  Killinger  (in  of- 

Col.  C.  C.  Taliaferro. . . . 

1892- 

fice)  . 

1911- 

COMMISSIONERS. 

L.  W.  Lane,  Jr .  1903-1907  J.  M.  Bauserman  (in  of¬ 
fice)  . 


1907- 
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VIRGINIA  STATE  EPILEPTIC  COLONY.1 

Madison  Heights,  Va. 

The  State  of  Virginia  was  among  the  first  states  to  give 
official  approval  of  a  colony  for  epileptics  to  be  operated  and 
supported  by  the  state. 

The  credit  for  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  establishing  such 
an  institution  in  Virginia  belongs  to  Dr.  William  F.  Drewry, 
superintendent  of  the  Central  State  Hospital  at  Petersburg,  Va.,2 
who  during  the  session  of  1893-94  actively  urged  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  to  make  some  provision  along  that  line.  He 
enlisted  the  active  interest  of  Robert  Gilliam,  of  Petersburg,  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  LeCato,  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Accomac  County, 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  colony, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  from  Charlotte  County.  A  joint 
resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
special  care  of  epileptics  in  the  Virginia  asylums,  and  also  the 
colony  plan  for  their  care  then  in  operation  in  other  states.  A 
favorable  report  was  made  to  the  next  General  Assembly  in  session 
1 895-96  providing  for  a  committee  to  visit  the  colonies  then  in 
operation  in  other  states  and  to  report  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
a  colony  in  Virginia.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  W. 
F.  Drewry,  Dr.  George  W.  LeCato,  W.  P.  McRae,  Capt.  Chas.  E. 
Vawter,  and  Col.  John  Bell  Bigger.  After  visiting  the  Craig 
Colony  in  New  York,  the  State  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  Ohio,  and 
making  a  close  study  of  the  subject  of  state  care  of  epileptics,  the 
commission  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1897-98,  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  a  colony.  Owing  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  state  incident  to  the  recent  settlement  of  the  state 
debt,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  press  the  matter  at  that  time. 

1  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy,  superintendent. 

2  While  an  assistant  physician  at  this  hospital,  he  first  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  state  colony  for  epileptics.  In  a  paper  published  in 
the  Virginia  Semi-Monthly,  September,  1894,  he  showed  the  needs  and 
then  outlined  a  plan  for  such  an  institution.  In  1895  he  read  a  paper 
along  the  same  lines  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  before  various  other  medical  societies,  besides  publishing  several 
papers  on  the  subject. 
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In  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1899-1900  Dr.  Drewry 
and  Dr.  LeCato  again  renewed  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colony 
and  the  bill  for  its  establishment  was  again  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Dr.  LeCato,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Priddy,  who 
was  again  a  member  of  the  House.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  in  the  House  by  reason  of  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  to  provide  a  new  constitution.  Dr.  LeCato  died  before 
the  new  constitution  had  exhibited  practical  results,  and  Dr. 
Priddy  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Southwestern 
State  Hospital  at  Marion.  Dr.  Drewry,  supported  by  Robert 
Gilliam,  continued  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  Aubrey  E.  Strode,  Senator 
from  Amherst  County,  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  passed  by  both 
houses  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  on  a  farm  of 
some  200  acres  situated  on  the  James  River  in  Amherst  County, 
overlooking  the  City  of  Lynchburg.  This  farm  was  held  by  the 
W estern  State  Hospital  at  Staunton  for  the  state,  under  a  bequest 
in  the  will  of  the  late  S.  R.  Murkland,  whose  son  was  an  epileptic 
patient  in  the  Western  State  Hospital,  the  purpose  of  the  bequest 
being  to  provide  comforts  for  the  patients  of  that  institution. 
The  provisions  of  Mr.  Murkland’s  will  having  been  construed  to 
permit  the  use  of  this  property  by  the  Legislature  in  establishing 
a  colony  on  it  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics,  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000  was  made,  and  the  work  of  improving  and 
building  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  the  Western 
State  Hospital,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  State  Hospi¬ 
tal  Board.  The  primary  object  of  the  institution  as  provided  for 
by  the  establishing  act  was  for  the  care  of  the  epileptics,  numbering 
some  250,  then  in  the  three  state  hospitals  for  the  white  insane. 

The  General  State  Hospital  Board,  after  due  consideration, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  topographical  disadvantages  of  the 
property  were  such  as  to  make  it  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  an 
institution  such  as  was  planned,  and  accordingly  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Murkland  p  operty  be  sold  and 
a  more  advantageous  site  be  secured.  The  General  Assembly 
agreed  with  the  hospital  board,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  further 
appropriation  of  $20,000.  The  General  State  Hospital  Board 
accordingly  bought  from  Mrs.  Bessie  Willis  1000  acres  of  land  in 
Amherst  County,  opposite  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  for  the  sum  of 
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$35,000.  The  place  was  known  as  “  Morrisanna  ”  and  had  a  col¬ 
onial  brick  house  and  other  improvements  thereon.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  the  estate  consist  of  fertile  James  River  low  grounds  and 
the  remaining  land,  overlooking  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  was  well 
adapted  as  a  site  for  the  colony  buildings  and  for  farm  purposes. 
A  branch  railroad  track  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  was  at  once 
built  connecting  the  building  site  with  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad.  The  General  Assembly  ratified  the  action 
of  the  General  State  Hospital  Board  in  purchasing  “  Morrisanna, ” 
and  made  an  additional  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  improving  the 
property  and  erecting  buildings  thereon  for  the  accommodation  of 
100  epileptic  patients  to  be  taken  from  the  state  hospitals,  and  also 
for  their  support  during  the  year  1911.  The  General  Assembly 
passed  an  act  which  was  approved  on  February  16,  1910,  establish¬ 
ing  a  special  board  for  the  Virginia  State  Epileptic  Colony,  that 
being  the  official  designation  of  the  institution,  consisting  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  they  to  be  members 
of  the  General  State  Hospital  Board.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
act  Governor  William  Hodges  Mann  appointed  Dr.  H.  W.  Dew,  of 
Lynchburg;  Irving  P.  Whitehead,  of  Amherst,  and  S.  L.  Ferguson, 
of  Appomattox,  members  of  the  special  board  from  April  15,  1910. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy,  who  had  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the 
Southwestern  State  Hospital  at  Marion  in  October,  1908,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  having  regained  his  health,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  building  and  organizing  the  institution  as  executive 
officer  of  the  board.  The  brick  colonial  mansion  was  repaired  and 
arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  temporary  needs  of  an  administration 
building  and  to  provide  quarters  for  the  officers.  A  two-story 
brick  building,  with  white  Indiana  limestone  trimmings,  to  accom¬ 
modate  no  patients  and  necessary  attendants,  with  basement  for 
kitchen,  laundry  and  dining  room,  was  designed  by  Fry  &  Chester- 
man,  architects,  and  completed  on  February  1,  1911.  The  building 
was  named  the  Drewry-Gilliam  Building. 

A  water  supply  system,  consisting  of  electric  pumps,  tank  and 
tower,  reservoir  and  mains  connecting  with  the  water  mains  of 
the  City  of  Lynchburg,  was  installed.  A  heating,  lighting  and 
power  plant  was  also  installed ;  roads  were  graded  and  macad¬ 
amized  and  the  grounds  seeded  in  grass  and  trees  planted ;  build- 
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ings  for  employees  and  farm  purposes  were  erected  and  those 
on  the  property  were  repaired. 

The  institution  being  ready  for  patients,  Dr.  A.  S.  Priddy  was 
elected  superintendent  on  April  19,  1911 ;  S.  C.  Stratton,  steward, 
and  J.  W.  Lamkin,  engineer.  In  consideration  of  the  small  number 
of  patients  to  be  cared  for,  these  were  the  only  officers  elected.  On 
May  16,  1911,  30  epileptic  patients  were  transferred  from  the 
Southwestern  State  Hospital  at  Marion ;  on  May  19,  30  from  the 
Eastern  State  Hospital  at  Williamsburg,  and  on  May  23,  40  from 
the  Western  State  Hospital  at  Staunton.  Thirty-five  patients  were 
received  from  the  almshouses,  state  hospitals  and  by  direct  com¬ 
mitment,  making  total  admissions  from  May  16,  1911,  to  May  16, 
1912,  a  period  of  one  year,  135.  During  the  year  there  were 
25  discharges,  deaths  and  transfers,  leaving  a  population  of  no 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  colony.  Under 
provision  of  the  act  establishing  the  institution,  patients  have  been 
selected  whose  mental  and  physical  condition  is  best  adapted  to 
their  own  betterment  and  to  aiding  in  the  work  of  building  and 
improving  the  farm  and  grounds.  While  all  the  patients  received 
have  shown  more  or  less  mental  reduction  and  are  of  a  class  in 
which  a  permanent  cure  of  their  epilepsy  is  not  to  be  anticipated, 
a  majority  of  them  are  able  to  render,  in  different  capacities, 
material  help  and  to  perform  valuable  work.  Patients  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  active  employment,  properly  regulated 
diet  and  outdoor  life.  No  special  treatment  is  in  use  with  such  a 
class  of  patients  as  constitute  the  population.  The  general  and 
promiscuous  administration  of  bromide  is  not  practiced,  and  its 
administration  is  confined  to  selected  cases,  and  in  them  only  when 
the  temporary  control  of  seizures  requires  it.  Attendants  are 
on  duty  both  day  and  night ;  the  ratio  of  attendants  to  number  of 
patients  day  and  night  is  1  to  12.  No  mechanical  restraint  of  any 
kind  is  used,  and  as  far  as  practicable  patients  lead  an  outdoor  life. 
The  medical  treatment  and  care  of  patients  is  under  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  one  assistant  physician,  Dr.  J.  G.  Shoun.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  to  extend  its  usefulness  as  soon  as  funds 
for  its  use  are  appropriated  by  the  state,  by  the  establishment  of 
laboratory,  shops  and  a  school  for  the  education  and  industrial 
training  of  the  young  and  mentally  unreduced  class  of  patients ; 
for  the  latter  class  of  patients  small  cottages  will  be  provided. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1911-12  made  an  appropriation  of 
$70,000  for  buildings  and  improvements  during  the  fiscal  years 
1912  and  1913.  A  new  heating,  light  and  power  plant  and  laundry 
and  shop  are  now  in  course  of  construction  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000 ;  an  improvement  of  the  water  system  has  been  provided 
for  at  a  cost  of  $10,000;  and  in  1913  a  building  for  no  epileptic 
women  patients  to  be  taken  from  the  state  hospitals.  Only  male 
patients  are  received  at  this  time. 

The  General  Assembly  also  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  50  feeble-minded  women  to 
be  completed  in  1913;  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  establishment 
of  a  department  for  the  feeble-minded.  A  site  on  the  colony 
property  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  has  been  selected,  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  from  the  epileptic  department  to  segregate  it  and 
yet  near  enough  to  be  properly  cared  for  by  the  superintendent 
and  staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  March  1,  1914,  the  colony 
will  have  in  both  departments  accommodations  for  a  population  of 
30°. 


MOORE’S  BROOK  SANITARIUM. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

This  sanitarium  was  established  in  1902  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  and  of  liquor  and  drug  habitues  by  a 
joint  stock  company,  of  which  Dr.  D.  M.  Trice,  the  originator  of 
the  project,  was  president;  Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  vice-president; 
and  Dr.  O.  M.  Dewing,  Dr.  D.  A.  Harrison  and  Judge  John  M. 
White  were  directors. 

A  charter  was  later  obtained,  which  was  subsequently  amplified 
by  the  State  Corporation  Commission  and  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
which  gave  authority  to  treat  and  hold  in  custody  voluntary  and 
legally  committed  insane  persons  and  habit  cases. 

The  sanitarium  is  located  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  about  a  mile  from  Charlottesville,  in  an  old  Virginia 
homestead  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  which  now  comprise 
106  acres.  The  sanitarium  is  housed  in  a  single  building  of  brick, 
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with  ample  verandas,  and  is  provided  with  steam  heating-,  gas 
lighting  and  modern  plumbing  and  has  a  capacity  of  23  patients. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  building  can  be  isolated  by  closing  two 
doors  on  each  floor,  and  is  reserved  for  such  disturbed  patients  as 
need  isolation.  Women  patients  are  accommodated  on  the  first 
floor  and  men  on  the  second  floor. 

The  employments  provided  are  sewing,  embroidery,  carpentry, 
fruit  and  berry  picking  and  farm  work  for  those  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  them. 

All  patients  on  admission  are  examined  by  the  resident  physi¬ 
cian,  and  their  histories  are  recorded  in  individual  case  books. 
There  is  no  training  school  with  a  systematic  course  of  training, 
beyond  such  as  can  be  given  by  the  officers  in  the  routine  work 
of  the  sanitarium. 

The  resident  physician  and  his  wife  live  wholly  with  the  patients 
and  give  them  a  family  life.  All  routine  measures  and  institutional 
features  are  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  As  the  patients  are 
limited  in  number,  each  one  receives  careful  personal  attention 
several  times  daily  from  the  resident  physician.  All  who  are  well 
enough  to  have  the  privilege  sit  down  with  the  family  at  meal  time. 

Patients  are  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible  and  occupy 
themselves  in  walking,  driving  or  with  out-of-door  games. 

The  present  officers  are  Dr.  D.  M.  Trice,  president ;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Trice,  vice-president,  who,  with  C.  Chastain  Cocke,  of  Fluvanna, 
are  directors.  W.  W.  Waddell,  of  Charlottesville,  is  treasurer. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

An  Act  to  Make  Provision  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  Idiots, 
Lunatics  and  Other  Persons  of  Unsound  Mind,  1769. 

1.  Whereas  several  persons  of  insane  and  disordered  minds  have  been 
frequently  found  wandering  in  different  parts  of  this  colony,  and  no 
certain  provision  having  been  yet  made  either  towards  effecting  a  cure 
of  those  whose  cases  are  not  become  quite  desperate,  nor  for  restraining 
others  who  may  be  dangerous  to  society;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Governor,  Council  and  Burgesses  of  the  present  General  Assembly,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Hon.  John 
Blair,  William  Nelson,  Thomas  Nelson,  Robert  Carter  and  Peyton  Ran¬ 
dolph,  esquires,  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  John  Randolph,  Benjamin 
Waller,  John  Blair,  Jr.,  George  Wythe,  Dudley  Diggs,  Jr.,  Lewis  Burwell, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Thomas  Everard  and  John  Tazewell,  esquires,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  constituted  trustees  for  founding  and  establishing  a  public 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  such  persons  as  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  rules  and  orders  established  by  this  act,  be  sent  thereto. 
And  the  said  trustees  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  public  hospital  for  persons  of  insane  and 
disordered  minds. 

And  for  the  better  and  more  regular  ordering  of  the  business  of  the 
said  hospital,  the  said  directors  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  a 
choice  of  a  president,  who,  with  any  six  of  the  other  directors,  shall  hold 
court  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  in  case  of  the  absence,  sickness, 
or  death  of  the  said  president,  the  other  members  of  the  said  court  may 
choose  another  president,  either  perpetual  or  temporary,  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  may  require ;  and  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  absence  out 
of  the  colony  for  the  space  of  two  years  of  one  or  more  of  said  directors, 
the  president  for  the  time  being  and  the  rest  of  the  directors,  continuing 
in  office,  shall,  and  may  proceed  to  the  choice  of  other  fit  and  able  persons 
to  supply  all  such  vacancies. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said 
Court  of  Directors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  empowered  to  purchase  a 
piece  or  parcel  of  land,  not  exceeding  four  acres,  the  most  healthy  in 
situation  that  can  be  procured,  and  as  convenient  as  may  be  to  the  City 
of  Williamsburg,  and  to  contract  for  the  building  thereon  of  a  commodious 
house  or  houses  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  such  disordered 
persons  as  are  described  by  this  act,  and  to  provide  a  proper  keeper  and 
matron  of  said  hospital,  with  necessary  nurses  and  guards,  and  as  occasion 
may  require  to  call  in  any  physicians  or  surgeons  for  the  assistance  and 
relief  of  such  poor  patients,  and  to  provide  necessaries  for  their  comfortable 
support  and  maintenance ;  and  in  general,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  and 
ordain  all  such  rules,  orders  and  regulations  for  the  better  establishing 
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and  governing  such  hospital  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit  and  necessary,  and 
for  the  better  and  more  regular  determining  who  are  the  proper  objects 
of  this  act. 

3-  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  any  magistrate 
of  the  quorum,  in  any  county  within  this  colony,  or  any  chief  magistrate 
of  any  city  or  borough,  either  upon  his  own  knowledge  or  on  proper 
information  that  any  such  disordered  person  is  going  at  large  in  his  county, 
city  or  borough,  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  sheriff,  or  any  one  of  the  constables  of  the  said  county,  city  or  borough, 
commanding  him  to  bring  such  person  before  himself,  or  any  other  justice 
of  the  quorum,  and  any  other  two  magistrates,  which  three  magistrates, 
being  assembled,  may  examine  the  said  person  supposed  to  be  disordered 
in  his  or  her  senses,  and  take  such  evidence  in  writing,  touching  his  or 
her  sanity  and  the  cause  of  it  as  they  can  procure;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
expedient  and  necessary  to  such  magistrates,  or  a  majority  of  them,  they 
shall  forthwith,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals,  transmit  such 
disordered  person,  together  with  the  depositions  taken  before  them,  either 
with  or  without  a  guard  as  may  seem  necessary,  to  the  public  hospital,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  said  hospital,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  such 
person,  and  immediately  give  notice  to  the  president  of  the  directors,  who 
shall  in  convenient  time  summon  his  court  to  consider  what  is  further 
necessary  to  be  done ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  such  court  that  such  person 
is  a  proper  object  of  this  act,  they  shall  enter  his  name  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  this  purpose,  and  pursue  such  measures  as  his  or  her  case  may  require. 

4.  Provided  always,  if  any  friends  of  such  person  will  appear  before 
such  magistrates  or  such  Court  of  Directors  and  give  sufficient  security 
that  proper  care  shall  be  taken  of  such  person,  and  that  he  or  she  shall 
be  restrained  or  secured  from  going  at  large  till  he  or  she  is  restored 
to  his  or  her  senses,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  justices  or  such 
court  to  deliver  such  person  to  his  or  her  friends. 

5-  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  sheriff 
or  other  officer  conveying  such  disordered  person  to  the  public  hospital 
shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  expenses  as  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  shall  seem  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  quality 
of  such  person. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
treasurer  of  this  colony  for  the  time  being  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  pay,  upon  the  Governor’s  warrant,  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  purchasing  the  land,  building  the  hospital,  and  other  incidental  charges, 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £1200;  and  for  each 
person  removed,  to  be  maintained  in  the  said  hospital,  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£25  per  annum. 

7.  And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  some  persons  may  fall  into  the 
unhappy  circumstances  described  by  this  act  whose  estates  may  be  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  support  and  maintenance  in  the  said  hospital, 
where  they  may  be  more  securely  kept  and  managed,  and  with  much  less 
anxiety  to  their  friends;  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
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That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  court  of  any  county,  city  or  borough 
within  this  colony,  upon  application  to  them,  made  by  the  friend  or  guardian 
of  any  such  insane  or  disorderly  person,  to  appoint  three  or  more  of  their 
members  to  inquire,  upon  oath  to  be  taken  before  such  court,  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  such  person,  and  also  into  the  circumstances  of  his  or 
her  estate ;  and  if,  upon  the  report  of  the  persons  so  appointed,  it  shall 
appear  to  such  court  necessary  or  expedient  that  such  person  shall  be 
placed  in  the  said  hospital,  the  said  court  is  hereby  empowered  and  required 
to  order  and  direct  such  person  to  be  forthwith  removed  thereto,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  settle  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  said  hospital  for 
such  person’s  support  and  maintenance  out  of  his  or  her  estate,  having 
regard  to  the  net  profits  thereof. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said 
Court  of  Directors  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  receive  such 
persons  into  the  said  hospital,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  ordain 
such  rules  and  orders  for  the  better  government  of  such  person,  according 
to  his  or  her  quality,  and  the  allowance  made  out  of  his  or  her  estate,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  necessary  or  expedient.  And  the  said  Court  of  Directors 
are  hereby  directed  and  required  to  keep  distinct  and  proper  accounts  of 
the  expenditures  of  all  such  monies  which  shall  be  paid  into  their  hands, 
to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  when  the  same  shall  be  called  for. 

9.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  any 
person  who  shall  be  taken  into  the  said  hospital  shall  recover  his  or  her 
perfect  senses,  so  that  he  or  she,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Court  of 
Directors,  may  be  safely  released,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
said  court  to  discharge  such  person,  giving  him  or  her  a  proper  certificate 
thereof. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  this  act 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Assembly. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  WASHINGTON.1 

In  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  an  American  fur  trader, 
named  Henry,  was  operating-  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  In  1808  one  of  his  houses  was  attacked  by  Indians,  who  killed 
all  the  men  connected  therewith  but  one,  who  escaped.  In  a 
destitute  condition,  he  wandered  about  for  weeks.  The  massacre 
of  his  companions,  added  to  his  later  troubles,  affected  his  mind, 
the  disorder,  however,  being  of  a  harmless  character.  While  in  this 
condition  he  fell  in  with  other  Indians  in  the  Snake  River  country, 
who  took  him  into  their  care,  and  for  three  years  housed,  fed  and 
clothed  him,  giving  him  treatment  as  good  as  they  themselves 
enjoyed. 

In  1810  John  Jacob  Astor  sent  two  expeditions  to  the  Columbia 
River.  One  came  on  the  ship  Tonquin,  and,  arriving  first,  estab¬ 
lished  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  place  since  called  Astoria. 
The  other  left  St.  Louis  in  August,  1810,  and  spent  the  following 
winter  on  the  upper  Missouri  River.  In  1811  this  expedition 
separated  into  two  divisions,  one  headed  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  the 
other  by  Donald  McKenzie.  The  latter  came  upon  the  Indians 
who  had  the  demented  young  man.  At  times  his  mind  was  wholly 
or  partially  clear  and  he  was  able  to  tell  his  story.  He  was  Archi¬ 
bald  Pelton,  from  Connecticut.  McKenzie  took  charge  of  him 
and,  after  a  terrible  journey,  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1812.  These  men  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  other 
men  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  also  came  in  1811,  were 
the  first  white  people  to  make  permanent  settlement  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

The  Indians  of  the  Lower  Columbia  were  particularly  impressed 
with  Pelton.  They  heard  him  called  by  name  and  thought  that  the 
word  indicated  his  mental  condition.  Having  no  word  of  their 
own  of  a  satisfactory  character,  they  adopted  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  white  man.  He  was  “  Pelton,”  insane  or  foolish.  An 
Indian  similarly  affected  was  “  Kahkwa  Pelton  ” ;  “  Pelton  Kloot- 

1  Extracts  from  “  The  Insane  in  Washington  Territory,”  by  Thomas  W. 
Prosch,  Seattle,  Washington;  read  before  the  King  County  Medical  Society, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Nov.  17,  1913. 
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chamn  was  a  foolish  woman.  Other  coast  Indians  also  adopted 
it.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  and  it  appears  in 
every  Chinook  dictionary  as  the  word  signifying  the  various  forms 
of  mental  affliction. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1854  Edward  Moore,  a  sailor,  was 
found  on  the  beach  a  few  miles  north  of  Seattle,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  days  living  on  raw  mussels.  He  was  brought  to  town, 
where  it  was  found  that,  besides  being  insane,  his  feet  were  frozen, 
the  toes  being  dead.  In  lieu  of  surgical  instruments,  a  sharp  axe 
was  used  to  cut  them  off.  David  Maurer  and  S.  B.  Simons,  the 
keepers  of  the  hotel,  kept  him  for  several  weeks,  and  Dr.  William¬ 
son  did  what  he  could  for  him  in  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to 
sanity.  All  efforts  failed,  however,  to  do  more  than  prolong  his 
life.  An  arrangement  was  finally  made  with  Dr.  M.  P.  Burns  of 
Steilacoom  to  take  him,  the  doctor  and  the  people  of  King  County 
to  endeavor  to  get  from  the  Legislature  of  Washington  Territory 
money  to  pay  for  his  care.  The  Legislature  accordingly  in 
December  of  1855  received  a  communication  from  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  King  County,  requesting  the  territory  to  pay  the  bills 
incurred  in  keeping  and  caring  for  this  “  non-resident  lunatic 
pauper.” 

The  Committee  on  Claims  reported  to  the  Legislature  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  stated  that  they  deemed  it  impolitic  at  that  early 
date  of  territorial  existence  to  pass  a  law  giving  relief  to  those 
interested,  and  thereby  setting  a  precedent  that  would,  if  carried 
out,  bring  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  on  the  people  of  the  territory. 
They  further  stated  that  they  considered  that  the  sixth  section  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  support  of  the  poor  was  sufficient  to  govern 
all  such  cases. 

No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  presented  for  the  care 
and  keeping  of  Edward  Moore  amounted  to  $1659.  The  entire 
income  of  the  territory  that  year  amounted  to  $1199.50,  or  $459 
less  than  the  expenses  connected  with  this  one  case.  The  final 
expense  to  the  people  of  King  County  was  more  than  $800,  or  an 
average  of  $4  per  capita. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Burns  learned  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
he  put  the  insane  sailor  on  a  boat  and  sent  him  back  to  Seattle.  The 
people  there  arranged  with  the  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel  to  take 
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him  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  arrange  for  his  return 
to  Boston,  he  being  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

The  same  Legislature  which  refused  this  claim  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  before  ending  the  session  instructing  their  delegate  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  exert  his  influence  to  procure  from  Congress  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  marine  hospital,  a 
portion  of  which  to  be  set  apart  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  at 
some  suitable  point  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  resolution  apparently  had  effect,  for  provision  was  soon 
made  for  a  marine  hospital  at  Port  Townsend,  where  seamen, 
sick  from  any  cause,  were  cared  for.  Fifteen  years  later  Congress 
appropriated  $20,000  to  assist  the  territory  in  caring  for  the  insane, 
and  later  gave  both  land  and  buildings  at  Fort  Steilacoom. 

For  seven  years  following  the  case  of  Edward  Moore  there 
was  no  public  care  of  the  insane  in  Washington  Territory.  If  they 
had  no  friends  or  relations  they  were  allowed  to  get  along  as  best 
they  could.  In  some  cases  they  were  taken  to  California,  where 
there  was  an  asylum  at  Stockton.  After  Doctors  Hawthorne  and 
Loryea  established  a  private  sanitarium  at  Portland,  Ore.,  some 
of  the  insane  of  Washington  Territory  received  care  there. 

The  Legislature  of  1862,  however,  took  definite  action  looking 
to  a  proper  and  more  humane  course  in  connection  with  the  insane. 
Governor  Pickering  and  Auditor  Walker  accordingly,  after  solicit¬ 
ing  bids  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  the  territory,  made  a  contract 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Vancouver.  The  contract  was  for 
three  years,  and  the  price  paid  per  patient  was  $8  a  week.  The 
amount  paid  the  Sisters  the  first  year  was  $2600. 

In  1866  a  new  contract  was  made  with  James  Huntington  and 
W.  W.  Hays,  of  Monticello.  They  were  to  get  a  dollar  a  day  in 
paper  money  for  the  board,  clothing  and  medical  treatment  of  each 
idiotic  or  insane  patient.  Eleven  patients  were  received  from  the 
Sisters  and  one  patient  was  committed  during  the  year.  Five  were 
men  and  seven  women.  The  contracting  firm  later  became  Hunt¬ 
ington  &  Son.  dheir  contract  expired  in  1871. 

By  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Steilacoom  in  1868  a  mile  square 
of  land  and  houses  became  unused.  Delegate  Flanders  at  once 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  give  the  property  to  Washington 
Territory  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  bill  did  not  then  pass. 
In  the  meantime  the  War  Department  ordered  the  buildings  sold 
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and  on  January  15,  1870,  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Washington  Territory  bought  them  for  $850;  the  houses 
cost  in  1858  $200,000.  Subsequently  Congress  gave  the  land  to 
the  territory. 

On  August  19,  1871,  Fort  Steilacoom  was  formally  opened  as 
an  insane  asylum.  A  contract  was  made  with  Hill  Harmon  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  for  five  years.  In  1876  the  territory  assumed, 
through  its  regular  salaried  agents,  all  the  care  and  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  the  insane. 

The  second  asylum  for  the  insane  was  that  at  Medical  Lake,  now 
the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  was  opened  in  May, 
1891.  The  third  is  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located 
at  Sedro-Woolley,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in 
1909.  In  1892  the  State  of  Washington  established  the  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  at  Medical  Lake. 

By  Section  1  of  House  Bill  No.  364,  approved  March  17,  1897, 
the  Boards  of  Trustees,  respectively,  of  the  Western  Washington 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Eastern  Washington  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  the  Washington  State  Reform  School,  the  Washington 
Soldiers’  Home  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  were  abolished. 

Section  2  of  the  same  act  created  in  their  stead  a  State  Board  of 
Audit  and  Control  for  the  government,  control  and  maintenance 
of  the  before-mentioned  institutions ;  the  board  to  consist  of  five 
citizens  of  the  state,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  four  to  serve  without  compensation,  the 
fifth  to  be  specially  appointed,  and  to  be  known  as  Commissioner 
of  Public  Institutions. 

Section  3  provided  that  the  Governor  should  be  ex-officio  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  that  the  board  should  enter  upon  its  duties 
on  April  1,  1897. 

Section  4  conferred  on  the  board  all  the  powers  and  duties  then 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  respective  boards  of  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  institutions ;  provided  that  the  board  should  not  visit  the 
institution  under  its  charge,  except  when  necessary,  but  that  all 
its  inspection  and  examination  should  be  done  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Institutions ;  the  board  to  make  a  full  report,  showing 
the  condition  of  all  the  said  institutions,  the  expenses  of  the  same 
and  the  expenses  and  the  work  of  the  board,  to  the  Legislature 
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before  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  convening  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Section  5  provided  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  some 
person,  who  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  its 
travelling  auditor,  to  be  known  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Institu¬ 
tions  ;  the  said  commissioner’s  duties  to  be  to  visit  all  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  board,  audit  their  accounts,  and  scrutinize 

their  management,  and  to  report  to  the  board  at  least  once  in  every 
quarter. 

He  was  also  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  board,  his  salary  being 
$1500  per  annum,  and  all  actual  travelling  expenses;  he  to  give 

bond  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board. 

Sections  6  and  7  authorized  the  board  to  lease  state  offices  and 
furnish  the  same,  and  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1000  per 
annum  for  clerk  hire.  It  was  further  provided  that  all  bills 
incurred  by  said  board  in  its  management  of  public  institutions 
under  its  charge  must  be  rendered  to  the  board  under  oath,  and  filed 
once  every  quarter,  or  oftener,  with  the  State  Auditor,  who  must 

audit  them  and  draw  his  warrants  on  the  State  Treasurer  for 
their  payment. 

Chapter  119,  Laws  of  1901,  created  the  State  Board  of  Control 
as  successor  to  the  Board  of  Audit  and  Control,  and  defined 
its  duties  and  powers,  constituting  it  the  governing,  managing 
and  purchasing  board  for  the  six  charitable,  reformatory  and 
penal  institutions  in  existence  at  that  time. 

Chapter  121,  Laws  of  1905,  charged  the  State  Board  of  Control 
with  the  transportation  of  committed  convicts,  insane  and  incor- 
rigible  persons. 

Chapter  166,  Laws  of  1907,  amended  the  original  Board  of 
Control  law  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  to  include 
the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded.  The  State  Capitol  was 
also  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  board  and  provision  made  for 
visitation  to  and  reports  on  conditions,  needs  and  appropriations 
for  the  five  state  educational  institutions,  and  investigation  and 
supervision  of  their  financial  management  and  accounting  systems. 

Chapter  155,  Laws  1907  (“  Indeterminate  Sentence  ”  Act),  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  board,  with  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  constitute 
the  Prison  Board  to  terminate  sentences  and  release  all  prisoners 
hereafter  confined  in  the  penitentiary. 
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Chapter  97,  Laws  of  1909?  defined  the  duties  of  the  board 
relating  to  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  School  for  Deaf  and 
School  for  Blind. 

Chapter  154,  Laws  of  1909,  provided  that  the  board  shall  certify 
to  the  State  Auditor  all  local  improvement  assessments  levied 
against  state  property  occupied  by  any  state  institution. 

Chapter  222,  Laws  of  1909,  designated  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  as  part  of  a  commission  to  acquire  a  site  for  the  Western 
Washington  Hospital  Farm,  construction  of  buildings,  etc.,  trans¬ 
ference  of  patients  thereto  from  the  Western  Washington  Hospital 
for  Insane,  and  management  of  the  institution  generally. 

Chapter  44,  Laws  of  1911,  appropriated  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  and  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings,  the 
institution  to  be  named  the  Northern  Hospital  for  Insane. 

In  1913  the  following  institutions  were  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control:  Western  Hospital  for  Insane,  Eastern 
Hospital  for  Insane,  Northern  Hospital  for  Insane,  Institution  for 
Feeble-minded,  State  Soldiers’  Home,  Washington  Veterans’ 
Home,  State  School  for  Deaf,  State  School  for  the  Blind,  State 
Penitentiary,  State  Training  School  and  State  Reformatory. 

Classes  Committed. — All  insane  persons  having  a  legal  residence 
in  the  state,  not  idiots,  imbeciles,  harmless  chronic  dements  or 
cases  of  acute  mania  a  potu  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

Non-residents  who  come  into  the  state  while  insane  may  be 
committed  for  temporary  care,  or  sailors  becoming  insane  upon 
the  high  seas. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — The  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  any  county,  upon  application  under  oath  alleging  that 
any  person  by  reason  of  insanity  is  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  must 
have  such  person  before  him  and  summon  witnesses  and  two 
reputable  physicians  before  whom  the  judge  must  examine  the 
charge,  unless  the  accused  or  any  one  in  his  behalf  demands  that 
the  question  of  insanity  be  decided  by  a  jury.  If  no  jury  is 
demanded  and  the  physicians  certify  that  the  person  examined  is 
insane,  the  judge  must  commit  him  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  if  he 
believes  that  the  proper  facts  of  insanity  have  been  established. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Writs  of  habeas  corpus  may  be 
granted  for  the  protection  of  insane  persons  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  Superior  Court  or  by  any  judge  of  either  court. 
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Cost  of  Commitment , — When  a  person  is  found  to  be  insane  the 
cost  of  commitment  must  be  paid  by  the  county. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AUDIT  AND  CONTROL. 

John  R.  Rogers  (Governor)  . April  i,  1897 

Ernest  Lester  (Sec.  and  Com.  of  Pub.  Insts.)  .April  1,  1897 

Wm.  M.  Redpath . . . April  1,  1897 

Henry  J.  Snively . April  1,  1897 

John  C.  Stallcup  . April  1,  1897 

Dr.  J.  Eugene  Jordan . April  1,  1897 


Ernest  Lester  .  . 

STATE  BOARD 

OF  CONTROL. 

Matt  L.  Piles . . 

1906-1910 

C.  W.  Grant  (secretary) 

1901-1903 

C.  C.  Aspinwall . 

1905-1910 

Grant  Neal  . . .  . 

1901-1905 

E.  D.  Cowen . 

1910-1913 

C.  S.  Reed . 

1901-1903 

A.  E.  Cagwin . 

1910-1913 

Jesse  T.  Mills.  . 

1903-1905 

H.  G.  Ballau  (secretary) 

1910-1914 

H.  T.  Jones  (in 

office) . . 

1903- 

H.  W.  Ross  (in  office)  .  . 

1913- 

Charles  A.  Burr 
tary)  . 

(secre- 

1904-1905 

Frank  C.  Morse  (in  of¬ 
fice)  . . . 

1913- 

J.  H.  Davis.  . .  . . 
M.  F.  Kincaid.  . 

1905-1910 

1905-1906 

C.  W.  Stewart  (secre¬ 
tary)  . 

1914- 

WESTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Fort  Steilacoom,  Wash. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  entitled 
“  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Purchase  of  the  Government  Buildings 
at  Fort  Steilacoom  for  an  Insane  Asylum,’’  approved  December  2, 
1869,  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Terri¬ 
torial  Secretary  and  Territorial  Auditor,  purchased  the  buildings 
from  the  federal  government  on  the  15th  of  January,  1870,  for  the 
sum  of  $850.  Section  4  of  this  act  provided  that  the  buildings 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  commissioners  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  insane  and  idiotic  persons,  to  be  prepared  and  used  by 
them  as  an  insane  asylum,  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  with 
Huntington  &  Sons  on  July  15,  1871. 

In  the  meantime  a  contract  was  made  by  the  territorial  authori¬ 
ties  with  Hill  Harmon,  of  Olympia,  to  clothe  and  to  keep  the  insane 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  dating  from  August  19,  1871,  at  91  cents 
per  diem. 
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After  the  necessary  alterations  of  the  buildings  to  adapt  them 
to  the  purpose  intended  had  been  made  21  patients  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Monticello  on  August  19,  1871,  and  Fort  Steilacoom 
was  formally  opened  as  an  insane  asylum.  Dr.  Stacy  Hemenway 
was  appointed  by  the  commissioners  as  resident  physician. 

From  a  report  of  the  contractor  to  the  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory,  dated  September  30,  1871,  we  learn  that  the  asylum 
building  was  152  feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  into 
two  wards,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  The  male  ward  was 
96  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  containing  a  central  hall  and  20 
rooms,  10  on  each  side.  Under  the  same  roof  was  a  bathroom 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  water  closet  and  wardrobe. 
The  central  hall  was  96  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  having  one  large 
window  at  each  end  and  two  skylights.  On  each  side  of  this  hall 
were  10  rooms,  each  18  feet  in  length  by  9  feet  in  width.  These 
rooms,  together  with  the  central  hall,  accommodated  about  40 
patients. 

The  female  ward  was  56  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  hall  and  10  rooms,  five  on  each  side.  Attached  to  it  was  a  bath¬ 
room  similar  to  that  on  the  male  ward.  The  central  hall  was  56 
feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  having  five  rooms  on  each  side,  18  feet 
in  length  by  9  feet  in  width.  These  rooms,  together  with  the 
central  hall,  accommodated  about  20  patients. 

All  windows  in  the  building  were  secured  by  iron  rods.  On  the 
north  side  was  a  porch  128  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  enclosed  by 
lattice-work.  At  the  east  end  of  the  building  was  an  airing  court, 
containing  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  and  enclosed  by  a  board 
fence  14  feet  high.  The  building  was  heated  by  two  large  box 
stoves,  with  sheet-iron  drums  attached,  one  in  the  male  ward  and 
one  in  the  female  ward.  The  building  containing  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  was  60  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide,  and  was  joined  to 
the  central  building,  forming  a  south  wing.  There  were  separate 
dining  rooms  for  male  and  female  patients,  respectively,  and  a 
small  room  for  the  superintendent  and  employees. 

The  water  supply  was  obtained  from  a  spring  2000  feet  distant 
from  the  asylum,  being  forced  by  a  ram  to  a  brick  tank  with  a 
capacity  of  6000  gallons. 

The  total  number  of  patients  on  October  1,  1871,  was  23. 

According  to  the  terms  of  his  contract  the  contractor  was 
required  simply  to  clothe  and  keep  the  insane,  and  the  physician 
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was  supposed  to  have  full  supervision  and  control  over  the  medical, 
moral  and  sanitary  management  of  the  establishment.  This  dual 
system  soon  led  to  trouble  during  Dr.  Hemenway’s  term  of  service, 
and  his  successor,  Dr.  H.  C.  Willison,  was  compelled  to  resign  in 
turn  by  reason  of  the  deplorable  conditions  he  found  prevailing, 
and  which,  under  the  terms  of  his  contract,  he  was  powerless  to 
remedy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ballard,  of  Oregon. 

Conditions  finally  became  such  that  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Washington  Territory  undertook,  in  1875,  to  remedy 
affairs  and  appointed  an  investigating  committee  to  look  into  the 
charges  of  ill  treatment  and  report  their  findings.  The  committee  s 
report  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  Olympia  in  1875. 

Dr.  Ballard  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  by  Dr.  F.  S. 
Sparling,  who  served  until  June  1,  1877,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Rufus  Willard. 

From  Dr.  Willard’s  report,  dated  October  1,  1877,  it  seems  that 
the  old  system  of  awarding  the  contract  for  the  keeping  of  the 
insane  of  the  teriitory  had  at  last  been  done  away  with,  and  that 
the  medical  superintendent  was  in  complete  charge  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  with  territorial  appropriations  for  its  maintenance. 

At  that  time  there  were  93  patients  under  treatment. 

The  report  for  1883  of  Dr.  John  W.  Waughop,  superintendent, 
shows  129  patients  in  the  asylum,  at  a  per  capita  cost  per  week  of 
$4-34- 

Various  improvements  are  noted,  among  them  being  an  assembly 
room  and  chapel,  30  feet  by  40  feet ;  a  turbine  wheel  and  two  force 
pumps  to  increase  the  water  supply;  new  drainage;  a  number  of 
trees  planted,  and  a  flower  garden  for  the  female  ward.  The  farm 
consisted  of  600  acres,  and  the  institution  was  supplied  with  milk 
by  its  own  herd  of  cows.  A  number  of  hogs  and  chickens  were 
raised  each  year.  Patients  assisted  in  the  farm  and  garden  work, 
in  the  wards,  laundry,  kitchen,  bakery,  carpenter  shop,  tin  shop, 
blacksmith’s  shop,  etc. 

On  April  1,  1897,  Dr.  F.  L.  Goddard  was  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  W.  Waughop. 

In  1900  the  number  of  patients  had  risen  to  694?  and  the  hospital 
had  become,  by  successive  additions,  a  large  and  progressive 
institution.  The  old  buildings  had  been  replaced  by  brick  buildings 
of  an  up-to-date  character,  with  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  a 
modern  hospital  for  the  insane. 
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An  additional  wing,  with  accommodations  for  about  100  male 
patients,  was  erected,  and  occupied  on  March  i,  1900,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  A  new  ice  machine  was  installed,  and  the  boiler  plant  and 
bathing  apparatus  remodeled. 

In  March,  1902,  Dr.  F.  L.  Goddard  was  succeeded  as  superinten¬ 
dent  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Parks.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1904  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  McLeish. 

In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $101,000  for  two  separate 
ward  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  140  patients  each.  They  are  of 
brick,  fireproof,  well  ventilated  and  sanitary  in  every  respect.  In 
1905  the  board  purchased  93  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  hospital 
grounds  on  the  west  to  be  used  as  additional  pasture  land. 

In  1907  Dr.  A.  P.  Calhoun  was  superintendent  in  place  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  McLeish. 

In  1913  the  average  daily  population  was  1440  patients,  and  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  was  45  cents  per  day  per  capita.  The 
state  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  amounted  to 
$577>690- 

The  hospital  has  a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  plant  and  separate 
cottages  for  tubercular  patients.  Patients  are  employed  as  much  as 
possible  and  amusements  are  many  and  varied,  such  as  baseball, 
dancing,  amateur  theatricals,  band  music,  walks,  drives  and  indoor 
games. 

The  main  buildings  are  on  the  congregate  plan,  with  extended 
wings ;  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  pleasing  in  appearance. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  Stacy  Hemenway... 

1871-1873 

Dr.  F.  L.  Goddard.  . 

_  1897-1902 

Dr.  H.  C.  Willison . 

1873-1874 

Dr.  C.  M.  Parks.  . .  . 

. . .  .  1902-1904 

Dr.  Ballard  . 

1874-1875 

Dr.  A.  H.  McLeish. 

_  1904-1906 

Dr.  F.  S.  Sparling . 

1875-1877 

Dr.  A.  P.  Calhoun 

(in 

Dr.  Rufus  Willard.  ..... 
Dr.  John  W.  Waughop . . 

1877-1880 

1880-1897 

office)  . 

.  . . .  1906- 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Shaver . 

1887-1897 

Dr.  J.  W.  Doughty.  . . 

.  . .  .  1907- 

Dr.  D.  M.  Angus . 

1897-1899 

Dr.  Flora  Mustard.  . . 

.  ...  1907- 

Dr.  J.  M.  Crump . 

1899-1902 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Welt.  .. 

.  . .  .  1909- 

Dr.  A.  H.  McLeish. . 

1902-1904 

Dr.  F.  J.  Doherty.  . . 

_  1911-1912 

Dr.  A.  C.  Stewart . 

1902- 

Dr.  G.  0.  Ireland.  . . . 

. .  . .  1912- 

Dr.  Welmot  D.  Read.  . .  . 

1904- 

Dr.  B.  E.  Cahoon... 

. . . .  1912- 

Dr.  J.  W.  Snoke . 

Dr.  A.  B.  Holmes . 

1905- 1911 

1906- 

Dr.  A.  C.  Stewart... 

. ...  1913- 
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EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Medical  Lake,  Wash. 

The  great  distance  in  transporting  patients  to  the  Western  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  which  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  state,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Eastern 
State  Hospital. 

The  first  buildings  were  erected  in  1890  and  consisted  of  a 
central  administration  building,  with  a  wing  on  each  side  and  a 
rear  wing  for  the  kitchen,  engine  room  and  laundry.  The  entire 
plant  was  made  of  brick,  with  a  granite  foundation,  lathed  and 
plastered  inside.  Each  wing  was  three  stories  high  and  accom¬ 
modated  150  patients.  The  buildings  were  of  the  old  Kirkbride 
plan. 

The  building  commissioners  were  D.  M.  Drumheller,  B.  B. 
Glasscock  and  Stanley  Hallett.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees,  con¬ 
sisting  of  D.  F.  Percival,  Dr.  Wilson  Lockhart  and  Charles 
McDouall,  were  appointed  in  1890. 

In  1892  W.  J.  Dwyer  was  appointed  in  place  of  Dr.  Wilson 
Lockhart,  whose  term  had  expired.  This  local  board  continued  in 
office  until  1897,  when  it  was  abolished  and  the  State  Board  of 
Audit  and  Control  assumed  power. 

In  May,  189L  20  patients  were  received  from  the  Western 
Washington  Hospital  and  in  July,  the  same  year,  102  more.  These 
patients  had  been  committed  from  counties  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  the  territory  which  thereafter  was  designated  as  the 
district  especially  belonging  to  this  hospital. 

As  twice  as  many  men  as  women  were  and  are  still  committed 
to  this  hospital,  additional  room  became  necessary.  A  second 
wing  was  erected  for  men  in  1894.  It  was,  like  the  two  original 
wings,  three  stories  high  and  accommodated  1 50  patients.  While 
not  fireproof,  it  was  an  improvement  over  the  older  wings,  having 
all  partitions  made  of  brick  and  tile,  with  hard  plaster  finish.  It 
had  no  rooms  or  dormitories  in  the  front  of  the  building,  so  the 
wards  were  exceedingly  well  lighted.  The  flooring  was  of  maple 
and  each  ward  had  two  fireplaces — one  at  each  end. 

d  he  gi  owth  of  the  hospital  population  made  it  necessary  to 
erect  additional  wards  for  women.  In  1903  a  three-story  wing, 

1  By  Dr.  John  M.  Semple. 
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accommodating  105  patients,  was  built  for  women.  It  was  some¬ 
what  similar  in  construction  to  Wing  Two  South,  but  the  wards 
were  not  so  well  lighted,  as  there  were  four  rooms  in  the  front  of 
the  building  on  each  ward.  The  floors  were  of  fir  instead  of 
maple. 

Wing  Three  South  was  built  in  1907  and  accommodates  150  men 
patients.  It  is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  can  be  made. 

Wings  Four  South  and  Three  North  were  completed  about  July, 
1912.  They  are,  like  Wing  Three  South,  practically  fireproof, 
with  many  modern  conveniences.  Wing  Four  South  was  erected 
especially  in  view  of  caring  for  the  convict  insane.  The  number 
of  convict  insane  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
general  population  and  they  are  too  dangerous  to  keep  in  ordinary 
wards  This  wing  is  as  light,  airy  and  cheerful  as  any  of  the  others, 
but  specially  prepared  window  guards  and  doors  are  installed. 

Other  additional  improvements  consist  of  large  dairy  and  stock 
barns,  separate  buildings  for  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop, 
laundry,  paint  shop  and  bakery.  A  new  farm  house,  with  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  farmer,  cook  and  15  patients,  has  been  erected 
on  a  detached  farm.  The  building  has  all  modern  improvements 
in  the  line  of  heating  and  plumbing. 

Improvements  recently  made  and  in  course  of  construction 
consist  of  additions  built  to  enlarge  the  congregate  dining  rooms, 
water  closets,  lavatories,  bath  rooms  remodeled,  floors  and  walls 
covered  with  white  vitrified  tiling,  and  modern  sanitary  plumbing 
installed  in  nine  of  the  older  wards. 

Hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  has  been  installed ;  and  a  modern- 
equipped  surgery  centrally  located,  with  dressing  rooms  on  the 
wards.  Six  of  the  older  wards  are  refloored  with  white  maple. 
A  cold  storage  plant,  with  five  large  cooling  boxes,  each  8  feet  by 
20  feet  by  8  feet,  and  granite  and  concrete  root  cellar,  120  feet  by 
36  feet,  have  been  built,  as  well  as  a  hay  and  straw  barn. 

There  is  a  modern  dairy  barn  to  accommodate  61  cows  with 
milking  machines ;  an  aseptic  milk-cooling  room,  and  a  cutting 
room,  with  electric-driven  machinery.  An  entirely  new  poultry 
plant  has  been  rebuilt  to  accommodate  1000  laying  hens  and  the 
piggery  remodeled  on  modern  lines  to  accommodate  500  pigs 
There  is  also  a  fruit  house  20  feet  by  40  feet  by  10  feet. 
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In  1912  a  granite  addition  was  made  to  the  boiler  room,  doubling 
its  capacity ;  also  a  new  concrete  coal  bunker,  with  a  capacity  of 
2000  tons. 

The  hospital  owns  833  acres  of  land,  about  400  of  which  are  in 
cultivation. 

The  population  in  1914  consisted  of  719  men  and  337  women,  a 
total  of  1056.  On  November  1,  1913,  Dr.  J.  M.  Semple  resigned 
as  superintendent.  Dr.  A.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  first  assistant  physician, 
was  in  charge  as  acting  superintendent  until  September  25,  1914, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


John  M.  Semple,  M.  D..  1890-1897 
Wilson  Lockhart,  M.  D..  1897-1899 

J.  D.  McLean,  M.  D .  1899-1902 

W.  J.  Howells,  M.  D _  1902-1905 


W.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D..  1905-1907 
John  M.  Semple,  M.  D..  1907-1913 
A.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  M.  D..  1913- 


ASSISTANT 


W.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D..  1891-1897 

J.  D.  McLean,  M.  D .  1897-1899 

L.  W.  Beans,  M.  D .  1899-1900 

R.  J.  James,  M.  D.  (two 

months)  .  1900-1900 

G.  E.  Howe,  M.  D.  (three 

months)  .  1900-1900 

G.  W.  Farmer,  M.  D .  1900-1901 

T.  E.  Hoxsey,  M.  D.  (11 

months)  .  1901-1901 

J.  S.  Newcomb,  M.  D..  . .  1901-1902 
W.  J.  Howells,  M.  D. 

(three  months)  .  1 902-190 2 


PHYSICIANS. 

W.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D. 


(two  months) .  1905-1905 

A.  P.  Calhoun,  M.  D .  1905-1906 

E.  W.  Fell,  M.  D. .  1906-1913 

Wm.  Dietz,  M.  D .  1907-1908 

George  H.  Searcy,  M.  D. 

(two  months)  .  1908-1908 

A.  S.  Oliver,  M.  D .  1908-1913 

M.  W.  Conway,  M.  D. 

(in  office)  .  1912- 

J.  C.  Boyle,  M.  D.  (in 
office)  .  1913- 


STEWARDS. 


Frederick  H.  Brown....  1891-1894 


A.  B.  Craig .  1894-1897 

J.  B.  Walker .  1897-1898 

W.  A.  Cox .  1898-1902 

Chas.  McDouall  .  1902-1906 


B.  L.  Williams .  1906-1906 

H.  D.  Salnave .  1906-1907 


D.  G.  Wakefield  (in  of¬ 
fice) 
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NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Sedro- Woolley,  Wash. 

The  Legislature  of  Washington,  by  Chapter  222,  Laws  of  1909, 
designated  the  State  Board  of  Control  as  part  of  a  commission  to 
acquire  a  site  for  the  Western  Washington  Hospital  Farm;  con¬ 
struct  buildings,  etc. ;  transfer  patients  thereto  from  the  Western 
Washington  Hospital  for  Insane,  and  manage  the  institution 
generally.  Chapter  44,  Laws  of  1911,  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  land  and  the  construction  of  permanent 
buildings,  and  created  the  proposed  hospital  farm  a  separate 
institution,  under  the  title  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  Insane. 

The  institution  was  located  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Sedro-Woolley, 
and,  as  originally  established,  was  intended  as  a  farm  for  harmless 
patients  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Hospital  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  Under  its  new  designation  it  will 
soon  be  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  will  shortly  be  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  receiving  hospital. 

The  institution  was  opened  April  1,  1911.  Dr.  A.  H.  McLeish 
was  the  first  superintendent.  He  served  until  August  5,  1913, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Cass.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1914,  Dr.  Cass  was  succeeded  by  the  present  superinten¬ 
dent,  Dr.  J.  W.  Doughty,  who  was  promoted  from  the  position  of 
first  assistant  physician  at  the  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Four  cottages  or  ward  buildings  have  been  built.  They  are  of 
excellent  design  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  basement,  of  concrete  construction,  with  tile  roofs ; 
strictly  fireproof  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
and  approved  plans  for  buildings  of  this  character.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  in  order 
to  afiford  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort  to  the  patients. 

The  kitchen  building  comprises  several  departments,  including 
attendants’  dining  room,  bakery,  kitchen,  refrigerating  and  store 
rooms. 

A  new  building  has  been  built  to  house  pigs,  the  old  structure 
being  much  too  small  for  the  number  requiring  shelter.  A  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  tunnel,  5  feet  6  inches  inside  measurement,  has 

1  Compiled  from  “  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,”  Olympia,  Wash.,  1914 
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been  constructed  to  carry  the  steam  and  electric  lines  from  the 
power  house  to  the  several  building's.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cleaning  and  cultivating  additional 
land,  building  roads,  grading,  laying  drains  and  sewers,  cutting 
wood  and  repairing  barns.  Most  of  the  preliminary  work  has  been 
done  with  the  assistance  of  patient  labor. 

The  population  of  the  hospital  September  31,  1914,  was  287,  of 
which  94  were  housed  in  the  old  temporary  buildings. 

The  four  new  buildings  will  have  a  capacity  of  80  each,  or  320 
in  all. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  the 
hospital  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  April  1,  1913,  $463,000. 
Of  this  the  following  amounts  were  expended  from  April  1,  1913, 
to  September  31,  1914:  Maintenance,  $77,776.35  ;  kitchen,  etc., 
$394  7947;  four  cottages,  $238,681.29;  purchase  of  additional 
land,  $2200;  leaving  unexpended  $105,162.89. 

The  appropriations  requested  for  the  fiscal  period  beginning 
April  1,  1915,  are  as  follows:  Maintenance,  $273,750;  two  ward 
buildings,  $128,000;  auditorium,  $30,000;  commissary  building, 
$10,000;  farm  building,  $30,000 ;  laundry  and  equipment,  $15,000 ; 
refrigeration  plant,  $8000;  reservoir  and  sewerage  system,  $12,- 
000;  equipment  for  surgical  room  and  pathological  laboratory, 
$1800,  library,  $500;  increase  of  dairy  stock,  $2000:  clearing 
land,  construction  of  roads  and  repairs,  $8500;  total,  $519,550. 

The  present  officers  ( 1914)  are : 

Dr.  J.  vV.  Doughty . Superintendent. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Miller . Assistant  physician. 


STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Medical  Lake,  Wash. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1892  on  a  tract  of  land  about 
2000  feet  distant  from  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at 
Medical  Lake. 

Ihe  original  buildings  consist  of  two  fireproof  cottages,  with  a 
capacity  of  64  inmates  each,  as  well  as  school  rooms  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  department,  and  a  combined  administration  and  ward  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  are  also  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms,  offices  and  em- 
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ployees’  quarters.  This  building  is  of  brick  and  of  slow  burning 
construction.  There  is  also  a  group  consisting  of  boiler-house, 
shop  and  laundry,  and  a  separate  cold  storage  building.  Only 
females  are  kept  in  this  division  and  its  capacity  is  250  inmates. 

During  1914  the  Board  of  Control  erected  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  original  buildings  five  new  fireproof 
buildings,  and  removed  thereto  all  the  male  patients  hitherto  kept 
in  the  original  buildings.  These  new  buildings  consist  of  a  cus¬ 
todial  division,  accommodating  120  inmates  ;  three  cottages,  accom¬ 
modating  60  each ;  and  a  shop  building,  with  commissary  and 
school  rooms  on  the  second  story.  The  capacity  of  the  boys’  colony 
is  300 ;  the  total  capacity  of  both  units  is  550.  The  buildings  at  the 
colony,  with  furnishings,  fixtures  and  improvements,  cost  nearly 
$250,000.  The  maintenance  of  two  separate  units  so  far  apart  is 
considered  unadvisable,  and  the  Legislature  of  1914-1915  appro¬ 
priated  $296,000  for  additional  buildings  to  be  erected  at  the  new 
site,  to  accommodate  the  females  now  provided  for  in  the  original 
structures.  When  this  is  done  the  buildings  thus  vacated  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  adjoins 
their  present  location. 

The  land  holdings  of  the  institution  comprise  about  634  acres, 
over  half  of  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  farm 
supplies  the  institution  with  all  the  farm  produce  and  vegetables 
required,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  dairy  herd.  The  appropriation  for 
the  new  work,  however,  provides  for  a  dairy  barn  and  stock. 

A  school  department  is  maintained  from  September  1  to  June  1. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  industrial  work.  Instruction  is 
given  in  music,  drawing,  painting,  physical  culture,  rug  and  carpet 
weaving,  etc.  Holidays  are  appropriately  observed  and  twice  a 
week  there  is  an  entertainment,  consisting  of  dancing,  a  concert 
and  moving  pictures. 

The  population  on  May  4,  1915,  consisted  of  235  males  and  183 
females — a  total  of  418.  There  is  a  waiting  list  of  about  70. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  S.  C.  Woodruff,  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  Edith  M.  Woodruff,  matron. 
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PUGET  SOUND  SANATORIUM. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Puget  Sound  Sanatorium,  a  private  institution  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  mental  nervous  cases,  was  first  established  in 
Seattle  in  January,  1909,  by  Drs.  J.  B.  Uoughary,  of  Seattle,  and 
W.  T.  Williamson,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Three  buildings  were  leased  in  the  outskirts  of  Seattle,  overlook¬ 
ing  Uake  Washington  and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  buildings 
were  detached  and  admirably  suited  to  sanatorium  purposes. 

Up  to  April,  191 1,  the  business  had  been  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  and  management  of  Dr.  Uoughary,  but  owing  to  poor  health 
he  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  practice  and  the  entire  stock 
of  the  company  and  equipment  was  bought  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Snoke 
and  Peter  Jensen. 

For  six  years  prior  to  this  Dr.  Snoke  had  occupied  the  position 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Fort  Steila- 
coom,  and  Mr.  Jensen  had  been  employed  in  the  same  institution 
for  a  number  of  years  as  supervisor. 

In  April,  1911,  the  new  management  took  over  the  business  and 
moved  the  sanatorium  to  Steilacoom,  where  a  large  building  was 
leased  for  this  purpose.  However,  after  about  six  months’  opera¬ 
tion  the  institution  was  moved  to  Puyallup.  This  change  proved 
to  be  desirable  in  every  respect. 

A  tract  of  t8  acres  was  purchased,  upon  which  was  a  large 
building  that  had  been  used  as  a  private  residence,  which,  after  a 
few  alterations,  was  admirably  suited  to  sanatorium  purposes. 

During  the  year  1912  two  new  cottages  were  erected,  which  are 
detached  from  the  main  building  and  allow  proper  classification 
for  all  cases.  With  the  present  accommodations  the  normal  capac¬ 
ity  is  about  16. 

In  connection  with  the  sanatorium  a  small  farm  of  several  acres 
is  conducted  and  this,  together  with  dairy,  poultry  and  a  large 
orchard,  gives  an  abundance  of  fresh  supplies. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA.1 


In  the  “  History  of  West  Virginia,"  by  the  late  Virgil  A.  Lewis, 
is  found  the  following: 

The  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  the  oldest  public  institution 
in  West  Virginia,  it  having  had  its  beginning  before  the  formation  of  the 
state.  In  1858  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  had  two  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  One  of  these  was  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Williamsburg; 
the  other  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Staunton.  These  were  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  established,  and  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  that  year,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  Governor,  by  its  provisions,  was  required  to  appoint  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  one  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  two  from  that  part  of  the 
state  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose  duty  it  was  to  meet  in  the  month  of 
June  ensuing,  at  three  points  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  at  such  other  places  as  they  might  deem  neces¬ 
sary,  and  proceed  to  select  a  site  for  the  asylum  to  be  located  in  trans- 
Alleghany  Virginia.  The  three  places  designated  by  the  Governor,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  were  Weston,  in  Lewis  County;  Sutton,  in  Braxton  County;  and 
Fa3^etteville,  in  Fayette  County,  and  the  commissioners  named  to  visit  them 
were  Samuel  T.  Walker,  of  Rockingham  County;  Thomas  Wallace,  of 
Petersburg  City,  and  Dr.  Clement  A.  Harris,  of  Culpeper  County.  These 
gentlemen  having  selected  Weston  as  the  location  for  the  institution,  so 
reported  to  the  Governor,  who  then  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors,  com¬ 
posed  oi  William  E.  Arnold,  John  Brannon  and  Minter  Bailey,  of  Lewis 
County;  James  F.  Jackson,  R.  J.  McClandish  and  Caleb  Boggess,  of  Har¬ 
rison  County;  Johnson  N.  Camden  and  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  of  Wood  County, 
and  Joseph  C.  Spaulding,  whose  duty  it  was  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
not  exceeding  300  acres,  and  to  contract  for  buildings  thereon  suitable  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  persons  of  unsound  mind.  The  act 
carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 
For  the  year  1859-60  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  to  the  institution, 
March  17,  i860,  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  construction,  $10,000  for  main¬ 
tenance,  and  $2000  for  transportation  of  patients,  the  total  appropriations 
aggregating  $137,000.  Of  this  sum  $125,000  was  drawn  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  needed  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  and  deposited 
in  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  at  Weston,  where,  prior  to  June  30, 
1861,  the  sum  of  $98,000  had  been  expended  for  lands,  tools  and  work  on 
the  buildings,  thus  leaving  $27,000  in  the  bank  on  that  date. 

Meantime,  the  Civil  War  had  begun,  and  the  restored  government  of 
Virginia  was  in  process  of  organization  at  Wheeling,  with  Governor  Francis 


1  By  Chas.  A.  Barlow,  M.  D.,  Spencer,  W.  Va. 
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H.  Pierpont  at  its  head.  On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1861,  he  appointed 
John  List,  of  Wheeling,  an  agent  to  repair  to  Weston  and  secure  the 
$27,000  deposited  therein.  At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed  General  Rose- 
crans,  then  in  command  of  the  Federal  troops  at  Clarksburg,  requesting 
him  to  detail  a  detachment  of  cavalry  for  24  hours’  secret  service.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  List  reached  the  place  in  the  afternoon  and  found  the  troops  in  readi¬ 
ness.  Leaving  there  at  dark  the  long,  silent  ride  of  26  miles  continued 
throughout  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  roads 
leading  from  and  into  Weston  were  strongly  picketed.  List  called  on  the 
cashier  and  demanded  the  money.  The  latter  claimed  that  there  v/as  a 
large  amount  due  for  labor.  List,  however,  secured  all  of  the  $27,000,  and 
with  his  escort  returned  to  Clarksburg,  whence  he  conveyed  the  money  to 
Wheeling,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  president 
and  cashier  of  the  Weston  bank  followed,  and  the  matter  was  at  length 
adjusted  by  the  Wheeling  banks  giving  to  the  Weston  bank  credit  for  the 
amount.  A  few  days  thereafter  the  General  Assembly  of  the  restored 
government,  sitting  at  Wheeling,  adopted  a  resolution  directing  that  of  this 
money  the  sum  of  $5316.98  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  (to  be 
appointed),  of  which  $3316.98  should  be  used  to  pay  for  work  done  and 
the  balance  expended  in  protecting  the  building  until  work  should  be  re¬ 
sumed.  On  the  23d  day  of  August,  1861,  Governor  Pierpont  appointed  nine 
persons  to  compose  a  Board  of  Directors  for  “  The  Lunatic  Asylum  West 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.”  These  were  Elias  Fisher,  Minter  Bailey, 
Robert  Irving,  John  P.  Peterson,  Presley  M.  Hale,  Edward  M.  TunstilJ 
Henry  Dougherty,  N.  B.  Barnes  and  D.  S.  Love.  They  held  their  first 
meeting  at  Weston,  August  30  ensuing,  and  organized  by  electing  Minter 
Bailey,  president;  Edward  M.  Tunstill,  clerk;  George  A.  Jackson,  treasurer; 
and  D.  M.  Bailey,  auditor.  Later,  Robert  Irvine  resigned  and  July  13,  1863, 
Jesse  Woofter,  of  Lewis  County,  was  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy.  On 
October  13,  1863,  Dr.  N.  B.  Barnes  resigned  and  the  vacancy  caused  thereby 
was  not  filled.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  January  14,  1862, 
the  whole  of  the  $27,000  taken  from  the  Exchange  Bank  at  Weston,  more 
than  a  year  before,  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  as  was  also  the 
$40,000  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  January  27,  1863.  With  these 
funds  in  hand,  work  on  the  building  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Up  to  November  29,  1862,  the  sum  of  $20,354.99  had  been  thus  expended; 
within  the  next  year  $16,832.47  was  paid  out  for  labor  and  material.  This 
Board  of  Directors  continued  in  office  until  January  1,  1864. 

The  state  government  of  West  Virginia,  with  Governor  Arthur  I.  Bore- 
man  at  its  head,  began  its  existence  June  20,  1863.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
1863,  the  Legislature  under  the  new  West  Virginia  state  government 
sent  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  D.  D.  T.  Farnsworth,  of  Upshur 
County,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  L.  E.  Davidson,  of  Taylor  County, 
and  Lewis  Ballard,  of  Monroe  County,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  visit  and 
report  the  progress  made  on  the  asylum  buildings,  and  make  report  thereon 
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to  the  Governor.  These  gentlemen  were  at  Weston  on  the  2d  day  of 
September  ensuing.  In  their  report  they  said : 

“We  found  the  structure  to  be  of  no  ordinary  character;  for  extensive¬ 
ness,  quality  of  material  used,  and  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  have 
rarely  seen  it  excelled.”  They  stated  that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  needed  to  complete  the  work.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1863,  the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  changing  the  name  of  the  institution  from  that  of 
“  The  Lunatic  Asylum  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ”  to  that  of  “  The 
West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane.”  On  the  7th  of  December  ensuing 
another  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  seven  members,  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  institution.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  the  number  to  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  a  second  one  of  four 
members  to  serve  for  two  years.  After  the  first  appointment  each  class 
was  to  continue  for  two  years.  By  an  act  of  February  24,  1871,  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  made  to  consist  of  nine  members  instead  of  seven,  and  the 
time  of  all  limited  to  one  year,  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  all  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  between  the  4th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  April. 

An  act  of  March  28,  1873,  provided  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
should  appoint  a  board  of  nine  directors,  whose  term  should  be  one  year, 
beginning  April  1.  They  were  to  be  appointed  March  4  annually,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

An  act  of  February  17,  1877,  empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  hospitals,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  building,  a  one-story  structure,  was  occupied  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1859,  the  Board  of  Directors  appointing  Dr.  Hills,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  superintendent.  In  October,  1859,  the  first 
patients,  nine  in  number,  were  admitted,  having  been  transferred 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  had  been  maintained  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  pending  the  construction  of  this  asylum. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Weston  Hospital, 
the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1885  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  several  proposed  locations  for  a  new  asylum  and  report  to  the 
Governor  on  at  least  three  of  them.  The  three  locations  which  met 
the  approval  of  the  committee  were  Alderson,  Mason  City  and 
Charleston,  but  none  of  these  met  the  approval  of  the  Legislature, 
which  on  May  7,  1887,  passed  an  act  locating  a  new  hospital  at 
Spencer,  Roane  County,  to  be  called  the  Second  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  The  act  providing  for  the  location  carried  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  Legislature  of  1891  appropriated 
$4839.70  and  $45,000  for  the  two  years  of  that  biennial  period. 

The  Second  Hospital  was  declared  open  and  ready  to  receive 
patients  July  18,  1893,  or  30  years  after  the  formation  of  the  state. 
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The  Legislature  of  1897  established  the  West  Virginia  Asylum 
for  Incurables,  at  Huntington,  admitting  the  following  classes 
of  patients:  epileptics,  idiots,  incurables,  all  such  persons  not 
insane  or  violent,  etc.  During  the  session  of  1901  the  law  was 
changed  to  admit  the  epileptic  insane.  In  1905  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  West  Virginia  Asylum,  and  all  classes  of  insane 
were  admitted,  owing  to  the  demand  for  room  being  greater  for 
insane  than  incurables.  The  present  law  reads  : 

The  class  of  persons  who  shall  be  admitted  as  patients  in  said  institution 
shall  consist  of  epileptics,  idiots,  and  such  other  incurable  defectives  and 
insane  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  eligible,  but  in  no  case  to  include 
tubercular  or  cancerous  persons,  or  those  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane 
m  West  Virginia  is  2200,  and  the  total  appropriations  for  1014 
$372,750. 

The  state  has  a  few  colored  insane,  who  are  cared  for  in  a  special 
building  at  Weston. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1909,  each  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
was  controlled  by  a  separate  Board  of  Directors,  and  separate  laws 
had  been  enacted  for  their  government  as  they  were  created.  The 
Legislature  of  1909  created  the  State  Board  of  Control,  consisting 
of  three  members,  which  governs  all  the  public  institutions  of  the 
state.  The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  this  board 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  installation  of  a  uniform 
business  system,  improvement  in  discipline  and  economy  in  running 
expenses.  Governor  W.  E.  Glasscock  appointed  as  members  of 
the  board  J.  S.  Lakin  for  six  years,  Thos.  E.  Hodges  for  four 
years,  and  John  A.  Sheppard  for  two  years. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Hodges,  Dr.  E.  B.  Stephenson,  of 

Charleston,  a  physician  and  business  man,  was  appointed  his 
successor. 

On  June  1,  1913,  Governor  Henry  D.  Hatfield  appointed  ex-Gov- 
ernor  W.  M.  O.  Dawson  to  succeed  John  A.  Sheppard,  resigned. 

I  he  insanity  laws  of  the  state  have  not  been  changed  to  conform 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control.1 


On  December  28  1913,  Governor  Henry  D.  Hatfield  requested  Dr 
Carlos  F.  MacDonald  of  New  York,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  state  hospitals,  and  examine  the  patients  as  well  as  the  methods  of  care 
and  treatment  then  in  force.  Dr.  MacDonald  reported  his  findings  to  the 
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The  superintendents  of  the  hospitals  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  T  he  superintendent  is  held 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  employs 
and  discharges  all  assistants  and  help.  All  purchases,  except  for 
emergencies,  are  made  through  requisition  on  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  This  feature  has  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
state  in  saving  annually  large  sums  of  money.  All  repairs  and 
improvements  are  made  by  requisition  on  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  The  annual  cost  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  state  is 
approximately  $25,000,  and  during  their  first  biennial  term  they 
saved  the  state  over  $300,000.  Under  their  management  the 
inmates  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  fed  and  clothed  than  formerly, 
and  general  conditions  about  the  institution  greatly  improved. 

When  any  person  in  a  hospital  or  in  a  jail  as  a  lunatic  is  restored 
to  sanity  the  examining  board,  if  he  be  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  and 
the  circuit  court  or  county  court  of  the  county,  if  he  be  in  jail,  must, 
after  examination,  discharge  him  from  custody  and  give  him  a 
certificate  thereof.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with 
crime  and  subject  to  be  punished  therefor,  the  board  of  the  hospital 
or  the  circuit  court  of  any  county  may  deliver  any  lunatic  confined 
in  a  hospital  or  in  the  county  jail  of  such  county  to  any  friend  who 
will  give  bond  with  security  for  his  care  and  maintenance.  When 
a  lunatic,  except  as  aforesaid,  is  deemed  by  the  superintendent  of 
any  of  the  hospitals  both  harmless  and  incurable,  the  board  may 
deliver  him  without  such  bond  to  any  friend  who  is  willing  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  able  to  care  for  him.  Persons  discharged 
on  bond  may  be  surrendered  to  the  sherifif  of  the  county,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  bond,  who  must  confine  the  lunatic  in  the 
jail  of  his  county  until  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  one  of  the  hospitals. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. — The  expense  of  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  any  lunatic  confined  in  a  hospital  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  hospital ;  if  he  is  kept  in  jail  the  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  care  must  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Governor  as  of  March  30,  1914  (Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  by  Carlos  F.  MacDonald, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  1914).  This  report  embodied  his  findings, 
together  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  in  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  judgment,  if  carried  out,  would  reorganize  the  institutions  and 
elevate  them  to  the  plane  of  modern  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
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Criminal  Insane. — If  any  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crime  is  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  the  court  must  order  him  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
vacancy.  When  such  a  person  is  restored  to  sanity,  the  board 
must  give  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  whose  order 
he  was  confined,  and  deliver  him  in  obedience  to  the  proper  precept. 

If  a  person  is  found  to  be  insane  by  the  justice  before  whom  he 
may  be  examined,  or  in  a  court  in  which  he  may  be  charged  with 
crime,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant 
must  appoint  a  committee  for  him.  If  a  person  residing  in  this 
state  is  suspected  to  be  insane,  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of 
which  he  is  an  inhabitant  must,  on  the  application  of  any  person 
interested  and  after  five  days’  notice  to  the  person  so  suspected, 
proceed  to  examine  into  his  state  of  mind,  and,  being  satisfied  that 
he  is  insane,  appoint  a  committee  for  him.  The  same  procedure 
is  provided  for  in  the  case  of  a  person  residing  out  of  the  state, 
but  having  property  therein,  who  is  suspected  of  being  insane. 

Classes  Committed. — All  persons,  except  idiots,  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state  and  have  legal  settlement  in  any  county,  are 
entitled  to  care  and  treatment.  Non-residents  may,  however,  be 
admitted  under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Control,  if  there  is  a 
vacancy. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Any  justice  who  suspects 
any  person  in  his  county  to  be  a  lunatic  must  issue  his  warrant 
ordering  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him  to  determine 
whether  he  is  insane.  The  justice  may  summon  a  physician  or  any 
other  witness.  If  the  justice  finds  the  person  insane,  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  must  appoint  a 
committee  for  him.  When  the  patient  arrives  at  the  hospital  he 
is  examined  by  a  board  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  a 
director,  and  if  these  do  not  concur  in  opinion  with  the  justice  they 
must  order  that  the  patient  in  question  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
county  in  which  he  was  examined.  When  a  person  residing  in  the 
state,  not  found  insane  by  a  justice,  is  suspected  of  being  insane, 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  which  such  person  is  an  inhab¬ 
itant  must,  on  application  of  any  person  interested,  after  five  days’ 
notice  to  the  person  suspected  to  be  insane,  examine  into  his  mental 
condition,  and  if  satisfied  that  he  is  insane,  appoint  a  committee 
for  him.  If  such  person  is  sent  to  the  hospital  the  clerk  of  the 
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court  must  transmit  to  the  auditor  a  certified  copy  of  the  bond  of 
the  committee  and  of  an  order  of  court  relating  to  the  insane 
person,  and  after  the  person  is  admitted  must  send  copies  of  such 
orders  to  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be 
granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  circuit  court  to  a 
person  who,  by  himself  or  by  someone  in  his  behalf,  applies  by  peti¬ 
tion  showing  evidence  that  he  is  detained  without  lawful  authority. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — If  not  previously  paid  by  individuals,  the 
expense  of  removing  an  insane  person  to  and  from  a  hospital  are 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  hospital. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Weston,  W.  Va. 

This  was  W est  Virginia's  first  public  institution.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  was  begun  by  the  State  of  Virginia  before  the  separation  of 
West  Virginia  from  the  mother  state,  the  first  appropriation 
having  been  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  March  22,  1858. 
The  institution  was  opened  October  22,  1859,  when  nine  patients 
were  broug'ht  from  Ohio,  where  they  had  been  in  temporary  care 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  R.  Hills,  formerly  of 
the  Central  Ohio  Insane  Asylum,  was  made  superintendent  and  Dr. 
N.  B.  Barnes,  assistant. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  history  the  institution  was  encompassed 
with  many  difficulties.  Not  only  were  there  financial  troubles,  but 
Confederate  soldiers  in  a  raid  appropriated  the  blankets  belonging 
to  the  patients,  and  in  a  second  raid  a  ward  was  destroyed.  The 
people  of  Weston  very  generously  came  to  the  rescue  and  con¬ 
tributed  their  own  blankets  to  fill  the  temporary  needs,  public 
acknowledgment  of  which  was  made  by  the  superintendent  in  his 
report.  In  1868  the  population  of  the  hospital  was  40;  since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  running 
expenses,  until  at  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  institution 
is  1023. 
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The  grounds  belonging  to  the  hospital  contain  about  335  acres, 
and  front  about  2000  feet  on  the  West  Fork  River,  opposite  the 
town  of  Weston,  and  extend  back  to  the  north  to  a  depth  sufficient 
for  this  acreage.  With  the  exception  of  the  site  on  which  the 
buildings  are  located,  which  extends  back  from  the  river  about  800 
feet,  the  land  is  very  steep  and  entirely  unsuitable  for  tillage.  A 
very  small  portion  of  it  is  used  for  gardening,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
used  for  grazing. 

There  are  two  producing  gas  wells  upon  the  property,  supplying 
abundant  gas  for  all  the  needs  of  the  institution,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  effort  to  secure  water  by  boring  deep  wells.  The 
water  supply  is  something  of  a  problem  with  this  institution, 
because  the  only  source  of  supply  is  the  West  Fork  River.  The 
recent  erection  of  a  very  large  reservoir  upon  a  high  point  of  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  the  building  has  solved  the  question  of  storage. 
So  much  filtering  is  needed,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
water  entirely  free  from  sediment.  There  are  some  shallow  drilled 

wells  upon  the  premises,  which  are  of  considerable  value  in  times 
of  drought. 

I  he  general  hospital  building  consists  of  a  central  portion — the 
administration  building  with  wings  extending  on  either  side 
north  and  south.  The  corridors  connect  all  the  wards  with  each 
other  and  with  the  central  building.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  are : 

1.  The  Atkinson  Building,  erected  in  1897,  three  stories  in 
height,  containing  three  wards,  all  used  for  male  patients. 

2.  A  three-story  brick  building,  containing  two  wards,  one  for 
male  colored  patients,  the  other  for  female  colored  patients. 

3.  A  laundry  building,  occupied  by  the  laundry,  with  a  plumb¬ 
ing  shop  and  power  plant  in  the  basement. 

4.  An  electric  power  house,  a  one-story  brick  building,  contain¬ 
ing  the  electric  light  machinery,  ice  plant  and  three  cold  storage 
rooms. 

5.  A  patients’  kitchen,  45  by  75  feet,  equipped  with  the  necessary 
outfit  for  the  cooking,  which  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale  for  such 
an  institution. 

6.  A  sick  patients’  kitchen. 

7-  A  bake  shop,  a  one-story  brick  building,  containing  oven, 
dough  mixer,  engine  and  other  necessary  utensils. 
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8.  A  store  room,  a  two- story  brick  building,  the  lower  floor 
containing  the  main  store  room,  clothes-cutting  room  and  sewing 
room ;  the  upper  floor  is  used  as  an  attendants’  dining  room,  with 
kitchen  attached.  This  building  is  in  bad  condition. 

9.  A  morgue ;  the  morgue  is  a  stone  building  for  the  reception 
of  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  in  the  house. 

10.  A  hose  house;  a  small  frame  building  containing  all  the 
hose  and  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

11.  Greenhouses. 

12.  Barn ;  this  is  a  frame  structure ;  part  of  it  is  used  for  horses 
and  the  remainder  for  cows. 

The  main  building,  erected  of  native  blue  sandstone,  is  1290 
feet  in  length  and  125  feet  deep.  The  auxiliary  buildings  are  of 
brick  and  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Camden  succeeded  Dr.  Hills  as  superintendent  of  the 
institution  in  1868.  At  this  time  the  capacity  of  the  asylum  was 
225  patients  and  the  entire  building  was  in  process  of  construction. 
When  completed  in  August,  1868,  the  insane  patients  then  at 
Williamsburg  and  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  were  transferred  to  this 
institution.  All  patients  thus  removed  belonged  to  West  Virginia. 

The  succeeding  superintendents  were  Dr.  W.  J.  Bland,  in  1882; 
Dr.  John  H.  Lewis,  in  1886;  Dr.  W.  P.  Crumbacker,  in  1893  ;  Dr. 
W.  E.  Stathers,  in  1897;  Dr.  A.  H.  Kunst,  in  1901,  and  Dr.  S.  M. 
Steele,  January  1,  1907. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Crumbacker  was  superintendent  of  Athens  State 
Hospital  prior  to  his  appointment  at  Weston.  During  his  adminis¬ 
tration  many  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  were  removed,  such  as 
the  crib,  shackles,  etc. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Steele,  who  is  superintendent  at  the  present  time,  has 
served  longer  in  that  capacity  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  original  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise 
of  Virginia  consisted  of  Samuel  T.  Walker,  Rockingham 
County;  Thomas  Wallace,  Petersburg  City,  and  Dr.  Clement  A. 
Harris,  Culpeper  County. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  as  follows :  William  E.  Arnold, 
John  Brannon  and  Minter  Bailey,  Lewis  County;  James  F.  Jack- 
son,  R.  J.  McClandish  and  Caleb  Bogges,  Harrison  County ;  John¬ 
ston  N.  Camden  and  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  Wood  County,  and  Joseph 
C.  Spaulding. 
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It  was  their  duty  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding-  300 
acres. 

The  original  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  Governor  Pier- 
pont  of  West  Virginia  for  “  The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Weston  ”  was 
as  follows :  Elias  Fisher,  Minter  Bailey,  Robert  Irvine,  John  P. 
Peterson,  Presley  M.  Hale,  Edward  M.  Tunstill,  Henry  Dougherty, 
N.  B.  Barnes  and  D.  S.  Love. 

They  organized  and  elected  Minter  Bailey,  president ;  Edward 
Tunstill,  clerk;  George  A.  Jackson,  treasurer;  D.  M.  Bailey, 
auditor. 

Jesse  Woofter  of  Lewis  County  succeeded  Robert  Irvine. 

The  assistant  physicians  have  been  as  follows : 


Dr.  N.  B.  Barnes. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Lewis. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Edministon. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Stalnaker. 

Dr.  Hattie  B.  Jones. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lewis. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Brown. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Warder. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Hood. 

Dr.  Mathew  Edministon. 
Dr.  M.  T.  Morrison. 

Dr.  John  S.  Burdett. 

Dr.  Paris 


Dr.  C.  M.  Austin. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Kunst. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Fetty. 

Dr.  George  Snyder. 
Dr.  Mark  Perry. 

Dr.  George  Brown. 
Dr.  W.  H.  McCauley. 
Dr.  W.  H.  McLane. 
Dr.  C.  Denham. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hyer. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Pettit. 

Dr.  Susan  Price. 

L.  brray. 
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SECOND  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Spencer,  W.  Va. 

In  the  year  1885  it  became  apparent  to  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia  that  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Weston  was  in  a 
crowded  condition,  and  that  room  would  have  to  be  provided  else¬ 
where  for  the  insane.  Accordingly  the  Legislature  in  1885  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  visit  several  proposed  locations,  and  report 
to  the  Governor  on  at  least  three.  The  locations  meeting  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee  were  Alderson,  in  Monroe  County, 
Mason  City,  in  Mason  County,  and  Charlestown,  in  Jefferson 
County.  None  of  these  places  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  however,  which  on  May  7,  1887,  passed  an  act  locating  the 
new  hospital  at  Spencer,  in  Roane  County.  The  act  authorizing 
the  location  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  On  May 
1,  1890,  George  Lutz,  of  Wheeling,  was  appointed  architect.  The 
Legislature  in  1891  appropriated  $4839.70  and  $45,000  for  the  two 
years  of  that  biennial  period. 

The  steam  heating,  plumbing,  sewerage,  kitchen  and  laundry 
appliances,  power  house,  smokestack,  laundry  and  kitchen  house 
were  completed  June  1,  1891,  at  a  cost  of  $20,912.50.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  for  the  second  wing  and  administration  building  was 
$78,775.  As  soon  as  the  buildings  could  be  completed  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  opened  to  patients,  July  18,  1893,  26  patients  being  trans¬ 
ferred  thereto  from  Weston.  The  second  two  ward  buildings 
were  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  1896. 

The  grounds  consist  of  a  tract  of  184  acres  of  land,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  Spring  Creek,  opposite  the  town  of  Spencer  and 
known  as  the  Goff  estate.  It  was  purchased  by  the  county  of 
Roane  and  donated  to  the  state.  About  20  acres  are  used  as  a  lawn 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  shade  trees, 
a  fountain  and  a  small  greenhouse.  The  flowers  and  greenhouse 
are  looked  after  by  the  patients.  Each  year  the  lawn  becomes 
more  attractive  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  in  excellent  condition. 
About  15  acres  of  woodland  are  used  for  raising  and  fattening 
hogs.  Three  acres  are  used  for  poultry  yards,  and  about  20  acres 
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are  used  for  truck  gardening.  The  remainder  of  the  farm,  being 
very  hilly,  is  used  for  grazing  purposes  only. 

The  administration  building  has  a  6o-foot  front  and  is  130  feet 
deep.  It  is  four  stories  high,  constructed  of  brick,  and  is  trimmed 
with  native  stone.  The  roof  is  of  slate  and  there  is  a  basement 
under  the  entire  building.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the 
offices,  drug  room,  operating  room,  pool  room,  reception  room, 
diet  kitchen  and  laboratory. 

The  second  floor  of  the  administration  building  is  used  as  living 
apartments  by  the  superintendent  and  his  family.  The  third  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  assistant  physician,  clerk  and  stenographers. 
There  is  also  a  chapel,  53  feet  by  60  feet.  The  fourth  floor  is  used 
for  sleeping  rooms  for  kitchen  employees. 

Extending  northeast  from  the  administration  building,  and 
connected  to  it  by  three  corridors  20  feet  long,  is  section  one  of  the 
male  ward  buildings.  Connected  to  section  one  by  three  similar 
corridors  is  section  two  of  the  male  ward  buildings.  Each  of 
these  sections  is  200  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide  and  three  stories 
high.  An  interior  corridor  13  feet  wide  extends  the  entire  length 
of  each  section  and  story,  the  wards  of  each  story  being  numbered 
consecutively  as  wards  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Extending  southwest  from 
the  administration  building  and  1  onnected  to  it  by  three  similar 
corridors  is  section  A  of  the  female  ward.  Connected  with  section 
A  by  three  corridors  is  section  B  of  the  female  ward  buildings  ;  all 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  male  ward  buildings,  with 
wards  lettered  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F. 

The  laundry  building  is  a  one-story  brick  and  stone  structure, 
formerly  used  as  a  kitchen.  The  laundry  is  equipped  with  a  3; 
horse  power  electric  motor,  three  improved  style  washers,  mangle 
extractors,  shirt  ironing  machine,  starch  boilers,  collar  ironing 
machines,  dip  wheel,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  an  up-to-date  type  and 
in  first-class  condition. 

The  power  house  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Spring  Creek,  a 
little  north  from  the  front  of  the  administration  building,  and  is 
constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  high.  It  contains  two 
200  horse  power  water-tube  boilers  and  four  60  horse  power 
tubular  boilers  and  one  65  kw.  dynamo  connected  to  a  60  horse 
power  engine ;  one  duplex  pump,  with  a  capacity  of  35,000  gallons 
per  hour,  and  one  feed-water  heater,  150  horse  power.  The  second 
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story  of  the  power  house  is  used  for  a  carpenter  shop  and  an 
upholstery  shop.  The  carpenter  shop  is  equipped  with  first-class 
wood-working  machinery.  The  power  house  is  connected  to  the 
main  building  by  a  tunnel  seven  feet  high,  through  which  pass  the 
main  steam  line,  gas  and  water  pipes  and  electric  wires. 

The  congregate  dining  room  annex  is  a  three-story  brick  build¬ 
ing,  with  native  stone  foundation  and  trimmings.  It  is  situated 
26  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  administration  building.  The  first  floor 
accommodates  a  kitchen,  an  ice  plant  equipped  with  Frick  ice¬ 
making  machines,  three  refrigerating  rooms,  a  meat-cutting  room, 
a  paring  room,  17  feet  by  20  feet,  for  the  preparation  of  vegetables, 
a  dining  room  for  outside  employees,  22  feet  by  48  feet,  in  which 
are  kept  and  dispensed  groceries  and  foods,  a  dry  goods  room,  20 
feet  by  44  feet,  in  which  are  kept  the  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
a  sewing  room,  equipped  with  modern  electrically  driven  sewing 
machines,  button-hole  machines,  etc.,  and  a  lavatory  and  toilet 
room.  The  floor  is  of  cement  throughout,  except  that  of  the 
kitchen,  which  is  of  mosaic  tiling. 

The  second  story  of  this  building  is  divided  into  two  large  con¬ 
gregate  dining  rooms,  48  feet  by  64  feet,  and  four  smaller  dining 
rooms,  22  feet  by  30  feet,  located  between  and  connected  with 
larger  rooms,  a  dining  room,  16  feet  by  22  feet,  for  the  attendants, 
a  serving  room,  24  feet  by  27  feet,  connected  to  the  general  kitchen 
by  elevators,  and  two  dish-washing  rooms  and  a  china  closet  at 
each  end  of  the  serving  room.  All  the  dining  rooms  have  mosaic 
floors,  and  they  have  a  capacity  of  600. 

The  third  floor  of  this  building  is  arranged  for  sleeping  rooms 
for  the  employees ;  it  is  divided  in  the  center,  the  north  side  being 
used  for  male  and  the  south  side  for  female  employees.  It  has 
30  large,  well-ventilated  rooms,  each  having  a  closet  and  trunk 
room.  On  either  side  is  a  large  writing  and  reading  room.  Each 
side  has  two  baths  and  toilet  rooms.  There  is  a  corridor  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  floor. 

The  morgue  is  a  one-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building.  Bodies  of  patients  dying  at  the  hospital  are  removed 
to  this  building  and  prepared  for  burial.  The  funeral  services  of 
those  buried  at  the  state  cemetery  are  held  by  a  local  minister. 

The  isolated  ward  is  a  wooden  building  and  is  13  feet  by  33  feet, 
containing  two  rooms  and  a  bath.  It  is  used  for  the  reception  of 
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patients  suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  which 
makes  their  removal  from  the  regular  wards  necessary. 

There  is  a  two-story  frame  farm  house,  situated  south  of  sec¬ 
tion  B  of  the  female  ward  building,  which  was  there  at  the  time 

the  state  acquired  the  property.  This  building  is  used  as  residence 
for  the  head  farmer. 


The  poultry  yards  contain  seven  houses  10  feet  by  30  feet,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  chickens  each,  one  brood  house  14  feet  by  10  feet, 
one  cook  house  8  feet  by  10  feet,  one  feed  house  10  feet  by  30  feet, 
and  an  incubator  cellar  12  feet  by  18  feet. 

The  paint  house  is  a  one-story  building  of  corrugated  iron  12 
feet  by  18  feet,  in  which  are  stored  the  necessary  paints  and  oils. 

The  barns  are  constructed  of  brick,  with  concrete  floors  and 
slate  roof.  All  the  furnishings  and  fittings  are  sanitary  and  of  the 
latest  design.  The  dairy  barn  has  24  stalls,  two  calf  pens,  bull  pen, 
and  wash  room.  The  horse  barn  has  six  open  stalls,  two  box  stalls, 
tool  and  harness  room.  The  carriage  shed  and  garage  connect  the 
barns.  These  barns  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  state. 

On  entrance  each  patient  is  given  a  thorough  physical  and  mental 
examination.  Although  the  staff  is  small  the  examinations  are  as 
complete  and  frequent  as  possible.  Langdon’s  card  system  is  used 
to  record  the  condition  of  the  patient,  physically  and  mentally,  from 

time  to  time  in  order  to  have  the  history  of  the  patient  while  in  the 
institution  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  importance  of  hydrotherapy  as  a  means  of  treatment  is 
recognized  and  in  a  short  time  a  complete  hydrotherapeutic  outfit 
will  be  installed.  Environment  is  looked  into  closely  as  a  means 
of  treatment.  Classification  of  patients  is  considered  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Dietetic  treatment  is  practiced  as  well  as  tonic,  hydro- 
therapeutic  and  educational.  Mechanical  restraint  is  unknown  and 

strong  sedatives,  hypnotics,  etc.,  have  been  discarded  to  a  great 
extent. 


There  is  a  modern  operating  room,  well  equipped  and  lighted, 
which  is  in  readiness  when  operative  procedures  become  necessary. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  diversional  occupation,  each  patient 
is  furnished  with  some  kind  of  work. 

Laboratory  studies  and  research  work  have  been  neglected  to 
some  extent  on  account  of  the  staff  being  small 
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A  training  school  is  conducted  during  the  winter  months.  The 
superintendent  or  assistant  physician  lectures  three  times  each 
week.  While  the  course  is  in  progress  it  is  compulsory  that 
attendants  hear  these  lectures,  each  attendant  receiving  one  lecture 
each  week.  An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  and 
only  those  who  are  proficient  are  passed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  is  excellent.  The 
water  which  is  used  for  drinking  purposes  is  double  distilled.  The 
kitchens,  dining  rooms  and  all  places  where  food  is  stored,  prepared 
or  served  are  well  screened.  Any  wards  containing  sick  patients 
are  screened.  Typhoid  fever  is  almost  unknown,  no  case  occurring 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Tuberculosis,  which  was 
formerly  common,  has  been  reduced  to  some  extent. 

In  caring  for  the  600  patients  now  in  the  hospital  only  25  atten¬ 
dants  and  night  watches  are  employed.  Liberal  salaries  are  paid. 

While  the  per  capita  cost  per  annum  of  $130  may  seem  very  low, 
it  enables  the  hospital  to  clothe  and  feed  the  patients  well.  The 
saving  in  cost  of  maintenance  is  effected  through  the  highly  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  purchasing  supplies  and  the  small  number  of 
employees. 

Appropriations  are  made  under  two  heads,  viz.,  current  expense 
and  repairs  and  improvements.  Under  the  former  are  included  all 
salaries,  heat,  light,  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  supplies  for 
machinery  and  actual  expenses.  Under  the  latter  are  included 
repairs  and  improvements  to  building  (not  machinery!  and 
grounds. 

The  appropriation  for  1914  was  $75,000  for  current  expense  and 
$12,500  for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  total  appropriations 
to  date  are,  approximately,  $1,500,000. 

The  congregate  dining  hall  is  considered  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  institution  and  is  the  means  of  great  saving  to  the  state. 
Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  building  and  the  construction 
of  the  annex,  it  is  a  great  convenience.  The  second  floor  of  the 
ward  buildings  is  connected  with  the  dining  hall  by  a  covered  iron 
bridge,  through  which  the  patients  march  to  their  meals.  The 
food  is  prepared  on  the  first  floor  and  sent  to  the  serving  room  on 
the  second  floor  by  dumb  waiters.  The  serving  room  is  located 
between  the  dining  room  and  the  dish-washing  room.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  arrangement  are  many.  The  food  can  be  served 
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cheaper  and  in  better  condition  than  on  the  ward.  The  supervisors 
and  physicians  are  present  at  each  meal.  The  left-over  usable 
food  can  be  collected  and  saved.  In  fact,  very  little  food  is  wasted 
in  comparison  with  the  old  method. 

The  sewerage  is  disposed  of  in  a  way  which  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  town  of  Spencer,  just  across  Spring  Creek,  has  had 
much  trouble  on  account  of  its  poor  sewerage  system.  Each  sum¬ 
mer  they  have  a  large  number  of  typhoid  cases.  The  sewerage  of 
the  hospital  is  collected  by  gravity  into  one  large  concrete  basin, 
where  sedimentation  takes  place.  All  solid  particles  are  collected 
and  burned,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  over  filtration  beds,  where 
filtration  and  oxidation  take  place,  the  filtrate  passing  into  Goff’s 
Run  as  a  clear,  transparent  liquid  which  will  not  in  any  way 
contaminate  the  stream. 

This  very  effective  system  is  made  possible  by  the  elevation  of 
all  the  buildings,  which  are  at  an  altitude  possibly  50  or  75  feet 
higher  than  the  creek  level. 

There  being  only  a  small  stream  of  water  near  the  institution, 
the  question  of  water  supply  has  always  been  a  serious  one, 
especially  during  the  summer  months.  Each  superintendent  in  his 
term  has  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  drilling  deep  water  wells 
until  the  institution  now  has  12.  Dr.  Lyons  built  a  2,500,000- 
gallon  reservoir,  but  the  same  would  not  hold  water  above  the  four- 
foot  line,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his  successor  to  reline  the  whole 
with  vitrified  brick.  Dr.  Barlow  has  constructed  an  artificial  lake 
just  north  of  the  buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  This  lake  is  supplied  by  Goff’s  Run  as  follows  :  About 
one-half  mile  above  the  lake  a  dam  and  filtration  system  have  been 
constructed  and  the  water  flows  by  gravity  through  an  eight-inch 
line  into  the  lake.  Some  water  is  also  obtained  from  the  12  wells, 
but  their  supply  is  limited. 

Dr.  W.  EL  Hoyt  was  elected  superintendent  May  15,  1893,  and 
lesigned  October  17,  1894.  Dr.  W.  D.  Row  succeeded  Dr.  Hoyt, 
and  it  was  during  his  administration  that  the  last  ward  buildings 
were  constructed.  On  July  1,  1897,  Dr.  Row  resigned  to  enter 
private  practice,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Guthrie. 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  services  were  so  efficient  to  the  state  that  he  was 
transferred  to  the  West  Virginia  Home  for  Incurables  at  Hunting- 
ton,  now  known  as  the  West  Virginia  Asylum.  On  July  1,  1901, 
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Dr.  Augustus  Julius  Lyons  took  charge  of  the  institution,  and 
remained  at  the  head  until  he  was  removed  by  death,  June  1,  1911. 
On  July  1,  1911,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Barlow  was  appointed  by  Governor 
W.  E.  Glasscock  to  the  position  of  superintendent. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  continued  the  excellent  record  for  efficiency 
established  by  his  predecessors.  He  has  painted  the  whole  interior 
of  the  institution,  established  a  dual  water  system  (high  and  low 
pressure),  built  a  concrete  silo  and  concrete  bridge,  remodeled 
two  wards  and  the  ice  plant.  He  has  also  constructed  an  artificial 
lake  of  two  and  one-half  acres ;  a  modern  horse  and  dairy  barn 
costing  $10,000 ;  and  over  5000  feet  of  eight-inch  pipe  line  has  been 
laid  to  a  dam  on  Goff’s  Run,  which  supplies  the  lake.  A  concrete 
roadway  2000  feet  long  has  been  built.  This  gives  a  continuous 
paved  roadway  to  the  railroad  station.  Several  concrete  walks 
have  been  laid,  as  well  as  concrete  floors  under  ward  buildings. 
All  external  wood  and  metal  work  have  been  painted.  All  over¬ 
head  electric  wiring  has  been  removed  and  placed  in  conduits. 
The  old-style  arc  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  boulevard  and  park 
lamps.  The  old  horse  barn  has  been  remodeled  and  made  into 
shops  for  upholstery  and  wood-working  machinery.  Dr.  Barlow 
has  paid  especial  attention  to  diversional  occupation.  He  has 
added  basketry  and  raffia  work ;  machines  for  making  hosiery  for 
the  patients  have  been  installed.  The  care  of  the  congregate  dining 
hall  has  been  transferred  from  the  male  to  the  female  department. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  employed  in  some  form  of 
work. 

Non-restraint  and  open-door  methods  have  been  successfully 
used  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution.  Large  sun  parlors 
and  a  new  greenhouse  are  to  be  built  in  the  near  future,  These 
sun  parlors  will  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  treatment  by  furnishing 
plenty  of  open  air  exercise. 

This  institution  was  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  until  1909,  when  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the  Board  of  Control. 

Committee  on  Location  of  Site,  1885. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Kunst,  Lewis  County ;  Joseph  Van  Meter,  Hardy 
County ;  John  G.  Shilling,  Roane  County  ;  James  Withrow,  Green¬ 
brier  County. 
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Original  Board  of  Directors,  1889. 

B.  J-  Smith,  New  Cumberland ;  David  Simmons,  Schilling ;  C.  C. 
Higginbotham,  Buckhannon;  George  Harman,  Petersburg;  H.  S. 
Williamson,  Parkersburg;  J.  A.  A.  Vandale,  Spencer,  and  J.  M. 
Sydenstricker. 

The  following  have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  in  1909 : 


W.  E.  Lively .  1891=1897 

A.  B.  Wells .  1891-1897 

J.  A.  Dille .  1891-1897 

W.  T.  Shoemate .  1893-1899 

F.  B.  Enslow .  1893-1899 

B.  W.  Foster .  1893-1900 

H.  Alexander .  1893-1895 

Wm.  Woodward  .  1895-1901 

Dr.  T.  B.  Camden .  1895-1901 

Dr.  W.  R.  Iaeger .  1895-1901 

I.  Schwabe  .  1895-1901 

Neil  Robinson  .  1895-1903 

J.  M.  Hayden .  1897-1905 

Leroy  Shaw  .  1897-19  1 

H.  R.  Howard .  1897-1905 

H.  R.  Flickenger .  1897-1900 

C.  C.  Smith .  1897-1901 

R.  H.  Rouse .  1897-1901 


to  the  formation  of  the 


E.  H.  Flynn .  1897-1909 

M.  R.  Lowther . .  1901-1909 

J.  L.  Hurst. .  1901-1903 

R.  T.  Wetzel .  1901-1909 

W.  B.  McGregor .  1901-1909 

A.  R.  Heflin .  1901-1907 

Stark  L.  Baker .  1901-1907 

Geo.  C.  McIntosh.  .....  1903-1907 

J.  W.  Wooddell .  1904-1909 

A.  J.  Marple .  1905-1909 

T.  J.  McGinnis .  1905-1907 

S.  M.  Snyder .  1905-1909 

P.  C.  Adams .  1906-1909 

E.  Leftwich  .  1907-1909 

H.  L.  Snyder .  1908-1909 

J.  A.  Viquesney .  1908-1909 

C.  H.  Taney .  1909-1909 

W.  R.  Mendenhall .  1909-1909 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Hoyt . .  1893-1894 

Dr.  W.  D.  Row .  1894-1897 


Dr.  Lewis  N.  Guthrie...  1897-1901 

ASSISTANT 

Dr.  T.  G.  Edmondson...  1893- 


Dr.  A.  T.  Regin .  1894- 

Dr.  Frank  Eagan .  1894- 

Dr.  J.  E.  McQuean .  1894-1895 

Dr.  G.  V.  Guinn .  1895-1897 


Dr.  Augustus  Julius 

Lyons  .  1901-1911 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Barlow 

(in  office)  .  1911- 

PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Dodson .  1897-1911 

Dr.  P.  C.  Casto .  1901-1909 

Dr.  E.  H.  Brannon .  1912-1913 

Dr.  Ross  Dodson  (in  of¬ 
fice)  .  1913- 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  ASYLUM/ 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

This  institution,  formerly  known  as  the  “  Home  for  Incur¬ 
ables,”  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1897.  The 
Legislature  of  1905  changed  its  name  to  its  present  title  and  also 
changed  the  class  of  patients  to  be  admitted  thereto. 

A  site  consisting  of  30  acres  of  land  was  donated  to  the  state 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Huntington,  on  the 
foot-hills  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  high  above  the  thickly 
settled  portion.  An  electric  street  car  line  passes  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds.  The  contour  of  the  ground  affords  natural 
drainage  and  suitable  sites  for  the  buildings,  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  natural  forests  of  more  than  1000  magnificent  trees. 

Dr.  L.  V.  Guthrie  took  charge  in  1901  and  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  insane  admitted. 

Building  No.  1,  for  male  patients,  cost  $45,000,  and  has  a 
normal  capacity  of  150  patients;  it  is  constructed  of  pressed 
brick,  with  Berea  sandstone  fundation  and  tile  roof. 

Building  No.  2,  the  original  “  Home  for  Incurables,”  is  used 
for  old  women  and  children.  This  building  was  originally  two 
stories  in  height,  slate  roof,  common  brick  and  native  stone 
foundation.  In  1906  one  story  was  added  to  the  main  portion  of 
this  building  and  a  two-story  and  basement  annex  was  erected 
at  the  rear.  Building  No.  2,  with  additions,  cost  $22,000.  The 
capacity  with  present  equipment  is  103  patients. 

Building  No.  3,  for  female  patients,  is  identical  with  Building 
No.  1,  and  has  a  capacity  for  150  patients.  This  building  cost 
$45,°0°. 

Building  No.  4,  the  temporary  administration  building,  used  for 
employees’  quarters,  store  rooms,  etc.,  is  constructed  of  pressed 
brick,  with  tile  roof  and  native  stone  foundation.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  $50,000. 

The  kitchen  building  was  completed  in  1904  and  is  constructed 
of  common  brick,  with  Kentucky  sandstone  foundation  and  tile 

1  By  L.  V.  Guthrie,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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roof.^  The  floors  throughout  the  entire  building  are  of  tile.  This 
building,  equipped  with  a  io-ton  refrigerator  ice  plant,  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  equipped  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,000. 

The  laundry  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  tile  and  con¬ 
crete  floor,  the  erection  of  which,  with  its  equipment,  cost  approx- 
imately  $10,000. 

The  power  house  building  is  similar  in  design  and  construction 
to  the  laundry  building.  This  building  is  equipped  with  a  battery 
of  boilers  of  250  horse  power,  has  a  duplicate  system  of  electric 
generators,  and  one  pump,  which  will  furnish  1000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  under  high  pressure.  The  cost  of  the  power  house  and 
equipment  was  about  $12,000. 

The  water  supply  for  this  institution  is  obtained  from  two  wells 
located  1400  feet  north  of  the  power  house  and  is  pumped  by  deep- 
well  electric  pumps.  Capacity,  200,000  gallons  each  24  hours. 

The  sewerage  from  the  institution  empties  into  the  city  sewers. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  made  an  appropriation  of  $62,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  male  patients  for  the  West  Virginia 
Asylum.  The  Governor  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  veto^that 
part  of  the  appropriation  assigned  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1909,  $12,000,  leaving  but  $50,000  available.  With  this 
amount  there  has  been  erected  a  three-story  pressed-brick,  tile-roof 
building,  with  Berea  sandstone  finish,  which  will  accommodate  1  so 
mak  patients.  It  also  contains  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity 

The  appropriation  for  1914  was  $92,500.  The  population  on 
December  io,  1914,  was  633. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  WISCONSIN. 

THE  WISCONSIN  SYSTEM  OF  COUNTY  CARE  OF  THE 

CHRONIC  INSANE.1 

The  first  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  Wisconsin  was 
an  act  in  1854  providing  for  a  state  lunatic  asylum  to  be  located 
near  Madison;  under  its  provisions  a  superintendent  and  three 
commissioners  were  appointed,  with  authority  to  purchase  a  site  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1500,  and  to  erect  buildings  after  the  plan  of 
the  Worcester  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  For  this  amount  105 
acres  practically  all  forest  land — were  purchased  from  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Farwell,  with  over  a  mile  of  shore  line  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Mendota.  A  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  site  could  not 
have  been  selected  in  the  whole  state,  situated  as  it  is  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  City  of  Madison,  the  Capitol  building 
and  the  state  university.  But  to  many  of  the  hard-headed  legisla¬ 
tors  of  that  early  day  the  location  of  a  building  of  this  character 
six  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  which  could  be  reached  only 
by  country  roads  that  were  well-nigh  impassable,  seemed  the 
height  of  folly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  building  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  entire  tract.  The  plans  were 
materially  changed,  and  serious  disagreements  arose  with  the 
contractors.  Rumors  of  jobbery  and  inefficiency  were  rife  and 
persistent,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  following  year  repealed  the 
law  after  $27,000  had  been  expended.  Nothing  further  was  done 
until  1857,  when  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which,  when 
completed,  with  location,  was  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  An  ener¬ 
getic  building  committee,  headed  by  ex-Governor  Farwell,  was 
appointed,  a  capable  architect  chosen,  the  site  of  the  building  was 
changed  to  higher  ground  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  lake  shore, 
and  work  begun  in  earnest.  The  first  patient  was  admitted  in  July, 
i860,  the  total  admissions  for  the  year  being  45.  The  population 
of  the  state  at  that  time  was  776,000.  Estimating  the  percentage 
of  insane  to  have  been  only  one-half  as  great  then  as  it  is  now,  that 

1  By  Ernest  L.  Bullard,  M.  D.,  physician-in-charge  Chestnut  Lodge  Sani¬ 
tarium,  Rockville,  Md. ;  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Mendota,  Wis. 
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is,  one  insane  person  to  every  714  sane,  instead  of  one  to  every  357, 
the  present  ratio,  there  were  at  that  time  1073  insane  persons  in 
the  state,  of  whom  but  45  were  cared  for  by  the  state,  or  a  fraction 
over  4  per  cent.  In  1865  the  average  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  was  179;  the  population  of  the  state  868,325;  the  insane 
population,  estimating  on  the  above  basis,  was  1216,  leaving  1037, 
or  over  85  per  cent,  uncared  for.  Large  additions  to  the  building 
were  made  in  1868.  In  1870  the  population  of  the  state  was 
1,054,670;  the  estimated  number  of  insane  1477 ;  the  average 
number  in  the  hospital  362,  leaving  1 115,  or  more  than  75  per  cent, 
uncared  for.  Then  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  with 
a  greater  capacity  than  that  of  the  first  one,  was  built  on  Lake 
Winnebago,  four  miles  north  of  Oshkosh.  It  was  opened  for 
patients  in  1873,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  accommodations 
would  be  ample  for  many  years ;  but  the  stress  was  only  partially 
relieved.  In  1874  the  population  of  the  state  was  1,236,729;  esti¬ 
mated  total  number  of  insane  1732 ;  the  number  in  both  hospitals 
was  651,  leaving  1081,  or  over  62  per  cent,  still  uncared  for.  In 
1880  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  was  established,  which 
received  patients  from  that  county  only.  According  to  the  official 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  for  1881  there 
were  1773  patients  under  public  care ;  of  these  999  were  in  the  two 
state  hospitals,  255  in  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  385  in  poor- 
houses,  60  in  jails  and  74  boarded  out.  The  number  of  insane  in 
jails  represented  those  who  were  waiting  their  turn  to  be  admitted 
to  the  hospitals  until  an  equal  number  of  uncured  patients  could  be 
transferred  to  poorhouses.  Many  more  had  been  returned  to  their 
own  homes  uncured.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  no  time 
between  i860  and  1880  were  there  less  than  1000  insane  persons  in 
Wisconsin  for  whom  the  state  made  no  provision.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  in  those  days  the  state  made  no  provision  for  its 
feeble-minded  other  than  in  the  insane  hospitals. 

Up  to  the  year  1881  the  government  of  all  state  institutions 
had  been  vested  in  local  boards  of  trustees,  and,  besides,  there  was 
a  body  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  created 
prior  to  1870,  which  had  general  supervision  of  all  charitable,  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions,  whether  state,  county,  municipal  or 
private ;  but  changes  recommended  by  this  state  board  could  be 
made  only  by  the  boards  in  charge  of  the  several  institutions  or  by 
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the  Legislature.  They  could  inspect,  recommend  and  report,  but 
were  without  power  to  enforce  their  recommendations.  Facetious 
ones  often  referred  to  this  board  as  the  “  smelling  committee  ”  ; 
they  certainly  did  much  with  their  one  instrument  of  publicity  in 
uncovering  and  cleaning  up  many  malodorous  conditions,  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  most  valuable  service  to  the  state  in  collecting  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  which  was  soon  to  bear  fruit.  By  some 
fortunate  circumstance  Andrew  E.  Elmore,  familiarly  known 
throughout  the  state  as  the  “  Sage  of  Mukwonago,”  was  appointed 
a  membei  of  this  board  about  1870,  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  1881  was  its  president  and  actuating  nerve  center.  He  was  a 
man  of  striking  and  commanding  personality.  He  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  insane  and  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  betteiing  their  condition.  He  was  an  active  and  persistent 
advocate  of  the  advantages  of  small  institutions.  After  giving  the 
subject  years  of  thought  and  studying  the  question  with  the 
de\otion  of  an  enthusiast,  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  methods  of  care,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  passage  of  two  bills  by  the  Legislature  of 
1881,  the  effects  of  which  were  far  reaching.  One  of  these  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  state  board  of  supervision  of  charitable,  reformatory 
and  penal  institutions,  with  plenary  powers,  superseding  the 
several  local  boards  of  trustees  by  which  they  had  been  governed 
since  their  organization.  Members  of  this  board  were  appointed 
for  five  years  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate ;  they  received  a  salary  of  $2000  a  year,  and  were  required 
to  give  their  entire  time  to  their  official  duties.  This  was  a  long 
stride  forward  and  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  economy  of 
management.  What  had  been  the  avocation  of  dozens  of  indi¬ 
viduals  now  became  the  avocation  of  a  few.  The  second  bill,  which 
became  a  law  at  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  provided 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
any  county  could  purchase  a  site  for  an  asylum  for  the  chronic 
insane  and  erect  buildings  thereon  for  their  care,  pursuant  to 
plans,  drawings  and  specifications  approved  by  said  board  ;  levy 
taxes  and  issue  bonds  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  site  and  buildings, 
and  of  furnishing  and  maintaining  them.  The  asylums  thus 
established  are  governed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  one  retiring 
each  year,  chosen  by  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors.  They 
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receive  as  compensation  $3  a  day  and  mileage.  No  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  eligible  for  the  position  of  asylum 
trustee.  To  such  an  asylum  all  inmates  of  state  institutions  for 
the  insane  committed  from  or  belonging  to  the  county  and  held 
as  chronic  or  incurable,  all  insane  inmates  of  the  poorhouse,  and 
all  other  persons  belonging  to  or  residing  in  the  county,  adjudged 
to  be  insane  according  to  law  who  may  be  properly  confined  in  an 
asylum  may  be  transferred.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  asylum 
and  its  approval  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  a  certificate 
of  that  fact,  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  being  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  each  county  which  may  care  for  chronic 
insane  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  board  shall  receive  $1.50 1 
per  week  for  each  person  thus  cared  for  subject  to  the  following 
conditions :  “  On  the  first  day  of  each  October  the  asylum  trustees 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  names  of  all  insane 
persons  necessarily  supported  by  the  county  in  which  the  asylum 
is  situated,  the  date  of  commitment  and  the  number  of  weeks  each 
of  them  was  cared  for  during  the  preceding  year,  which  certificate 
shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  such  trustees  and  delivered  by 
said  Secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform ;  and 
if  such  board  shall  approve  the  same,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
credit  the  amount  so  certified  to  be  due  such  county  on  the  state  tax 
next  due  therefrom.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform 
may,  whenever  in  its  opinion  any  county  has  not  made  provision 
for  the  proper  care  of  its  acute  or  chronic  insane,  direct  the  re¬ 
moval  of  either  class  to  the  asylum  of  some  other  county  possessing 
suitable  accommodations  for  them,  the  expense  of  such  removal  to 
be  borne  by  the  county  to  which  such  persons  belong;  and  any 
county  whose  asylum  can  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  chronic 
insane  than  are  resident  therein  may  receive  such  insane  persons  as 
may  be  so  removed  under  the  direction  of  the  board ;  and  such  per¬ 
sons  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  the  insane  certified  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  after  the  manner  above  described,  who  shall  credit  the 
county  in  whose  asylum  they  have  been  maintained  to  the  amount 
of  $3  (now  $3.50)  for  each  of  these  patients,  and  for  the  amount 
necessarily  expended  for  clothing ;  one-half  of  the  above  amount 
and  the  entire  cost  of  clothing  is  charged  against  the  county  from 

1  The  law  was  amended  by  the  last  Legislature.  Counties  now  receive 
$1.75  per  week  for  each  of  their  own  patients,  and  $3.50  per  week  for 
patients  belonging  to  other  counties. 
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which  the  insane  persons  are  sent  in  the  next  state  tax  levied.” 
This  is  the  law  which  has  wrought  such  changes  in  the  care  of 
Wisconsin’s  insane.  I  have  quoted  its  salient  features  somewhat 
in  detail  at  the  risk  of  meriting  the  charge  of  prolixity,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  view  the  subject  in  its  entirety.  This  organic 
act  was  so  comprehensive  and  flexible  that  it  seems  to  have  met 
all  requirements,  and  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  it 
since  its  passage  over  32  years  ago.1 

This  system  may  be  characterized  as  county  care  under  state 
control.  Although  the  county,  through  its  appointed  trustees, 
has  primarily  full  charge  of  and  is  left  unhampered  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  asylum,  the  state,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  has  all  needful  authority  to 
enforce  its  orders.  First,  the  consent  of  this  board  must  be 
obtained  before  a  county  may  issue  bonds  or  levy  taxes  for  the 
erection  of  an  asylum.  Second,  no  building  operations  can  be 
begun  until  the  plans  have  been  approved,  and  no  patients  can 
be  received  until  the  buildings  have  been  accepted,  by  the  board. 
Third,  no  county  can  receive  its  per  capita  allowance  from  the 
state  until  the  bills  have  been  approved  by  the  board.  Fourth,  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Control’  a  county  is  not  making 
proper  piovision  for  its  insane,  it  has  authority  to  remove  everv 
patient  to  other  asylums  where  better  conditions  prevail.  The  state 
board  does  not  interfere  with  the  usual  routine  workings  of  the 
asylum  or  any  of  its  departments,  with  the  expenditure  of  its 
funds  or  with  the  appointment  of  its  employees.  It  concerns  itself 
more  with  results  than  with  measures.  So  long  as  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency  are  maintained  the  relations  between  the  two 
boards  are  harmonious;  if  for  any  reason  these  standards  become 
lowered  a  few  words  of  advice  or  of  admonition  are  usually  all 
that  are  required  to  amend  faulty  methods.  I  know  of  but  one 
instance  of  a  serious  and  long-continued  disagreement  between 
the  state  and  local  boards.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Board  of 
Control  recommended  extensive  alterations  in  a  county  asylum 
which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  1891  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  and  the  State  Board 
of  Supervision  were  merged  into  one  body  known  as  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  having  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  two  boards  which  it 
superseded.  An  amendment  to  the  law  in  1905  provided  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  woman  member  of  this  board. 
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The  asylum  superintendent  and  trustees  demurred.  Numerous 
conferences  proved  futile.  After  several  weeks  of  disagreement 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  entered  the  controversy  and  sustained 
the  local  asylum  authorities.  The  entente  cor  dial  e  between  the 
state  and  county  boards,  if  not  broken,  was  badly  wrenched.  The 
Board  of  Control  made  preparations  to  remove  the  patients.  On 
the  day  set  for  the  transfer  a  consultation  was  held,  the  opposition 
surrendered  and  the  needed  improvements  were  quickly  made. 

Whenever  the  accommodations  become  inadequate  some  county 
is  permitted  to  build  an  asylum,  there  being  always  several  appli¬ 
cations  for  this  privilege  on  file,  because  it  means  a  saving  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  each  of  them.  Compare  this  almost 
automatic  process  with  the  usual  way  of  obtaining  appropriations 
from  a  reluctant  legislature. 

About  the  only  thing  that  most  men  interested  in  the  insane 
know  of  the  Wisconsin  county  asylums  is  their  cheapness ,  and  with 
many  that  fact  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  The 
main  reason  for  their  establishment  was  the  relief  of  the  state 
hospitals,  which  had  literally  been  filled  from  cellar  to  garret.  It 
was  discreditable  to  a  great  state  to  allow  insane  persons  to  remain 
in  county  jails  for  weeks  at  a  time  awaiting  the  removal  of  other 
insane  to  poorhouses.  "  Influence  ”  was  not  only  necessary  to 
gain  admission  to  hospitals,  but  to  remain  there.  Urgent  appeals 
to  one  legislature  after  another  to  provide  adequate  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  the  state  hospitals  had  proved  unavailing,  and  when  the 
plan  was  proposed  to  give  the  returned  patients  a  home  of  their 
own  it  met  with  instant  approval.  The  beneficial  effects  on  the 
state  hospitals  were  immediate  and  lasting;  and  now  greater  and 
better  attention  may  be  given  to  the  more  recent  and  more  hopeful 
cases.  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  over¬ 
crowding  of  any  class  of  the  insane  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
What  other  state  can  say  as  much? 

These  asylums  are  usually  located  on  farms  of  over  300  acres 
in  extent,  within  about  a  mile  of  a  city  or  good-sized  town. 
Generally  speaking,  the  buildings  are  well  adapted  for  their  uses 
and  have  plenty  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  Those  constructed 
within  the  last  ten  years  are  models  in  arrangement  and  conven¬ 
ience.  The  furnishings  are  adequate  and  of  good  quality.  The 
number  of  patients  varies  from  68  to  239,  the  average  being  150. 
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I  he  trustees  have  all  the  powers  usually  vested  in  trustees  of 
charitable  institutions.  As  a  rule,  they  represent  the  best  type  of 
citizenship  in  their  respective  communities  and  have  been  selected 
because  they  have  previously  “  made  good  in  other  local  offices. 
They  appoint  the  physician  and  the  superintendent  and  the  latter 
selects  all  other  employees.  The  average  superintendent  is  a  thor- 
oughly  practical  man.  The  amount  of  their  combined  salaries  is 
from  $2000  to  $2500  a  year. 

The  physicians  are  among  the  best  and  most  active  general 
practitioners  in  the  nearby  towns.  Their  average  pay  is  about 
$350  per  year.  As  in  many  other  instances,  the  services  which 
they  render  are  worth  many  times  the  amount  received,  but  the 
small  compensation  nowise  affects  their  zeal.  Often  they  have 
been  old  acquaintances  of  the  patients,  and  not  infrequently  former 
medical  attendants  in  their  families,  thereby  possessing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  physicians  are 
required  to  visit  the  institutions  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  are 
subject  to  call  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  They  are  required  to 
keep  a  record  showing  the  name  of  the  patient  attended,  the  date, 
the  malady  and  the  treatment  administered;  to  examine  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  diet,  clothing 
and  cleanliness  of  the  patients  and  any  conditions  affecting  their 
welfare  and  comfort.  They  advise  and  direct  the  superintendents 
as  to  which  patients  shall  be  required  to  labor,  and  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  work  each  working  patient  is  able  to  perform.  They 
are  invited  by  the  Board  of  Control  to  make  any  suggestions  which 
they  may  think  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution  and 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  Some  of  these 
physicians  become  deeply  interested  in  this  work  and  develop 
into  psychiatrists  of  no  mean  abilities. 

Among  the  features  to  be  commended  in  these  relatively  small 
county  asylums  are:  1.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  home  life  of 
the  patients.  2.  A  greater  personal  freedom.  3.  The  excellence 
and  abundance  of  the  food.  4.  The  greatly  reduced  cost  of 
maintenance. 

The  patients  frequently  have  been  long-standing  acquaintances 
and  friends  of  one  another,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  or 
of  the  superintendent.  They  are  within  easy  reach  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  members  of  which  may  visit  them  at  little  or  no  expense.  In 
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times  of  sickness  and  death  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  clergyman 
of  their  choice  to  come  to  them  to  administer  the  last  rites  and  to 
pronounce  the  final  benediction — a  privilege  greatly  appreciated 
by  many. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  institutions  is  the 
amazing  amount  of  freedom  allowed  the  patients,  practically  all 
of  whom  seem  to  be  on  parole.  They  come  and  go  without  let  or 
hindrance.  They  may  be  scattered  about  the  grounds,  in  groups  or 
by  themselves,  unattended.  The  statement  sometimes  made  that 
these  asylums  are  run  by  the  patients  is  not  altogether  untrue, 
though  not  in  the  contemptuous  way  intended.  It  is,  however, 
wholly  and  demonstrably  true  that  they  are  run  for  the  patients. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  patients  greatly  enjoy  and  are 
benefited  by  that  liberty.  M.  J.  Tappins,  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  in  a  recent  communication  says : 

We  believe  here  in  Wisconsin  that  the  standard  of  the  comity  asylums 
was  never  so  high  as  it  is  to-day  and  that  it  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 
Every  county  asylum  should  have  a  large  farm  upon  which  to  employ 
such  patients  as  are  able  to  perform  manual  labor.  Patients  are  much 
more  contented,  are  easier  to  manage,  and  are  more  helpful  if  they  are 
given  some  kind  of  employment.  There  are  hundreds  of  patients  in 
county  asylums  of  Wisconsin  to-day  who  do  not  need  the  supervision  of 
attendants  or  other  employees  of  the  asylum,  and  in  almost  every  asylum 
there  are  many  of  the  patients  who  are  good  teamsters ;  some  of  them  look 
after  the  garden,  some  look  after  the  road  work,  others  take  care  of 
herds  of  cows  and  do  the  milking,  others  look  after  the  hogs,  and  in  many 
institutions  the  patients  take  care  of  the  firing  and  power  plant.  In  nearly 
all  the  asylums  the  laundry  work  is  done  by  the  patients.  In  one  or  two 
of  them  the  bookkeeper  and  clerk  is  a  patient.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
asylum  patients  to  make  application  for  re-examination  by  a  court  and 
secure  a  discharge  as  being  not  insane. 

In  these  institutions  the  table  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
farmer  or  mechanic  in  abundance,  variety  and  palatability.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  intensive  as  well  as  extensive  farming  and 
gardening  operations  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  patients 
themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  productiveness  of  these  farms, 
as  well  as  for  comparison  with  a  state  institution,  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Waukesha  County  Asylum, 
giving  the  per  capita  amount  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food 
58 
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produced  on  farms  of  practically  the  same  size  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907. 


Per  Capita  Amount  of  Some  Foodstuffs  Produced  on  State  and 

County  Farms. 


Beef,  lbs . 

Pork,  lbs . 

Milk,  qts . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Potatoes,  bus.  .  . 
Cabbage,  heads  . 

Beans,  qts . 

Onions,  pks.  .  . . 
Strawberries,  qts 


Wis.  State 
Hospital. 

1  I-IO 

•  36  1-2 

.  421 
none 
5  7-io 
7  1-2 

2 

1  i-5 
none 


Waukesha  Co. 
Asylum. 

45  i-3 

164 

IO44 

4  1-2 

16  1-3 

55 

27 

11 

9 


The  above  items  represent  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  total 
output  of  these  farms,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is 
plenty  of  food  available  in  the  asylums,  and  if  it  is  all  consumed, 
asceticism  is  not  prevalent.  At  the  time  the  report  was  made  from 
which  the  above  figures  were  taken  the  Waukesha  asylum  had 
been  m  existence  only  two  years.  Then  the  net  value  of  farm 
and  garden  products  was  $7390.46;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
I9I3>  it  was  $i4>353-85-  In  a  comparatively  short  time  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  this  farm  had  practically  doubled. 

It  is  not  alone  through  farms  and  gardens  that  a  saving  is 
effected,  but  in  every  department,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  giving  classified  per  capita  expenses  and  other  data  of  the 
state  hospitals  and  county  asylums : 


Comparative  Expenses,  etc.,  Per  Capita  in 

County  Asylums. 

State  Hospitals  and 

Salaries  and  wages  .  . . 

2  State 
Hospitals. 

$86.02 

TO  *0*7 

32  County 
Asylums. 

$40.71 

8.89 

37-34 

15-93 

6.30 

24.69 

620,00 

29-35 

Clothing  . 

Subsistence  ........ 

Fuel  and  lights  . 

/^•9  3 

'il  AC\ 

Ordinary  repairs . .  . 

o/-4y 

Tn  nc 

Receipts  from  sales,  etc.  . . . 

TC  AT 

Investment  per  bed . 

Interest  on  plant  at  4  per  cent. 

10*4A 

1535-00 

The  average  weekly  cost  per  patient  in  the  county  asylums  for 
30  years,  including  interest  charges  on  the  buildings  and  farms  at 
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4  per  cent,  has  been  $1.96 ;  for  the  two  state  hospitals  for  the  same 
period  the  average  per  capita  cost  has  been  $4.14  a  week.  If  the 
interest  charges  on  buildings  and  grounds  were  included  in  the 
hospital  expenses,  as  they  should  be,  the  showing  would  be  still 
more  favorable  to  the  asylums. 

Death  Rate. 

1907  1908 


Percentage  to  average  population  in  state  hospitals .  8.91  9.17 

Percentage  to  average  population  in  county  asylums .  7.32  6.86 


Escapes. — In  1907  in  the  asylums  there  was  one  eloper  not 
returned  to  every  187  of  average  population;  in  the  state  hospitals 
there  was  one  to  every  132.  In  1908  there  was  one  eloper  to  every 
149  patients  in  the  asylums,  and  one  to  every  65  in  the  hospitals. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  number  of  elopers  not  re¬ 
turned  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  27  in  an 
average  population  of  613,  or  one  out  of  every  23. 

In  summing  up  the  advantages  of  the  county  asylums,  which 
accommodate  over  73  per  cent  of  the  insane  of  Wisconsin  under 
public  care,  the  following  facts  should  not  be  forgotten : 

The  death  rate  is  less,  although  the  average  age  is  greater.  The  patients 
are  less  discontented  because  of  more  homelike  surroundings.  Their 
identity  is  restored.  These  are  the  best  homes  that  many  of  them  have 
ever  had,  which  accounts  for  fewer  escapes. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  one-half,  with  no  reduction  in  the 
standards  of  living.  Here  is  the  shortest  possible  route  between  producer 
and  consumer,  with  no  middleman  intervening.  Here  true  re-education 
has  been  practised  for  more  than  three  decades  along  the  lines  of  work 
to  which  most  of  them  have  been  accustomed  as  farmers  and  housewives. 
It  is  with  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  splendid  work  now  being  done  along 
industrial  lines  in  many  places  that  I  say  it  is  more  beneficial  and  inspiring 
to  cultivate  real  roses  than  to  make  artificial  ones ;  and  equally  so  to 
fashion  clothing  for  people  than  for  dolls.  It  is  no  better  for  an  ablebodied 
man  to  make  brooms  and  baskets  than  to  cultivate  the  corn  and  willows 
from  which  they  are  made.  “  Industrial  education,”  as  now  practised,  is 
of  service  in  a  limited  way,  but  it  can  never  be  a  perfect  substitute  for 
the  out-of-door  life  which  brings  men  into  intimate  and  friendly  contact 
with  Nature  in  her  protean  forms. 

In  the  county  asylums  30  per  cent  of  the  patients  work  all  day ; 
20  per  cent  work  one-half  day  or  more,  and  23  per  cent  do  some 
work. 

The  Wisconsin  system  is  far  from  being  “  the  last  word  ”  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  With  reference 
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to  its  care  of  the  acute  insane  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  state  is 
in  the  vanguard  of  progress.  There  is  a  regrettable  increase  in  the 
population  of  both  state  hospitals,  due  largely  to  holding  back  from 
county  asylums  chronic  patients  who  have  proven  to  be  good 
workers.  What  the  state  needs  is  a  modern  psychopathic  hospital 
manned  by  highly  trained  experts,  similar  to  the  one  established  in 
Michigan  a  number  of  years  ago,  into  which  all  original  cases 
would  be  received  for  accurate  diagnosis  and  investigation ;  where 
patients  likely  to  prove  speedily  amenable  to  treatment  could 
remain ;  and  whence  the  manifestly  chronic  cases  could  be  at  once 
transferred  to  the  county  asylums  and  all  others  to  state  hospitals. 
The  amount  uselessly  expended  in  continuously  maintaining 
several  hundred  chronic  patients  in  state  hospitals  at  double  the 
cost  in  county  asylums  would  go  far  toward  supporting  such  a 
psychopathic  hospital. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  words  “  state  care,”  nor  should  "  county 
care  ”  be  anathema ;  either  may  be  good,  or  bad,  and  both  depend 
on  the  kind  of  public  sentiment  that  is  back  of  them.  The  county 
asylums  widely  distributed  over  the  state  have  been  positive  educa¬ 
tional  mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  insane 
and  of  fostering  interest  in  them ;  abhorrence  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  sympathy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  what  has  been  said  commendatory  of 
these  institutions  as  a  whole  is  not  true  of  every  one  of  them.  In 
most  of  the  older  asylums  the  bathing  facilities  are  inadequate. 
In  practically  all  of  them  the  arrangements  for  suitable  classifi¬ 
cation  are  faulty ;  these  defects  may  be  remedied  by  the  erection 
of  small  cottages.  In  all  of  them  much  more  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 

In  the  appointment  of  trustees  and  officers  for  35  institutions 
some  mistakes  must  necessarily  be  made,  and  occasionally  men 
are  employed  who  do  not  measure  up  to  their  positions.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  composed  of  the  trustees,  superintendents  and  matrons 
of  all  the  asylums,  which  meets  annually  at  one  of  them  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  on  the  various  problems  with  which  they  have 
to  deal,  has  done  much  in  prodding  the  laggards  on  to  better  work 
and  in  unifying  and  improving  administrative  methods.  The 
papers  and  discussions  at  these  meetings  would  be  creditable  to 
organizations  of  greater  pretensions. 
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Now  and -then  political  considerations  seem  to  have  influenced 
certain  appointments.  Such  things  cannot  always  be  helped.  As 
a  rule  faithful  officials  are  not  disturbed.  In  the  Waukesha 
asylum  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  trustees,  superintendent, 
physician  or  matron  since  its  establishment  ten  years  ago.  In 
Jefferson  County  Dr.  W.  W.  Reed  has  been  the  asylum  physician 
continuously  since  1881.  I  personally  know  of  seven  superinten¬ 
dents  who  have  held  their  positions  for  ten  years  or  more. 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  total  insane  population  of  Wisconsin  was 
6855,  of  which  5016  were  in  county  asylums.  The  ratio  of  chronic 
cases  to  the  whole  number  is  probably  about  the  same  throughout 
the  country. 

Wisconsin  believes  that  in  placing  these  patients  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  as  nearly  like  home  life  as  is  possible  in  institutional 
care,  she  is  doing  for  them  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  light  of 
present-day  methods.1 

In  addition  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  at 
Mendota,  and  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Winnebago, 
mention  of  which  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  are 
two  other  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  diseased 
of  Wisconsin.  One  is  the  Hospital  for  Criminal  Insane,  located 
at  Waupun,  which  was  established  in  1909,  designed  to  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Northern  Hospital,  at  Winnebago.  Such  a  plan  not 
proving  advisable,  the  Legislature  of  1911  provided  for  its  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  separate  institution,  and  located  it  at  Waupun.  It 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  January,  1914.  The 
other  state  institution  is  the  Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-minded, 
which  was  established  at  Chippewa  Falls  in  1896. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin  35  county  asylums.  The;  following  list 
gives  their  location  and  total  population  as  of  January  1,  1910.2 3 
This  list  does  not  include  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  for  Insane,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  which  is  partially  under  state  control.  Its  population  on 
January  1,  1910,  was  623. 

Brown  County,  Green  Bay,  123  patients ;  Chippewa  County, 
Chippewa  Falls,  144;  Columbia  County,  Wyocena,  91;  Dane 

1  For  further  account  of  the  Wisconsin  system  see  “  The  Wisconsin 

System  of  County  Care  of  the  Chronic  Insane,”  Vol.  I,  page  168. 

3  Taken  from  “  Insane  and  Feeble-minded,  1910,”  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1914. 
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County,  Verona,  155;  Dodge  County,  Juneau,  119;  Douglas 
County,  Itasca,  no;  Dunn  County,  Menomonie,  122;  Eau  Claire 
County,  Eau  Claire,  143 ;  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Fond  du  Lac.  148 : 
Grant  County,  Lancaster,  120;  Green  County,  Monroe,  101  ;  Iowa 
County,  Dodgeville,  127;  Jefferson  County,  Jefferson,  125  ;  La 
Crosse  County,  West  Salem,  137;  Manitowoc  County,  Manitowoc, 
184 ;  Marathon  County,  Wausau,  197 ;  Marinette  County.  Peshtigo, 
I54i  Milwaukee  County,  Wauwatosa,  234;  Monroe  County, 
Sparta,  65;  Outagamie  County,  Appleton,  139;  Racine  County’ 
Racine,  1 70;  Richland  County,  Richland  Center.  122;  Rock 
County,  Janesville,  149;  St.  Croix  County,  New  Richmond,  150; 
Sauk  County,  Reedsburg,  108:  Shawano  County,  Shawano  (not 
given)  ;  Sheboygan  County,  Sheboygan,  182 ;  Trempealeau 
County,  Whitehall,  125;  Vernon  County,  Viroqua,  120;  Walworth 
County,  Elkhorn,  100;  Washington  County,  West  Bend,  126; 
Waukesha  County,  Waukesha,  140;  Waupaca  County,  Weyau- 
wega,  137;  Winnebago  County,  Winnebago,  188;  Wood  County 
Marshfield  (not  given) . 

On  the  first  of  January,  1915,  these  asylums  contained  5319 
patients;  3071  of  whom  were  males  and  2248  females. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the  charitable  and  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Wisconsin  were  managed  by  local  boards  of  trustees 
prior  to  1881.  There  was  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  which  was  authorized  under  the  law  to  make  regular  visits 
to  the  institutions  and  to  make  such  recommendations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  boards  of  trustees  as  the  Board  of  Charities  thought 
proper.  The  Legislature  of  1880  was  advised  that  the  business 
management  of  the  institutions  was  bad ;  that  purchases  were 
being  made  only  from  political  friends  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  institutions,  and  that  excessive  prices  were  being  paid  for 
supplies.  T he  Legislature  of  1880  appointed  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  institutions  and  make 
a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1881.  The  report  recommended 
that  a  centralized  board  be  created  for  the  management  of  the 
institutions. 

lhe  Legislature  of  1881  accordingly  enacted  a  law  abolishing 
the  trustee  system  and  created  the  State  Board  of  Supervision, 
giving  to  that  board  the  power  to  manage  the  state  institutions! 
It  did  not  abolish  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  that  board  con- 
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tinned  to  exist  until  1891.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  had  but 
little  power ;  it  still  had  authority  under  the  law  to  visit  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  to  make  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
the  State  Board  of  Supervision  as  it  deemed  proper.  The  two 
boards  did  not  get  along  well  together,  and  the  Legislature  of  1891 
enacted  a  law  abolishing  both  boards  and  creating  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  giving  to  that  board  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
two  former  boards.  That  board  has  continued  to  exist,  but  the 
membership  has  been  reduced  from  six  to  five  members.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  Board 
of  Control  appoints  in  the  institutions  the  superintendent,  steward, 
assistant  steward  and  matron ;  all  the  other  employees  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  superintendent,  but  such  appointments  must  be 
approved  by  the  board.  The  salaries  of  all  the  positions  in  the 
institutions  are  fixed  by  the  board.  The  board  fixes  the  salary  of 
the  superintendents,  matrons,  stewards  and  assistant  stewards 
without  any  recommendation  from  the  superintendent,  but  the 
salary  of  all  other  positions  is  fixed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent. 

Practically  all  the  supplies  of  the  state  institutions  are  purchased 
upon  competitive  bids  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  All  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  by  drafts  from  the  State  Treasurer,  but  the  remit¬ 
tances  are  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  There  is  a  dupli¬ 
cate  set  of  accounting.  All  bills  against  the  institutions  are 
rendered  in  duplicate  ;  they  are  sent  first  to  the  stewards  of  the 
institutions,  who  certify  to  their  correctness,  and  then  one  set 
is  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  the  other  remains  in  the 
institution.  There  is  a  duplicate  set  of  books.  A  trial  balance  is 
taken  oft  the  books  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  every  30  days 
and  sent  to  the  institutions  to  be  checked.  Before  any  purchases 
are  made  estimates  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  approved  by  the  board.  The  board  does  not  order  the  sup¬ 
plies.  All  contracts  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  copies  of  the  contracts  are  sent  to  the  institutions  and  the 
institution  officers  order  the  supplies.  Nothing  can  be  ordered 
except  that  which  has  been  previously  estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Board  of  Control  there  is  a  visiting 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  state  charitable,  reform¬ 
atory  and  penal  institutions.  This  committee  consists  of  two 
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members  from  the  Senate  and  four  from  the  Assembly.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  biennially. 

Classes  Committed . — All  insane  residents  of  the  state,  not  idiots, 
except  those  who  are  incurably  insane,  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
the  state  hospitals,  or,  if  from  Milwaukee  county,  to  the  hospital 
of  that  county.  Chronic  insane  are  admitted  to  the  county  asylums 
for  this  class. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Application  may  be  made  in 
behalf  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  insane  by  three  respectable 
citizens  to  the  judge  of  the  county  court  for  a  judicial  inquiry  as 
to  his  mental  condition  and  for  an  order  of  commitment  to  some 
hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  judge  must  appoint  two 
competent  and  disinterested  physicians  to  examine  the  person, 
graduates  of  a  legally  incorf  orated  medical  school  or  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  the  state,  and  with  at  least  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  physicians  in  an  insane  hospital,  and  registered  by  the 
county  judge  as  qualified.  Before  making  an  examination,  which 
may  be  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  the  physicians  must  notify 
the  person  to  be  examined  that  application  has  been  made  for  an 
inquiry  into  his  mental  condition.  The  sworn  report  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  must  consist  of  answers  to  questions  prescribed  by  law  and 
is  to  be  made  in  each  case,  whether  the  question  of  insanity  is 
tried  before  a  jury  or  otherwise.  If  the  notice  provided  for  was 
given  to  the  person  supposed  to  be  insane  the  judge  may  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  hearing  the  application,  and  must  serve  such 
notice.  If  notice  is  ordered  and  no  jury  trial  awarded,  the  judge 
may  proceed  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  notice  to  make 
such  further  investigation  of  the  case  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary. 

If  satisfied  that  the  person  is  insane,  he  may  order  his  commitment 
to  the  hospital.  If  demanded  by  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane, 
or  by  anyone  acting  in  his  behalf  before  or  after  commitment,  the 
judge  must  summon  a  jury  to  try  the  case  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  supposed  to  be  insane  and  his  counsel  and  immediate 
friends  and  medical  witnesses.  All  other  persons  are  excluded. 

If  a  jury  or  judge  finds  that  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane  is 
a  fit  subject  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  or  asylum,  the  judge  must  order 
him  committed  to  either  state  hospital.  If  he  is  a  resident  of  a 
county  having  an  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane,  and  the  judge  is 
satisfied  that  the  insanity  of  the  person  has  become  chronic,  he 
may  commit  him  to  such  asylum. 
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A  person  who  may  be  insane  or  suffering  from  mental  disorder 
may  upon  his  written  application,  stating  his  mental  condition, 
supported  by  the  certificate  of  at  least  two  physicians,  be  admitted 
as  a  voluntary  patient  to  any  public  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent.  A  person  so  admitted  to  either 
of  the  state  hospitals,  if  not  indigent,  must  pay  such  sum  for  his 
maintenance  as  the  State  Board  of  Control  may  direct,  and  no 
charge  for  his  maintenance  may  be  made  against  any  county. 
Voluntary  patients  have  the  right  to  leave  the  hospital  at  any  time 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  they  are  in  fit  condition, 
on  giving  five  days’  notice  of  their  desire  to  do  so. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — On  his  own  verified  petition  or 
that  of  his  guardian  or  some  relative  or  friend,  a  person  adjudged 
insane  or  detained  as  such  may  have  a  re-trial  or  re-examination 
as  to  his  sanity,  before  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  or  county 
court  or  any  other  court  of  record  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides 
or  was  adjudged  insane.  The  judge  receiving  the  petition  must 
order  two  qualified  physicians  to  examine  him  and  report  and  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  guardian  of  the  person  to  be  examined, 
and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  in  which  he  may  be 
detained.  If  the  physicians  report  the  person  insane  and  the  judge 
is  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  it,  and  no  demand  for  a  jury 
trial  is  made,  a  judgment  to  that  effect  must  be  entered.  If  the 
case  is  tried  by  a  jury  and  the  jury  disagrees,  it  must  be  discharged 
and  another  jury  impanelled.  If  the  jury  finds  the  person  sane, 
the  jury  must  order  his  discharge,  or  if  insane,  order  him  returned 
to  the  hospital.  In  case  no  jury  is  demanded,  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  acting  as  a  commission  in  lunacy,  may  determine  the 
sanity  or  insanity  of  a  person  committed  to  either  of  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  whether  he  is  an  actual  inmate  thereof 
or  at  large  on  parole. 

All  persons  confined  in  either  state  hospital,  except  those 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  question  of  insanity  must  be 
determined  by  the  court  or  judge  issuing  it. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — All  expenses  of  the  proceedings  are  paid 
by  the  county  from  which  the  person  is  committed. 

If  the  person  is  a  resident  of  any  other  county,  the  county  in 
which  he  resides  must  reimburse  the  county  from  which  he  was 
committed  for  all  expenses  of  the  examination  and  commitment. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE.1 

Mendota,  Wis. 

The  law  providing  for  the  erection  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Mendota,  Wis.,  was  approved  March  6,  1857.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  City  of  Madison  on  the 
5th  day  of  May,  1857.  The  commissioners  were  three  in  number 
and  organized  by  electing  L.  J.  Farwell,  president ;  John  P. 
McGregor,  secretary,  and  Levi  Sterling,  building  superintendent. 
They  employed  S.  V.  Shipman  as  architect. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  was  of 
$100,000.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  commissioners  was  the  Kirk- 
bride  plan,  and  the  first  contract  made  was  for  the  construction 
of  a  center  building  and  one  longitudinal  and  one  transverse  wing, 
for  the  sum  of  $37,500.  Nelson  McNeil,  of  Portage  City,  Wis., 
was  given  the  contract  for  the  building.  In  Mav,  1859,  Nelson 
McNeil  abandoned  his  contract  and  the  contract  was  re-let  to 
Joseph  Parkins.  The  hospital  was  located  a  third  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  at  an  elevation  of  54  feet.  On  the  226. 
of  June,  1859,  J-  Edwards  Lee,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Philadelphia,  was 
appointed  the  first  superintendent.  Dr.  Lee  assisted  the  commis¬ 
sioners  greatly  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  building. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Clement  was  chosen  superintendent  on  the  226.  day  of 
May,  J86o.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  asylum  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  hospital  and 
worked  assiduously  in  preparing  it  for  the  admission  of  patients. 
He  appointed  Dr.  John  Favill,  of  the  City  of  Madison,  to  the 
office  of  assistant  physician.  The  Board  of  Trustees  caused 
circulars  to  be  addressed  to  parties  in  each  of  the  several  counties 
requesting  information  relative  to  the  number  of  insane  persons 
in  each  county.  It  was  learned  from  this  and  other  sources  that 
there  were  about  300  insane  in  the  state.  It  was  apparent  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  number  could  not  be  cared  for  by  reason 
of  lack  of  capacity  in  the  partly  built  institution.  The  first  patient 

By  Charles  Gorst,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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was  admitted  July  14,  i860.  The  portion  of  the  hospital  already 
built  at  this  time  had  cost  $140,000 ;  when  completed  the  institution 
cost  $350,000,  and  accommodated  250  patients.  The  west  wing 
was  built  in  i860  and  1862;  the  stone  used  for  outside  walls  was 
limestone,  quarried  not  far  distant  from  the  institution.  The  main 
or  center  building  was  four  stories  high,  the  wings  being  three  and 
four  stories  high,  respectively.  No  change  was  made  in  this  struc¬ 
ture  for  many  years.  There  are  at  the  present  time  407  acres  in 
the  estate  and  the  valuation  of  the  property  is  approximately 
$1,000,000. 

Mendota  Hospital  is  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
station  of  Mendota,  which  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  This  railway  runs  through  the  state 
grounds.  A  spur  track  runs  directly  to  the  buildings  for  the 
unloading  of  supplies.  One  may  ride  into  the  City  of  Madison  by 
train  in  ten  minutes,  or  go  by  motor  or  carriage  by  way  of  the  Park 
and  Pleasure  Drive  or  the  county  road ;  in  summer  one  may  cross 
the  lake  in  20  minutes  by  boat. 

Patients  who  arrive  by  train  are  brought  to  the  institution  by 
an  automobile  owned  by  the  management  of  the  hotel  near  the 
station;  patients  are  also  brought  from  Madison  by  motor  or 
carriage.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  medical  staff  has  been 
increased  so  that  now  there  are  six  physicians  besides  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  They  are  at  the  present  time  Dr.  Charles  Gorst,  super¬ 
intendent;  Dr.  M.  K.  Green,  female  side,  and  clinical  director; 
Dr.  Mary  B.  Sauthoff,  female  side,  second  assistant  and  woman 
physician ;  Dr.  August  Sauthoff,  male  side,  first  assistant ;  Dr.  C. 
T.  Vernon,  male  side,  second  assistant;  Dr.  L.  M.  Brooks,  male 
side,  third  assistant ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Lorenz,  director  of  the  Psychiatric 
Institute.  Staff  meetings  are  held  four  mornings  each  week.  All 
patients  are  brought  before  the  staff  for  original  diagnosis  before 
being  paroled  or  transferred  to  county  asylums  as  incurable. 
Adolf  Meyer’s  classification  of  the  insane  and  his  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  examinations  and  arriving  at  conclusions,  as  in  several  other 
states,  has  been  adopted  in  this  hospital.  Thefe  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  also  a  very  complete  and  efficient  method  of  writing  and 
filing  records  in  all  cases,  and  the  institution  is  provided  with 
well-equipped  clinical  and  pathological  laboratories. 
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For  the  last  six  years  graduate  nurses  have  been  in  charge  of 
Doth  male  and  female  infirmaries  and  receiving  wards  day  and 
night,  with  excellent  results.  In  consequence  the  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  disturbed  male  patients  by  male  attendants  has  practically 
ceased. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  was  established  in  1910.  During 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1911  the  passage  of  a  lav/ 
(Chapter  346)  was  secured  which  prescribed  a  three  years’  course 
for  nurses  in  Wisconsin  and  specified  the  branches  of  nursing 
which  must  be  taught  by  the  training  school.  Institutions  of  this 
kind  are  designated  as  “  special  ”  hospitals  and  are  authorized  to 
teach  the  first  two  years’  work  of  the  three  years’  course,  and  to 
affiliate  with  the  general  hospitals,  to  which  the  pupil  nurse  must 
go  for  the  third  year’s  work.  This  hospital  is  affiliated  with  the 
Madison  General  Hospital  and  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  in 
which  the  pupils  take  their  third  year’s  work.  The  pupils  receive 
$20  per  month  for  the  first  year,  $22  for  the  second  year  and  $12 
for  the  third  year,  room,  board  and  laundry  free.  This  gives  a 
pupil  nurse  $648  for  her  three  years’  work,  besides  support. 

Male  patients  are  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and  about 
the  lawns,  roads  and  drives;  they  assist  in  the  power  house, 
laundry,  shops,  store-rooms,  on  the  wards,  in  the  male  general  bath 
room,  in  the  congregate  and  other  dining  rooms  and  in  the 
kitchens.  They  also  do  the  excavating  for  new  buildings  and  the 
work  of  tearing  down  old  buildings,  etc. ;  in  fact,  any  form  of 
manual  labor  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

Women  patients  are  employed  on  the  female  wards,  in  the  two 
small  dining  rooms  on  the  female  side,  in  the  kitchen,  the  vegetable 
room,  the  general  sewing  room  and  in  the  laundry. 

A  teacher  is  employed  who  instructs  in  industrial  work,  and  the 
women  learn  and  perform  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing,  fancy  work, 
brass  work,  raffia,  etc. 

The  hospital  provides  for  the  acute  insane.  Voluntary  patients 
are  admitted,  and  patients  are  allowed  to  leave  on  parole.  If  after 
two  years  they  have  had  no  recurrence  of  trouble  the  commitment 
is  annulled.  During  the  parole  period  the  after-care  agent  visits 
the  patient  twice  each  year,  and  oftener  when  thought  necessary. 

The  capacity  of  the  Mendota  Hospital  is  700  patients,  with  165 
employees. 
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The  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus  consists  of  seven  continuous 
bath  tubs,  which  are  used  both  day  and  night,  a  number  of  pack 
tables  and  sprays,  douches,  etc.  All  female  patients  are  examined 
by  a  woman  physician  with  regard  to  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  treated  when  necessary. 

The  amusements  consist  of  musical  concerts  by  the  hospital 
orchestra,  regular  Friday  night  dances,  religious  services  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastors  of  the  different  churches  in  Madison,  an 
occasional  entertainment  by  people  from  outside  or  the  hospital 
employees,  the  usual  holiday  exercises  and  outdoor  picnics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  improvements 
made  during  the  past  ten  years :  A  complete  overhauling  of  the 
institution ;  the  removal  of  the  old  gas  plant  and  the  installation  of 
an  electric  lighting  plant ;  old  plumbing  removed  and  replaced  by 
new ;  the  entire  main  building  repaired  and  repainted ;  the  wards 
improved  by  the  laying  of  new  floors ;  the  placing  of  linoleum  in 
the  corridors ;  pictures  placed  on  the  walls ;  potted  plants,  curtains 
and  art  work  placed  on  all  the  wards,  and  table  linen  provided  for 
all  patients ;  a  male  and  female  general  bathroom  constructed  and 
equipped  with  sprays,  controllers,  etc. ;  an  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment  room  for  women  installed ;  seven  continuous  bath  tubs  for 
treatment  purchased ;  graduate  female  nurses  placed  on  both  day 
and  night  duty  in  the  infirmaries  and  receiving  wards  for  men, 
as  well  as  women  ;  an  industrial  teacher  introduced  ;  a  pathological 
laboratory  installed ;  a  congregate  dining  room  built  and  equipped 
for  the  seating  of  570  patients ;  a  new  power  cold  storage,  a  new 
power  house,  new  laundry,  new  work  shops  and  a  general  store 
erected ;  a  contagious  hospital  for  56  patients  erected,  which  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  disinfection,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  physician’s  room  and  drug  room ;  a  nurses’  home,  with 
capacity  for  51  women,  has  been  built,  with  large  sewing  and  indus¬ 
trial  rooms,  a  diet  kitchen  and  laundry  in  lower  story,  and  a  gas 
plant  for  kitchens  and  kitchen  equipment ;  the  horse  and  cow  barns 
have  been  remodeled  by  placing  cement  floors  and  iron  stalls  in 
each  of  them  ;  an  orchard  of  1200  trees  has  been  planted  and  is  now 
nine  years  old ;  the  park  has  been  improved  by  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  grading  and  filling  in  low  places  and  by  the  construction 
of  cement  walks ;  a  psychiatric  institute,  with  morgue  and  labora¬ 
tory,  has  been  built ;  the  medical  staff  has  been  increased  from  two 
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physicians  to  six  physicians,  besides  the  superintendent;  all  of 
these  physicians  have  had  special  training  for  the  work  and  one  of 
them  is  a  woman ;  a  better  classification  of  mental  diseases  and  a 
moie  scientific  method  for  making  physical  and  mental  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  installed,  thereby  arriving  at  better  diagnoses  and 
consequently  better  treatment. 

in  place  of  the  custodial  care  which  existed  prior  to  this  period 
of  ten  years,  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  disturbed 
at  Mendota  now  rest  on  a  systematic  and  scientific  basis. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


J.  Edwards  Lee,  M.  D...  1859-1860 

J.  P.  Clement,  M.  D .  1860-1864 

A.  H.  Van  Ostrand,  M.  D.  1864-1868 

A.  S.  McDill,  M.  D .  1868-1873 

Mark  Ranney,  M.  D .  1873-1875 

A.  S.  McDill,  M.  D.  (re¬ 
appointed)  .  1875-1877 

D.  F.  Boughton,  M.  D...  1877-1882 
R.  M.  Wigginton,  M.  D..  1882-1884 


S.  B.  Buckmaster,  M.  D. 
Louis  R.  Head,  M.  D.. . . 

E.  P.  Taylor,  M.  D . 

John  B.  Edwards,  M.  D. 

W.  B.  Lyman,  M.  D . 

E.  L.  Bullard,  M.  D . 

Charles  Gorst,  M.  D.  (in 
office)  . 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


John  Favill,  M.  D .  1860-1863 

J.  W.  Sawyer,  M.  D .  1863-1866 

John  T.  Wilson,  M.  D...  1866-1871 
R.  M.  Wigginton,  M.  D..  1871-1877 

Clark  Gapen,  M.  D .  1877-1879 

L  W.  Fisher,  M.  D. .  1879-1882 

O.  A.  King,  M.  D .  1882-1884 

W.  E.  Fernald,  M.  D -  1884-1888 


C.  E.,  Armstrong,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Taylor,  M.  D . 

F.  A.  Lyman,  M.  D. . .  . 

George  Post,  M.  D . 

M.  F.  Clark,  M.  D . 

Eugene  Chaney,  M.  D.. 
M.  K.  Green,  M.  D . 


1884-1890 

1890-1892 

1892-1894 

1894-1896 

1896-1902 

1902-1904 

1904- 


1888-1890 

1890-1894 

1894-1896 

1896-1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1907 
1907-1909 


FIRST  ASSISTANT  MALE  SIDE  AND  CLINICAL  PSYCHIATRIST. 


W.  F.  Lorenz,  M.  D 


1910-1914 


DIRECTOR  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE,  1915. 
August  Sauthoff,  M.D . i9i5-in  office 


FIRST  ASSISTANT 

M.  K.  Green,  M.  D . 

(Assistant  superintendent 
(Clinical  director . 


FEMALE  SIDE. 

. 1909-in  office 

. 1912-1914) 

. 1915-) 
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SECOND  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


R.  M.  Wigginton,  M.  D..  1870-1872 

D.  R.  Boynton,  M.  D....  1872-1873 

D.  F.  Boughton,  M.  D...  1873-1877 

I.  N.  DeHart,  M.  D .  1877-1879 

Oscar  A.  King,  M.  D....  1879-1880 
Joseph  Haven,  M.  D .  1880-1882 

S.  B.  Buckmaster,  M.  D.  1882-1884 
C.  E.  Armstrong,  M.  D.. .  1884-1888 

E.  P.  Taylor,  M.  D .  1888-1889 

George  A.  Post,  M.  D...  1889-1890 


E.  A.  Lyman,  M.  D .  1890-1894 

F.  I.  Drake,  M.  D .  1894-1896 

V.  M.  French,  M.  D .  1896-1898 

Eugene  Chaney,  M.  D...  1898-1899 
William  Healey,  M.  D...  1899-1901 
Stanley  Briggs,  M.  D....  1901-1902 

M.  K.  Green,  M.  D .  1902-1907 

August  Sauthoff,  M.  D..  1907-1915 
C.  T.  Vernon,  M.  D.  (in 

office)  .  1915- 


THIRD  ASSISTANT  PHYSICIANS. 


S.  B.  Buckmaster,  M.  D.  1880-1882 
Wm.  M,  Decker,  M.  D...  1907-1909 
W.  S.  Osborn,  M.  D .  1909-1910 


L.  M.  Brooks,  M.  D.  (in 
office)  .  1910-  . 


PATHOLOGIST  AND  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN. 

Mary  Blakeledge,  M.  D.  1907-1909  Mary  Sauthoff,  M.  D. 

(in  office)  .  1909- 


THE  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Winnebago,  Wis. 

The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  1870.  The  construction  was  begun  in 
1871.  The  center  building  and  north  wing  were  first  constructed 
and  occupied  before  work  was  begun  on  the  remainder  of  the 
building.  The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
in  1873,  and  100  patients  transferred  from  the  State  Hospital  at 
Mendota,  Wis.,  were  received  upon  April  21  of  that  year. 

The  building  is  constructed  upon  the  Kirkbride  plan,  consisting 
of  a  center  building,  with  four  wings  on  each  side,  extending 
north  and  south.  The  center  building  is  occupied  by  the  offices, 
rooms  for  help,  employees’  dining  room  and  general  kitchen  on 
the  first  floor ;  superintendent’s  apartments,  quarters  for  help, 
and  general  dining  room  on  the  second  floor ;  rooms  for  officers 

1  The  material  for  this  sketch  was  furnished  by  Adin  Sherman,  M.  D., 
superintendent. 
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and  chapel  on  the  third  floor;  and  rooms  for  officers  and  other 
employees  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  power,  lighting  and  heating  plant  and  laundry  are  m  tne 
rear  of  the  center  building,  though  attached  to  it. 

The  patients  occupy  the  wings  north  and  south  of  the  mam 
building..  A  part  of  these  wings  are  three  stories  and  basement ; 
the  remainder,  four  stories  and  basement. 

The  architect  was  H.  C.  Koch,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  Milwaukee  brick. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  one  detached  building  of  brick  con¬ 
struction  occupied  by  employees,  known  as  the  Nurses’  Home, 
accommodating  42  women  employees.  Another  detached  building 
of  wooden  construction  accommodates  24  farmers  and  married 
employees. 

The  hospital  owns  600  acres  of  land,  400  acres  upon  which  the 
buildings  are  located,  being  situated  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago;  and  200  acres  one  mile  west  of  the  land  on 
which  the  hospital  stands.  The  hospital  is  at  Winnebago  Post- 
office,  State  Hospital  railroad  station,  and  is  four  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  the  City  of  Oshkosh.  It  is  situated  on  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  R.  R.  and  on  the  Soo  Line  Railway.  There  is  an  interurban 
line  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  hospital,  this  line  extending 
between  Oshkosh  and  Neenah.  There  is  good  train  service  on 
both  railroads  between  Oshkosh,  Neenah  and  the  State  Hospital. 
The  hospital  building  is  a  little  over  one-eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
railroad  station.  The  N.  W.  R.  R.  has  a  spur  track  extending  to 
the  rear  of  the  hospital,  which  is  used  for  the  delivery  of  coal  and 

heavy  freight.  Practically  all  patients  are  brought  to  the  hospital 
by  rail. 

The  medical  organization  of  the  hospital  consists  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  assistant  superintendent,  a  clinical  director,  a  second 

assistant  physician,  a  third  assistant  physician  and  a  woman 
physician. 

Staff  meetings  are  held  three  times  weekly.  Improved  methods 
of  examining  patients  and  recording  histories  are  used.  There 
is  a  pathological  laboratory  and  a  training  school  for  nurses.  In 
the  training  school  for  nurses  a  regular  nursing  course  for  two 
years  is  given,  admitting  those  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
examination  to  general  hospitals  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and 
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from  which  they  can  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  graduate 
nurse  after  an  additional  year’s  work.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
work  has  been  satisfactory,  as  it  is  difficult  to  induce  candidates 
who  are  sufficiently  well  educated  to  take  up  the  work,  they  much 
preferring  to  go  directly  to  a  general  hospital  for  their  training. 

The  occupation  of  patients  is  practically  confined  to  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  domestic  work  of  the  hospital.  No  regular  system  of 
inside  employment  is  maintained  for  either  men  or  women  patients. 
About  70  women  patients  are  employed  daily  and  also  about  225 
men. 

Acute  cases  of  insanity  are  practically  the  only  cases  cared  for, 
chronic  cases  being  immediately  transferred  to  county  asylums. 

No  patients  are  discharged,  but  all  are  paroled  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  automatically  dis¬ 
charged  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Short  paroles  are  not 
given. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  650. 

All  patients  who  are  on  parole  are  visited  at  intervals  by  an 
after-care  agent,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  state  and  who  works 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

There  is  a  system  of  county  asylums  in  Wisconsin,  to  which  all 
chronic  patients  are  sent  as  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  there  is 
but  little  prospect  of  improvement  from  active  treatment.  There 
is  no  definite  period  that  a  chronic  patient  is  kept  in  the  institution. 
The  only  thing  necessary  is  that  the  chronicity  of  his  psychosis  be 
fairly  established ;  that  his  transfer  be  recommended  to  the  State 
Board  of  Control  bv  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  and 
that  such  recommendation  be  approved  by  such  board. 

A  full  list  of  medical  officers  cannot  be  had.  However,  a  list  of 
superintendents  is  available  and  is  as  follows  : 

Walter  Kempster  was  appointed  some  time  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  institution  and  served  to  July  t,  1884. 


R.  M.  Wigginton,  M.  D..  1884-1887 
Walter  Kempster,  M.  D.  1887-1888 

C.  E.  Booth,  M.  D .  1888-1891 

Wm.  F.  Wegge,  M.  D.. .  1891-1894 


D.  G.  Hathaway,  M.  D.. .  1894-1895 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.  D.. .  1895-1909 
Adin  Sherman,  M.  D.  (in 
office)  .  1909- 
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HOSPITAL  FOR  CRIMINAL  INSANE.1 

Waupun,  Wis. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  of  1909  made  provision  for  the 
erection  at  the  Northern  Hospital  at  Winnebago,  Wis.,  of  a 

Hospital  for  the  Criminal  Insane  and  the  Detention  of  Danger¬ 
ous  and  Criminal  Insane.”  Plans  were  prepared  and  adopted  for 
such  a  building,  but  it  was  di  covered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building  to  meet  present 
requirements  with  the  amount  of  money  appropriated,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  work  was  begun. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  place  the 
criminal  insane  in  the  general  hospital  at  Winnebago,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
at  Waupun,  Wis. 

A  tract  of  70  acres  of  garden  truck  land  was  purchased  just 

inside  the  city  limits  of  Waupun,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  center 
of  the  city. 

It  was  again  found  that  the  appropriation  was  insufficient ; 
however,  work  was  begun,  and  a  portion  of  the  administration 
building  (connecting  corridors  and  one  hospital  wing)  was  built 

The  Legislature  of  1913  created  this  hospital  a  separate  and 
distinct  institution,  under  the  name  of  “Hospital  for  Criminal 
Insane/'  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  the  supervision  of  a  medical  superintendent.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  name  of  the  institution  will  be  changed  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
word  “  criminal.” 

The  writer  was  appointed  superintendent  on  July  1,  1913,  and 
devoted  his  time  until  the  following  January  to  completing  the 
equipment.  The  institution  was  opened  in  January,  1914,  with  a 
capacity  of  40  patients. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  the  remainder  of  the  central  con¬ 
necting  corridor  was  built,  together  with  another  patients'  buildino- 
A  wall,  enclosing  eight  acres  in  the  rear,  for  an  exercising  park, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Ionia,  Mich.,  is  in  course  of  construction.  As 
soon  as  the  wall  is  completed  a  splendid  exercising  park  will  be 

1  By  Dr.  Rock  Sleyster,  superintendent. 
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available,  with  such  safety  as  to  accommodate  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  is  expected  to  have  baseball,  tennis  and  other 
out-of-door  games. 

The  completed  pians  of  the  institution  call  for  12  buildings, 
running  in  either  direction  from  a  central  connecting  corridor  with 
the  power  plant  at  one  end  and  an  isolation  hospital  at  the  other. 
It  is  planned  to  complete  the  institution  as  rapidly  as  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  appropriate  money  for  the  work. 

On  May,  1,  1915,  there  were  present  92  patients,  which  is  one 
over  its  capacity. 

About  15  acres  of  the  land  has  been  improved  by  a  professional 
landscape  gardener,  and  this  will  be  cared  for  by  inmate  help. 
There  is  also  a  large  truck  garden  to  furnish  employment  for 
those  who  are  trustworthy. 

While  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  is  also  located  at  Waupun, 
this  institution  has  no  connection  whatever  with  it,  and  is  located 
about  one-half  mile  distant. 

The  institution  is  designed  for  the  custody,  care  and  treatment 
of  insane  persons  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  and 
who  become  insane  while  in  the  state  prison,  state  reformatory, 
house  of  correction  or  other  correctional  institutions. 

2.  Persons  accused  of  crime,  but  found  not  guilty  because 
insane. 

3.  Persons  accused  of  crime,  but  not  tried  because  of  insanity. 

4.  Persons  who,  because  of  suicidal  or  homicidal  tendencies, 
are  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  now  in  state  or  county  hos¬ 
pitals  or  asylums  for  the  insane. 

5.  Persons  adjudged  to  be  insane,  who  were  previously  con¬ 
victed  of  a  felony. 
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WISCONSIN  HOME  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED.1 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

The  Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-minded  was  established  in 
1896,  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  on  a  tract  of  1014  acres  of  land. 

There  are  12  resident  building's,  including"  the  hospital  and  two 
school  houses,  in  one  of  which  is  the  assembly  hall.  In  addition 
there  are  five  large  buildings  for  administrative  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  buildings  are  all  detached  and  two  stories  in  height. 
Those  recently  constructed  are  of  steel  and  concrete  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  Three  of  the  buildings  have  four  wards ;  the  others, 
two  each.  Each  ward  contains  from  30  to  48  beds,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  inmates. 

The  site  of  the  institution  was  originally  wild  land,  covered  with 
second-growth  timber  and  underbrush.  The  less  capable  boys  clear 
about  30  acres  each  year,  so  that  now  there  are  approximately 
500  acres  under  cultivation,  divided  between  farm  and  garden, 
orchard  and  two  dairy  farms.  One  of  the  latter  furnishes  milk 
and  cream ;  the  other  is  for  the  production  of  butter.  Most  of  the 
industrial  occupation  for  the  inmates  is  along  the  line  of  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  and  garden.  The  fact  that  all  the  land 
is  contiguous  to  the  institution  enables  the  boys  who  work  on  the 
farm  to  be  quartered  in  the  institution,  where  they  can  enjoy  all 
the  social  advantages  which  the  institution  provides,  and  be  under 
close  supervision  by  the  management. 

Schools  are  maintained  for  those  capable  of  instruction,  and 
the  inmates  are  taught  to  do  as  much  of  the  housework  as  pos¬ 
sible.  During  the  school  year  there  are  three  entertainment 
periods  each  week,  such  as  moving  pictures  and  dancing.  In 
addition,  home  parties  in  the  several  buildings  are  frequent  & 

This  institution  varies  from  many  others  of  its  kind,  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  beginning  admissions  have  been  made  only  through 
commitments  of  a  court  of  record.  Discharges  may  be  made  by 
the  superintendent  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 

also  by  a  court  through  process  of  re-examination  because  of 
illegal  commitment. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  institution  is  1200  beds.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Wilmarth  is  the  superintendent. 

1  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilmarth,  superintendent. 
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MILWAUKEE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE.1 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1878  the  establishment  of  the 
Milwaukee  Hospital  for  Insane  was  authorized.  The  original  title 
of  the  institution  was  “  The  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum. ” 
Later  the  title  was  changed  to  “  Milwaukee  Insane  Asylum,”  and 
still  later  in  1888  the  word  Asylum  ”  was  eliminated  and  the 
word  “  Hospital  ”  substituted.  Since  that  date  the  legal  title  has 
been  “  Milwaukee  Hospital  for  Insane.” 

Previous  to  the  inception  of  the  institution  all  patients  from 
Milwaukee  County  were  cared  for  in  the  Northern  Hospital  at 
Winnebago,  Wis.  As  the  City  of  Milwaukee  became  more  popu¬ 
lous  it  was  determined  that  Milwaukee  County  should  care  for  its 
own  insane  in  order  to  render  them  accessible  to  their  relations, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  state  whereby  the  cost  of 
land  and  buildings  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  state  and  county. 
An  allowance  of  $3  per  week  per  capita  by  the  state  was  made  and 
the  trustees,  consisting  of  five  members,  all  residents  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  1887,  when  the  Board  was  increased  to  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  all  residents  of  Milwaukee.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  original  buildings  : 

The  buildings  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Insane  Asylum  consisted  of  a 
main  building,  two  wings  and  a  rear  building.  The  north  wing  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  male  inmates  and  the  south  wing  by  females.  The  wings  were 
three  stories  high  and  in  each  wing  were  six  wards.  Each  front  ward 
was  137  feet  long,  and  consisted  of  a  central  hall,  with  rooms  on  both  sides, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  length. 

There  was  also  in  each  ward  a  large  bay  window,  or  alcove,  19  feet  by 
44  feet.  The  rooms  for  inmates,  or  patients,  were  9  feet  by  11  feet,  there 
being  13  single  rooms  and  two  associate  dormitories  in  each  front  ward. 
Of  the  250  bedsteads  in  the  building,  125  were  of  plain  oak  with  wire  bot¬ 
tom,  and  125  of  oak  with  patent  iron  legs  and  wire  bottom.  All  the  beds 
were  supplied  with  palm  leaf  mattresses,  and,  in  addition,  200  of  them  had 
curled-hair  mattresses,  weighing  18  pounds  each.  Each  bed  was  supplied 
with  a  pillow,  blankets  and  double  sheets.  Many  of  the  beds  were  supplied 
with  white  bed  spreads,  and  had  also  in  front  of  them  a  strip  of  carpet. 
When  the  inmates  desired  it,  the  rooms  were  supplied  with  a  stand,  an 


'‘By  Dr.  Moses  J.  White,  superintendent. 
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!tanH  L  ^  ng  glaSS'  The  haIls  were  furnished  with  settees, 
stands,  chairs  and  game  tables.  In  the  alcoves,  which  served  as  sitting 

ruse  oTti  •  PatientS’  ‘a"6  and  boards  for 

e  use  of  the  inmates,  and  on  the  walls  were  hanging  baskets  and  pictures. 

Th  Ward  Was,  a  dmmg  room  furnished  in  the  most. complete  manner 
he  dishes  were  the  ordinary  white  tableware,  and  the  knives,  forks  and 

passing  to  The  ht6d'  ^  r°°m  W3S  3  pantry-  a  dumb  waiter 

I  n  r  basement,  and  a  hot  and  cold  water  supply.  Every  ward 
m  the  building  was  supplied  with  a  water  closet,  a  bath  room  and  a  room 

Jr  I  n  T  ,mg:  The  "ater  closets  were  a11  ventilated  into  the  foul 

nails  TV,-  In  eaCh  C  0Set  Was  a  recess  in  the  wal1  for  brooms,  mops  and 
pails,  This  recess  was  connected  above  with  the  foul  air  shaft  for  purposes 

o  ventilation,  and  had  a  door  that  could  be  locked.  The  wards  were 

supphed  with  gas  manufactured  on  the  asylum  grounds.  Each  wing  of 

the  asylum  (and  also  the  center  building)  was  supplied  with  an  air  duct 

which  extended  from  the  fan  room,  adjoining  the  engine  room,  to  the 

extreme  end  of  the  building.  The  air  ducts  were  eight  feet  in  diameter  at 

commencement  in  the  fan  room,  and  gradually  diminished  in  size  to 

Le:rtT'naI10n\A‘  ‘he  commencement  of  each  air  duct  was  a  fan  10 
feet  in  diameter,  which  was  run  by  the  engine.  Each  fan  made  90  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute  at  the  ordinary  speed  of  the  engine  and  displaced  the 
air  in  an  entire  wing  of  the  asylum  in  9  minutes. 

Immediately  back  of  the  center  building  was  the  amusement  hall  for 

laurKlrv'  I™  "“Vf ^  6°  feet  Back  of  this  was  the  kitchen,  bakeshop, 
laundry,  engine  and  boiler  room,  coal  shed  and  gas  house.  The  bakiiw 

was  done  m  a  room  designed  for  that  special  purpose.  It  was  supplied 
with  two  ovens  each  6  feet  6  inches  by  n  feet  8  inches.  The  kitchen 
had  modern  appliances,  much  of  the  cooking  being  done  by  steam.  In  the 
wash  room  were  cylinder  washers,  a  centrifugal  wringer  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  conveniences.  The  ironing  room  was  large  and  airy  and  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  In  the  engine  room  was  a  Corliss  engine  of  30  horse  power 
or  running  the  fans  and  machinery  of  the  wash  room.  In  the  same  room 
were  a  boiler  pump  and  a  Knowles  fire  pump.  In  the  boiler  room  was  a 
tubular  boiler  which  furnished  steam  for  cooking  purposes  and  also  for 
e  engine.  Another  boiler  in  the  same  room  was  26  x  8  feet,  and  furnished 

wen"1  b°rhWhTng  the  bUi‘ding-  Near  the  ~  bouse  was  an  artesian 
well  which  had  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  per  minute,  and  had  a  pressure 
on  the  water  gauge  of  1 7y2  pounds.  pressure 


uring  the  last  12  years  numerous  improvements  and  additions 
ave  been  made.  The  heat,  power  and  light  plant  has  been 
newly  built,  an  ice  plant  and  cold  storage  building  added  and  an 
improved  system  of  ventilation  installed.  An  industrial  building 
80  feet  by  40  feet  and  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  high  basement,’ 
has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  north  wing.  This  building  has 
a  capacity  of  about  100  patients  and  is  occupied  by  the  laboring 
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class  of  men  engaged  in  the  various  industries  and  on  the  farm  and 
garden.  These  patients  have  their  own  dining  room,  toilet  room, 
shower  baths,  etc.,  in  one-half  of  the  basement,  the  other  half  being 
used  as  a  general  club  room  for  all  patients  and  furnished  with 
billiard,  pool  and  card  tables  and  bowling  alley.  The  third  story 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rugs,  mattresses,  brooms,  brushes, 
willow  work,  caning  chairs,  upholstering  furniture,  repairing 
shoes,  etc.,  leaving  the  first  and  second  floors  for  sleeping  quarters. 
Altogether,  this  building  is  a  most  valuable  addition,  relieving  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hospital  and  providing  a  place  for  the 
laboring  class  of  men  patients  where  they  can  lead  a  more  natural 
and  less  artificial  life.  A  new  general  storage  building,  100  x  40 
feet,  constructed  of  cement  brick  made  by  hospital  labor,  has  been 
built.  It  contains  the  carpenter  shop  and  morgue,  storage  for 
flour,  cement,  hard  coal  and  pipes  and  fittings  on  the  side  facing 
the  railroad  track,  and  on  the  other,  the  paint  shop,  tool  shop  and 
other  storage,  all  on  the  first  floor.  The  loft  is  used  for  the  storage 
of  onions  and  squash  and  the  basement  for  the  storage  of  other 
vegetables.  The  morgue  has  no  connection  with  any  other  part  of 
the  building  or  with  the  basement,  being  set  on  the  ground  in  one 
corner  of  the  building,  this  location  being  preferable  to  an  isolated 
building  for  such  purposes,  as  not  attracting  the  attention  of 
patients  to  it.  A  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  family  has 
been  built  south  of  the  hospital  and  near  the  highway ;  likewise, 
the  staff  house,  occupied  by  the  steward  and  family  on  the  first 
floor,  the  second  assistant  physician,  bookkeeper,  matron  and  ste¬ 
nographer  on  the  second  floor,  and  six  night  nurses  on  the  third 
floor.  At  the  hospital  gate,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Wells 
Street  and  Lake  Park  electric  line,  a  commodious  station  has  been 
erected  by  the  hospital  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  comfort 
of  visiting  relatives  and  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  employees  of  the  surrounding  institutions.  The 
station  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  telephone  connection  with  the 
city  and  is  heated  during  the  winter  season.  A  pavilion  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  cases,  with  a  capacity  for  20  patients,  has  been  provided. 
The  population  of  this  pavilion  is  made  up  largely  of  senile  cases  in 
addition  to  the  tubercular  insane.  It  is  provided  with  a  balcony  for 
fresh-air  treatment,  and  the  southern  exposure  is  provided  with  a 
broad  pavement,  protected  by  an  awning  which  can  be  rolled  back 
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weather-  These  patients  practically  live  outdoors  during 
the  day  and  as  the  ent.re  sides  of  the  building  consist  of  windows 
an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  is  assured  at  night.  A  woman  nurse 
in  charge  of  both  sexes  both  day  and  night.  Two  new  hot¬ 
houses,  thoroughly  modern  in  construction,  consisting  of  iron- 
supporting  frame  work  with  cypress  sash  and  benches  of  iron  and 
concrete,  have  also  been  provided  and  are  the  means  of  supplying 
e  patients  with  a  1  jeral  amount  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the 
en  ire  season.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  beautifying  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  building:  an  artificial  lake,  covering 
one  and  one-half  acres,  connected  with  an  island  by  a  rustif 
bridge  a  rockery  and  waterfall  on  the  island  and  an  overflow  from 
e  lake  in  the  shape  of  a  winding  brook  spanned  bv  rustic  foot 
bridges  forming  cascades  in  its  course  and  flowing  into  the  river 
This  lake  is  supplied  with  four  boats  and  a  diving  raft,  which 
urnish  much  pleasure  to  the  patients  who  take  advantage  of  the 
bathing  as  well  as  boating  during  the  summer  season.  An 
esplanade  has  been  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake;  the  balus- 
rades  surmounting  it  have  been  furnished  with  flower  vases  and  a 
stairway  of  concrete  built  leading  down  into  the  water,  making  the 
effect  altogether  Venetian  and  forming  a  most  ornamental  feature 
of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings.  East  of  the  lake  a  lily  pond  has 
been  constructed  and  a  pergola  built  of  concrete  (the  work  beino- 
done  by  one  of  the  patients)  and  surrounded  by  sunken  gardens 
pavilion  of  split-boulder  construction  has  been  erected  in  the 
men  s  grove.  This  is  not  only  a  substantial,  but  very  ornamental 
structure  and  will  prove  valuable  in  case  of  a  sudden  storm 

court' hjti  hhC  are  ^  thC  gr°Ve-  A  new  tennis 

court  has  also  been  laid  out  east  of  the  ball  grounds.  Crushed 

stone  winding  walks  have  been  constructed  in  the  grove  used  bv 

he  women  patients  and  stone  steps  of  rustic  design'  leading  dowii 

of  ru  pf  !,!e  Tne'  A  S1X'f00t  ornamental  Stone  vase  cut  out 
solid  Bedford  stone  has  been  nicely  executed  by  one  of  the 

pa  lents  and  is  a  most  attractive  object  in  the  park.  .Cement  walks 
ix  feet  in  width  are  laid  along  the  entire  frontage  bordering  on 
e  ig  way,  the  entire  length  being  500  feet ;  a  walk  from  the 
superintendent  s  residence  to  the  highway  and  to  the  main  drive¬ 
way,  from  highway  to  main  building,  and  from  main  building  to 
men  s  grove ;  another  from  rear  of  the  north  wing  connecting 
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with  this  walk  to  the  grove,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  baseball 

grounds,  touching  the  club  house  and  connecting  with  walk  leading 

to  men  s  grove ;  also  a  four- foot  concrete  walk  leading  from 

the  door  of  the  general  kitchen  to  the  barns.  These  cement  walks 

have  proven  most  beneficial  to  the  patients,  enabling  them  to 

secure  fresh  air  and  ample  exercise  in  rainy  weather,  which  was 

not  the  case  formerly.  Gate  pillars  of  Bedford  stone  and  St. 

Louis  brick  have  been  erected  at  the  main  entrance,  surmounted 

by  ornamental  copper  light  fixtures,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  five 

balls,  each  supplied  with  incandescent  lights.  Much  in  the  way  of 

trees  and  shrubbery  has  been  added ;  a  broad  driveway  of  crushed 

stone,  shaded  by  trees  on  both  sides,  has  been  opened  and  the  space 

skirting  the  drive  on  both  sides  converted  into  lawn  with  flowers 

and  shrubbery  interspersed.  A  grand  stand  on  the  ball  grounds 

has  proven  of  great  value  to  the  patients  in  winter  as  well  as  in 

summer,  providing  a  place  for  the  ladies  to  sun  themselves  on 

moderately  cold  days  in  winter,  and  the  space  under  the  stand, 

which  is  about  18  x  38  feet,  furnishes  an  additional  place  for  the 

men  patients  who  are  taken  out  of  the  wards  during  the  day.  In 

fact,  it  is  so  arranged  at  present  that  even  during  the  winter 

season  there  are  no  patients  remaining  in  the  house  constantly, 

with  the  exception  of  the  bed-ridden  cases  in  the  hospital  wards. 

The  officers’  dining  room  on  the  first  floor  has  been  turned  into 

an  additional  reception  room  and  the  serving  room  off  the  dining 

room  into  an  additional  toilet  room  for  women  visitors,  the  room 

formerly  occupied  by  the  supervisor  being  converted  into  a  toilet 

room  for  men.  The  corridor  leading  from  the  administration 

building  to  the  north  wing  has  been  enlarged  by  an  addition  48 

• 

feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  This  space  is  occupied  by  the  steward 
and  accountant  and  by  the  supervisor  of  the  north  wing.  The 
office  formerly  occupied  by  the  steward  and  accountant  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  first  assistant  physician,  and  all  inquiries  about 
women  patients  are  now  answered  in  this  office,  leaving  the  other 
assistant  physicians’  office  to  be  used  for  inquiries  regarding 
men  patients  only.  This  was  a  much-needed  arrangement,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  formerly  had  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  one  office.  The  entire  main  hall,  including  the  lobby 
as  well  as  the  two  reception  rooms  and  toilet  rooms,  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tile.  The  wooden  stairways  throughout 
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the  building  have  been  replaced  by  marble.  New  plumbing  has 
been  installed  throughout  the  wards,  the  floors  of  the  water 
closets  and  wash  rooms  laid  in  tile  and  the  walls  furnished  with 
a  tile  wainscoting  to  the  height  of  five  feet.  The  floor  of  the 
general  kitchen  has  been  relaid  with  12-inch  tile  and  wains¬ 
coted  with  Tennessee  marble;  likewise  the  floor  of  the  annex 
to  this  kitchen,  in  which  a  water-  and  fireproof  asbestos  board 
siding  is  also  placed.  An  all-white  tile  floor  has  been  installed  in 
the  room  occupied  by  the  milk  pasteurizing  machine  and  separator. 
The  d  urkish  bath  room  has  been  entirely  renovated,  the  walls  of 
the  hot,  warm,  cooling  and  shampooing  rooms  having  been  com¬ 
pletely  tiled.  Metal  ceilings  have  been  installed  throughout  the 
center  building  and  in  all  the  wards,  the  work  of  installation  being 
done  by  the  carpenter,  assisted  by  patients.  Three-story  balconies*, 
80  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  have  been  built  on  the  east  side  of 
the  front  wards  of  both  the  north  and  south  wings,  and  12  feet  in 
width  facing  the  east  and  north  at  the  end  of  the  north  wing  and 
east  and  south  at  the  end  of  the  south  wing  for  the  use  of  the 
patients  on  the  back  wards.  These  balconies  are  of  iron  construc¬ 
tion,  with  cement  floors,  and  have  proven  a  veritable  boon  to  the 
patients,  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  During  the  summer  the  balcony  doors  are  kept  open 
all  night,  and  any  patient  on  the  front  wards  desiring  to  go  out 
on  the  balcony  during  the  night  is  allowed  to  do  so,  canvas  cots 
being  provided  for  each  balcony  which  can  be  used  by  them 
during  the  hot  weather ;  sleeping  porches  enclosed  in  glass  during 
the  winter  season  and  having  a  capacity  of  eight  beds  on  each 
floor  have  been  provided  for  the  back  wards.  These  balconies 
have  iron  fire-escape  ladders  at  the  north  end  of  the  balconies  near 
the  exits  on  each  floor,  while  on  the  south  wing  provision  is  made 
for  iron  stairways  leading  from  one  balcony  to  the  other,  thus 
constituting  additional  fire-escapes  in  case  of  emergency.  Ample 
fire  protection,  outlined  by  the  Milwaukee  Fire  Department,  has 
been  provided.  This  includes  the  installation  of  fire-escape  bal¬ 
conies  on  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  attendants  and  employees, 
providing  an  exit  from  every  room  of  this  part  of  the  building 
including  exits  from  the  two  general  dining  rooms,  a  balconv  exit 
and  stairway  from  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  industrial  building  • 
two  Kirker-Bender  spiral  fire-escapes,  one  on  each  wino-  and 
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connecting  with,  the  hospital  wards  for  bed-ridden  cases  \  fire  walls 
in  the  attics  of  each  wing,  separating  the  front  from  the  back 
wards,  and  automatic  fire-doors  between  the  wings  and  main 
building.  A  five-inch  pipe  has  been  laid  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  to  the  power  plant  connected  to  a  fire-pump,  with  a  capacity 
°f  35°  gallons  per  minute.  This  arrangement  will  prove  most 
valuable  in  case  of  fire,  providing  an  enormous  reserve  in  case  of 
failure  of  supply  from  the  central  pumping  station,  the  lake,  by 
this  arrangement,  constituting  essentially  a  large  reservoir.  A 
pipe  line  system  in  the  rear  of  the  wings  connected  with  the  fire- 
pump  in  the  engine  room  has  also  been  installed,  which  will  afford 
protection  to  the  west  side  of  the  buildings  as  well  as  to  the 
power  plant  and  industrial  building.  A  sprinkler  system  has 
been  installed  in  all  the  attics,  the  laundry  and  carpenter  shop, 
the  latter  two  being  supplied  with  an  automatic  apparatus.  This 
system  is  connected  by  a  pipe  running  down  the  outside  of  the 
walls  and  connected  with  the  hydrants  and  will  prove  of  great 
efficacy  in  case  of  fires  springing  up  in  these  points.  A  new  local 
telephone  system  has  been  installed.  A  seven-passenger  touring 
car,  with  a  tonneau  deep  enough  to  carry  a  patient  on  a  stretcher, 
was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  patients  from  their 
homes  to  the  hospital.  This  car  is  also  used  to  take  patients  out  for 
rides  through  the  country  and  to  the  parks  from  time  to  time  when 
the  weather  permits,  which  diversion  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  them. 
A  psychopathic  department  has  been  established  in  a  limited  way  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  administration  building.  This  department  is 
limited  to  women  patients  and  is  equipped  with  isolation  rooms, 
continuous  bath  and  other  paraphernalia  suited  to  this  class.  A 
continuous  bath  outfit  has  been  installed  also  in  each  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  wards  in  the  wing. 

A  watchman’s  time  clock,  with  30  stations,  has  been  connected 
with  the  different  wards,  attics,  basement,  new  building,  barns  and 
outbuildings. 

A  most  noteworthy  advance  made  in  the  care  of  the  patients 
is  the  establishment  of  the  open-bed-room-door  system  during  the 
night  on  practically  12  of  the  16  wards  of  the  hospital.  The 
adoption  of  this  system  has  utterly  abolished  the  use  of  the  night 
vessel,  allowing  the  patients  free  access  during  the  night  to  the 
toilet  rooms.  The  immense  advantage  to  the  patient  in  the  way 
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of  general  comfort  and  sanitation  can  readily  be  conceived,  A 
woman  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital  ward  for  men,  both  day 
and  night,  and  the  innovation  has  proven  eminently  successful. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  hospital  population  are  daily  employed 
m  the  various  shops  and  departments  of  the  hospital. 


MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


James  H.  McBride,  M.  D.  . ...1880-1884 

B.  F.  Scribner,  M.  D . 1884-1886 

A.  J.  Hare,  M.  D . 1886-1888 

M.  J.  White,  M.D . 1 888-in  office 


ASSISTANT 

N.  Dodge. 

W.  A.  McCorn. 

Wm.  C.  Meisburger. 

Wm.  F.  Beutler. 

H.  W.  Allen. 

A.  J.  Burgess. 

B.  Spork. 

O.  E.  Lademann. 

F.  F.  Fowle. 


PHYSICIANS. 

F.  C.  Gessner. 

John  Boyle. 

T.  F.  Manning. 

W.  H.  Goeckermann. 
Wm.  Liefert. 

E.  T.  Lobedan. 

P.  T.  Trowbridge. 

R.  E.  Fitzgerald. 


ASYLUM  FOR  CHRONIC  INSANE.1 

Wauwatosa,  Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane  of  Milwaukee  County, 
located  m  the  town  of  Wauwatosa,  was  erected  in  1888  through 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  and  the 
members  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  At 
that  time  it  was  claimed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Reform  that  the  buildings  should  have  capacity  for  100  inmates 
only,  as  a  greater  number  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  welfare 
of  the  patients  generally,  and  that  an  estimate  of  $60,000  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  were  desired. 
The  county  not  having  the  necessary  funds  on  hand,  six-year 
4  per  cent  county  bonds  were  issued  and  sold  at  a  premium  of  $100. 

*  By  George  W.  Mayhew,  president  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  buildings  were  erected  without  extra  cost  over  and  above 
the  contract  price,  and  were  finished  and  occupied  in  1889.  The 
writer  of  this  article  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as 
one  of  the  three  trustees  for  the  new  institution.  Some  time  after 
this  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  alternately  by  the  Governor  and  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors. 

Mr.  Fred  Wilkins  was  appointed  superintendent  through  the 
suggestion  and  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Reform.  As  a  landscape  gardener  could  not  be  had,  Mr. 
Wilkins  personally  laid  out  the  grounds. 

At  first  there  was  no  resident  physician  at  the  institution.  Dr. 
Hav  (now  head  of  a  private  sanitarium  at  Stevens  Point,  but  at 
that  time  a  resident  of  Milwaukee)  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
patients  a  certain  number  of  times  each  week. 

Dr.  Venn  succeeded  Mr.  Wilkins  as  superintendent  and  Dr.  Hay 
as  physician.  He  remained  a  little  less  than  two  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  William  F.  Beutler  as  superintendent  and  medical 
officer,  who  has  held  the  position  up  to  the  present  time  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Before  coming  to 
the  institution  Dr.  Beutler  had  been  an  assistant  for  six  years  under 
Dr.  White  at  the  Milwaukee  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

At  the  opening  of  the  institution  places  were  found  for  120 
patients,  the  first  allotment  being  from  the  Milwaukee  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  from  which  institution  the  majority  of  cases  since 
received  have  come. 

At  present  (1914)  there  are  285  patients  in  the  asylum.  To 
provide  more  room  for  new  patients,  309  acres  of  land  have  been 
procured  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.  There  is  now  being 
erected  one  building  each  for  men  and  women  and  a  large  refec¬ 
tory,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  asylum  about  350  beds. 

On  January  1,  1915,  Dr.  J.  T.  Klein  was  appointed  first  medical 
assistant,  being  the  first  assistant  appointed  to  this  asylum.  There 
is  an  honorary  medical  and  surgical  staff,  subject  to  call  at  any 
time ;  the  internes  at  the  county  hospital,  which  is  located  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  asylum,  are  also  subject  to  call  in  cases  of 
necessity,  by  courtesy  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  honorary  staff  of  the  asylum. 
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MILWAUKEE  SANITARIUM. 

Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Sanitarium  came  into  existence  in  1884.  Dr. 
James  H.  McBride,  who  had  previously  been  the  medical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  being 
satisfied  there  was  need  of  provision  for  patients  who  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  cared  for  in  the  public  hospitals,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  in  and  near  Mil¬ 
waukee,  many  of  whom  personally  felt  the  desirability  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  this  kind.  A  tract  of  land,  beautifully  located  in  what  is 
now  the  center  of  the  City  of  Wauwatosa,  a  gentle  eminence 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Little  Menomonie  River,  known  as 
the  “  Harwood  ”  estate,  was  secured.  A  comfortable  brick  resi¬ 
dence  already  occupied  the  wooded  crest  of  the  bluff  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river  and  the  town.  In  addition  to  this,  a  three-story  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  at  a  convenient  distance,  with  spacious  and  com¬ 
fortable  rooms  sufficient  for  15  or  20  patients  and  necessary 
attendants.  Later,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  brick  residence 
capable  of  accommodating  about  20  more.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
after  the  buildings  were  in  readiness  before  they  came  into  demand, 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  immediate.  Patrons  came 
from  far  and  near,  but  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and 
the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  furnished  the  majority  of  the 

patients,  and  from  the  first  the  institution  stood  well  in  the  favor 
of  its  clients  and  their  friends. 

After  ten  years  of  successful  activity  Dr.  McBride,  desiring 
to  retire,  took  up  his  residence  in  California.  b 

„  Jrh\fni*a"Um  WaS  reor8'anized  in  1895  under  the  name  of 

I  he  New  Milwaukee  Sanitarium  Association,”  and  Dr  Richard 
Dewey,  previously  in  practice  in  Chicago  and  prior  to  his  residence 
in  Chicago  for  14  years  in  charge  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Kan¬ 
kakee,  became  the  medical  superintendent.  The  association  was 
composed  mainly  of  medical  men.  Among  the  members  were  the 
late  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Brower  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  and  eminent 
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in  the  specialty  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The  sanitarium 
had  at  that  time  a  capacity  of  36  patients. 

In  1896  and  1897  a  dormitory  for  nurses  and  the  buildings  for 
offices  and  bath  house  were  added,  d  he  bath  house  was  equipped 
with  hydrotherapeutic  apparatus,  a  duplicate  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  Hydrotherapeutic  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch  in  New  York.  This  was  the  first  equipment  of  this  kind 
to  be  installed  anywhere  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

In  1905  and  1906  additional  buildings  were  constructed ;  one  an 
annex  to  the  “  Cottage  ”  building  to  serve  as  a  psychopathic  hospi¬ 
tal,  equipped  with  continuous  bath  apparatus,  night  as  well  as  day 
service,  balconies,  sleeping  porches,  rooms  specially  arranged  for 
delirious  or  paroxysmal  cases,  etc. ;  of  steel,  brick  and  tile  con¬ 
struction,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  spacious  living  room  on 
each  floor,  very  attractive  with  its  south  and  west  exposure.  In 
addition  to  the  annex,  the  building  known  as  “  West  House  ”  for 
convalescents,  with  rooms  en  suite  and  private  baths,  was  con¬ 
structed.  These  additions  were  made  for  greater  completeness  of 
adaptation  as  well  as  for  needed  increase  in  capacity. 

A  gymnasium  and  recreation  building  was  also  provided,  with 
a  hall  40  by  60  feet,  supplied  with  apparatus  for  physical  culture, 
the  hall  also  being  available  for  musical  entertainments,  dances, 
etc.  The  building  contains  a  billiard  room,  a  room  for  the  Swedish 
movements  or  “  Zander  ”  apparatus,  a  barber  shop,  shower  baths 
for  physical  culture  classes,  etc.  The  service  buildings,  kitchen, 
etc.,  were  enlarged.  A  comfortable  residence  property  adjoining 
the  sanitarium  property  was  purchased,  giving  accommodation 
for  certain  employees  and  several  desirable  rooms  for  patients. 
The  capacity  was  now  raised  to  upwards  of  50. 

Additional  land  had  from  time  to  time  been  acquired  until  the 
acreage  was  doubled,  making  a  tract  of  28  acres  of  wooded  land, 
lawn,  playgrounds  and  ornamental  grounds.  An  especial  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  place  are  the  splendid  trees  ;  evergreens  of  all  varieties, 
maples,  elms,  and  30  or  40  varieties  of  deciduous  trees,  many  of 
them  a  natural  growth  and  others  planted  50  or  60  years  ago. 
Fresh  additions  of  trees,  shrubbery  beds,  flower  gardens  and 
borders  have  been  constantly  made. 

The  assistant  physicians  associated  with  Dr.  Dewey  have  been 
Dr.  Horace  William  Burnard,  May  to  October,  1895;  Dr  Arthur 
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•  Ogers,  eptember,  1895,  to  December,  1905 ;  Dr.  Nelson  M 
ercy  summer  of  1903 ;  Dr.  William  T.  Kradwell,  1004  to  date 
(1914)  ;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Dirks,  from  March,  1906,  to  March  iqo8- 
Dr.  Eugene  Chaney,  from  April,  I9o8,  to  September  19^/ 

T  L," Ti  l“s  ‘Tl  ,W°  "  ,hr“  ' °<  W-  Dr.  Frank 

X.  Stevens  from  September,  1912,  to  November,  1912;  Dr.  Anne 

Pwers^from15!38818^111  ^  S°me  m°nths  “  1912 ;  Dr'  Herbert  W. 
rowers,  from  January,  1913,  to  date  (1914). 

n  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Board  of 

DrrHerbe0r  W  p1,WaUkee  Sanitarium>  Dr.  Richard  Dewey  and 
Dr.  Herbert  W.  Powers,  at  present  the  first  assistant  physician 

hereby  on  September  1,  1914,  Dr.  Dewey  will  retire  Lom  the’ 

more  active  business  responsibility,  but  remain  in  active  profes- 

siona  connection,  giving  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  details  of 
car.  and  „Ue  Dr.  Powm  wi|,  ^  !0p  J™"' 


OAK  LEIGH  EDUCATIONAL  SANITARIUM. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Oak  Leigh  was  established  in  August  of  1903  by  Dr  Mary  E 
Pogue,  formerly  physician  to  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  and 
Colony  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Lincoln,  Ill.,  which  posi- 
tion  she  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  institution  is  advantageously  situated  near  Lake  Geneva 
nd  consists  of  three  buildings,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other 
and  surrounded  by  i4  acres  of  wooded  land.  Education  is  carried 
on  in  the  lower  rooms  of  one  of  the  buildings ;  and  music  and 
sewing  are  taught  in  another  one  of  the  homes.  There  are  « 

ageTmitVarymg  ^  ^  2  *°  3°  yearS’  although  there  is  no 

The  institution  is  designed  for  those  children  who  cannot  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  ordinary  schools.  Many  of  the  patients 
are  handicapped  by  a  physical  as  well  as  mental  inferiority-  they 
are  children  who  were  difficult  to  nourish  in  their  early  years '  The 
institution  has  always  treated  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsies  trauma 
tisms,  patients  who  have  had  meningitis,  those  whose  lowered 
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mental  condition  became  apparent  after  an  infectious  disease, 
spastic  paralysis,  dementia  praecox,  or  children  in  the  predementia 
praecox  group,  special  sense  deprivation,  and  also  those  who  are 
constitutionally  inferior. 

The  three  separate  buildings  have  permitted  classifying  patients 
to  advantage  and  keeping  them  in  such  groups  as  will  be  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

The  teachers  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  all 
have  had  some  special  training  for  their  work.  The  school  sched¬ 
ule  is  made  to  meet  the  individual  need  of  each  child,  and  except 
in  manual  training  or  hand  work,  when  the  patients  work  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  the  instruction  is  individual. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child 
rather  than  upon  industrial  training.  The  patients  are  keenly  alive 
to  games  and  sports.  Skating,  fishing  and  swimming  are  among 
their  recreations.  Several  of  the  boys  have  become  members  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Lake  Geneva  and  have  done  the  regular  class 
work  there  and  have  played  on  the  basketball  and  football  teams. 
They  assist  with  the  care  of  the  lawn  and  in  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  The  girls  assist  in  the  care  of  their  rooms,  and 
also  in  such  out-of-door  work  as  they  can.  One  of  them  is  at 
present  teaching  a  class  in  sewing. 

There  is  no  training  school  for  nurses.  Nurses  are  employed 
who  have  had  some  hospital  experience  and  who  are  especially 
fitted  by  temperament  and  training  to  bring  up  and  to  care  for 
children.  They  have  the  physical  care  of  the  patients,  bathing, 
undressing,  etc.  There  is  also  a  special  tray  service,  as  some  of 
the  patients  require  to  be  fed,  or  are  learning  to  feed  themselves. 

The  institution  is  self-supporting,  and  has  had  no  gifts  for 
buildings,  equipment  or  research  work.  Dr.  Pogue  has  been  the 
superintendent,  or  physician-in-charge,  since  its  establishment  in 

I9°3* 

The  estimated  cost  of  buildings,  property,  equipment,  etc.,  is 
$60,000. 


60 
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THE  OCONOMOWOC  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

The  Oconomowoc  Health  Resort,  a  corporation,  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  in  1906. 

The  original  building  was  a  large  dwelling  situated  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Nashotah  Lakes  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  large  area 
of  the  lake  region  of  Wisconsin.  The  building  was  remodeled  and 
equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  accommodated  20  patients. 
It  was  burned  in  January,  1908,  but  work  on  a  new  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  was  at  once  begun.  The  first  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
building  in  November,  1908.  The  building  is  of  colonial  design 
and  built  of  red  brick,  with  graystone  trimmings,  and  has  accom¬ 
modations  for  22  patients.  In  1911  an  addition  was  made  to  this 
building  with  rooms  for  20  more  patients  and  with  increased  dining 
room  and  kitchen  facilities  and  a  large  assembly  hall.  The  building 
is  so  arranged  that  perfect  classification  of  patients  can  be  made, 

and  the  range  of  patients  is  from  the  mild  neurasthenic  to  the 
acutely  insane. 

The  plant  includes  43  acres  of  land,  which  consists  of  a  woods 
of  some  40  years’  growth,  a  lawn  with  a  large  variety  of  evergreens 
and  other  trees,  and  eight  acres  of  cultivated  ground  devoted  to 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  orchard,  etc.  A  separate  pumping 
plant  supplies  the  place  with  water  from  two  deep  wells.  A 
modern  dairy  barn  and  herd  and  a  separate  building  for  the  help 
are  part  of  the  equipment.  The  chicken  and  duck  farm  provide 
fresh  eggs  and  fowl  and  has  proven  a  profitable  feature.  The  insti¬ 
tution  has  a  modern  bath  plant,  installed  at  an  expense  of  $8000. 
which  is  equipped  with  a  Baruch  table  and  its  accompaniments. 

In  summer  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  croquet,  tennis,  motoring, 
horseback  riding  and  cross-country  walks  furnish  varied  and 
wholesome  outdoor  amusements,  while  in  the  winter  the  same 
purpose  is  served  by  skating,  snowshoeing,  sledding,  hunting  and 
ice  boating.  A  gymnasium,  billiard,  reading  and  assembly  rooms 
offer  ample  indoor  occupation.  Basket  making  is  taught  and  the 
intention  is  to  extend  this  line  of  work.  The  garden  always  gives 
employment  to  a  number  of  patients. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rogers  has  been  superintendent  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  has  sole  charge  of  the  work,  living  in  the  institution  and 
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devoting  his  time  to  the  work.  All  ordinary  laboratory  work  is 
done  in  the  institution.  Patients  are  under  nurses  trained  for  this 
special  line  of  work  and  almost  every  patient  has  his  own  nurse. 
A  diet  nurse  has  charge  of  all  trays  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  needs  of  each  patient.  All  food  is  prepared  under  the 
competent  supervision  of  a  housekeeper. 

The  plan  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  give  a  homelike 
atmosphere  and  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  every  suggestion  of 
institutional  life. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  SANITARIUM.1 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Riverside  Sanitarium  was  organized  and  chartered  March 
13,  1900,  under  the  name  of  “  Riverside  Sanitarium  and  Woman  s 
Hospital.”  The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  the  treatment  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  and  the  surgical  conditions  compli¬ 
cating  such  diseases. 

It  was  organized  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Studley,  William  G.  Studley  and 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Studley,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000.  The  insti¬ 
tution  was  originally  located  on  Humboldt  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
and  continued  in  operation  there  until  I9°5>  capacity  being  15 
patients.  This  organization  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and 
on  August  6,  1904,  a  new  organization  was  effected,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  being  a  stock  company  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  physicians  and  citizens  in  Milwaukee.  The  name  was 
changed  to  “  The  Riverside  Sanitarium.”  Dr.  F.  C.  Studley  was 
made  superintendent  and  has  continued  in  charge  ever  since.  Dr. 
Studley  was  elected  president  and  Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Seaman  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
institution.  The  present  board  consists  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Studley,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Seaman,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  Dr. 
P.  G.  Sayle,  Frank  McGovern  and  Adolph  Spiegel,  all  residents 
of  Milwaukee. 

In  1905  the  institution  was  moved  from  Humboldt  Avenue  to 
Edgewood  and  Prospect  avenues,  East  Milwaukee,  where,  on  a 

1  By  F.  C.  Studley,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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plot  of  about  three  acres  of  land,  a  brick  building  with  a  capacity 
for  25  patients  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

In  1907  a  $7000  annex  was  added  to  this  building,  with  capacity 
for  ten  additional  patients,  and  in  1912  a  third  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000  for  the  further  segregation  of  cases,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  nervous  and  non-mental 
cases.  The  estimated  value  of  the  entire  plant  at  the  present  time 
is  about  $90,000. 

There  are  no  farms  or  workshops  in  connection  with  this  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  employment  of  patients  is  limited  to  knitting, 
crocheting  and  basket  work,  all  of  which  are  optional. 

The  institution  is  an  ethical  and  high-grade  institution  for  the 
care  of  nervous  and  mild  mental  diseases. 

There  is  no  training  school.  The  nurses,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  are  not  trained,  but  are  practical  nurses.  They  have  their 
own  quarters,  which  are  apart  from  those  of  the  patients,  and 
except  in  occasional  instances  are  not  required  to  be  with  the 
patients  constantly.  A  dietician  is  in  charge  of  the  dietary. 

There  have  been  no  male  attendants  in  this  institution  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  hospital  has  relied  wholly  upon  practical 
women  nurses  for  all  of  this  work.  Noisy  or  violent  patients  who 
might  be  dangerous  or  disturbing  to  others  are  refused. 

The  baths  and  treatments  are  prescribed  by  the  card  system,  and 
are  administered  by  a  masseur  for  the  male  patients  and  by  a 
masseuse  for  the  female  patients. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Studley  is  superintendent  and  general  manager,  and 
Dr.  John  M.  Conroy  resident  physician. 


WAUKESHA  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Waukesha  Springs  Sanitarium  was  organized  by  Dr.  B.  M. 
Caples  as  a  private  institution  and  opened  in  March,  1898. 

The  institution  is  located  in  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and  originally 
consisted  of  one  building  with  a  capacity  of  15  patients.  In  1899 
another  building  was  leased,  accommodating  seven  patients,  and 
in  1900,  by  the  use  of  several  small  buildings,  over  30  patients  were 
being  cared  for.  In  December,  1900,  a  stock  company  was 
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organized  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  this  company 
taking  over  the  original  equipment. 

When  decision  was  made  to  erect  a  new  building  a  park  of  about 
12  acres  of  ground  lying  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  City  of 
Waukesha  was  purchased  and  to  this  tract  there  has  been  since 
added  a  smaller  tract  of  about  three  acres. 

The  company  having  decided  to  erect  a  brick-veneered  building, 
plans  for  a  building  to  accommodate  about  50  patients  were  drawn 
and  accepted,  and  work  begun  early  in  the  spring  of  1901.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  building  was  completed  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  and  it  was  then  decided  to  erect  in  its  place  a  fireproof  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  present  main  building  is  stone,  brick,  adamant  and 
concrete. 

The  original  building  is  now  maintained  as  a  hospital  department 
for  the  care  of  mental  cases  and  the  new  building  is  devoted  to  the 
care  of  those  suffering  from  the  different  forms  of  nervous 
diseases.  In  addition  to  the  original  building  and  the  one  com¬ 
pleted  in  1903,  the  superintendent  has  purchased  and  erected  four 
other  cottages,  which  are  used  to  accommodate  the  employees. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  institution  it  has  had  in  connection 
with  it  a  farm  of  about  60  acres,  on  which  has  been  kept  a  herd 
of  cows  to  supply  the  milk  and  cream  consumed. 

With  few  exceptions,  each  patient  has  a  special  nurse  or 
attendant,  this  method  having  been  found  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  and  this  is  true  in  nervous  as  well  as  in  mental  cases.  The 
nurses  are  specially  trained  at  the  institution  and  that  department 
is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  nurse.  A  dietician  is  employed,  who 
supervises  the  preparation  of  all  special  meals  and  diets. 

The  laboratory  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Aplin. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Caples  has  been  the  medical  superintendent  con¬ 
tinuously  since  the  time  of  its  establishment. 

Dr.  Maybelle  M.  Park,  now  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Caples  as  the  first  assistant  physician  in  June  of  1901,  and 
remained  for  some  six  years  in  that  capacity.  In  June,  1906,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Aplin  was  appointed  assistant  physician,  and  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  until  January,  1911,  when  he  was  made  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Ackley  came  to  the  sanitarium  in  March  of  1909  as 
assistant  physician,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  WYOMING. 

The  Wyoming'  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Evanston  in  1889,  is  the  only  state  hospital  for  the  care  of 
the  insane  of  Wyoming. 

In  1912  there  was  established  at  Lander  an  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  under  the  name  of  the  Wyoming  State  School  for 
Defectives  and  Epileptics ;  its  capacity  is  100  beds.1 

the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  consisting  of  four 
members  and  the  Governor,  ex-officio ,  has  control  of  all  state 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  County 
Jail  and  Poor  Farm  at  Lander. 

Patients  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Wyoming  State  Hospital  on 
parole,  and  leaves  of  absence  are  also  granted  for  indefinite  periods. 
Patients  are  discharged  as  recovered  by  the  superintendent,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  no  further  action  is  taken.  In  the  case  of  a 
few  who  have  property  rights,  a  certificate  of  discharge  from  the 
superintendent  is  presented  to  the  judge  of  the  district  from  which 
the  patient  is  sent,  and  the  judge  enters  an  order  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  legal  rights. 

dosses  Committed.  Residents  of  the  state  who  become  insane 
are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  state  hospital. 

Patients  whose  friends  will  pay  for  them,  or  who  have  property 
to  pay  their  expenses,  are  admitted  to  the  state  hospital  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  state  board. 

Legal  Procedure  in  Commitment. — Upon  petition  of  any  relative 
or  friend  or  other  person  to  the  district  court  or  a  judge  thereof 
that  a  person  is  insane  or  incompetent  to  manage  his  property,  the 
court  must  notify  the  supposed  insane  or  incompetent  person  of 
the  time  and  place  of  hearing  the  case  and  require  his  presence. 

The  determination  of  the  insanity  of  any  person  is  by  a  jury  of 
six  men  and  is  conducted  as  a  civil  action. 

If  the  jury  returns  a  verdict  that  the  person  tried  is  insane,  the 
county  physician  or  some  reputable  physician  appointed  by  the 
court  must  furnish  a  lunacy  statement  in  prescribed  form,  contain¬ 
ing  answers  to  the  questions  prescribed,  and  must  return  it  to  the 

‘No  history  of  this  institution  has  been  obtained. 
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clerk  of  the  district  court  within  three  days  after  the  finding  of 
the  jury  in  such  proceedings. 

The  jury  must  also  report  the  value  of  his  estate,  if  any,  so  that 
a  guardian  of  it  may  be  appointed.  The  committing  judge  must-, 
in  addition  to  the  order  of  commitment,  issue  a  certificate  showing 
name,  sex,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  person,  to  be  forwarded 
with  the  physician’s  lunacy  statement  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital. 

Appeal  from  Commitment. — Persons  restrained  of  their  liberty 
are  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Cost  of  Commitment. — The  expense  of  the  proceedings  is  a 
charge  against  the  person’s  estate.  If  he  has  none,  it  is  borne  by 
the  county.  If  he  be  declared  sane,  the  person  making  the  com¬ 
plaint,  if  not  a  county  officer,  must  bear  the  expense.  Insane  poor 
persons  are  supported  at  the  hospital  by  the  state. 


THE  WYOMING  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.1 

Evanston,  Wyo. 

The  Wyoming  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  first  known  as  the 
Wyoming  Territorial  Insane  Asylum,  located  at  Evanston,  Wyo., 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  on  May  15,  1889.  Prior 
to  that  time  Wyoming  cared  for  its  insane  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Hospital  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  later  at  the  Iowa  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  When  the  latter  institution 
became  crowded  with  the  insane  of  Iowa  the  Territory  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  made  a  contract  for  the  care  of  its  insane  with  Dr.  George  M. 
McFarland,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  a  private  hospital  at 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  known  as  Oaklawn  Retreat.  The  insane  of  the 
territory  were  cared  for  at  this  place  until  the  opening  of  the 
Territorial  Insane  Asylum. 

On  June  2,  1888,  Dr.  William  A.  Hocker,  of  Evanston,  Wyo., 
was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of  the  new  institution.  The 
Board  of  Asylum  Commissioners  at  that  time  consisted  of  A.  C. 
Beckwith,  William  Crawford  and  Charles  Stone,  all  of  Evanston. 

The  first  patient  was  admitted  on  May  21,  1889,  and  on  May 
30,  12  patients  were  transferred  from  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  making 
the  total  number  of  patients  15. 

1  By  C.  H.  Sober,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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The  original  plan  of  construction  of  the  hospital  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a  south  wing  that  would  later  be  attached  to  a 
main  building.  There  was  also  built  at  that  time  a  boiler  house 
and  laundry  and  a  detached  residence  for  the  superintendent. 
These  buildings  were  of  plain  brick,  with  stone  foundation,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  construction  was  approximately  $50,000. 

In  1902  the  main  building  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

In  1908,  when  additional  room  was  needed,  the  original  plan  of 
the  building  was  modified  so  that  a  cottage  for  women  was  built 
at  some  distance  from  the  original  buildings,  which  are  now 
occupied  exclusively  by  men.  This  new  building  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  wing  in  1913.  The  total  cost  of  this  building  for 
women  was  $65,000.  It  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  with  a  cutstone 
foundation  and  slate  roof,  and  the  interior  is  finished  entirelv  in 
hard  wood.  It  has  a  capacity  of  ioo  patients. 

There  are  360  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  hospital,  200  of 
which  can  only  be  used  for  grazing.  Eighty  acres  of  the  remainder 
are  under  cultivation.  Hay  and  oats  are  raised,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  hardier  vegetables  consumed  by  the  hospital,  such  as  potatoes, 
cabbages,  beets,  turnips,  rutabagas,  peas,  etc. 

When  Wyoming  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  the  fall  of  1890  the 
asylum  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Reform,  at  that  time  composed  of  Otto  Graham,  State 
Treasurer;  Charles  W.  Burdick,  State  Auditor,  and  Stephen  W. 
Farwell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  August  1,  1891,  Dr.  Hocker  was  succeeded  as  superintendent 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Sober,  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
institution  since  that  date. 

In  1895  the  Legislature  changed  the  official  name  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  “  The  Wyoming  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.” 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1914,  there  were 
in  the  hospital  225  patients — 15 1  men  and  74  women. 

The  hospital  takes  care  of  all  the  insane  in  the  State  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  has  cost  up  to  1914  $155,000. 

There  is  an  infirmary  ward  for  the  especial  care  of  sick  and 
feeble  patients.  The  only  industries  so  far  pursued  are  farming 
and  the  raising  of  live  stock,  but  the  lawns  and  grounds  are  cared 
for  by  patients. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  OF  THE  TERRITORY 

OF  ALASKA. 


On  January  16, 1901,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  State  of  Oregon  contracted  to  care  for  the  Alaska  insane 
at  the  Oregon  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Salem,  for  the  term  of  one 
year  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month  per  capita.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  this  contract  was  renewed  for  another  year. 

On  September  30,  1902,  the  State  of  Oregon  had  received  under 
this  contract  the  sum  of  $3544.61 ;  there  was  due  and  payable  on 
that  date  $1169.30;  total  $4713.91.  The  number  of  patients  re¬ 
ceived  had  been  29 — 27  males  and  2  females.  The  number  under 
care  and  treatment  September  30,  1902,  was  20;  6  patients  had 
been  discharged  and  3  had  died. 

At  present  the  insane  of  Alaska  are  cared  for  under  contract  by 
the  Sanitarium  Company  at  Morningside  Hospital,  near  Portland, 
Ore.  This  hospital  has  had  the  care  of  these  patients  since  1904.1 

Although  Portland  is  somewhat  remote  from  Alaska,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Alaska,  with  some  3000  miles  of  water  frontage, 
has  no  central  point.  A  patient  from  the  north  would  have  to 
come  to  Seattle  and  be  shipped  back  to  the  lower  part  of  Alaska, 
if  there  was  an  institution  in  that  region,  and  vice  versa.  More¬ 
over,  the  climate  of  Alaska  is  none  too  good  for  an  insane  patient. 
Winter  sunlight  lasts  but  a  few  hours  in  the  day  in  the  interior, 
and  winter  rains  are  largely  constant  upon  the  coast,  the  rainfall 
at  Sitka  and  Juneau  being  about  90  inches  per  year.  The  undue 
length  of  the  days  in  midsummer  also  seems  to  be  as  trying  upon 
mental  patients  as  the  long  nights  of  winter.  In  consequence,  no 
provision  has  been  yet  made  for  the  care  of  the  Alaska  insane 
within  the  territory,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

1  On  January  16,  1915,  a  new  contract  was  made  between  this  hospital  and 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  term  of  five  years  additional.  The 
number  of  patients  in  this  institution  on  February  25,  1915,  was  181 — 
males  159,  females  22. 
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The  commitment  of  the  Alaska  insane  is  made  before  a  jury  of 
six  freeholders  and  a  regular  court  commissioner  of  Alaska.1  The 
patients  are  admitted  to  the  Morningside  Hospitahupon  a  certificate 
from  a  court,  carrying  a  brief  history  and  a  record  of  the  trial, 
together  with  the  commitment  papers. 

In  case  of  recovery,  the  matter  of  discharge  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  Morningside  Hospital.  They  provide  the  patient 
with  a  return  passage  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  came  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Government. 

1  The  sittings  of  the  court  commissioner  are  frequently  had  upon  one  of 
the  United  States  revenue  cutters. 


I 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS. 

OAHU  INSANE  ASYLUM.1 

Kali  hi,  Honolulu. 

The  Oahu  Insane  Asylum,  situated  at  Kalihi,  Honolulu,  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  monarchy,  in 
1862.  This  act  authorized  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  care  of  the  insane ;  prior  to  this  time  the  insane 
had  been  confined  in  prisons. 

The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1866, 
with  a  Mr.  Davidson  as  resident  superintendent  and  Dr.  S.  P. 
Ford  as  physician.  From  its  inception  the  hospital  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  government  expense. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  but  in  1882  it  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  reporting  to  it  for  several  years.  Subsequently  it  came 
again  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health,  which  since  that 
time  has  exercised  supervision  over  its  affairs,  appointed  its  medical 
superintendent,  and  obtained  appropriations  for  its  maintenance. 

An  early  report  shows  the  cost  of  this  maintenance  to  have  been 
$11,158  for  the  years  1872-1874 ;  the  inmates  at  that  time  number¬ 
ing  28. 

In  1887  Dr.  S.  G.  Tucker  was  appointed  superintendent.  He 
made  many  improvements  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients, 
increased  the  number  of  attendants  and  instructed  them  in  the 
duties  of  caring  for  the  insane.  His  term  of  office  was  called  the 
“  great  reform  movement,”  but  it  was  not  until  1900  that  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  the  superintendent  to  reside  on  the  premises. 

In  1900  the  asylum  had  an  average  residence  list  of  140,  the 
population  of  the  islands  then  being  154,000.  During  1910  there 
were  309  persons  cared  for,  the  daily  average  being  225.  The 
census  of  that  year  gave  the  population  of  the  islands  as  191,909. 

1  By  W.  A.  Schwallie,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
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In  the  report  for  1913  the  inmates  had  increased  to  28 8,  the 
estimated  population  of  the  islands  being  217,744. 

No  details  of  the  buildings  of  the  Oahu  Insane  Asylum  are  avail¬ 
able  prior  to  1910.  During  that  year  there  were  built  one  cottage 
of  four  rooms,  a  concrete  fireproof  laundry,  an  annex  of  18  small 
rooms  to  receive  overflow  from  Ward  3,  and  a  concrete  fireproof 
bath-house  for  men.  Ground  was  cleared  and  foundations  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  similar  bath-house  for  women. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1912,  the 
attendants  are  nearly  all  Hawaiians,  the  ratio  of  attendants  to 
patients  being  1  to  25.  The  eight-hours  a  day  system  of  service 
for  nurses  and  guards  is  in  operation,  and  each  attendant  is  allowed 
two  consecutive  days  and  nights  for  rest  each  month. 

Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  the  buildings  never  require 
artificial  heat,  and  ventilation  is  easily  accomplished  the  year  round 
by  open  windows.  None  but  the  sick  are  allowed  in  their  rooms 
during  the  day  time,  and  most  of  the  rooms  have  large  openings 
admitting  air  and  light  freely.  Only  the  violently  insane  are 
restrained  at  all,  and  these  only  intermittently  as  occasion  arises. 
Treatment  consists  of  kindly,  judicious  care,  plain,  nourishing 
food,  harmonious  surroundings,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  non¬ 
restraint,  hydrotherapy,  and  “  a  little  drugging.”  A  few  acres 
of  taro  and  sweet  potatoes,  cultivated  by  means  of  patient  labor, 
supply  some  50  tons  of  food  for  the  institution  yearly. 

Painting  and  repairing  of  buildings,  caring  for  the  grounds  and 
much  of  the  rough  laundry  work  are  done  by  the  inmates. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  appropriated  $10,000  for  new  buildings 
to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  female  ward. 

A  modern  concrete  dormitory,  two  stories  in  height,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  June,  1913,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.  It  accommodates  120 
patients.  A  dining  hall  for  men,  40  by  60  feet,  has  also  been  built 
and  is  located  between  the  kitchen  and  the  new  building. 

The  asylum  is  connected  with  the  city  water  works,  which,  with 
the  institution’s  own  plant,  give  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water. 

The  majority  of  patients  are  of  foreign  birth,  all  nationalities 
being  cared  for  in  the  same  institution.  Of  the  119  patients 
received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  only  28  were  native- 
born  Hawaiians.  The  percentage  of  insane  among  the  Hawaiians 
is  not  greater  than  among  other  races.  Alcoholic  indulgence  is  the 
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chief  cause  of  their  insanity ;  otherwise  civilization  is  a  small  factor 
in  the  etiology  of  their  psychosis. 

There  are  no  records  available  of  the  names  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  prior  to  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Peterson,  who  died  in  1912,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Schwalbe,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  total  number  of  patients  under  care  and  treatment  and 
admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was  431.  The 
following  table  shows  their  various  nationalities,  and  their  esti¬ 
mated  population  in  the  territory  as  of  June  30,  1913 : 


Nationality.  No. 

British 

American 

German 

Russian 

Chinese  . 

Filipinos  . 

Hawaiians  . 

Japanese1  . 

Part  Hawaiian  . 

Portuguese  . 

Porto  Rican . 

Spanish  . 

All  others . . 


i  Asylum. 

No.  in  Territory. 

38 

23,374 

59 

21,500 

5i 

12,600 

65 

24,930 

74 

83,100 

18 

13,730 

59 

23,260 

21 

5,030 

5 

4,820 

4i 

5,400 

Total  under  care 


43i 


Estimated 
population 
of  territory 


5-217,744 


1  The  Japanese  send  most  of  the  insane  of  their  race  back  to  Japan  as 
soon  as  they  are  able ;  hence  these  figures  are  misleading. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 


Under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  each  municipality  is 
obliged  to  make  provision  for  the  care  of  its  insane.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  only  the  worst  cases  are  committed  to  the  insular  institu¬ 
tion  for  care  and  treatment.  The  majority  of  the  cases  received 
from  the  provinces  or  from  Bilibid,  the  insular  prison,  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  Manila.  Patients  are  also  kept 
by  contract  with  the  government  at  the  Hospicio  de  San  Jose, 
Manila,  a  private  institution. 

The  Director  of  Health  has  authority  to  investigate  the  history 
and  mental  condition  of  all  alleged  insane  persons  and  to  make 
regulations  for  the  sanitary  erection,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
buildings  in  which  the  insane  are  to  be  placed,  and  also  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  public  safety,  general  protection  and 
treatment  of  all  insane  persons,  either  in  public  or  private  institu¬ 
tions  or  under  the  care  of  guardians  and  other  persons  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  Director  of  Health  has  authority  to  admit  insane  persons 
to  any  government  hospital  upon  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  approve,  and  any  money  received  on  account  of  such 
patient  is  credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Health. 

If  a  government  hospital  or  any  other  place  for  the  insane 
becomes  crowded  and  no  more  persons  can  be  accommodated 
therein,  the  Director  of  Health  has  authority  to  make  arrangements 
with  private  institutions  for  the  care,  custody  and  treatment  of 
insane  persons. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  Health  it  is  for  the  public 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the  insane  person  to  take  him  to  a  hospital 
and  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  an  insane  man  are  opposed, 
he  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  and  after 
five  days’  notice  the  insane  person  may  be  produced  in  court,  and  if 
the  judge  finds  that  the  man  is  insane  and  his  friends  are  unable 
to  take  proper  custody  of  him,  he  may  order  his  commitment  to  a 
hospital  or  to  any  place  recommended  by  the  Director  of  Health. 
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The  expenses  of  sending  an  insane  person  to  a  hospital  and 
his  maintenance  therein  shall  be  paid  by  the  guardian  from  his 
property.  If  the  insane  patient  or  his  guardian  is  wholly  unable  to 
pay  the  expense  of  his  transportation  and  maintenance  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  same  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  municipality  in  which 
he  is  a  resident. 

The  Director  of  Health  may  appoint  a  board  of  insanity,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more  duly  qualified  physicians,  whenever  re¬ 
quested  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  inquire  into  the 
mental  condition  of  such  person,  if  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to 
his  insanity. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  of  Health  any  person  is 
temporarily  or  permanently  cured  or  may  be  released  without 
danger,  he  may  discharge  such  patient  and  notify  the  judge  who 
ordered  the  commitment. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  municipal  president  an  insane 
person  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  public  or  is  in  danger  of 
injuring  himself,  or  when  his  conduct  calls  for  immediate  restraint, 
he  shall  provide  proper  custody  of  the  person  and  report  the  fact  to 
the  Director  of  Health. 

In  a  letter  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  a  return  is  made  of  insane  persons  living  in 
the  islands,  as  of  December  18,  1913.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  no  proper  classification  and  the  table  includes  feeble-minded 
persons,  the  epileptic  and  patients  otherwise  mentally  deficient, 
who  are  all  included  with  the  insane.  The  total  number  is  3730, 
of  which  2216  are  males  and  1514  females. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  PORTO  RICO.1 


A  public  asylum  was  created  in  Porto  Rico  by  a  decree  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII  in  1810,  to  utilize  a  donation  made  by  a  private  benefac¬ 
tor,  but  as  the  inquiry  ordered  by  F erdinand  as  to  the  convenience 
and  need  of  such  an  institution  was  both  idle  and  obstructive  in 
character,  it  finally  delayed  the  project  until  it  came  to  nothing. 
In  1821  a  home  for  indigent  women  was  established  by  a  pious 
private  donor. 

The  first  board  of  charity  was  established  in  1822  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  but  this  was  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  despotic  acts  of  Ferdinand  and  it  was  not  until 
1838  that  a  new  agitation  was  begun.  “  In  1840  the  executive 
decreed  the  construction  of  a  building  for  Beneficence  and  Reclu¬ 
sion/’  we  are  told,  “  to  be  erected  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  city 
armory,”  an  excellent  site,  because  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
city  and  cooled  by  sea  breezes. 

Work  began  in  1841.  There  were  in  the  treasury  at  the  time 
24,772  pesos,  1  real  and  9  maravedis,  from  taxes  and  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

All  the  towns  of  the  island  appear  in  the  tables  of  entries  as 
contributors,  although  the  occasional  unpunctuality  of  some  is 
noticeable. 

In  1842  the  collection  amounted  to  18,349  pesos,  6  reales,  10 
maravedis;  in  1843,  to  I9?95I  pesos,  3  reales,  29  maravedis;  in 
1844,  t°  27,211  pesos,  5  reales,  7  maravedis. 

The  main  building  was  nearing  completion  in  the  year  1844  and 
the  island  Governor  decided  to  celebrate  the  Queen’s  holiday  with 
its  dedication.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  the 
newly  built  home  contained  23  insane  inmates  (15  male  and  8 
female). 

The  following  note  is  still  extant  on  the  records : 

The  work  on  the  Beneficence  Home  being  sufficiently  advanced  and  the 
cages  for  the  insane  being  ready,  I  hereby  advise  you,  in  order  that  you 


1  Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Charities  and  Correction,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
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may  arrange  means  for  their  transfer  by  the  18th  day  of  November  next, 
so  that  on  the  dawn  of  the  19th,  the  holiday  of  H.  M.  the  Queen,  our 
mistress,  these  unfortunates  may  be  lodged  in  the  comfortable  and  excel¬ 
lent  quarters  that  the  piety  of  Her  Majestey  has  provided  for  them.  They 
will  find  there  warm,  cold  and  tempered  surprise  baths,  and  every  aid 
known  to  medical  science  for  this  ailment. 

The  building  operations  were  carried  on  until  1848. 

During  this  time  the  city’s  funds  contributed  the  sum  of  16,298 
pesos  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  insane,  recluse  and  sheltered 
of  the  city  and  the  island,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  one  real  daily  per 
head. 

In  1861  a  two-story  house  was  built  of  masonry  contiguous  to 
the  home,  to  the  east,  for  the  male  insane. 

In  1863  the  asylum  was  put  under  the  management  and  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  expressly  brought  from  Spain  for  that 
purpose. 

Affairs  went  on  in  that  way  until  1871,  when  the  first  move  was 
made  towards  secularizing  the  institution,  introducing  a  beneficial 
and  rational  system. 

The  work  of  enlarging  the  building  carried  on  in  the  year  1861 
required  an  expenditure  of  $62,507,  to  which  the  state  contributed 

$37,507- 

In  1863,  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  newly  finished  construction  was  converted  into  a 
military  hospital.  When,  in  1866,  this  service  was  suppressed,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  incur  heavy  expenses  to  repair  the  great 
damage  suffered  by  the  building,  and  again,  when  from  1867  to 
1869  the  same  military  hospital  service  was  re-established  in  the 
same  buildings,  these  had  to  be  repaired  anew  on  account  of  the 
deterioration  sustained. 

In  1871  the  work  of  construction  began  and  was  continued 
until  its  completion,  according  to  the  plans  made  at  that  time. 
This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $44,771.45. 

Additions  to  the  building  were  later  made  at  a  total  cost  of 
$32,680. 

In  1898,  by  reason  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  vacate  the  building,  as,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Morro 
Fortress,  it  was  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  bombardment.  Part 
of  it  was  actually  destroyed,  but  the  insane  were  again  transferred 
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thereto  in  the  same  year,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  the  situation 
passed. 

In  the  same  year  and  after  the  natural  perturbations  attending 
a  change  of  rule,  the  Board  of  Health  then  appointed  gave  new 
impulse  to  the  development  of  the  institution.  This  board  under¬ 
took  the  general  repairs  of  the  building  and  introduced  valuable 
improvements  to  its  hygienic  conditions. 

Two  new  apartments,  two  stories  high,  were  built  during  that 
year,  and  the  damage  caused  by  the  bombardment  was  repaired. 
Besides,  a  perfect  water  supply  service  was  installed.  The  building 
was  also  endowed  with  other  essential  improvements  relating  to 
ventilation,  light,  sanitary  privies,  etc. 

In  1908  to  1909  two  wards  for  men  were  added. 

In  the  ward  for  women  new  quarters  for  the  employees  of  the 
asylum  were  built  in  1914;  also  two  new  wards  for  tuberculous 
patients  of  both  sexes  were  erected. 

There  is  now  a  good  installation  of  warm  baths  for  violent 
patients. 

Lately  the  men's  ward  has  been  provided  with  a  bowling  alley. 

The  asylum  has  accommodation  for  300  poor  and  50  pay  patients 
of  both  sexes. 

It  is  yet  necessary  to  have  a  modern  building,  that  is  to  sav, 
the  perfect,  ideal  building,  constructed  according  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  science  for  these  homes,  as  followed  in  the  model  insane 
asylums  of  Europe  or  of  the  United  States. 
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